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The  object  of  the  university  is  to  develop  character — to 
make  men.  It  misses  its  aim  if  it  produces  learned  pedants, 
or  simple  artisans,  or  cunning  sophists  or  pretentious 
practitioners.  Its  purport  is  not  so  much  to  impart  knowl- 
edge to  the  pupils,  as  to  whet  the  appetite,  exhibit  methods, 
develop  powers,  strengthen  judgment,  and  invigorate  the 
intellectual  and  moral  forces.  It  should  prepare  for  the 
service  of  society  a  class  of  students  who  will  be  wise, 
thoughtful,  and  progressive  guides  in  whatever  department 
of  work  or  thought  they  may  be  engaged.  Universities 
easily  fall  into  ruts.  Almost  every  epoch  requires  a  fresh 
start. 

Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  Inaugural  Address 

The  Johns  Honkins  University, 

February  22,  1876. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


1971 

i|  Tuesday,   September     7        New  Student  Orientation  begins 
I  Faculty  and  Student  meetings  begin 

jrhursday,  September     9       Classes  begin  Fall  Semester 

ednesday,   November  24       Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  at  close 

of  College  Day 

Monday,   November  29       Classes  resume 

ednesday,   December  22       Christmas  Recess  begins  at  close  of 

College  Day 


Monday,  January 
Monday,  January 

Saturday,  January 
Monday,   January 

Saturday,  January 
Monday,  January 
Saturday,   March 

Tuesday,  April 
Monday,  May 
Monday,  May 
Monday,   May 


1972 

3  Classes  resume 

3  Examination  Week  begins 
8  End  of  Fall  Semester 

10  Innovative  Period  begins 

29  Innovative  Period  ends 

31  Classes  begin  Spring  Semester 

25  Spring  Recess  at  close  of  College 
Day 

4  Classes  resume 

22  Examination  Week  begins 

29  Memorial  Day 

29  Commencement 
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XECUTIVE  OFFICERS  &  STAFF 

HOMAS  Henry  Richardson,  President, 
and  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Os- 
wego); M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  Univer- 
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and  Sciences,  New  York  University; 
Ed.D.,  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University 

George  G.  King,  Vice  Provost,  Commu- 
nity Relations,  and  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion 

B.A.,    M.A.,    Montclair    State    College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Lawton  W.  Blanton,  Jr.,  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, and  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Florida 

Richard  Robert  Davis,  Administrative  As- 
sistant to   the  Executive    Vice-President 
and  Provost 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Anthony  R.  Kuolt,  Administrative  Asso- 
ciate to  Vice-President  for  Academic 
Affairs 

B.A.,  Hamilton  College;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers 
— ^The  State  University 


Michael  S.  Loewenthal,  Assistant  to  the 
Vice  President  for  Business  and  Finan- 
cial Services 
B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Peter  R.  Macagne,  Administrative  Assist- 
ant  to   the    Vice-President   for  Business 
and  Financial  Services 
B.S.,  St.  Peter's  College 

Daniel  J.  Sullivan,  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  the  Vice-President  for  Academic 
Affairs 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

ACADEMIC  DEANS  & 
DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMEN 

Laurence  Bellagamba,  Dean,  School  of 
Education,  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

Philip  S.  Cohen,  Dean,  School  of  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences,  and  Professor 
of  History 

B.S.,  M'.A.,  New  York  University;  Degre 
Superieur,  University  of  Paris;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

Houston  G.  Elam,  Dean,  School  of  Pro- 
fessional Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Business  Studies 
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sity; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Wolfgang  B.  Fleischmann,  Dean,  School 
of  Humanities,  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Literature 

B.A.,  St.  John's  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Irwin  H.  Gawley,  Dean,  School  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Science,  and  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.  Columbia  University 

Samuel  Pratt,  Dean,  School  of  Fine  and 
Performing  Arts,  and  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut;  LA., 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business; 
M.A.,  Michigan  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan 

DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMEN— 

Richard  J.  Barker,  Chairman,  Department 
of  History,  and  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,    University    of    Rochester;    M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
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iTALO  Battista,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Spanish-Italian,  and  Professor  of  Span- 
ish and  Italian 

B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A. 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Carolyn  E.  Bock,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Classics,  and  Professor  of  Latin 
B.S.,   Middle  Tennessee  State  Teachers 
College;    M.A.,    Vanderbilt    University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Bertrand  p.  Boucher,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Geography 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Colorado 

George  E.  Brantl,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  and  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  Woodstock  College;  M.A.,  Ford- 
ham  University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Paul  C.  Clifford,  Chairman  of  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Earl  C.  Davis,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Personnel  Services,  and  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Guidance 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  West  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania;  M.S.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity 

Arthur  W.  Earl,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology, 
and  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 
and  Technology 

B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College;  Ed.D.,  Columbia 
University 

M.  Herbert  Freeman,  Chairman  of  De- 
partment of  Business  Studies,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Studies 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Alfred  H.  Gorman,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment   of    Human    Organizational    Pro- 
cesses, and  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

Ronald  F.  Haas,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Educational  Foundations  and  Compara- 
tive Studies,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Seton  Hall  University;  Ed.D., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 


Katharine   B.    Hall,   Chairman,   Depa, 
ment  of  Home  Economics,  and  Profi 
sor  of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,    M.S.,    University    of    Tennessee 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Herbert  J.  Hauer,  Chairman,  Departmei 
of  Psychology,  and  Professor  of  Psychoid 

ogy 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 
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Gilbert  O.  Hourtoule,  Chairman,  De-> 
part  ment  of  Political  Science,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A. 
Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvan-ii 
ia  State  University 

Byong-Suh  Kim,  Chairman,  Departmen 
of  Sociology,  and  Associate  Professor  O] 
Sociology 

B.A.,  Florida  Presbyterian  College! 
Th.M.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Helene  Klibbe,  Chairman,  Department  o 
French,  and  Assistant  Professor  a 
French 

Licence-es-lettres,  Universite  de  Pari) 
(Sorbonne);  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  Universit 

Mathilda  S.  Knecht,  Chairman,  Depart 
ment  of  Linguistics,  and  Assistant  Pro 
fessor  of  Linguistics 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A.,  Co 
lumbia  University 

Stephen    W.    Kowalski,    Chairman,    De 
partment    of    Physics/Geoscience,    an 
Professor  of  Physical  Science 
B.S.,     Fairleigh    Dickinson     Universit5 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

S.  Marie  Kuhnen,  Chairman,  Departmet 
of  Biology,  and  Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A.,  C(j 
lumbia    University;    Ph.D.,    New    Yor^ 
University 

Gerhard  Lang,  Chairman,  Department  c 
Educational  Research,  and  Professor  <; 
Psychology  and  Education  i 

B.S.,  M.A.,  City  University  of  Ne| 
York;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Edith  G.  H.  Lenel,  Chairman,  Depar\ 
ment  of  German  and  Russian,  and  Pn 
fessor  of  German 

M.A.,  Dr.  Phil.,  University  of  Konig 
berg;  M.S.,  Columbia  University  I 
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rtARLES  H.  Martens,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts,  and  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Fine  A  rts 

'■  B.S.,  Massachusetts  School  of  Art;  M.A., 
Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

lARL  R.  Moll,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Speech  and  Theater,  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,  Westminister  College;  M.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 

ARL  K.  Peckham,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Educational  Leadership,  and  Professor 
of  Education 

B.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

ERTHA  B.  QuiNTANA,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  and  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

B.A.,  Upsala  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
School  of  Education,  New  York  Univer- 

!  sity 

ANDFORD  R.  Radner,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  and  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

Iargaret  Reilly,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  and  Professor  of 
Economics 

B.A.,  Immaculate  Heart  College,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Fordham  University 

fllOBERT  Richard  Ruezinsky,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Technology  in  Educa- 
tion, and  Assistant  Professor  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education 

B.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College;  M.A., 
Newark  State  College 

Maria  E.  Schantz,  Chairman,  Department 
I    of  Special  Instruction  Areas,  and  Assist- 

^' '    ant  Professor  of  Education 

,      B.S.,  Jersey  City   State   College;   M.A., 

^ f    Montclair  State  College 

Harold  M.  Scholl,  Chairman,  Depart- 
I  ment  of  Communication  Sciences  and 
'  Disorders,  and  Professor  of  Communi- 
'      cation  Sciences  and  Disorders 

B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  City  University  of  New 
York;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Ralph  Walter,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Instruction  and  Curriculum,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology  and  Education 
B.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  Ed.M., 
Ed.D.,  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
Harvard  University 


Benjamin  F.  Wilkes,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  and  Professor  of  Music 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University;  L'Univer- 
sita,  Perugia;  Santa  Cecilia  Conserva- 
tory, Rome;  Giuseppe  Verdi  Conserva- 
tory, Milan 

Thomas  L.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Wooster  College;  M.S.,  University 
of  Washington;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago 


directors- 
David  Nelson  Alloway,  Director,  Title  I 
Programs,  and  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.,    Muhlenberg   College;    M.A.,   Co- 
lumbia   University;    Ph.D.,    New    York 
University 

Edward  J.  Ambry,  Director,  New  Jersey 
State  Council  for  Environmental  Educa- 
tion, and  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  New 
York  University;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University 

Clarence  O.  Anderson,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Athletics 
B.A.,  Colgate  University 

Raymond  J.  Ast,  Director,  Adult  Educa- 
tion Resource  and  Service  Center 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Buf- 
falo);   M.S.,    State   University   of   New 
York  (Albany) 

Leonard  J.  Buchner,  Director  of  Psycho- 
logical Services  and  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.A.,    M.A.,    Montclair    State    College; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Marshall  A.  Butler,  Associate  Director 
of  Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation and  Technology 
B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Vincent  Desanctis,  Jr.,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Adult  Education  Resource  Center 
B.A.,     Paterson    State    College;    M.A., 
Montclair  State  College;  Ed.D.,  Rutgers 
— The  State  University 

Florence  L.  Dick,  Director,  Study  Skills 
Center 

B.A.,  Morgan  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 
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William  P.  Dioguardi,  Director  of  Athlet- 
ics and  Associate   Professor  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Stephen  D.  Dobish,  Director,  Scheduling 
Office 

B.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College;  M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

Emma  Fantone,  Director,  Media  Center, 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Audio-Visual 
Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

William   J.    Kervick,    Director,    Business 
Services 
B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Sidney  J.  Kronish,  Director,  Center  for 
Economic  Education,  and  Professor  of 
Economics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D., 
Nevi'  School  for  Social  Research 

Norman   E.   Lange,   Director  of  Student 
Teaching  and  Placement 
B.A.,  Colgate  University;  M.A.,  Cornell 
University;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Robert  E.   MacVane,   Director,   Evening 
Division,  Summer  Session  and  Assistant 
Professor 
B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Springfield  College 

Anthony  L.  Notare,  Director,  Computer 
Center 
B.S.,  Bloomfield  College 

Robert    M.     Ogden,     Director,    Federal 
Grants  and  Government  Negotiations 
B.S.,  University  of  Denver;  M.B.A.,  New 
York  University 

Jerome  R.  Quinn,  Director  of  Facilities 
City  University  of  New  York;  B.S.  (Civil 
Engineering),  Cornell  University 

George  S.  Rotter,  Director  of  Research, 
Educational  Foundation  for  Human  Sex- 
uality and  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University 

Charity  Eva  Runden,  Director,  Educa- 
tional Foundation  for  Human  Sexuality 
and  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychol- 
ogy 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  M.S. 
P.H.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 


COLLEGE  WIDE  OFFICERS 

p.  Warren  Ferguson,  Associate  Registrar 
B.A.,  Brown  University;  M.Ed.,  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ed.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland 

Alan  L.  Buechler,  Director  of  Admissions 
B.A.,  Gettysburg  College;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers^ 
— The  State  University 

Carolyn  Bevilockway,  Evaluator,  Eve- 
ning Division 

B.A.,  Chico  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont-l 
clair  State  College  j 

Frederick    L.    Bittel,    Assistant,    Medici 
Center 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Carmen    Boutsis,    Assistant    Director   a) 
Admissions 
B.A.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Maxine   R.   Bullard,    Recorder,   Evenin^\ 
Division  and  Summer  Sesion 
B.A.,  Vassar  College 

Peter  Donovan,  Academic  Advisor 
B.A.,    University   of   Melbourne;    B.A. 
Canisius  College;   M.A.,  Teachers  Col 
lege,  Columbia  University 

Marie   M.    Frazee,   Academic    Counsclo 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,    M.A.,    Montclair    State    College 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

M.  Patricia  Fries,  Evaluator  and  Coun 
selor.  Evening  Division  and  Summer  Ses 
sion 

B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Monll 
clair  State  College 

Louis  J.  GuiNTA,  Academic  Counselor  an 
Reading  Specialist 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A.,  Jei 
sey  City  State  College 

James  E.  Harris,  Assistant  Dean  of  Sti 
dents 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Curtis  M.  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  c 
Students 

B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Setc 
Hall  University 

Delford  a.  Jones,  Assistant  Director  < 
Admissions 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Gerald  J.  Kennedy,  Director,  College  D 
velopment  Fund 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Joseph  E.  McGinty,  Engineer  in  Charge  < 
Maintenance 
Newark  College  of  Engineering 
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EVERLY  Q.  McHuGH,  Assistant  Director, 
I  Student  Teaching  and  Placement 

B.A.,    Georgian    Court    College;    M.A., 
I  Montclair  State  College 

Iary  H.  McKnight,  Coordinator  of  Public 
Information 

B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  M.A.,  Van- 
derbilt  University 

DWARD  C.  Martin,  Assistant  Director  of 
Students 

B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 

oretta  C.  Miller,  Academic  Counselor, 
Student  Personnel 
B.S.,  Moravian  College 

Jlrich  J.  Neuner,  Assistant  Director  of 
Student  Personnel  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Business  Studies 
B.C.S.,  Rider  College;  B.S.,  M.A.,  New 
York  University 

OHN  J.  Patierno,  Assistant  Registrar 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

jiiMONE  C.  Picard,  Counselor,  Evening  Di- 
vision, Summer  Session 
B.S.,   M.A.,  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University 


0 


Redd,  Assistant  Director  of  Stu- 


I^ois  D. 

dents 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

TANDALL  W.  Richards  III,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Students 
B.A.,    Montclair   State   College;    M.Ed., 
,    Rutgers — The  State  University 

(hIThomas  Stepnowski,  Coordinator  of  Stu- 

ji     dent  Activities 
Jel     B.A.,    Montclair   State   College;    M.A., 
University  of  Connecticut 

i' 'Raymond  M.  Stover,  Assistant  Dean  of 
Students 
j     B.F.A.,  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College; 
ri|j     M.A.,  Colorado  State  College 

Doris  R.  Taubald,  Assistant  Director  of 
■''^     Students 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Os- 
wego); M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Richard   Tregidgo,    Project   Development 
and  Evaluation 
D-      B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Constance  Waller,  Assistant  Director  of 
Students  and  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
'A      cation 

B.S.,   Indiana   University;   M.A.,   Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 


Mary  B.  Wilkin,  Assistant  Director  of  Ad- 
missions 
B.A.,   M.A.,   Montclair  State  College 

Jesse  Young,  Assistant,  Scheduling  Office 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

LIBRARY 

John  R.  Beard,  Director  of  the  Library, 
and  Professor  of  Library  Science 
B.A.,    University    of    British    Columbia; 
B.L.S.,    University   of  Toronto;   D.L.S., 
Columbia  University 

Ruth  M.  Beach,  Acquisitions  Librarian 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci-' 
ence 

B.A.,  Cedar  Crest  College;  B.L.S.,  Mc- 
Gill  University 

Patricia  E.  Duane,  Acquisitions  Librarian 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence 

B.A.,  Marywood  College;  M.L.S.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 

Elsie  O.  Gibson,  Library  Science  Coordin- 
ator; Curriculum  Laboratory  Librarian; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  Rad- 
cliffe  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers— The 
State  University 

Gertrude  T.  Greenberg,  Assistant  Curric- 
ulum Laboratory  Librarian,  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Library  Science 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers 
— The  State  University 

Blanche  W.  Haller,  Associate  Director, 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  B.S.  in  L.S., 
M.L.S.,  Columbia  University  School  of 
Library  Science 

Selma  S.  Harris,  Reference  Librarian,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
B.B.A.,  Woodbury  College;  B.A.,  Mexico 
City  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers— The  State 
University 

Mary  Hellman,  Coordinator  of  Reference 
Services,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Li- 
brary Science 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers 
— The  State  University 

Elizabeth  Horvath,  Reference  Librarian, 
and  Instructor  in  Library  Science 
Dip.,  Economics  University  of  Budapest; 
M.L.S.,  Columbia  University 
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Vincent  J.  Jennings,  Reference  Librarian, 
and  Instructor  in  Library  Science 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Fordham  University;  M.L.S., 
Pratt  Institute 

Dorothy  M.  O'Connor,  Circulation  Li- 
brarian, and  Instructor,  Library  Science 
B.S.,  Fordham  University;  M.S.  in  L.S., 
Columbia  University  School  of  Library 
Science 

Marian  Siegeltuch,  Serials  Librarian,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
B.A.,    George    Washington    University; 
M.L.S.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Ruth  S.  Wang,  Calatog  Librarian,  and  In- 
structor, Library  Science 
B.A.,      National      Central      University; 
M.L.S.,  Rutgers— The  State  University 

Zdenka  Winters,  Head  Cataloger,  and  In- 
structor, Library  Science 
M.L.S.,  Charles  University  of  Prague 

Pauline  Yeh,  Catalog  Librarian,  and  In- 
structor, Library  Science 
B.A.,  National  Taiwan  University;  A.M. 
L.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Charlotte  L.  Pritchard,  Head  Nurse, 
Medical  Department 

R.N.,  Jersey  City  Medical  Center;  B.S., 
Jersey  City  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College 

Lillian  M.  Rosenberg,  College  Physician 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  M.D., 
Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

EMERITI 

E.  DeAlton  Partridge,  President  Emeritus 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Harry  D.  Sprague,  President  Emeritus 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Clyde  M.  Huber,  Dean  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Harold  C.  Bohn,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English 

B.A.,  Hamilton  College;  M.A.,  Harvard 
University;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Lillian  A.  Calcia,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ed.D., 
New  York  University 


i 


Lawrence  H.  Conrad,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

David    R.    Davis,    Professor   Emeritus   of 
Mathematics  ' 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago  : 

Edwin  S.  Fulcomer,  Professor  Emeritus  of  '• 
English  I 

B.A.,  Albright  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Co-  ' 
lumbia  University  j 

Charles  E.  Hadley,  Professor  Emeritus  of  \ 
Biology 

B.A.,  Bates  College;  M.A.,  Trinity  Col- 1 
lege;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Edna  E.  McEachern,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Music 

B.Mus.,  Whitman  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Harley  p.  Milstead,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Geography 

B.E.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Clark  University 

RuFUS    D.    Reed,    Professor   Emeritus  of 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  Wilmington  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D 
Ohio  State  University 

John  J.  Rellahan,  Professor  Emeritus  oj 
Social  Sciences 

Dip.,  Wisconsin  State  Teachers  College 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Kenneth  Orville  Smith,  Professor  Emer 
itus  of  Physics 

B.A.,  Cornell  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Uni 
versity  of  Illinois 

FACULTY 

Huberta  D.  Alcaro,  Assistant  Professor  o 
Home  Economics 

B.Ed.,  Western  Washington  State  College 
M.S.,  Purdue  University 

Shahla  Anand,  Assistant  Professor  of  En 
glish 

B.A.,  D.T.,  Lucknow  University  (Isabell 
Thoburn  College);  M.A.,  Agra  Univei 
sity;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Philip  H.  Anderson,  Assistant  Professor  c 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
M.S.,  Purdue  University 

Henry    Arnau,    Assistant    Professor    c 
French  and  Spanish 

B.A.,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Un 
versity;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 
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ARY  W.  T.  Arny,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Biology 

B.S.,   Douglass  College;   M.Sc,   Rutgers 

— The  State  University 

HYLLis    A.    Arnold,    Instructor,    Mathe- 
matics 

B.A.,  Occidental;  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

PIarvey  L.   Asterita,   Assistant  Professor 
of  Biology 

B.A.,  St.   Peter's   College;   M.S.,   Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

Robert   J.    Atkins,   Instructor,    Industrial 
Education  and  Technology 
B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Tren- 
ton State  College 

Pj,[;  [Joseph  S.  Attanasio,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Speech 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Hani  Y.  Awadallah,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Science 

B.S.,    Cairo    University;    M.S.,    Bowling 
Green  State  University 

Trwin   Badin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 
B.A.,  Long  Island  University 

Harry  Balfe  II,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Science 
B.A.,  Trinity  College;  M.A.,  American 
University;  J.D.,  Catholic  University  of 
America 


William  A.  Ballare,  Associate  Professor 
of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,  B.S..  Ohio  State  University;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

Howard  R.  Ballwanz,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Geograpliy 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Northern  Ilinois  University 

||   Clara  L.  Barbeito,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Ijj;         Spanish 

B.A.,  Instituto  del  Vedato  (Cuba);  Dr. 
en  Filosofia  y  Letras,  Universidad  de  la 
Habana 

Peter  George  Barnet,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 
B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

Jeannine  Allison  Barrett,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

B.A.,  Tennessee  A.  and  I.  State  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  New  York  University 

William  M.  Batkay,  Instructor,  Political 
Science 

B.A.,  Fordham  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 


Marden  Bate,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
B.Mus.,  Manhattan  School  of  Music; 
M. A.,  Columbia  University 

Joseph  F.  Becker,  Deputy  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  and  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  Harvard  University;  M.Ed.,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Muriel  R.  Becker,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Montclair 
State  College 

Robert  R.  Beckwith,  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

John  T.  Bell,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

George  Bernstein,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Joan  D.  Bernstein,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Ramon  L.  Bon  ache  a.  Instructor,  History 
B.A.,  M.A.,  The  American  University 

Mary  E.  Bredemeier,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,  Madison  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Carl  E.  Bredlau,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.S.,  Rutgers— The  State  Univer- 
sity 

Thomas  W.  Bridges,  Instructor  of  Philos- 
ophy 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

George  C.  Bretherton,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Kenneth  H.  Brook,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Hunter  College 

Daniel  Brower,  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; Dip.  in  Clinical  Psychology.  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Examiners  in  Psychology 

Martin  Brown,  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A., 
Columbia  University;  Ed.D.,  Rutgers — 
The  State  University 
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Joseph  F.  Brunner,  Instructor,  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College 

Maurice  Cagnon,  Associate  Professor  of 
French 

B.A.,  Providence  College;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 

Gerard  L.  Caracciolo,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Speech  ■ 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Thomas  F.  Carroll,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.A.T.,  Tulane  University;  M.A., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Anne  C.  Castens,  Director  of  College 
High  School  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers— The  State  University 

Ralph  Logan  Carson,  Instructor,  Religion 
B.A.,  Shaw  University;  B.D.,  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary;  M.Th.,  Louisville 
Presbyterian  Seminaary 

Winchung  a.  Chai,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Wittenberg  College;  M.S.,  Courant 
Institute;  Ph.D.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn 

M.  Anne  Chapman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art; 
M.F.A,.  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

Joan  Lee  Cheu,  Instructor,  Psychology 
B.A.,  National  Saiwan  University;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

Arthur  Henry  Christmann,  Professor  of 
Music 

Dip.  and  Post  Graduate  Dip.,  Juilliard 
School  of  Music;  B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia 
University;  S.M.D.,  School  of  Sacred 
Music,    Union   Theological   Seminary 

Jacqueline  P.  Clarke,  Instructor,  Business 
Studies 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Alden  C.  Coder,  Professor  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education 

B.A.,  Juniata  College;  Ed.M.,  University 
of  Pittsburgh;  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

Brenda  Miller  Cooper,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Music 

B.S.,  Western  Reserve  University;  Dip., 
Juilliard  Graduate  School  of  Music; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 


Virginia  A.  Grossman,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Sargent  College,  Boston  University; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

William  A.  Cuff,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Adelphia  University;  M.A.,  George 
Washington  University 

John  Czerkowicz,  Instructor,  Fine  Arts 
B.F.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico; 
M.F.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Gert  L.  Daniels,  Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Texas;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

Myrna  a.  Danzig,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Education 

B.A.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.T.,  Rad- 

cliffe  College 
Leon   de  Leeuw,   Assistant   Professor  of 

Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

William  C.  Dell,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

Andrew  Demetropoulos,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Mathematics 

B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University; 
M.A.,  New  York  University 

Jerome  G.  De  Rosa,  Associate  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,   Panzer   College;   M.A.,   Montclair 
State  College 

DoMENiCA  A.   Desiderioscioli,  Instructor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Brooklyn  College 

John  A.  Donaruma,  Instructor,  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College 

John  F.  Diglio,  Instructor,  Audio-Visual 
Education 

B.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College;  M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

Robert   F.    Dorner,   Assistant  Professor, 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.A.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Richard  D.   Draper,  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Kalamazoo  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University 

Walter   Duryea,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Psychology 

B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Connecticut;  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University 
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Steven  C.  L.  Earley,  Professor  of  Eiitilish 
B.A.,  Lebanon  Valley  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Geneva 
Dannis  B.  Eaton,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Speech  and  1  heater 

I     B.A.,  Ball  State  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 

I     bia  University 

MjLADYS  B.  Ellenbogen,  Professor  of  Eco- 

m    nomics 

I    B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Yale  Uni- 

1_    versity;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

OSWELL  H.  EwART,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

Ch.E.,  Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois 

Lorraine  W.  Ewing,  Teacher  of  Adult  Ed- 
ucation 

R.N.,  Orange  Memorial  Hospital;  B.A., 
Jersey  City  State  College 

ZULIMA  V.  Farber,  Instructor,  Spanish 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

3len   Firestone,    Instructor,   Psychology 

IB.A.,  State  University  of  New  York 
(Albany);  M.A.,  New  School  for  Social 
Research 

Henry  M.  Ferris,  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.A.,   Syracuse   University;   M.A.,   New 
York  University 

Victoria    Filas,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Physical  Science 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Ernest  B.  Fincher,  Professor  of  Political 
Science 
f  ,     B.A.,  Texas  Technological  College;  M.A., 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

John  A.  Figoloa,  Instructor,  Speech  and 
Theater 

B.S.,  California  State  College  (Pennsyl- 
vania); M.F.A.,  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity 

David  C.  Flaspohler,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Xavier  University 

Lois  Gray  Floyd,  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  Texas  Christian  University;  M.A., 
University  of  Texas;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

Roland  R.  Flynn,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Brown  University 
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John  R.  Forbes,  Administrative  Assistant, 
Urban  Programs 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Daniel    C.    Foss,    Assistant    Professor   of 
Sociology 
B.A.,  New  York  University 

L.  Howard  Fox,  Professor  of  Speech  and 
Theater 

B.A.,  Temple  University;  M.A.,  North- 
western University;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

Paul  E.  Froehlich,  Professor  of  Business 
Studies 

B.A.,  B.D.,  Anderson  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ed.D.,  New  York 
University 

Leo  G.  Fuchs,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  Niagara  University;  Ed.M.,  Rutgers 
— The  State  University 

Charles  M.  Fugler,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Louisiana  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  Auburn  University 

Grover  C.   Furr,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 
B.A.,  McGill  University 

Joan  Gallagher  Gaeng,  Director  of  Guid- 
ance, College  High  School  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Andrew  R.  Gallapo,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  Brown  University 

Margarita  Garcia,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Robert  Garfunkel,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Victor  C.  Garibaldi,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A., 
New  York  University;  M.S.,  Yeshiva 
University 

Vladimir  L.  Garik,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh; Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 
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Elizabeth  M.  Geiss,  Assistant  Professor  of 
tine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Abraham  Gelfond,  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Education 

B.S.,  Rutgers— The  State  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Oliver  S.  Gelston,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,   Panzer   College;   M.A.,    Montclair 
State  College 

Ethan  Gologor,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A., 
New  School  for  Social  Research;  M.A., 
New  York  University 

Ophelia  D.  Gona,  Assistant  Professor  of 
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B.A.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University, 
M.S.S.,  Yeshiva  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
City  University  of  New  York 

Harrison  Goodall,  Jr.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Industrial  Education  and  Tech- 
nology 

B.A.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Ball 
State  University 

Robert  G.  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Colgate  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

Carl  Gottschall,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York;  J.D., 
New  York  University;  M.S.,  Yeshiva 
University 

Donald  B.  Gregg,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Lehigh  University 

Michael  F.  X.  Grieco,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

SiMONE  F.  GuARiNO,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

George  H.  Gugel,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Hartwick  College;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  (Oneonta) 
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Walter    N.    Guletsky,    Instructor,    Ger- 
mano-Slavic 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Lois  J.   Guthrie,   Assistant   Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.S., 
Purdue  University 

Howard  L.   Haas,  Professor  of  Business 
Studies 

B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Imad  E.  Hamdan,  Deputy  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Physics/ Geoscience  and  As- 
tan  t  Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.,  M.A.T.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Uni- 
versity 1 

Lawrence  B.  Hamel,  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Education 
B.A.,  St.  John's  University;  M.A.,  Boston 
University;  Ph.D.,  St.  John's  University 

Charles  L.  Hamilton,  Associate  Professor 
of  Geology 

B.A.,  Lehigh  University;  M.A.,  Dart- 
mouth College;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute 

Frank  B.  Hanson,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine;  M.A.,  Univer-, 
sity  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity 

Marilyn  S.  Hatzenbuhler,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,    State    University    of    New    York 
(Oneonta);  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Edward  J.  Haupt,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.E.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.. 
New  York  University 

Russell  Hayton,   Assistant  Professor  o] 
Music 

B.Mus.,  Chicago  Conservatory;  B.Mus 
in  Ed.,  Roosevelt  College;  M.S.M.,  Unior 
Theological  Seminary;  Associate,  Ameri 
can  Guild  of  Organists 

Eleanor  C.  Healey,  Assistant  Professor  o 
English  \ 

B.S.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D, 
Columbia  University  j 

Joseph  C.  Hecht,  Professor  of  Distributiv 
Education 

B.S.,  Long  Island  University;  M.A 
Ed.D.,  New  York  University 
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George  D.  Heiss,  Associate  Professor  of 

Education 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
i  Ed.M.,  University  of  Maryland;  Ed.D., 
i     Rutgers — The  State  University 

IWarren    Heiss,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Speech  Pathology 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  M.A., 
Jersey  City  State  College;  Ed.D.,  Yeshiva 
University 

Therese  Herman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 
B.A.,  New  York  University 

Christopher  S.  Hill,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Michigan  State  University 

Sophia  G.  Hinshalwood,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Geography 

B.A.,  Central  College  (la.);  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia 

Alfred  D.  Hoadley,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Delaware;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Richard  Howard  Hodson,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics 

B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College 

Harry  H.  Hoitsma,  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

George  A.  Horn,  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Albright  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New 
York  University 

JuANiTA  W.  Hudson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

Johng  E.  Hwang,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oregon 

Jerry  T.  Ice,  Assistant  Director,  Evening 
Division 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  Montclair 
State  College 

Julian    F.    Jaffe,   Assistant   Professor  of 
History 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A., 
University  of  Cincinnati;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University 


Kowanur  G.  Janardan,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Mysore;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 

Edward  W.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  Rutgers — the  State  University; 
M.A.,  New  School  for  Social  Research; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Percy  E.  Johnston,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Howard  University;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Bernard  Kahn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Kenneth  Kalmanson,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York 

Abraham  S.  Kampf,  Associate  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  School  for 
Social  Research 

ROSALYN  T.  Kane,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.S.,  New  York 
University 

Ellen  Kauffman,  Associate  Professor  of 
Speech  and  Theater 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

James  P.  Keenen  III,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Frank  S.  Kelland,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geography 

B.Ed.,  Keene  State  College;  M.A.,  Clark 
University 

Elizabeth  P.  Kelley,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Maryville  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University 

Lawrence  B.  Kenyon,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  North- 
western University;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Colorado 

Doris   E.    Kibbe,   Associate   Professor   of 
Latin 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Vermont;  M.A., 
McGill  University 
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Gilbert  Klajman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
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B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Brandeis 
University 

Leah  K.  Koditschek,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology  and  Deputy  Chairman,  Bi- 
ology Department 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Oberlin 
College;  Ph.D.,  Rutgers— The  State  Uni- 
versity 

William  G.  Koellner,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Mark  A.  Koppel,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity 

Walter  E.   Kops,  Associate  Professor  of 
History  and  Social  Studies  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

LuDWiK  Kowalski,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  (War- 
saw, Poland);  Doctorat  es  Sciences, 
L'Universite  de  Paris 

Doris  R.  Kraemer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  Newark;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ph.D.,  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity; Dip.  in  Clinical  Psychology, 
American  Board  of  Examiners  in  Psy- 
chology 

Jane  Krumacher,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.S.,  Rutgers — The  State  University; 
M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Richard  A.  Kyle,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Paterson  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Marcoantonio   Lacatena,   Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.S.,     Fairleigh     Dickinson     University; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Margaret  Lahey,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York 
(Geneseo);  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University 

Wanda  B.  Lathom,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music 
B.M.E.,  M.M.E.,  Kansas  University 


Audrey    J.    Leef,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.S., 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Gilbert  Leight,  Professor  of  Communi- 
cation Sciences  and  Disorders 
B.S.,    City    University    of    New    York; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

MoiRA  LeMay,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.S.,  Queens  College;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State  College 

Michael  Linden  man.  Instructor,  Commu- 
nication Sciences  and  Disorders 
B.A.,     Trenton     State     College;     M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Bertram  C.  Lindemann,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Education 

B.A.,  Western  Reserve  University;  M.Ed., 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York 
(Buffalo) 

Clara  Litovsky,  Instructor,  Psychology 
B.A.,  University  of  Buenos  Aires;  M.A., 
Seton  Hall  University 

Charlotte  Lockwood,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Fine  A  rts 

B.A.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  B.S., 
Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Joseph  K.  Long,  Assistant  Professor  of  An- 
thropology 

B.A.,  Southern  Methodist  University; 
M.S.,  University  of  Kentucky 

Anthony  L.  Lovasco,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Williams  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Connecticut 

Leonard  K.  Lucenko,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Temple    University;    M.A.,    New 
York  University 

Richard  A.  Lynde,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  Hamilton  College;  Ph.D.,  Iowa 
State  University 

RoSEMARiE  McCauley,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  Studies 

B.A.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Seton 
Hall  University 

Thomas  McConnell,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 
B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 
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J.  Michael  McCormick,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Biology 

B.S.,  Portland  State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Oregon  State  University 

William  C.  McCreath,  Assistant  Profes-^ 
sor  of  Fine  Arts 

Dip.,  Teachers  Training  College  (Dun- 
dee); B.F.A.,  University  of  Manitoba; 
M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

'Clyde  W.  McElroy,  Professor  of  Speech 
and  Theater 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Baylor  University;  Ed.D., 
University  of  Virginia 

James  C.  McElroy,  Jr.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Education 

B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  Rutgers— The  State 
University 

Morris  G.  McGee,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Peter  F.  Macaluso,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

B.A.,  St.  Bonaventure  University;  M.A., 
Seton  Hall  University 

Wade     Sam  mis    MacConnell,    Assistant 
Professor  of  Speech 

B.A.,  Amherst  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

William  H.  Mak,  Instructor  of  Physics 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute 

Evan  M.  Maletsky,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Clarence  T.  Maloney,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Anthropology 

B.A.,  Southwestern  Agricultural  College 
(Texas);  M.A.,  New  York  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Charles  H."  Martens,  Associate  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  School  of  Art;  M.A., 
Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Edward  C.  Martin,  Assistant  Director  of 
Students 

B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 

Ilse  M.  Maxwell,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German 

M.A.,  Johannes-Gutenberg  University 
(Mainz) 


George  T.  Menake,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science 
B.A.,  St.  Peter's  College;  M.A.,  St.  John's 

University 

Frank  P.  Merlo,  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,    M.A.,    Montclair    State    College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Nicholas  M.  Michelll  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Education 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
New  York  University 

Anne  Mickelson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 

Thomas  L.  Millard,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University; 
M.A.,  Center  for  Human  Relations,  New 
York  University;  M.S.  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work,  Columbia  University 

Edwin  Mills,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  Bob  Jones  University;  M.Ed., 
Florida  Atlantic  University 

Rose  S.  Minc,  Assistant  Professor  of  Span- 
ish 

B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.A.,  Rutgers — 
The  State  University 

Ben  Minor,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.,  M.E.E.,  City  University  of  New 
York 

Phyllis  L.   Mirchin,  Instructor,  Business 
Studies 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Paterson  State  College 

Ellen  H.  Mohammed,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  Agricultural  and  Technical  College, 
(Greensboro,  N.C.);  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

John  V.  Moore,  Associate  Professor  of 
German 

B.A.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  Prince- 
ton University 

Joseph  T.  Moore,  Professor  of  History  and 
Social  Studies  Education 
B.S., Rutgers  —  The     State     University; 
M.A.,    Montclair   State   College;    Ed.D., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Lois  A.  More,  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 
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Dorothy  J.  Morse,  Professor  of  Music 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Earl  E.  Mosier,  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  Hope  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

Margaret  C.  Mudd,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Margaret  R.  Mukherjee,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  Michigan 
State  University 

Gustav  p.  Mutter,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

Wa-Njau  Mwangi,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

B.A.,  Wayne  State  University;  M.Sc, 
City  University  of  New  York  (Queens 
College) 

Louis  C.  Nanassy,  Professor  of  Business 
Studies 

B.S.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
M.A.,  Ohio  State  University;  Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Gideon   Nettler,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute; 
M.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

William    P.   Nye,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology 

B.S.,  Tufts  University;  M.A.,  New  School 
for  Social  Research 

J.  Kenneth  Olenik,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

B.S.S.,  John  Carroll  University;  M.A., 
Seton  Hall  University 

Helen  Olive,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

George  A.  Olsen,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College 

Mario  F.  Oneglia,  Associate  Professor  of 
Music 

B.Mus.,  Manhattan  School  of  Music; 
M.A.,  Prof.  Dip.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 


Ellen  Orfinger,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester 

Anna  C.  Pai,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology 

B.A.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  M.A.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College;  Ph.D.,  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine,  Yeshiva  University 

William  R.  Parzynski,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology 

Catherine  J.  Paskert,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,   Panzer   College;   M.A..   Columbia 
University 

Peter  Pastor,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Clarence  W.  Pate,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

B.A.,  University  of  California,  M.A., 
San  Jose  State  College 

J.  Raymond  Paul,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.A.,  Col- 
umbia University 

James  P.  Pettegrove,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish 

B.A.,  Bowdoin  College;  B.A.,  Oxford 
University;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

George  R.  Petty,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

Robert  A.  Pines,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.S.,  Monmouth  College;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers 
The  State  University;  Ed.D.,  University 
of  Miami 

George  P.  Placek,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Sciences 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Michael  A.  Puglisi,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Business  Administration 
B.A.,  Niagara  University;  M.B.A.,  New 
York  University 

Murray   Present,  Assistant  Professor  o] 
Music 
B.Mus.,  Michigan  State  University 
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)OROTHY  M.  Priesing,  Associate  Professor 
of  Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Di- 
ploma, Juilliard  School  of  Music;  Ad- 
vanced Study  (Nadia  Boulanger) 

^ARA    F.    Prieto,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Spanish 

B.A.,  B.S.,  Instituto  de  la  Habana; 
Doctor  en  Filosofia  y  Letras,  Universi- 
dad  de  la  Habana 

Ana  M.  Rambaldo,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish 

B.A.,  Southern  Methodist  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Robert  C.  Ramsdell,  Associate  Professor 
of  Geology 

B.A..  Lehigh  University;  M.S.,  Rutgers 
— The  State  University;  M.A.,  Princeton 

University 

Herbert  E.  Reaske,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Yale  University;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

John   G.   Redd,   Professor  of  Health   and 
Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan 

Maynard  L.  Rich,  Associate  Professor  of 
Religion 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana  State  University; 
B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Drew  University 

Morton  D.   Rich,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Cornell  University;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers 
— The  State  University 

Eloisa  Rivera-Rivera,  Professor  of  Span- 
ish 

B.A.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

John  P.  Roberts,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Union  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Jerome  Rockwood,  Associate  Professor  of 
Speech  and  Theater 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Western 
Reserve  University;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

Louis  J.  M.  RoEDERER,  Associate  Professor 
of  Foreign  Languages 
Bachelier  en  Droit  et  Econ.  Pol.,  Licencie 
en  Droit,  Universite  de  Lyon 
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Helene  S.  Ross,  Associate  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  B.S.,  in  Education,  M.F.A.,  Stella 
Elkins  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Tem- 
ple University 

Albert  David  Rossetti,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Business  Studies 
B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College 

Helen  E.  Rover,  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Bucknell  University;  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

Dorothy  R.  Ridy,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Doris  H.  Ruslink,  Professor  of  Home  Ec- 
onomics 

B.S.,  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (Buffalo);  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University 

Jack  Sacher,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
B.A.,  Middlebury  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

George   E.   Salt,   Associate   Professor  of 
English  and  Education 
B.A.,     North     Central     College;     M.A., 
Northwestern  University 

May  D.  Sandford,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.A.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

Alyce  Enid  Sands,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Marie  Sawitz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Alexander  G.  Scheitlin,  Instructor, 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  Manhattan  College;  M.S.,  New 
York  University 

Francis  Scher,  Instructor,  Economics 
B.A.,    Smith   College;    M.A.,    Columbia 
University 

Marion  Schiebel,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Ernestine    Schlant,   Associate   Professor 
of  German 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 
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Joan    Schleede,    Associate    Professor    of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Henry  E.  Schmidt,  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Margarity  Glantz  Schneider,  Associate 
Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Mexico;  Doc- 
torat  de  I'tiniversite  de  Paris 

Terry     Schon,     Associate     Professor    of 
Speech  Pathology 

B.S.,  Bowling  Green  State  University; 
M.A.,  Hunter  College;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse 
University 

LuciLE  S.  Schorr,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  M.S., 
Fordham  University 

Joel  Schwartz,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

Fred  C.  Schumm,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Douglas  M.  Schwegel,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  English 

B.A.,  Lake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  George 
Washington  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Minnesota 

David  C.  Scott,  Instructor,  Philosophy 
B.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  M.A.,  Yale 
University 

Ann   G.    Seidler,    Assistant   Professor   of 
Speech  and  Theater 

B.A.,  Smith  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University 

Jerome  M.  Seidman,  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Rutgers— The  State  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Madeleine  A.  Sergent,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Trench 

Baccalaureat,  Universite  de  Poitiers; 
Dip.,  de  La  Escuela  Central  de  Idiomas 
(Madrid);  M.A.,  University  of  Colorado 

John  Seymour,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.S.,  Paterson  State  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 


William  Shadel.  Associate  Professor  of 
Music 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.Mus., 
Manhattan  School  of  Music 

Abbie  F.  Shapiro,  Deputy  Chairman,  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College;  Ed.D.,  Rutgers — The 
State  University 

Judith  A.  Shillcock,  Instructor,  Biology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers— The  State 
University 

B.  Ernest  Shore,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Foreign  Languages 

B.A.,  McMaster  University;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard University 

Paul  P.  Shubeck,  Deputy  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Biology,  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology 

B.S.,  Seton  Hall  University;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College;  Ph.D.,  Rutgers — The 
State  University 

Miriam  Silver,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.S.,  Bank 
Street  College  of  Education 

Max  a.  Sobel,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.,    Montclair    State    College;    M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Donald  E.  Sobolik,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Speech 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska 

Robert  Soffer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French  and  Gernmn 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Enid  M.  Standring,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French  and  Gernmn 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Manchester  University;  Li- 
cence-es-Lettres,  Besan?on  University; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Philip    Stetson,    Assistant    Professor    of 
French 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

John     Stevens,     Assistant     Professor     of 
Mathematics 
B.S.,  Indiana  University 

Ruth  Carol  Stewart,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ed.D., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 
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Carole  B.  Stone,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 

Robert  Francis  Streetman,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Religion 
A. A.,  Holmes  Junior  College;  B.A.,  Mill- 
saps  College;  B.D.,  Duke  University 
Divinity  School;  S.T.M.,  Pacific  School 
of  Religion;  Ph.D.,  Drew  University 

Vera  Struble,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man 

M.A.,  University  of  Mainz,  Interpreters' 
Institute 

Ira  R.  Sugarman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Timothy  F.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Cortland  College;  M.S.,  Ithaca  Col- 
lege 

Janet  Susi,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 
B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.A.,  Middle- 
bury  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Lillian  Szklarczyk,  Associate  Professor 
of  French 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Middlebury 
College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Marilyn    Taigia,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,   Panzer  College;   M.A.,   Columbia 
University 

EiDOLA  Jean  Talley,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education 

B.  Journ.,  University  of  Texas;  M.A., 
University  of  Rhode  Island 

Marcha  p.  Tatkon,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University 

Robert  W.  Taylor,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

B.A.,  Washington  University;  M.A,, 
Ph.D,.  St.  Louis  University 

Charles  J.  Teryek,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Tete  H.  Tetens,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.S.,  Union  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 
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Richard   W.    Tews,    Professor   of   Health 
and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  LaCrosse   State  Teachers  College; 
M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

John    V.    Thiruvathi  kal.    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Geology 

B.S.,  St.  Louis  University;  M.S.,  Michigan 
State  University;  Ph.D.,  Oregon  State 
University 

Anita  E.  Uhia,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Charles    Utete,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Political  Science 

B.S.,  University  College  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyassland;  M.A.,  Tufts  University;  M.A., 
Carleton  University 

Palmina  a.  Uzzolino,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  Studies 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Cath- 
olic University  of  America 

Joseph  L.  Venturini,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,  Glassboro  State  College;  M.Ed., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Ralph  A.  Vernacchia,  Associate  Professor 
of  Fine  A  rts 

B.A.,  San  Diego  State  College;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

Hazel   M.    Wacker,   Professor  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education 
B.P.E.,  Panzer  College;  M.A.,  Montclair 
State  College;  Ed.D.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity 

Ruth  A.  Ward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  Marymount  College;  M.A.,  Pater- 
son  State  College 

Emily  T.  Waters,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Brian  B.  Watkins,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 
B.F.A.,  Yale  University 

Victor  Weeraratne,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Ceylon;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire 

Mary    L.    West,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Physics 

B.A.,  M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 
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Walter  R.  Westphal,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York 
(Buffalo);  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Ilinois 

Kathleen   S.   Wilkins,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  French 
B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southampton 

Daniel  Williams,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.,  Seton  Hall  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
St.  John's  University 

Robert  Bruce  Williams,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education 
B.A.,  Occidental  College;  Ed.M.,  Ed.D., 

Rutgers — The  State  University 

Thomas  J.   Wilt,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Music 

B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  University  of  Rochester 


Kenneth  C.  Wolff,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Peter  F.  Worms,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.B.A.,  M.S.,  City  College  of  New  York; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Albert   Zabady,    Associate   Professor   of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
M.S.T.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Louis  B.  Zimmer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York 
(Cortland);    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    New    York 

University 

Philip    W.    Zipse,    Assistant   Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  DePaul  University;  M.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Akron;  Ph.D.,  Rutgers — The  State 
University 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

ACCREDITATION 

Montclair  State  College  is  a  fully  accredited  member  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  College  is  also  an  accredited 
nember  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

HISTORY 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  Normal  School 
be  established  in  northern  New  Jersey.  In  1927  the  State  Board  of  Education 
established  a  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  for  the  education  of  teachers 
for  secondary  schools.  The  first  class  graduated  from  the  four-year  college 
curriculum  in  June,  1930.  Part-Time  and  Extension  courses  were  added  to  the 
College  program  in  1929,  and  the  Summer  Session  in  1930.  In  the  spring  of  1932 
the  State  Board  of  Education  empowered  the  College  to  give  graduate  courses 
and  grant  the  Master's  degree.  In  1958  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved 
the  consolidation  of  Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  with 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College  as  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education 
and  Hygiene  with  a  major  in  the  field  of  health  and  physical  education. 

As  of  July  1,  1958,  the  official  name  of  the  College  became  Montclair 
State  College. 

Montclair  admitted  the  first  group  of  students  into  its  arts  and  sciences 
programs  in  the  fall  of  1966.  By  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  the  gov- 
ernance of  Montclair  State  College  was  transferred  to  the  newly  created  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education  and  to  the  Montclair  State  College  Board  of  Trustees 
on  July  1,  1967.  Since  then  Montclair's  multi-purpose  functions  have  consistent- 
ly expanded.  The  College  currently  offers  twenty  arts  and  sciences  programs  in 
addition  to  its  teacher  preparation  courses  of  study. 

STATEMENT  OF   PHILOSOPHY 

For  over  sixty  years,  Montclair  State  College  has  endeavored  to  be  loyal 
to  the  basic  needs  of  higher  education:  recruiting  a  scholarly  faculty;  selecting 
students  of  high  academic  promise;  devising  and  operating  as  comprehensive 
a  curriculum  as  possible;  providing  extracurricular  experiences  to  extend  and 
enrich  the  cultural  horizon  of  the  college  community;  keeping  alert  for  oppor- 
tunities to  make  the  educational  process  increasingly  effective;  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  individual  in  an  expanding  society. 

Although  Montclair  was  originally  an  institution  devoted  to  teacher  prep- 
aration, the  school's  objectives  have  always  been  more  than  professional.  One 
faculty  member  of  long  standing  adds:  "Montclair  believes  that  the  goal  of  the 
educational  process  is  the  freeing  of  people  from  myopic  thinking  and  action 
to  see  what  vision,  activated  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  can  accomplish."  Mont- 
clair has,  therefore,  been  guided  by  the  philosophy  that  the  questing  mind,  crea- 
tive thinking,  and  dedicated  discipline  best  characterize  the  educational  process. 
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The  philosophy  underlying  the  College's  existence,  from  first  to  last,  has  i!  ^ 
been  large  enough  to  include  both  the  student  preparing  for  a  particular  profes-  i  '<) 
sion  and  the  student  preparing  for  the  myriad  tasks  in  a  world  of  limitless 
frontiers.    ' 

The  mission  of  Montclair  State  College  is  the  highest  quality  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  the  principal  disciplines  constituting  what  man  knows  explicitly; 
propounding  new  questions  and  advancing  knowledge  in  these  disciplines  through 
the  highest  possible  levels  of  research  and  artistic  expression;  synthesizing  and 
analyzing  knowledge  as  it  is  created  in  education,  industry,  government,  volun- 
tary group  and  individual  performance;  serving  the  public  interest  by  deliberate 
expression  of  alternative  perspectives  on  broad  social  issues  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  policy  proposals  for  the  resolution  of  these  social  issues;  help- 
ing resolve  the  high  level  informational,  advisory,  and  knowledge  application 
requirements  of  modern  society  in  all  the  basic  institutions;  providing  for  opti- 
mum development  of  individual  non-cognitive  and  affective  capabilities;  and 
assisting  the  student  to  comprehend  and  to  develop  a  philosophy  about  all  his 
roles  in  society — intellectual,  aesthetic,  economic,  moral,  social-recreational, 
physical,  and  civic. 

The  instructional  program  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions  will  be 
both  on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  The  full-time  faculty  will  be  i 
responsible  for  both  levels.  The  disciplines  are  organized  into  schools,  but  stu- 
dents will  have  free  choice  to  pursue  fields  of  interest  in  any  school  as  part  of 
their  education  and  faculty  may  be  assigned  to  more  than  one  school.  The 
instructional  program  will  be  coordinated  by  the  Vice  President  for  Instruction  ; 
through  a  council  composed  of  the  Deans,  faculty,  and  students  of  the  several 
schools. 

The  College  is  organized  under  vice  presidents  into  the  three  basic  divi- 
sions of  instruction,  administration  and  business  services.  This  organization 
reflects  the  concern  at  Montclair  State  for  major  attention  to  research,  policy 
studies  and  service  programs  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  New  Jersey  and  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  and  the  concern  for  the  integration  of  these  with 
the  instructional  program.  The  media  center,  college  press,  computer  center, 
and  research  bureaus  are  coordinated  through  the  office  of  the  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Provost. 

While  these  will  have  their  own  personnel,  faculty  will  also  serve  in  these 
groups.  The  full-time  personnel  of  the  group  will  participate  in  the  All-College 
Coordinating  Council.  The  community  service  group  is  formed  in  this  manner 
and  will  also  include  faculty  and  students  in  specific  projects  and  share  a  role 
in  the  all-college  coordinating  council.  Both  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
instructional,  research  and  public  service  functions  will  be  integrated. 

The  unique  aspects  of  Montclair  State  College  are  expressed  in  its  recent 
formation  into  six  schools,  each  organized  upon  disciplines  forming  a  coherent 
frame  of  reference.  The  arrangement  of  disciplines  into  schools  permits  a  specific 
organization  for  each  discipline  grouping  that  is  rationally  suited  to  the  differ- 
ences among  disciplines,  provides  focused  leadership  upon  the  problems  of  those 
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isciplines,  and  arranges  students  into  interest  groups  that  permit  the  individual 
to  be  met  in  affective  as  well  as  intellectual  terms.   Each  of  the  schools  is  charged 

'ith  ordering  its  affairs  to  serve  the  College  missions  in  the  terms  most  applicable 
[to  the  disciplines  involved.  At  the  same  time,  the  several  schools  will  develop  a 
unique  balance  among  the  College  missions — the  School  of  Professional  Arts  and 
IJSciences  will  be  particularly  concerned  with  the  knowledge  applications  mission 
jwhile  the  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  will  more  likely  emphasize 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  mission.  However,  this  will  be  a  matter  of  empha- 
sis, not  an  exclusion  of  functions  from  any  school. 

Another  unique  aspect  of  the  College  emerges  from  its  location  near  the 
center  of  the  world's  largest  metropolitan  region  and  in  the  heart  of  the  eastern 
megalopolis.  In  its  instructional,  research  and  application  missions  the  College 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  problems  inherent  in  massive,  pluralistic  and 
concentrated  social  organization. 

The  College  is  also  uniquely  dedicated  to  building  its  programs  through 
inter-institutional  cooperation  in  all  of  the  functional  areas  of  its  mission,  at  both 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  so  that  it  may  adequately  respond  to  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  students  who  will  seek  higher  education  over  the 
next  thirty  years^  the  explosive  growth  of  knowledge,  and  the  accelerating  depen- 
dence of  all  societal  functions  upon  immediate  application  of  the  latest  findings 
in  every  field  of  knowledge.  To  a  greater  than  usual  degree,  the  College  wishes 
to  respond  to  the  changes  in  social  structure  and  in  the  relationship  of  young 
people  to  learning  by  developing,  to  the  highest  degree  possible,  interdisciplinary 
study,  independent  learning,  off-campus  involvement,  and  direct  utilization  of 
original  materials  by  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  divisions: 
Instruction,  Administration,  and  Business  and  Financial  Services.  Each  divi- 
sion's chief  executive  officer  is  a  Vice  President.  The  Division  of  Administration 
is  headed  by  the  Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost.  The  President  of  the  Col- 
lege administers  through  these  divisions  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  various 
administration,  faculty  and  student  committees  including  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, whose  membership  is  divided  among  all  three  groups. 

PARKING 

All  students  who  are  eligible  to  drive  automobiles  on  the  campus  are  re- 
quired to  register  their  automobiles  and  display  a  current  decal  according  to  the 
instructions  which  are  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Parking  Director.  Students  must 
sign  an  agreement  to  observe  all  traffic  and  parking  regulations.  Failure  to  observe 
these  regulations  may  result  in  the  loss  of  parking  privileges.  The  parking  facili- 
ties are  severely  over  taxed,  and  no  student  is  assured  a  parking  space  as  part  of 
admission  to  the  College. 

Because  of  limited  parking  facilities,  dormitory  students  and  students  living 
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within  two  miles  of  the  campus  are  not  permitted  to  park  their  automobiles  on 
campus.  Commuting  students  are  encouraged  to  organize  car  pools  and  to  use 
public  transportation  in  order  to  conserve  parking  space. 

FACULTY-STUDENT  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Faculty-Student  Cooperative  Association  is  a  non-profit  corporation 
organized  to  operate  the  College  Supply  Store,  vending  machines,  and  other 
student  services.  The  governing  board  is  made  up  of  student,  faculty,  and  alumni 
representatives. 

THE  ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION 

All  graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
are  active  members  if  they  make  an  annual  gift.  Association  officers,  the  execu- 
tive board,  and  the  executive  secretary  plan  a  schedule  of  events  for  all  graduates 
and  their  guests.  ALUMNI  LIFE  is  mailed  to  each  graduate  several  times  a  year, 
giving  news  of  activities  of  the  College,  the  faculty,  and  the  alumni.  In  addition, 
an  annual  magazine,  the  ALUMNI  FORUM,  is  published  and  sent  to  all  active 
members. 

The  Alumni  Association  strives  to  continue  frendships  among  its  members 
and  with  the  College.  There  are  several  regional  clubs. 

The  alumni  maintain  an  office  in  College  Hall,  and  through  their  program 
of  annual  giving  support  the  many  activities  of  the  College  and  of  the  College 
Development  Fund. 

INTERNATIONAL  AND  OFF-CAMPUS   LEARNING   PROGRAM 

The  office  of  International  and  Off-Campus  Learning  has  the  responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  various  ofT-campus  credit  programs  offered  by  the  several 
schools  of  the  college.  This  may  take  the  form  of  both  structured  and  unstruc- 
tured programs  of  study  either  abroad  or  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  college  to  encourage  learning  through  involvement  in  academically  sound 
programs  off  the  campus. 

The  International  and  Off-Campus  Learning  Office  already  coordinates  a, 
program  for  the  Department  of  Sociology  which  includes  an  externship,  a  practi- 
cum,  and  a  program  of  independent  study,  each  of  which  earn  three  college 
credits.  In  addition  to  this,  the  office  coordinates  all  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Exchange  Programs,  the  Experiment  in  International  Living,  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  Copenhagen,  England,  and  Scodand  Semester. 

Students  may  earn  academic  credit  by  participating  in  foreign  and  domestic] . 
field  studies  trips.  The  current  study  trips  are  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Florida,  and  I 
the  British  Isles,  with  additional  study  tours  under  development.  The  trips  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Florida  take  place  during  Christmas  and  Spring  Vacatiorj 
while  the  British  Isle  Tour  is  conducted  in  the  summer.   Two  college  credits  are 
awarded  to  each  participant  of  the  winter  and  spring  tours  and  students  on  the 
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ree  week  summer  field  study  course  receive  three  credits.  Charter  trips  abroad 
e  also  coordinated  by  this  office  which  allow  students,  faculty,  administration, 
id  alumni  to  fly  to  Europe  at  substantial  savini;s. 

Communication  with  groups  who  have  interests  which  are  international  in 
iture  can  be  of  mutual  benefit.  Therefore,  this  office  will  act  as  liaison  between 
e  college  and  these  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  off-campus  experience,  an  on-campus  International 
Liltural  Program  Center  is  being  planned.  This  building  will  provide  a  place 
[lere  international  fine  and  performing  arts  would  be  presented  and  also  allow 
siting  foreign  students  and  guests  to  stay  for  short  periods  of  time. 

HE   MONTCLAIR   STATE   COLLEGE   DEVELOPMENT   FUND 

Although  New  Jersey  provides  the  basic  requirements  for  all  Montclair 
ate's  students,  the  College  Development  Fund  supplies,  through  voluntary  sup- 
)rt,  the  extra  ingredients  for  a  well-rounded  education. 

A  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  friends  of  the  College,  parents,  alumni, 
culty  and  student  representatives,  provides  direction  for  this  organization, 
hose  activities  include  bringing  distinguished  cultural  groups  to  the  College,  the 
irchase  of  fine  art  and  scholarly  books,  the  underwriting  of  the  cost  of  further 
udy  for  students  and  faculty,  and  the  encouragement  of  travel  for  both.  The 
Lind  will  also  contribute  toward  the  creation  of  additions  to  the  campus,  i.e.,  a 
}w  Student  Union  Building,  an  Art  Gallery,  etc. 

FFICE  OF   PUBLIC   INFORMATION 

The  office  sends  out  news  releases,  feature  stories,  and  photographs  regard- 
g  college  events  and  student  and  faculty  activities  to  newspapers,  magazines, 
holarly  journals,  and  radio  and  television  stations.  Students  are  asked  to  fill  out 
background  card  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  to  facilitate  sending  news 
)out  them  to  their  hometown  papers. 

The  office  also  supervises  a  number  of  publications,  arranges  campus  tours 
>r  community  organizations,  maintains  a  Faculty  Speakers  Bureau  and  Student 
rogram  Service,  serves  as  liaison  between  the  college  and  various  community' 
"oups,  and  assists  in  planning  special  events  of  interest  to  the  college  and  com- 
unity. 
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Montclair  State  College  enrolls  students  from  New  Jersey,  other  states, 
and  from  foreign  countries.  New  Jersey  applicants  should  be  prepared  to  sub-,i 
mit  evidence  of  bona  fide  residency  in  the  state.  To  qualify  for  in-state  fees,  s 
student  must  be  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  a  period  of  six  monthf 
prior  to  registration.  Proof  of  residency  may  be  required  annually  as  the  studen  i 
continues  at  Montclair.  j 

Montclair  State  College  is  an  equal  opportunity  educational  institutioij 
and  seeks  applications  from  all  qualified  students  regardless  of  their  race,  creed 
or  national  origin. 

Admission  requirements  for  full  time  students  in  the  day  division  are  de 
scribed  for  two  groups:  Those  entering  the  freshman  class;  those  entering  a 
undergraduate  transfer  students  from  another  college.  Part  time  undergraduat' 
and  graduate  programs  are  available  through  the  Evening  Division  and  Summt 
Session  (See  p.  54). 

I.  APPLICATIONS 

All  requests  for  application  forms  or  inquiries  for  information  concer 
ing  admission  should  be  addressed  to: 

DIRECTOR   OF  ADMISSIONS 

MONTCLAIR   STATE  COLLEGE 

UPPER   MONTCLAIR,    NEW  JERSEY  07043 

No  application  for  admission  will  be  considered  unless  it  is  accompani 
by  a  $10.00  non-refundable  fee. 

Transfer  Applications 

No  student  who  has  been  fully  matriculated  at  another  college  or  u 
versity  may  apply  as  a  freshman  applicant.  Instead,  he  must  file  an  appli<,- 
tion  for  transfer  admission.    See  III.    AMISSIONS  AS   AN   UNDE- 
GRADUATE  TRANSFER  STUDENT.  ' 

II.  ADMISSION   TO  THE   FRESHMAN   CLASS 

1.  Regular  Decision  Applications 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  under  the  Regi'J 
Decision  Program  should  file  applications  in  the  Oflftce  of  Admissi  i 
before  February  1  of  the  year  in  which  entrance  is  desired.  Applicatn 
forms  are  available  from  late  summer  (one  year  prior  to  date  of  desid 
admission)  through  February  1.  Beginning  December  1st,  completed  '■)- 
plications  will  be  reviewed,  and  the  student  will  be  notified  of  his  stajS. 
The  earlier  a  student  has  his  application  complete,  the  sooner  he  will  yn 
of  the  Admissions  Committee's  decision.  i 
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An  accepted  student  must  pay  a  non-rcfundablc  advance  fee  of  $35.00 
/  May  1st  to  hold  his  place  in  the  freshman  class.  The  advance  fee  is 
Dplied  against  the  student  service  fee  when  he  enters  Montchiir.  All  fees 
•e  subject  to  change. 

,  Early  Decision  Applications 

Students  who  desire  to  attend  Montclair  as  their  first  choice  college,  and 
ho  are  thus  willing  to  delay  making  applications  to  other  colleges,  may 
pply  for  Early  Decision  and  notification.  The  deadline  for  receiving  such 
pplications  is  November  1;  notification  will  be  made  on  December  1, 
(lowing  ample  time  for  unsuccessful  candidates  to  apply  elsewhere.  Stu- 
cnis  accepted  under  the  Early  Decision  Program  must  submit  a  non- 
^fundable  advance  deposit  of  $35.00  to  hold  their  place  in  the  freshman 
lass  by  January  15. 

All  deferred  applications  will  be  reviewed  following  receipt  of  7th 
^mester  grade  reports  from  the  secondary  school.  The  candidate's  desire 
3  enter  Montclair  as  his  first  choice  college  is  the  most  important  factor 
3  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  apply  for  early  or  regular  decision. 

.   Economic  Opportunity  Fund  Applications 

Admission  into  New  Jersey's  colleges  is  highly  competitive  as  a  result  of 
le  state's  extreme  shortage  of  college  seats.  Consequently,  many  New  Jer- 
£y  students  with  good  academic  potential  who  lack  the  competitive  admis- 
ions  credentials  are  unable  to  obtain  a  college  seat. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Higher  Education  is  attempting  to  re- 
olve  these  problems  in  two  manners:  1 )  by  providing  more  monies  for  the 
'xpansion  of  New  Jersey  higher  education  facilities;  and  2)  with  the  Edu- 
ational  Opportunity  Fund  Act  of  1968. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Fund  Act  is  an  attempt  by  the  State  De- 
)artment  of  Higher  Education  to  encourage  New  Jersey  colleges  to  expand 
'heir  supportive  services  and  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students 
vith  good  academic  potential  whether  or  not  they  possess  the  competitive 
idmissions  credentials.  The  Act  respects  the  fact  that  academic  records  do 
lot  always  accurately  reflect  academic  potential  and/or  ability.  Therefore, 
he  Act  attempts  to  equalize  the  opportunities  for  college  admissions  among 
ill  the  various  groups  in  which  good  academic  potential  may  be  found. 

Montclair  State  College  has  introduced  an  Educational  Opportunity 
^und  (E.O.F.)  Program  in  order  to  insure  that  the  college  appeals  to  a 
i^'ider  variety  of  student  abilities,  interests,  and  needs.  In  that  the  regular 
:ollege  procedures  are  already  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students 
lA'ho  have  good  ability  and  strong  credentials,  the  E.O.F.  Program  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  who  have  good  ability  which  may 
lot  be  accurately  illustrated  by  their  credentials. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Fund  Program  should  file  applications  in  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions before  February  15th  of  the  year  in  which  entrance  is  desired. 
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Once  a  student  is  accepted  into  Montclair  State's  E.O.F.  Program,  he  is 
provided  with  a  series  of  supportive  features  that  are  essential  if  that  stu-| 
dent  is  to  obtain  those  skills  necessary  for  success  on  the  college  level.  The! 
following  are  supplemental  services  in  which  the  E.O.F.  students  become; 
involved:  ! 

a.  After  admission,  each  student  is  tested  and  assigned  to  a  reading  lab. 
The  amount  of  time  each  student  must  spend  in  the  lab  depends  di- 
rectly on  the  extent  of  the  deficiencies  reflected  on  that  student's 
test  results. 

b.  Each  student  is  evaluated  individually  and  financial  aid  is  providec 
according  to  need  and  eligibility.  Every  student  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute something  toward  financing  his  education. 

c.  A  coordinated  tutorial  program  each  student  with  the  tutors  he  needji 
in  areas  of  weakness. 

d.  Each  student  is  required  to  see  an  E.O.F.  counselor  at  regular  in| 
tervals  to  avoid  having  daily  problems  escalate  into  crises. 


Above  and  beyond  these  services,  the  E.O.F.  student  must  fulfill  all  th 
requirements  and  demands  placed  on  any  other  Montclair  State  student  for  grad 
nation. 

A.  Entrance  Examinations 

Freshman  applicants  shall  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Co 
lege  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Early  Decision  applicants  must  take  tb 
S.A.T.  no  later  than  the  July  test  date  following  their  junior  year;  Reguk 
Decision  and  E.O.F.  candidates,  no  later  than  December  of  their  senic 
year.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  applicant's  high  school  or  direct 
to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeto: 
New  Jersey  08540,  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  desired  examination  dat 

B.  Placement  Examinations 

All  candidates  who  are  accepted  for  admission  will  be  required  to  subir 
scores  from  three  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examinati( 
Board  before  they  may  enroll.  Of  the  three  Achievement  Tests,  one  must  1 
English  Composition  and  one  must  be  in  a  foreign  language.  The  thi 
Achievement  Test  should  be  in  an  area  in  which  the  student  feels  best  pr! 
pared  to  be  tested,  and  ideally,  in  an  area  in  which  he  intends  to  study 
the  College.  These  tests  should  be  taken  no  later  than  March  of  the  seni 
year.  • 

Students  who  intend  to  major  in  Business  Studies  or  in  K-12  Teach' 
Education  Curricula  (Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders;  Fine  Ar; 
Home  Economics;  Industrial  Education  and  Technology;  Music;  or  Phyj: 
cal  Education,  See  p.  60)   do  not  necessarily  have  to  take  the  forei 
language  Achievement  Test  but  must  submit  scores  on  two  Achieveme 
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Tests  in  addition  to  the  English  Composition. 
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Candidates  wishing  to  demonstrate  strengths  in  specific  areas  may  choose 
hQ  option  of  submitting  Achievement  Test  scores  prior  to  the  admission  de- 
ision.  Students  who  desire  the  Admissions  Committee  to  consider  their 
cores  as  part  of  the  admissions  decision  should  take  Achievement  Tests  no 
iter  than  December  of  the  senior  year. 

I.   Academic  Requirements  For  Admission 

A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  an  approved 
econdary  school,  a  High  School  Equivalency  Certificate,  or  a  certificate 
howing  that  the  applicant  is  scheduled  for  graduation  during  the  current 
cholastic  year  is  required.  The  certificate  will  name  the  secondary  school 
ubjects  the  applicant  has  completed  and  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  the  number 
if  weeks  given  to  each  subject,  the  number  of  recitation  periods  per  week, 
nd  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  applicant.  The  minimum  college  prepara- 
Dry  units  required  for  admission  are  as  follows: 

UBJECT  UNITS 

•nglish    4 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy 2 

Mathematics  (including  1st  course  in  Algebra)   2 

cience    2 

'oreign  Languages   2 

Restricted  Electives  to  be  Selected  from  the  Areas  of  Social  Studies, 

Science,  Mathematics  or  Languages 2 

Tee  Electives   2 

^otal   16 

).  Special  Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  High  School  Recommendation:  A  rating  of  the  student's  character 
ind  probable  success  in  college  will  be  made  by  the  officials  of  the  applicant's 
econdary  school  on  forms  furnished  by  the  College. 

2.  Health  Report:  The  medical  and  physical  examination  form  will  be 
nailed  only  to  those  applicants  who  have  been  accepted  by  the  College.  The 
amily  physican,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  College,  will  certify  a  candidate's 
lealth  and  physical  fitness.  The  College  physician  may  be  asked  to  evaluate 
I  candidate's  ability  to  perform  curricular  and  professional  responsibilities. 

3.  Requirements  for  Special  Areas:  Applicants  to  the  freshman  class 
ire  given  the  option  of  choosing  a  major  at  admission  or  deferring  the  choice 
intil  after  the  freshman  year.  Applications  indicating  specific  major  re- 
quests will  be  evaluated,  giving  special  attention  to  specific  preparation 
md/or  demonstrated  interest  in  the  major.  Results  of  appropriate  Achieve- 
ment Tests  may  be  used  in  this  light.  Admission  to  the  areas  of  physical 
-ducation,  fine  arts,  music,  or  speech  and  theater  depends  on  successful 
:oinpletion  of  specific  department  tests,  auditions,  or  interviews.    These 
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requirements  will  be  the  same  whether  the  student  decides  on  major  before 
admission  or  defers  his  decision  until  after  admission  to  the  College.  It  is 
possible  to  be  admitted  to  the  College  but  not  to  the  department  of  one's 
choice. 

E.    Advanced  Placement  Examination  For  Credit 

Students  admitted  to  Montclair  who  have  completed  the  special  exam- 
inations administered  by  the  Advancement  Placement  Board  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  and/or  other  standardized  examinaiions,  m^^ 
submit  such  examinations  for  advanced  placement  credit.  The  faculties  o 
the  several  curriculums  may,  at  their  discretion,  grant  earned  college  credit 
plus  waiver  of  required  courses. 

III.   ADMISSION   AS  AN   UNDERGRADUATE  TRANSFER   STUDENT 

Students  who  have  previously  attended  another  accredited  college  o 
junior  college  may  apply  for  transfer  either  semester.  The  deadline  for  complei 
ing  both  parts  of  the  application  is  May  1st  for  the  fall  semester  and  Decembe 
1st  for  the  spring  semester. 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  transfer,  a  student  must  have  accumi 
lated  24  semester  hours  of  "C"  or  better  work  at  an  accredited  institution.  A , 
though  special  consideration  is  given  to  servicemen,  graduates  of  junior  college 
and  students  with  financial  and  commuting  problems,  there  are  never  enoug' 
openings  for  all  deserving  students  because  the  number  admitted  depends  on  tt, 
openings  available  in  each  department  at  the  upper  levels.  Transfer  studen 
are  considered  for  admission  to  a  specific  major  only.  Those  presenting  min; 
mum  2.0  (C)  credentials  cannot  expected  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  marl 
strong  students  who  apply. 

Decisions  are  announced  in  June  for  Fall  admission;  in  December,  f 
Spring  admission. 

ADMISSION   OF   FOREIGN   STUDENTS  | 

Foreign  students  who  meet  academic  requirements  of  the  College  m 
be  accepted  for  matriculation  in  a  degree  program.    Applicants  from  forei,' 
countries  must  complete  an  Application  for  Admission  through  the  Office 
International  and  Off  Campus  Learning  Programs*  \ 

Foreign-born  students  who  are  in  this  country  on  permanent  visa  m 
apply  for  admission  as  a  resident  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  living  throu 
the  Office  of  Admissions. 


Tor  educational  programs  in  the  U.S.,  foreign  students  should  consult  the  Institute  ' 
International  Education  (809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10017)  and  J 
various  publications,  e.g.,  Teacher  Education  in  the  United  States  (New  York:  Instit " 
of  International  Education,  19'71). 
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dmission   of  Veterans 

Any  veteran  who  plans  to  attend  Montclair  State  College  under  the  G.l. 
ill  should  apply  for  a  certificate  of  eligibility  and  entitlement  at  the  nearest 
jgional  office  of  the  Veterans  Administration  well  in  advance  of  registering  at 
le  College.  In  requesting  this  certificate,  the  veteran  is  advised  to  indicate  clear- 
1  his  educational  objective,  since  the  Veterans  Administration  has  established 
rtain  limitations  especially  with  regard  to  change  of  curriculum  or  educational 
bjective.  At  the  time  of  each  registration,  the  veteran  should  also  consult  with 
le  College  Veterans'  Counselor  to  make  certain  that  his  certificate  is  in  order 
nd  that  he  has  taken  the  proper  steps  to  expedite  his  education. 

XPENSES* 

jeneral  Expenses  for  Regular  College  Year: 
The  annual  tuition  and  fees  are: 

Tuition— N.J.  Residents  $350.00 

Tuition— Out  of  State  Residents  700.00 

Student  Government  Association  Fee  60.00 

(Service  Charge  and  Fees  39.00 

Student  Union  Fee  (1971-72)  32.50 

I         Students  may  purchase  all  meals  in  the  College  cafeteria  at  the  rate  of  $  1 3 
f)er  week,  payable  in  quarterly  installments  in  advance.    Lunches  are  available 
^^  'or  commuting  students. 

Special  fees  in  connection  with  senior  graduation  activities  are  determined 
)y  a  senior  committee  each  year  prior  to  Commencement. 

The  tuition  fee  if  payable  in  two  installments:  one-half  in  September  and 
bne-half  in  January.   These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

.IVING  EXPENSES  FOR  REGULAR  YEAR  OF  APPROXIMATELY  35  WEEKS 

1 1  Charge  for  a  room  in  the  residence  halls  is  $590  for  the  academic  year 

J  (subject  to  change).   The  charge  for  board  is  tentatively  fixed  at  $546.    Pay- 
j  pents  are  due  on  or  before  registration,  one-half  each  semester. 

it  is  essential  that  these  charges  be  met  on  the  dates  specified;  otherwise,  for- 
j  ifeiture  of  room  assignment  may  result. 

t  (After  official  notice  of  acceptance  a  student  desiring  consideration  for  housing 
jshould  write  to  the  Director  of  Housing  for  an  application. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  be  accommodated  in  residence  halls  are  assisted  in 
obtaining  rooms  in  private  homes  near  the  college. 


*A11  fees  are  subject  to  change. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND   LOANS 

All  scholarships,  loans  and  grants  are  coordinated  by  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Cor^mittee.  Each  application  for  aid  is  reviewed  by  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine the  financial  assistance  granted  to  a  student  who  can  meet  the  scholarship 
standards  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Students  on  scholarships  musi 
maintain  a  satisfactory  scholastic  average  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  financial  aid 

The  Scholarship  Committee  at  Montclair  State  College  is  always  ready  tc 
assist  students  and  parents  in  analyzing  their  financial  problems  and  to  offei 
advice  and  assistance. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids,  Stu 
dent  Personnel  Office,  College  Hall,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair 
New  Jersey  07043. 


New  Jersey  State  Scholarships 


[m 


Chapter  150  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  competitiv 
college  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  a  maximum  of  five  percent  of  each  year' 
high  school  graduating  class.  Recipients  of  the  scholarships  will  be  selected  oi,' 
the  basis  of  demonstrated  financial  needs,  high  moral  character,  good  citizen) 
ship,  dedication  to  American  ideals,  and  achievement  on  a  competitive  examina 
tion.   State  Scholarships  cover  tuition  at  Montclair  State  College. 

Awards  are  granted  for  a  four-year  period,  renewable  annually.  Althougi 
students  are  eligible  to  apply  for  State  Scholarships  while  they  are  freshmen  i 
college,  should  they  be  granted  an  award  they  may  not  receive  it  beyond  th 
period  which  usually  comprises  a  four-year  undergraduate  program. 

If  a  student  is  unable  to  begin  college  after  receiving  a  State  Scholarshi{| 
he  may  re-apply  for  a  State  award  again  the  next  year  since  he  is  still  within 
twelve-month  period  of  his  high  school  graduation.  If  he  is  unable  to  continuj 
his  college  education  once  he  has  begun,  he  may  request  the  Commission  to  grari 
him  a  leave  of  absence.  A  leave  is  granted  for  a  six-month  term  and  may,  undd 
certain  circumstances,  be  renewed  for  one  term.  The  student's  period  of  eligi 
bility  to  receive  a  State  Scholarship  is  reduced  by  the  time  he  is  on  leave.  I 

The  scholarship  legislation  requires  that  in  order  to  renew  an  award,  ^ 
student  must  have  achieved  satisfactory  academic  progress  and  must  remain  i 
full-time  enrollment.  It  is  necessary  also  for  a  holder  to  remain  a  resident  of  tl 
State  of  New  Jersey. 


Applications  and  other  information  may  be  secured  from: 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  COMMISSION 

225  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
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;tudent  Work  Program 

The  student  work  program  was  established  to  assist  students  in  need  of 
inancial  assistance.  Under  this  program  the  student  agrees  to  perform  services 
)f  a  designated  nature  for  compensation  at  a  specified  rate. 

Any  student  who  demonstrates  financial  need  and  meets  the  work  require- 
nents  of  the  college  administration  is  eligible.  Holders  of  State  Scholarships  are 
;ligible  for  consideration  under  the  student  work  program.  Applications  may  be 
)btained  from  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 

^art-Time  Employment  Service 

The  Student  Personnel  Office  lists  opportunities  for  part-time  employ- 
nent.  Students  interested  in  part-time  employment  should  register  in  the  Office 
)f  Financial  Aids.  Employers  are  invited  to  list  part-time  openings  with  the 
director  of  Financial  Aids 

guaranteed  Bank  Loans 

Chapter  121  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  guaranteed  or 
'nsured  bank  loans  to  qualified  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
neeting  their  expenses  of  higher  education.  Applications  may  be  obtained  from 
I  participating  bank  or  by  writing  directly  to  the  New  Jersey  Higher  Education 
\ssistance  Authority,  225  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Any  person  may  apply  for  a  loan  to  the  New  Jersey  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Authority  if  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  New  Jersey  for  6 
nonths  or  longer  preceding  the  date  of  his  application  for  such  a  loan,  and  is 
18  years  of  age  or  over. 

! National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 
The  College  participates  in  the  Federal  Loan  Program  which  is  described 
11  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  II,  "Student  Loans."  Students  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  this  loan  program  provided  there  is  evidence  of  need  and 
satisfactory  scholarship  is  demonstrated.  Recipients  of  these  loans  are  not  re- 
!  I^uired  to  begin  making  payments  until  one  year  following  graduation  from  col- 
lege. Special  provisions  are  made  for  those  students  who  plan  to  enter  the 
peaching  profession. 

i|  An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  is  not  considered  until  the  prospective 

student  has  received  an  official  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  College.  Additional 
information  and  application  forms  are  available  from  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aids. 

Federal  Financial  Aid 

Montclair  State  College  participates  in  the  federal  Work — Study  Program, 
offering  jobs  both  on  and  off  campus.  In  addition.  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  are  available  to  students  who  qualify  as  determined  by  federal  guidelines. 
Applications  for  work  opportunities,  and  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  should 
be  made  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 
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SPECIAL  AWARDS,  FUNDS,  SCHOLARSHIPS* 

Adelphes  Club  Scholarship 

B.  Croce  Education  Society 

Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Fund 

Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

Field  Studies  Fund 

John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

Judge  Esther  Unterman  Scholarship 

Katharine  B.  Hall  Award 

Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange 

Margaret  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship 

Mark  Andrews  Scholarship  Fund 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  Scholarships 

New  Jersey  Extension  Homemakers  Council  Scholarship 

New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Association  Scholarship 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship 

Scott  Harris  Scholarship  (for  graduates  of  East  Orange,  N.J.,  High  Schools) 

Student  Assistant  Emergency  Fund 

Teresa  Farrell  Scholarship 

The  Vincent  and  Dorothy  Farrell  Scholarship 


^Additional  information  regarding  special  awards,  funds,  and  scholarships  is  available  in  tlj 
office  of  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 


Science  Students  at  Work 


Photo  credit:  M.S.C.  Media  Center 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

The  Student  Personnel  Division,  headed  by  the  Dean  of  Students,  is  com- 
posed of  the  Counseling,  Health  Center,  Housing,  Financial  Aids,  Psychological 
Services  and  Student  Activities  offices.  These  units'  responsibilities  include  coun- 
seling and  academic  advisement,  financial  aid,  medical  services,  housing,  Vet- 
erans' assistance,  and  coordination  and  scheduling  of  student  activities. 

New  Student  Orientation 

The  orientation  program  at  Montclair  State  College  assists  all  new  students 
in  adapting  to  the  college  community. 

During  orientation  new  students  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  officials  of  the  College,  officers  of  the  Student  Government  Association  and 
upper  classmen  who  are  officially  in  charge  of  the  student  phase  of  the  orientation 
program.  Through  these  persons  new  students  are  made  aware  of  campus  organi- 
zations, and  of  their  responsibilities  and  privileges  as  members  of  the  college 
community. 

Through  numerous  activities,  the  College  attempts  to  develop  in  the  new 
student  a  feeling  for  and  an  appreciation  of  its  history,  traditions,  ideals  and 
objectives.  Assemblies  are  planned  during  the  Fall  semester  so  that  faculty  mem- 
bers, lecturers  and  campus  organizations  may  address  the  freshmen. 

Recognizing  that  an  important,  immediate  adjustment  be  made  by  a  new 
student  in  adapting  to  a  new  social  world,  many  of  the  activities  of  orientation 
are  designed  to  encourage  new  students  to  meet  socially  with  various  student 
groups  and  with  faculty  and  administrative  officials.  The  social  highlight  of  the 
week  has  traditionally  been  the  President's  Reception. 

Housing  Accommodations 

The  college  has  five  residence  halls,  each  staffed  by  a  Director.  Chapin 
Hall,  Stone  Hall,  and  Webster  Hall  house  one  hundred  students  each.  Freeman 
Hall  houses  two  hundred  students.  A  new  residence,  Bohn  Hall,  was  opened  in 
Sept.,  1971  to  house  six  hundred  students.  The  regulations  governing  residence 
hall  life  are  determined  by  the  Inter-Residence  Hall  Federation,  the  Coordinators 
of  Housing,  and  the  Directors.  Both  individual  and  group  responsibility  are 
emphasized.  Many  opportunities  for  social,  cultural,  and  intellectual  activities 
are  developed  within  the  halls.  Undergraduate  Resident  Assistants  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  helping  freshmen  make  a  happy  and  successful  adjustment  to 
college  and  residence  hall  life. 

Application  for  housing  is  accepted  after  the  Director  of  Admissions  has 
given  official  notice  of  acceptance.  Residence  hall  assignments  are  made  for 
one  year  only. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  residence  halls  are  assisted 
by  the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office  in  obtaining  housing  in  private  homes  and 
apartments  near  the  campus.  An  Off-Campus  Student  Advisory  Board  pro- 
vides a  liaison  between  these  students  and  those  living  in  the  residence  halls. 
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It  is  the  policy  and  practice  of  Montclair  State  College  to  comply  with 
the  intent  of  the  Law  Against  Discrimination  as  set  forth  in  Title  10,  Chapter  5, 
New  Jersey  Statutes  Annotated.  The  act  is  intended  "to  protect  all  persons  and 
eliminate  practices  of  discrimination  against  persons  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  ancestry  .  .  ." 

Pursuant  thereto  the  college  makes  all  on-campus  housing  assignments 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin  or  ancestry.  College  listing 
of  off-campus  homes  and  apartments  is  extended  only  to  those  who  agree  to 
abide  by  this  law.  Complaints  of  unlawful  discrimination  will  be  referred 
promptly  to  the  New  Jersey  Attorney  General  or  other  appropriate  agencies. 

Attendance 

ALTHOUGH  CLASS  ATTENDANCE  IS  DESIRABLE,  IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  MANDA- 
TORY. HOWEVER  IT  IS  THE  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  STUDENT  TO  FULFILL  ALL 
COURSE  REQUIREMENTS.  ABSENCE  FROM  LABORATORY  OR  STUDIO  SES- 
SIONS SHALL  BE  BY  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  INSTRUCTOR. 

Confirmation  of  Registration 

IT  IS  THE  STUDENTS  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ATTEND  AT  LEAST  ONE  CLASSi 
MEETING  OF  ALL  COURSES  FOR  WHICH  HE  IS  ENROLLED  DURING  THE  FIRST 
TWO  WEEKS  OF  CLASSES  TO  CONFIRM  HIS  REGISTRATION. 

Health  Services 

The  Montclair  State  Health  Center,  located  in  the  west  wing  of  Russ  Hall, 
is  the  center  of  the  College's  medical  services  to  the  campus  community.  With 
two  doctors  and  five  nurses  comprising  its  staff  it  serves  all  students,  faculty  and 
staff  24  hours  every  day. 

Its  initial  role  is  to  identify  potential  health  problems  through  pre-parti- 
cipadon  examinations.  In  fulfillment  of  this  responsibility  the  Center  annually 
administers  tuberculosis  screening  to  all  students,  provides  examinations  for 
some  varsity  and  intra-mural  participants,  and  requires  a  health  statement  from 
all  entering  students. 

Secondly,  it  serves  a  diagnostic  purpose  for  students  who  have  symptoms 
which  might  indicate  health  problems.  For  this  purpose  the  doctors  have  sched- 
uled office  hours  when  concerned  individuals  may  see  them.  Minor  problems 
can,  and  usually  are,  handled  by  the  Center.  Individuals  with  more  serious  prob- 
lems are,  as  a  rule,  referred  to  their  personal  physicians,  or  specialists,  for  fur- 
ther care. 

Thirdly,  it  is  the  campus  First  Aid  center.  For  this  purpose  the  Center  haj 
a  staff  of  graduate  nurses  on  call  who  can  provide  immediate  professional  aid 
In  this  role  referrel  is  often  made  to  hospitals  for  immediate  care  or  to  the  indi' 
vidual's  personal  physician  in  less  serious  cases. 

Last  of  all  the  Center  is  where  students  should  go  if  they  suspect  an} 
physical  problem.  The  Center  has  rooms  in  which  students  may  stay  for  ob 
servation  or  treatment  for  short  periods  when  necessary.  Resident  hall  and  off 
campus  resident  students,  particularly,  should  avail  themselves  of  this  servia 
whenever  it  is  their  belief  that  they  may  feel  ill  or  are  injured.  I 

I 
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Psychological  Counseling  Services 

A  Psychological  Counseling  Program  is  available  at  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege. Therapy  is  carried  on  with  all  of  the  standards  of  confidentiality  which  are 
customary  for  this  kind  of  program.  Psychological  and  psychiatric  diagnoses  are 
available  for  students  who  need  assistance. 

Confidentiality:  The  ethical  practices  standards  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  are  used  as  guides  by  the  specially  appointed  staff.  This  means  that 
neither  the  student's  name  nor  the  contents  of  the  therapy  sessions  can  become 
a  part  of  a  student's  record  without  his  permission. 

Intake  procedures:  All  counselees  coming  for  their  first  interview  should  report 
to  the  Psychological  Counseling  secretary  for  an  appointment.  The  intake  ses- 
sion will  include  a  discussion  of  reasons  for  seeking  aid  and  probably  some  psy- 
chological tests. 

Therapy  Sessions:  Brief,  intensive  psychotherapy  is  offered  without  charge  to 
full-time  undergraduate  students  who  feel  that  fears,  conflicts,  depressions,  ten- 
sions or  self-doubts  are  interfering  with  optimum  growth.  Frank,  open  commu- 
nication with  the  psychologist  should  speed  the  process  of  returning  to  a  life  of 
competence  and  satisfaction. 

Off-Campus  Referrals:  Sometimes  a  student  may  wish  to  continue  in  greater 
I  depth  with  the  therapy  program  started  on  campus.  Occasionally  the  present- 
ing problem  is  such  that  it  should  not  be  treated  in  the  setting  which  includes 
friends  and  teachers.  In  these  cases  the  program  is  prepared  to  help  make  ar- 
rangements with  a  private  psychotherapist  or  mental  health  agency. 

Staff:  One  full-time,  licensed  clinical  psychologist,  several  part-time  licensed  psy- 
'  chologists  and  a  part-time  psychiatrist  are  available  on  a  schedule  which  covers 
every  school  day  throughout  the  academic  year. 

'  ■  Student  Insurance 
i'  I 
i  A  student's  medical  reimbursement  insurance  plan  providing  accident  and 

.  '.  sickness  benefits  is  available  to  all  students.  The  premium  for  one  calendar  year 

I  is  $20.00  payable  at  registration.    A  reduced  rate  is  available  beginning  with 

the  second  semester.    Students  are  encouraged  to  purchase  this  insurance  and 

those  participating  in  interscholastic  athletics  are  required  to  have  it.    In  the 

j  I  event  of  disability,  students  covered  by  this  plan  should  get  instructions  for  filing 
the  claim  at  the  College  Health  Center.  Questions  regarding  registration  for 
the  policy  should  be  directed  to  the  Student  Personnel  Department. 

^  j  Student  Counseling  and  Advisement 

(  i  All  members  of  the  Student  Personnel  Department  provide  guidance  and 

1:  )  counseling  for  students.    Services  extend  from  personal  counseling  of  a  general 

nature  to  specialized  counseling  in  such  areas  as  financial  aids,  part-time  em- 
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ployment,  academic  advisement,  housing,  veterans'  affairs,  health,  emotional 
adjustment,  leadership  training,  and  social  adjustment. 

Each  new  student  is  assigned  to  a  facutly  member  from  his  major  depart- 
ment for  general  counseling  and  academic  advisement.  Students  usually  re- 
tain their  faculty  advisers  throughout  their  undergraduate  years.  Students  are 
expected  to  confer  with  their  advisers  at  each  registration  for  assistance  in  cur- 
riculum planning  and  to  obtain  program  approval.  Group  advisory  meetings  are 
organized  periodically,  and  students  are  expected  to  participate.  When  neces- 
sary, students  arrange  for  individual  conferences  with  faculty  advisers. 


Planning  for  a  Greater  M.S.C. 


Photo  credit:  M.S.C.  Media  Center 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Purpose 

Organized  student  activities  arc  viewed  as  being  essential  to  the  over-all 
educational  program  of  Montclair  State  College.  By  providing  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  good  citizenship,  leadership,  and  constructive  use  of  leisure 
time,  co-curricular  activities  augment  the  academic  activities  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  total  educational  experience. 

Student  Government  Association 

The  Student  Government  Association  is  composed  of  all  the  undergrad- 
uate students.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  representative  governmental  structure 
to  serve  the  student  body  at  Montclair  State  College.  Through  its  subdivisions 
the  Student  Government  Association  coordinates  all  efforts  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ards of  student  activities  and  establish  a  closer  relationship  among  administration, 
faculty,  and  students.  This  is  attained  by  means  of  a  well-rounded  program  of 
educational,  social,  cultural,  and  athletic  activities. 

The  legislative  branch  is  composed  of  representatives  from  each  class  and 
each  major  curriculum.  The  executive  branch  consists  of  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  past  President,  and  representatives  from  each 
of  the  major  activity  areas.  Non-voting  advisory  members  are  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents and  the  Financial  Aids  Officer. 

Black  Organization  For  Success  In  Society 

Black  Organization  for  Success  in  Society  (B.O.S.S.)  is  a  society  com- 
prised mainly  of  black  students  at  Montclair  State  College.  In  its  name,  B.O.S.S. 
signifies  its  aspirations.  Any  individual,  black  or  white,  strives  to  be  successful 
in  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  The  black  students  at  Montclair  State  College 
feel  that  black  organization  can  be  an  instrumental  factor  in  achieving  success 
in  society.  Whether  it  is  on  campus  or  in  community,  the  members  of  B.O.S.S. 
are  dedicated  to  helping  the  black  man  help  himself.  In  this  manner  the  black 
man  can  develop  a  pride  in  himself,  learn  to  function  in  his  community,  and 
strive  for  success  in  society.  The  attainment  of  these  goals  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  all. 

Campus-Community  Scholar  Program 

The  establishment  of  the  CCSP  marked  the  culmination  of  several  years 
of  planning  for  a  unit  within  Montclair  State  College  which  would  be  dedicated 
to  new  adventures  in  liberal  education.  Without  sacrificing  established  stand- 
ards for  faculty  or  students,  the  Program  allows  experimentation  in  new  sub- 
ject areas,  schemes  of  class  organization,  and  approaches  to  academic  areas. 
The  Program  was  largely  student-initiated,  and  it  remains  largely  student-ad- 
ministered. The  faculty  are  recruited  from  the  various  academic  departments, 
and  much  of  the  work  is  interdisciplinary.  The  curriculum  of  the  Program  is 
experimental  and  under  continuous  development.    Relevance  to  contemporary 
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issues  and  current  student-concerns  is  stressed.  Involvement  within  the  com- 
munity through  academic  activity  is  a  major  goal.  Each  semester,  various 
small-group  seminars  are  organized  under  the  direction  of  a  joint  student-faculty 
coordinating  council.  Registration  takes  place  within  the  regular  college  calen- 
dar, and  credits  are  earned  through  successful  participation  in  the  seminars. 

Campus  Radio  Station 

The  Voice  of  Montclair  State  began  broadcasting  on  campus  in  the  Spring 
of  1967.  It  serves  as  a  medium  for  broadcasting  educational  programs 
involving  all  of  Montclair's  instructional  departments.  Any  undergraduate  stu- 
dent with  an  interest  in  broadcasting  may  become  a  member  of  the  Voice 
of  Montclair  State — WVMS. 

College  Athletics 

Montclair  State  College  offers  a  broad  and  comprehensive  sports  program 
to  all  students  of  the  College.  College  athletic  activities  are  supervised  and  co- 
ordinated through  a  board  of  student  and  faculty  representatives,  called  the 
Montclair  Athletic  Commission.  (See  section  on  Panzer  School  for  details.) 

College  Life  Union  Board  (CLUB) 

The  College  Life  Union  Board  is  the  division  of  the  Student  Government 
Association  that  is  responsible  for  student  activides.  It  is  the  coordinating  stu- 
dent organization  for  all  campus  social,  cultural,  and  recreational  programs. 

The  committees  carrying  out  the  programs  of  the  Board,  include  Con- 
cert, Lecture,  Cinema,  Music  and  Art,  Recreation,  and  Human  Relations  Lab- 
oratory. Student  membership  is  invited  on  all  committees. 

CLUB  sponsors  quality  programs  and  services  for  the  entire  College. 
Some  of  the  annual  events  are:  major  concerts,  the  Human  Relations  Labora- 
tory, the  Night  Coffee  House,  Homecoming,  Christmas  Ball,  the  Lecture  Series, 
transportation  to  off-campus  athletic  events,  and  Carnival. 

Council  For  International  and  National  Affairs 

CINA's  purpose  is  to  study  and  discuss  national  and  internadonal  events 
and  issues  of  vital  concern  to  American  life  and  culture.  Interest  is  stimulated 
by  lectures,  films,  and  student  panels  and  discussions.  The  club  is  open  to  all 
students. 

Drama  and  Theater  Productions 

The  College  recognizes  the  value  of  drama  and  theater  in  the  cultural 
life  of  a  well-rounded  student.  The  Memorial  Auditorium  serves  as  a  laboratory 
for  College  theatrical  activities.  At  least  three  major  productions  are  presented 
each  year  by  Players,  the  undergraduate,  college-wide  dramatic  organization. 
The  program  of  this  organization  also  includes  workshop  activities  throughout 
the  year  and  assistance  to  other  producing  groups  on  campus. 
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Experiment  in   International   Living 

Each  year  the  Student  Government  Association  provides  funds  for  several 
students  to  participate  in  the  Experiment  in  International  Living  during  their 
summer  vacation.  Students  are  selected  by  an  independent  agency  in  Putney, 
Vermont,  to  visit  the  foreign  country  of  their  choice  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  or 
South  America.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country.  The 
amount  granted  to  each  student  varies,  depending  upon  the  country  visited. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Through  the  Inter-Fraternity  and  Inter-Sorority  Councils,  a  system  of 
fraternities  and  sororities  is  conducted.  The  goal  of  these  organizations  is  to 
develop  fellowship,  citizenship,  and  character  among  the  members  while  build- 
ing school  spirit  and  morale.  Students  may  be  rushed  by  a  fraternity  or  sorority 
after  their  first  semester  at  Montclair  State  College. 

There  is  also  a  wide  range  of  honor  societies,  and  special  interest  clubs, 
and  organizations  on  campus.  Departmental  honorary  and  professional  or- 
ganizations are  numerous  in  many  fields  of  study.  Music,  Physical  Education, 
Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders,  Arts,  Education,  Mathematics,  Geog- 
raphy, Business,  English,  and  Science  are  just  some  of  the  academic  honoraries 
at  the  College. 

In  addition,  many  special  interest  clubs  operate  to  meet  the  diversified 
needs  and  interest  of  Montclair  students.  These  clubs  are  organized  to  provide 
educational,  social,  and  recreational  activities  for  the  student  body. 

Music  Programs  and  Organizations 

Opportunities  are  open  to  all  Montclair  students  to  broaden  their  classical 
music  backgrounds  through  the  many  varied  musical  organizations  and  pro- 
grams. The  coordinating  body  of  all  music  organizations,  the  Music  Organiza- 
tion Commission,  opens  the  doors  for  individual  study  in  musical  fields  of  spe- 
cial interest  through  its  different  divisions.  These  are:  the  Symphonic  Band, 
Concert  Band,  College  Orchestra,  Laboratory  Orchestra,  Concert  Choir,  Col- 
lege Choir,  Opera  Workshop  and  the  Music  Workshop,  including  various  types 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles. 

Montclair  State  College  has  sponsored  such  distinguished  visiting  per- 
formers and  groups  as  the  Zurich  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Wood- 
wind Quartet,  and  duo-pianists  Vronsky  and  Babin,  as  well  as  many  other  artists 
in  the  classical  field. 

Student  Publications 

Through  five  diff"erent  publications,  students  serve  the  College  and  gain 
valuable  experience  in  journalistic,  creative  and  managerial  fields. 

The  Arrowhead  is  the  handbook  for  new  students.  It  supplies  general 
campus  information,  policies,  descriptions  of  organizations,  and  serves  as  a  guide 
throughout  the  first  year  at  Montclair  State  College. 

The  Montclarion  is  the  student  newspaper  whose  chief  aim  is  to  keep  the 
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College  informed  of  important  events  and  news  of  interest  to  students.  Mont- 
clair  State  College  undergraduates  are  eligible  for  staff  positions;  previous  ex- 
perience is  not  necessary. 

T\\q' Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  which  presents  a  wide 
range  of  student  literary  talent  in  the  form  of  verse,  short  stories,  essays,  and 
illustrations.  Only  original  student  contributions  are  accepted.  Positions  on 
the  staff  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  student  body. 

La  Campana  is  the  College  yearbook.  It  covers  every  phase  of  College 
life  from  freshmen  hazing  to  graduation.  Staff  positions  are  open  to  all  under- 
graduates. 

Galumph  is  the  Montclair  State  College  humor  magazine.  Galumph  seeks 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  creativity  in  the  field  of  humor  and  to  present  light, 
thought-provoking  comments  on  life. 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges 

Each  year  a  number  of  outstanding  seniors  are  elected  for  inclusion  in 
this  national  listing.  The  election  criteria  are  scholarship,  participation  in  co- 
curricular  activities,  and  character  qualifications. 


Fine  Arts 

Fne  Arts  is  recognized  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  College. 
Frequent  exhibitions  of  work  of  recognized  artists  and  art  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students  are  displayed  in  the  Foyer  of  Sprague  Library.  The  College 
owns  an  excellent  collection  of  modern  and  contemporary  prints  which  together 
with  paintings  by  Fine  Arts  students  are  on  display  in  public  areas  and  admin- 
istrative offices. 


INFORMATION    SERVICES    AND    FEDERAL    RELATIONS 

This  division  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Provost  who  coordinates,  en- 
courages, aids  and  promotes  research  studies  in  all  divisions  of  the  academic 
community;  and  in  this  connection,  where  appropriate,  solicits  ancillary  fiscal 
resources  beyond  state  funds,  e.g.,  particularly  federal;  supervises  government 
and  foundation  negotiations  for  grants,  with  ongoing  interpretation  of  guidelines, 
construct  preparation  and  varia,  with  a  concomitant  responsibility  for  federal 
financial  aid.  Prepares  all  reports  in  which  the  retrieval  and  collection  of  Col- 
lege data  are  necessary  for  submission  to  state,  federal,  and  private  agencies. 
Responsibility  for  all  publications  of  the  College,  e.i^.,  college  bulletins,  cata- 
logues, programming  brochures  with  the  management  of  the  Montclair  State 
College  Press,  serving  as  editor  for  its  monographs  and  other  publications.  Pro- 
vides a  consultancy  resource  to  the  College  Library,  Media  Center,  Computor 
Center,  to  facilitate  a  coordination  of  information  retrieval  processes;  and  pro- 
vides adjunctive  and  ancillary  aids  for  academic  programs,  and  general  manage- 
ment of  information  services  for  the  academic  and  outside  communities. 

LIBRARY 

The  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  is  an  attractive,  modern,  air-conditioned 
building  located  centrally  on  the  campus.  Students  and  faculty  are  encouraged 
to  use  its  comfortable  facilities  which  include  study  table,  individual  study 
desks,  group  conference  rooms,  faculty  carrels  and  inviting  lounge  areas.  Smok- 
ing lounges  are  provided  on  the  ground  floor  where  a  typing  room  for  student 
use  is  also  located. 

A  knowledgeable  staff  of  librarians  is  on  hand  to  guide  students  to  the  use 
of  the  Library's  substantial  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  which  is  con- 
stantly expanding.  Liberal  lending  regulations  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
students'  access  to  this  collection.  Xerox  copying  machines  are  available  at 
nominal  costs  to  those  who  wish  to  eliminate  tedious  note  taking  from  printed 
materials  in  the  Library.  Periodicals,  books  and  documents  in  microtext  are  ac- 
cessible through  the  Library's  microfilm,  microfiche  and  microcard  readers. 

The  general  resources  of  the  Library  are  augmented  by  a  Curriculum 
Laboratory;  a  rapidly  growing  collection  of  United  States  and  New  Jersey  gov- 
ernment publications;  and  special  collections  that  include  the  China  Institute 
Library;  a  New  Jersey  collection;  and  four  important  poetry  collections  for  spe- 
cial research. 

MEDIA  CENTER 

The  Media  Center  has  been  an  instructional  support  service  of  the  total 
College  community  since  its  formal  inception  some  thirty  years  ago.  Along  with 
the  Library,  the  Center's  primary  function  has  been  to  provide  instructional  ma- 
terials for  use  by  faculty  and  students.  In  the  case  of  the  Media  Center  these 
materials,  whether  acquired  commercially  or  locally  produced,  are  of  a  non- 
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book  nature.  In  this  way  the  responsibility  of  the  Center  and  the  Library 
have  been  clearly  differentiated. 

Since  the  College  has  always  had  a  strong  student  activities  program  and 
since  the  program  in  so  many  instances  requires  the  use  of  communications 
media  and  ancillary  materials,  the  Center  has  undertaken  to  provide  service 
to  this  important  academic  community  endeavor. 

The  Center  provides  support  services  other  than  direct  instruction.  The 
Center  centralizes  the  purchase,  distribution,  and  circulation  of  College  audio- 
visual equipment.  It  maintains  an  inventory  of  such  equipment  and  expands 
this  inventory  as  needs  require.  It  maintains,  services,  and  repairs  all  audio- 
visual equipment  on  campus,  whether  it  be  part  of  Center  inventory  or  not. 

The  Director  of  the  Media  Center  supervises  some  thirty-eight  semester 
hours  of  instruction  in  this  field  which  enhances  and  extends  the  resources  af- 
forded by  the  Center  to  students.  The  Center  also  makes  available  its  resources 
to  the  outside  community  which  includes  professional  groups,  organizations, 
civic  associations,  and  other  related  agencies. 

COMPUTER  CENTER 

The  Computer  Center  performs  all  administrative  data  processing  for  the 
College.  It  also  provides  services  to  instructional  departments  of  the  College 
which  use  the  computer  or  tab  equipment  as  a  part  of  their  course  work  or  re- 
search. The  following  departments  of  the  College  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
service:  Anthropology,  Business  Studies,  School  of  Education,  Economics,  Geog- 
raphy, Mathematics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  The  Center  conducts  seminars 
in  computer  usage  for  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  College. 

The  Center  is  increasing  its  service  to  administrative  departments  which 
are  requesting  this  system  and  who  are  presently  using  manual  techniques.  It 
encourages  use  of  the  Center  by  more  instructional  departments.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  a  continuing  effort  to  try  to  stimulate  the  extended  use  of  com- 
puters as  a  tool  for  research  and  teaching  by  members  of  the  staff  and  students 
of  Montclair  State  College,  with  plans  of  opening  the  seminars  to  the  pubUc 
with  modest  fee  structures  in  order  to  extend  a  sophisticated  competency  be- 
yond the  uses  afforded  the  academic  community. 

FEDERAL  RELATIONS 

Montclair  State  College  has  instituted  a  variety  of  programs  which  derive 
from  various  Federal  statutes  or  for  which  Federal  monies  have  provided  ex- 
pansion and  enhancement.  These  have  included  programs  in  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation;  Outdoor  Education;  Training  Teachers  of  the  Handicapped; 
Distributive  Education;  programs  in  the  general  area  of  Adult  Education  Re- 
sources; Head  Start,  a  program  in  early  education;  a  Pilot  Program  in  Electric 
Stenography;  Upward  Bound,  a  program  for  the  motivation  of  high  school  stu- 
dents for  college  entry;  Experienced  Teacher  Fellowship  Programs  in  English 
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Education;  a  special  program  for  the  Preparation  of  Urban  Teachers;  a  Pro- 
gram for  School  Psychologists;  a  special  Institute  for  Teachers  of  English  as  a 
Second  Language;  and  other  programs.  See  also  Community  Services,  pp. 
282-290. 
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The  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  is  responsible  for  the  coordin- 
ation and  development  of  the  academic  programs  of  the  College.  He  works 
with  the  deans  of  the  Schools,  the  department  chairmen,  librarians,  faculty  com- 
mittees, and  other  offices  in  the  consideration  of  all  academic  matters. 


EVENING— GRADUATE  DIVISION  AND  SUMMER  SESSION 

The  Evening-Graduate  Division  offers  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses 
on  campus  during  the  late  afternoons,  evenings  and  Saturday  mornings.  Off- 
campus  courses  are  also  offered.  Programs  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
in-service  teachers,  college  graduates  who  are  seeking  certification  to  teach  in 
New  Jersey  public  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  others  seeking  further  higher 
education. 

Under  certain  circumstances  Montclair  State  College  day  division  under- 
graduates may  schedule  courses  offered  through  this  division.  A  form  describ- 
ing the  procedure  for  doing  this  is  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are:  1)  with 
permission,  undergraduates  of  Montclair  and  other  institutions;  2)  regular  eve- 
ning division  undergraduates;  3)  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree;  4)  college 
graduates  seeking  teacher  certification  or  further  study;  5)  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators seeking  advanced  certificates  or  further  study. 

Undergraduate  Programs 

Undergraduate  programs  of  the  Division  are  available  for  qualified  grad- 
uates of  accredited  high  schools  as  well  as  qualified  transfer  students  from  other 
colleges.  Programs  are  designed  primarily  for  students  who  have  a  desire  to 
pursue  the  baccalaureate  on  a  part-time  basis.  Students  desiring  admission  must 
make  application  through  the  Evening  Division  Office,  and  if  granted  permission 
to  becin  course  work,  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  15  but  not  more  than 
17  semester  hours  of  academic  course  work  at  Montclair  State  College  before 
formal  acceptance  into  a  program  will  be  considered.  Further  information  re- 
garding all  Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session  programs  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  the  Evening  Division. 

Graduate  Programs 

The  Division  offers  graduate  programs  in  the  fields  of  Administration 
and  Supervision,  Business  Education,  Conservation  and  Outdoor  Education,  Dis- 
tributive Education,  English,  Fine  Arts,  French,  Health  Education,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Industrial  Education,  Mathematics,  Music,  Personnel  and  Guidance 
(School  Social  Work),  Physical  Education,  Psychology,  Reading,  School  Psy- 
chology Certification,  Science,  Spanish,  Social  Sciences,  Speech  Arts,  and  Speech 
Therapy,  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree.  A  Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Teach- 
ing (M.A.T.)  is  also  offered.  Within  each  program,  selection  of  courses  is  made 
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with  the  approval  of  the  student's  graduate  advisor  to  provide  for  individual 
needs  and  goals. 

Montclair  senior  undergraduates  who  have  completed  at  least  1 12  semes- 
ter hours  and  who  have  a  high  scholastic  average  may  enroll  in  courses  at  the 
400  level  for  graduate  credit.  Graduate  credit  is  granted  for  senior-graduate 
courses  taken  by  undergraduates  only  to  the  extent  that  such  credit  is  in  excess  of 
the  total  credits  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  A  special  form  for  this 
enrollment  is  available  in  the  Evening  Division  Office.  (See  Graduate  Catalog  for 
additional  information.) 

College  seniors  may  apply  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  during  the 
semester  prior  to  graduation. 

Students  planning  to  matriculate  in  graduate  programs  at  the  college  should 
make  arrangements  to  take  the  aptitude  section  of  the  Graduate  Record  Exam- 
ination. (See  Graduate  Catalog  for  additional  information). 

FOREIGN  STUDY  AND  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 

The  College  has  a  student  exchange  program  in  the  field  of  modern  foreign 
languages.  Selected  students,  following  their  sophomore  year,  may  be  offered 
the  opportunity  to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  college  or  university 
under  Montclair  auspices.  Students  may  go  to  France,  Canada,  Spain,  Mexico, 
or  South  America.  This  program  is  administered  through  the  Margaret  B.  Holz 
Fund  for  Student  Exchange  by  the  Foreign  Language  Department. 

The  College  offers  to  selected  students  the  opportunity  to  study  for  a 
semester  in  Denmark  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  The  courses  are  con- 
ducted in  English.  Also  there  are  exchange  programs  with  universities  and  col- 
leges in  Scotland  and  England. 

An  annual  student  exchange  between  the  College  and  Graz,  Austria, 
which  is  the  sister  city  of  the  Town  of  Montclair,  is  maintained  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  Overseas  Neighbors. 

There  is  also  a  domestic  exchange  between  Montclair  State  College  and 
Chico  State  College  in  California,  involving  approximately  30  students  each  year. 

ADULT  EDUCATION  RESOURCE  AND  SERVICE  CENTER 

This  Center  is  organized  for  the  preparation  and  in-service  training  of 
teachers  in  programs  of  adult  basic  education,  under  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
Act  of  1966.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  reading  materials 
geared  to  the  fundamental  skills  needed  by  the  under-educated  adult.  The  Cen- 
ter maintains  a  library  of  adult  education  materials  for  curricula  development 
and  instructional  use. 

Under  Tide  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Center  is  devel- 
oping low-literacy  materials  in  conjunction  with  the  New  Jersey  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health.  The  Center 
also  conducts  seminars  for  various  municipal  agencies  in  order  to  aid  them  in 
better  communication  and  relations  with  their  residents. 
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NEW  JERSEY  CENTER  FOR  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION 

Operated  at  Montclair  State  College  by  the  New  Jersey  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education,  this  Center  is  dedicated  to  initiating  new  programs  in  eco- 
nomic education  and  improving  existing  ones.  It  organizes  and  directs  grad- 
uate credit  and  non-credit  workshop-seminars  for  teachers  and  also  holds  con- 
ferences for  other  groups.  Members  of  its  staff  are  responsible  for  several  pub- 
lications and  for  research  studies  on  various  aspects  of  economic  education  in 
New  Jersey. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  Placement  Office  assists  students  in  career  planning  and  placement 
appropriate  to  their  preparation.  The  office  compiles  credentials  for  registrants, 
notifies  candidates  of  job  opportunities,  informs  prospective  employers  of  qual- 
ified candidates,  distributes  supporting  credentials,  and  arranges  personal  inter- 
views for  applicants  and  employers.  The  services  of  the  office  are  offered  to 
undergraduates  and  alumni  without  charge. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  provides  the  student 
with  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  rich  cultural  background  through  a  variety  of 
courses  in  the  general  and  liberal  studies  and  preparation  in  his  major  field  of 
interest. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  College  to  pursue  studies  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  However,  there  are  some  students  who  wish  to  major  in  the  highly 
professional  programs  which  are  usually  teacher  education  oriented.  Students 
enrolled  in  such  professional  programs  (e.g.,  health  and  physical  education, 
music,  home  economics,  fine  arts,  industrial  education  and  technology)  gen- 
erally receive  K- 12  certification. 

Students  in  arts  and  science  programs  who  desire  teacher  certification 
elect  the  teacher  education  professional  sequence.  Plans  are  underway  to  es- 
tablish a  second  application  and  screening  process  for  students  wishing  to 
enroll  in  the  teacher  professional  sequence. 

Students  may  major  in  the  following  arts  and  science  programs:  anthro- 
pology, biology,  business  administration,  chemistry,  classics,  earth  science,  eco- 
nomics, English,  French,  geography,  German,  history,  mathematics,  philosophy- 
religion,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  Spanish,  speech  arts 
and  theater,  speech  pathology,  and  transcultural  studies.  Minor  programs  are 
available  in  Italian,  Russian,  and  library  science. 

Qualified  students  may  major  in  one  of  the  following  teacher  education 
programs:  business  education,  distributive  education,  fine  arts,  health  and  physi- 
cal education,  home  economics,  industrial  education  and  technology,  Latin  and 
music.  A  minor  program  is  available  in  reading. 


Concentrated  Study 

Photo  credit:  M.S.C.  Media  Center 
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CREDITS 

The  College  is  organized  on  a  semester  basis  witii  an  average  student 
load  of  sixteen  semester  hours.  A  minimum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
semester  hours  is  required  for  graduation.  Permission  to  carry  more  than  the 
customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only  to  those  who  have  demonstrated 
marked  ability.  The  last  twenty-four  semester  hours  must  be  taken  at  Mont- 
clair  State  College  and  cannot  be  acquired  through  transfer. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE   BACHELOR   OF  ARTS 

Foreign  Language  ^ 0  to  12 

Humanities-    15 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences^ 15 

Mathematics  and/or  Science   12 

Major  Field* 32  to  34 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives*'  ^ 39  to  53 

Minimum    128 


^  The  arts  and  science  student  is  required  to  demonstrate  a  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language 
either  through  course  work  in  the  College  or  by  means  of  an  evaluation.  Proficiency  should 
be  that  usually  attained  through  two  years  of  college  work  in  a  foreign  language,  covering 
the  beginning  and  the  intermediate  levels. 

-For  the  humanities  requirement,  6  of  the  15  hours  shall  be  taken  in  composition-literature 
courses  offered  by  the  English  Department  and  9  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  courses  se- 
lected from  art,  music,  speech-theatre  or  philosophy-religion.  Students  are  required  to 
elect  courses  in  at  least  two  of  these  areas. 

3  The  social  and  behavioral  distribution  includes  6  hours  of  history  and/or  civilization 
courses.  The  remaining  9  hours  of  the  requirement  is  met  by  courses  from  at  least  two 
of  the  following  areas:  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  political  science,  psychology 
and  sociology. 

■*  Since  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  an  arts  and  science  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
general  education,  requirements  for  an  arts  and  science  major  are  limited  to  32  to  34 
semester  hours.  In  addition,  no  arts  and  science  student  may  take  more  than  ten  credits 
in  his  major  in  excess  of  the  minimum  requirements  for  that  major.  (See  specific  require- 
ments for  each  major.) 

^Montclair  State  College  believes  that  as  part  of  one's  education,  the  student  be  aware  of 
and  appreciate  the  problems  and  life  of  minority  groups  and  their  contributors  to  the 
nation's  heritage  and  future.  It  is  recognized  that  this  aspect  of  development  can  be  ac- 
accomplished  in  many  ways.  To  insure  that  each  student  has  exposure  to  this  vital  part 
of  American  culture,  every  student  must  take  at  least  one  course  from  the  list  below  before 
graduation: 

Anthropology  91:402  Dynamics  of  Culture 

91:200     Cultural  Anthropology  91:406  Peasant  Culture 

91:201     Physical  Anthropology  91:460  Independent  Study — Transcultural 

91:301     The  Peoples  of  Africa  9 1 :  46 1  Ethno-History : 

91:303     The  Peoples  of  Latin  America  Interdisciplinary  Approaches 
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Economics 


Sociology 


92:204 

Labor  Economics 

96:111 

92:301 

Money  and  Banking 

96:206 

92:303 

Economic  Growth 

96:213 

and  Development 

96:307 

92:415 

The    Economics   of  Social    Prob- 

96:311 

lems 

96:411 

Geography 

English 

93:308 

The  Geography  of  Latin  America 

20:264 

93:410 

Urban  Geography 

20:266 

93:412 

Geography  of  Africa 

93:422 

Population  and  Settlement 
of  Africa 

20:265 

93:460 

Independent  Study  Program 

Art 

History 

24:420 

94:108  African  Civilization 

94:114  The  Development  of 

Latin  American  Civilization 

94 : 2 1 2  Social  History  of  the  United  States 

94:311  A  History  of  New  Jersey 

94:417  The  Negro  in  American  History 

94:418  American  Urban  History 

94:460  Independent  Study  Programs 

Political  Science 

95:303     The  Politics  of  Development 

and  Modernization 
95:402     Government  and  Politics  of 

Africa 
95:403     Governments  and  Politics 

of  the  Far  East 
95:405     Governments  and  Politics 

of  Latin  America 
95:406     Governments  and  Politics 

of  the  Middle  East 
95:410     Directed  Study 
95:41 1      Black  Politics  in  America 


Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations 
Individual  and  Society 
Social  Stratification 
The  City  and  the  Arts 
The  Sociology  of  Power 
The  Black  Family 


Afro-American  Writers 

African  Mythology  and  Literature 

The  Literature  of  Blackness 
The  Development  of  Black 

Thought 


The  Traditional  Arts  of 
Sub-Saharan  Africa 

Music 

60: 150     Influence  of  Afro-American 

Culture  of  Music 
60:309     The  Art  of  Jazz 

Interdisciplinary  Course: 

01:101      Black  Arts  and  Humanities 

(English.  Fine  Arts,  Music, 
Social  Science,  and  Speech 
Arts   Departments). 

Language 

01:101  &  102     Swahili 

Home  Economics 

26:427     The  Socio-Economically 
Disadvantaged  Family 

26:330     Food  and  Culture 

(Food  and  Man) 

26:429     Family  Sociology 


Other  courses  and/or  experiences,  may  be  added  to  the  list  upon  approval  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Academic  Aff"airs. 
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PROFESSIONAL  SEQUENCE* 
FOR  7-12  TEACHER  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATION 

(Classes:  1972  and  1973)  t 

S.H. 

65: 101         Human  Growth  and  Development 3 

65:200         Educational  Psychology 3 

31 :400         Teacher,  School,  and  Society 3 

Elective  from  School  of  Education 3 

12 

Major  Department  Special  Methods 3 

15 

31 :41 1  Supervised  Student  Teaching 8 

Total    23 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ALL  K-12  TEACHER  EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 

A.  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Humanities 15 

English 6 

Speech  Arts   3 

Electives  (Minimum,  two  areas) — Music, 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy-Religion 6 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 15. 

2  courses  in  History  and/or  Civilization 6 

65:101  Human  Growth  and  Development 3 

Electives  (Minimum,  two  areas) — 
Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography, 

Political  Science,  Sociology 6 

Mathematics  and/or  Science 12 

Physical  Education 1 

Total    43 


'NOTE:  The  Professional  Sequences  for  7-12  and  K-12  Teacher  Education  Certification  are 
currently  being  revised.  Further  details  will  be  published  at  a  later  date.  New  Jersey  school 
law  requires  teacher  certification  applicants  to  take  an  examination  in  physiology  and  hy- 
giene. "However,  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  presenting  college  study  in  such  areas  as 
biology,  personal  health  problems,  community  health,  school  health,  family  health,  health 
counseling,  nutrition,  or  health  administration."  (State  of  New  Jersey  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Rules  Concerning  Teachers  Certificates,  continuous  revision).  Consequently,  teach- 
er education  students  should  plan  to  take  a  course  in  one  of  the  above  mentioned  areas  in 
order  to  meet  certification  requirements. 
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B.  PROFESSIONAL  SEQUENCE  FOR  EDUCATION   (Classes:    1972  and 
1973) 

(See  Professional  Sequence  for  7-12  Teacher  Education  on 
previous  page) 

Education*    6 

Psychology**   6 

Student  Teaching 8 

Department  Methods 3 

Total    20 

C.  SPECIALIZATION  50 

D.  FREE  ELECTIVES  15 


128 

STANDARDS 

Rating  Systems 

Marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various  courses  are  given 
in  letters,  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  F. 

A — Excellent  F — Failure 

B — Good  Inc. — Incomplete  Work 

C— Fair  WD.— Withdrawn 
D— Poor 

Where  a  student  has  had  an  unavoidable  absence,  or  for  reasons  in  accord 
with  approved  policy,  a  course  may  be  marked  "Incomplete"  at  the  end  of  a 
semester.  This  mark  must  be  removed  by  a  final  grade  within  six  weeks  after 
the  beginning  of  the  next  semester,  or  the  course  cannot  be  credited  and  the 
mark  becomes  "F." 

Students  may  take  one  course  per  semester  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis.  Ineligible 
courses  are:  Student  Teaching,  Professional  Sequence,  Methods  courses  and 
courses  in  the  academic  major. 

Independent  Study 

Students  may  take  courses  on  an  independent  study  basis  in  accord  with 
College  procedures  and  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 


*To  include  pre-professional  experiences  in  addition  to  student  teaching. 
**Human  Growth  and  Development  (65-101)   is  required  as  a  prerequisite  for  Teacher 
Education  students  and  is  counted  toward  the  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  requirement. 

NOTE:  New  Jersey  school  law  requires  teacher  certification  applicants  to  lake  an  examina- 
tion in  physiology  and  hygiene.  However,  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  presenting  "col- 
lege study  in  such  areas  as  biology,  personal  health  problems,  community  health,  school 
health,  family  health,  health  counseling,  nutrition,  or  health  administration."  (State  of  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Education  Rules  Conccniiiif^  Teachers  Certificates,  continuous  re- 
vision). Consequently,  teacher  education  students  should  plan  to  take  a  course  in  one  of 
the  above  mentioned  areas  in  order  to  meet  certification  requirements. 
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Academic  Standing 

Comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  student's  academic  standing  is  indicated 
in  his  grade  point  average.  The  numerical  equivalent  for  determining  grade-point 
average  follows:  A=4;  B=3;  C=2;  D=l ;  F=0.  Grades  of  P  are  not  included 
in  the  calculation  of  cumulative  grade  point  averages. 

Students  must  maintain  cumulative  grade-point  averages: 

For  sophomore  standing,  the  student  must  have  completed  at  least  26  credit 

hours  with  a  1.6  average. 

For  junior  standing,  58  credit  hours  with  a  1.8  average. 

For  senior  standing,  90  credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average. 

For  graduation,  128  credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average. 

The  grade-point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  total  grade-points 
earned  by  total  number  of  semester  hours  attempted.  Regardless  of  semester 
hours  earned  and  grade  point  average,  students  are  expected  to  maintain  normal 
progress  towards  the  degree. 

Transfer  students  will  not  be  accepted  unless  they  have  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  2.0.  Transfer  credit  is  not  allowed  for  letter  grades 
below  "C." 

SCHOLASTIC  HONORS 

Students  graduating  with  point  averages  of  3.45  or  better  for  all  under- 
graduate courses  completed  at  Montclair  are  recognized  as  honor  students  with 
the  following  designations: 

Average  of  3.45  -  3.64 — cum  laude 
Average  of  3.65  -  3.84 — magna  cum  laude 
Average  of  3.85  -  4.0  — summa  cum  laude 

The  Academic  Honors  List,  issued  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  gives 
recognition  to  students  with  a  3.5  average  or  better. 

PROBATION 

Any  student  whose  grade-point  average  for  a  semester  or  for  the  cumula- 
tive record  falls  below  the  2.0  mark  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  succeeding 
semester.  Usually  students  are  not  permitted  to  remain  in  College  on  probation 
for  more  than  two  consecutive  semesters.  Each  semester  the  records  of  the 
students  on  probation  are  reviewed  by  the  Academic  Review  Committee. 
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The  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  is  responsible  for  instruction, 
performance,  research  and  public  service  in  the  various  arts.  It  is  presently 
organized  into  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Department  of  Music,  and  the 
Department  of  Speech  and  Theater.  The  student  may  fulfill  a  variety  of  objec- 
tives through  the  instructional  program,  including  ( 1 )  fundamental  education 
for  careers  in  performance,  teaching,  management,  or  scholarship;  (2)  prepara- 
tion for  community  service  in  the  arts;  (3)  general  education  in  the  arts  as  a 
basis  for  enhancing  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  personal  life. 

The  programs  offered  in  1971-72  are  those  that  have  been  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  College  for  many  years,  but  there  are  new  emphases.  The 
student  in  the  visual  arts  will  find  more  emphasis  upon  art  history,  the  visual 
arts  and  society,  studio  concentrations  for  the  professional  artist  or  craftsman, 
film-television,  and  urban  cultural  development  and  design.  In  speech  and 
theater,  while  continuing  the  strong  tradition  in  speech-theater  education,  there 
is  greater  emphasis  upon  performance  in  dance  and  drama,  technical  theater, 
television  and  radio  production,  and  theater  in  the  community.  The  student 
majoring  in  music  may  emphasize  preparation  for  professional  performance, 
composition-theory,  music  literature,  music  therapy,  sacred  music  or  music  edu- 
cation. Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  role  of  music  in  the  urban 
community. 

The  instructional  program  stresses  individual  growth  in  a  particular  art  but 
it  is  also  designed  to  encourage  the  student  to  develop  a  historical,  social  and 
world  perspective  concerning  the  arts.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  a  student 
to  augment  his  major  by  inter-arts  (see  p.  96)  or  inter-disciplinary  programs 
arranged  around  a  geographical  ar^a.  historical  period,  or  problem  approach. 

The  instructional  process  includes  individual  instruction,  various  class- 
room approaches,  independent  study,  study  abroad,  and  off-campus  learning  by 
internship  and  other  arrangements.  A  Center  for  the  Arts  in  the  Community 
is  now  being  formed  which  will  provide  opportunities  for  service.  Through 
student  initiative  a  "Student  Independent  Creative  Project  Fund"  is  being 
established  as  a  way  of  facilitating  independent  study. 

Student  exhibitions  and  performances,  under  peer  leadership,  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  learning  experience.  In  this  way,  the  student  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  other  students  with  significant  accomplishment  and 
dedication  to  the  arts. 

Students  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  governance  of  the  School  of 
Fine  and  Performing  Arts  on  both  a  departmental  and  School  level.  All  com- 
mittees include  voting  student  membership.  Coordination  is  through  a  School 
Senate,  composed  equally  of  students  and  faculty.  This  group  discusses  and 
advises  on  curriculum,  growth,  integration  with  the  community,  public  service 
projects,  and  research  in  the  arts.  A  student-faculty  committee  designated  as 
the  Research  Selection  Board  has  been  created  in  order  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  research  projects  by  both  students  and  faculty. 
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The  facilities  of  the  School  include  two  modern  theaters,  a  recital  hall, 
two  music  rehearsal  halls,  a  theater  arts  workshop  and  numerous  arts  labora- 
tories, practice  rooms  and  studios  for  both  performing  and  visual  arts.  A  special 
asset  of  the'  School  is  the  visual  and  performing  arts  resources  of  Montclair  and 
New  York  City;  many  courses  make  use  of  these  resources. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Professors:  Martens,  Chairman; Kampi 

Associate  Professors:  Lockwood,  Vernacchia 

Assistant  Professors:  Barnet,  Chapman,  deLeeuw,  Geiss,  Kahn,  Kyle,  McCreath 

Instructors:  Baldwin,  Cicero,  Czerkowicz,  Forman,  Norvell,  Sonfist 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  offers  five  programs  to  students  who  wish 
to  major  in  fine  arts : 

1 .  Studio  in  Painting,  Sculpture  and/or  Print  Making 

2.  Studio  in  Crafts 

3.  Art  History 

4.  Studies  in  the  Visual  Arts 

5.  Fine  Arts  Education 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  also  offers  art  courses  to  non-art  majors  as 
humanities  or  free  electives.  It  is  suggested  that  24:100  (Introduction  to  the 
Visual  Arts),  24: 1 10  (Visual  Arts  Studio)  or  24: 101  (Design  I)  be  taken  as  a 
prerequisite  to  additional  work  in  this  area. 

FINE  ARTS  MAJOR  PROGRAMS 

Basic  Core  required  of  majors  in  all  Fine  Arts  Department  programs: 

s.  hrs. 
24: 101 A     Design  I  3 

24:101B     Design  II  3 

24 :  203  A     Arts  and  Civilization  I  3 

24 : 1 03B     Art  and  Civilization  II  3 

I.        Studio  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  and/or  Print  Making 

A  Liberal  Arts  program  for  students  who  desire  professional  preparation] 
as  artists. 

s.  hrs. 
Basic  Core  Requirements  12 

Recommended  Courses  (22  s.  hrs.  required)  22 

s.  hrs. 
24:105A     Drawing  I  2 

24:105B     Drawing  II  2 

24: 202 A     Painting  I  2 

24:202B     Painting  II  2 

24:303        Painting:  The  Environment  2 
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24:403A 

Print  Making  1 

2 

24:403B 

Print  Making  II 

2 

24: 404 A 

Sculpture  I 

2 

24:404B 

Sculpture  II 

2 

24:406A 

Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 

2 

24:406B 

Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II 

2 

24:408 

Multi-Media 

2 

24:416A 

Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  I 

3 

24:4163 

Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  II 

3 

24:416C 

Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  III 

3 

24:416D 

Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  IV 

3 

24:419A 

Life  Drawing  I 

2 

24:4198 

Life  Drawing  II 

2 

34 

Studio  in  Crafts 

A  Liberal  Arts  program  for  students  who  desire  professional  preparation 
as  craftsmen. 


Basic  Core  Requirements 

Recommended  Courses  (22  s.  hrs.  required) 

24: 102 A  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  I 

24: 102B  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  II 

24:105A  Drawing  I 

24: 201 A  Textiles  I 

24:201B  Textiles  II 

24:202A  Painting  I 

24:202B  Painting  II 

24: 406  A  Photography 

24:406B  Photography 

24: 407 A  Metalwork  I 

24:407B  Metalwork  II 

24:41 6A  Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  I 

24:41 6B  Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  II 

24:41 6C  Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  III 

24:41 6D  Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  IV 


A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 
A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II 


.  hrs. 
12 
22 
.  hrs. 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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Art  History 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  seeking  to  explore  the  art  of  past 
civilizations  and  cultures  as  well  as  contemporary  art  forms. 

s.  hrs. 
Basic  Core  Requirements  12 

Program  Requirement  Courses  9 
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s.  hrs. 

24:304     Ancient  Art  3 

24:417     Resources  and  Methods  of  Research  in  the  Arts           3 

24:'418     Senior  Seminar  3 
Recommended  Courses  (12  s.  h.  required)                                            12 
Select  6  s.  hrs.  from  the  following: 

24:305     Medieval  and  Gothic  Art  3 

24:306     Italian  Renaissance  Painting  3 

24:307     Northern  Renaissance  Painting  3 

24:308     Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Art  3 
Select  3  s.  hrs.  from  the  following: 

24:309     Modern  Architecture  3 

24:412     Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  3 

24:413     Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century  3 
Select  3  s.  hrs.  from  the  following: 

lA'.'iXl     History  of  Oriental  Art  3 

24:409     Primitive  Art  3 

24:411     History  of  American  Art  3 


33 
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IV.     Studies  in  the  Visual  Arts 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  seeking  an  understanding 
appreciation  of  the  arts  and  of  the  creative  process. 

Basic  Core  Requirements 
Program  Required  Courses 

24:417     Resources  and  Methods  of  Research  in  the  Arts 

24:418     Senior  Seminar 

Recommended  Courses  (16  s.  h.  required)  161 

Select  a  total  of  4  s.  hrs.  from  the  following: 


s.  hrs. 
3 
3 


24: 102 A  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  I 

24:102B  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  II 

24: 105 A  Drawing  I 

24:105B  Drawing  II 

24: 200 A  Theater  Arts  I 

24:200B  Theater  Arts  II 

24: 201 A  Textiles  I 

24: 20 IB  Textiles  II 

24: 202 A  Painting  I 

24:202B  Painting  II 

24: 203 A  Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  I 

24:203B  Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  II 

24: 403 A  Print  Making  I 


s.  hrs. 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
'^ 

2 
2 
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24:403B     Print  Making  II  2 

24:404A     Sculpture  I  2 

24:404B      Sculpture  II  2 

24:406A     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I  2 

24:406B     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II  2 

24:407A     Metalwork  I  2 

24:4078     Metalwork  II  2 

24: 41 9 A     Life  Drawing  I  2 

24:4193     Life  Drawing  II  2 

Select  a  total  of  12  s.  Iirs.  from  four  of  the  following  groups: 

History  of  Art  s.  hrs. 

24:304     Ancient  Art  3 

24:305     Medieval  and  Gothic  Art  3 

24:306     Italian  Renaissance  Painting  3 

24:307     Northern  Renaissance  Painting  3 

24:308     Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Art  3 

24:312     History  of  Oriental  Art  3 

24:409     Primitive  Art  3 

24:41 1     History  of  American  Art  3 

24:412     Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  3 

24:413     Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century  3 

Philosophy  of  Art 

'24 :  40 1      Philosophy  of  Art  3 

24 :  402     Modern  Philosophies  of  Art  3 

Society  and  the  Arts 

96:231     Social  Bases  of  the  Arts  3 

96:331     The  City  and  the  Arts  3 

96:332     Sociology  of  Popular  Arts  3 

Art  Criticism 

24:310     The  Critical  Approach  3 

24:311     Critical  Views  of  Contemporary  Art  3 

Elective  Group 

24:41 5A     Externship  and  Field  Experience  I  3 

24:41 5B      Externship  and  Field  Experience  II  3 

24:41 5C     Externship  and  Field  Experience  III  3 

24:41 5D     Externship  and  Field  Experience  IV  3 

24:41 6A     Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  I  3 

24:416B      Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  II  3 

24:416C     Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  III  3 

24:41 6D     Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  IV  3 

Studio  Courses  (listed  above) 

Approved  courses  from  other  arts  concentrations 


34 
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V.      Fine  Arts  Education 


This  program  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  art  in  grades  K  to  12. 
Students  must  complete  the  professional  sequence  as  described  on  p.  64. 


Basic  Core  Requirements 
Professional  Requirement^ 
24 :  400     Methods  and  Curriculum  in  Fine  Arts  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
Program  Required  Courses 


s.  hrs. 

12 

3 


17 


s.  hrs. 

24:102A 

Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  I 

3 

24:102B 

Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  II 

3 

24: 105 A 

Drawing  I 

2 

24: 200 A 

Theater  Arts  I 

2       ■: 

24:200B 

Theater  Arts  II 

2 

24:201A 

Textiles  I 

2 

24:201B 

Textiles  II 

^            1 

24: 202 A 

Painting  I 

2           ■ 

24:202B 

Painting  II 

2 

24:203A 

Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  I 

2           i 

24:203B 

Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  II 

2 

24:403A 

Print  Making  I 

2 

24:403B 

Print  Making  II 

2 

24: 404 A 

Sculpture  I 

2 

24:404B 

Sculpture  II 

2 

Recommended  Courses  (21  s.  h.  required) 

21 

Select  a  total  of  8  s.  hrs.  from  the  following  groups: 

Studio 

24: 405 A 

Shelter  Form  as  Art  I 

2 

24:405B 

Shelter  Form  as  Art  II 

2 

24:406A 

Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 

2 

24:406B 

Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II 

2 

24:419A 

Life  Drawing  I 

2 

24:419B 

Life  Drawing  II 

2 

Philosophy  of  Art 

24:401 

Philosophy  of  Art 

3 

24:402 

Modern  Philosophies  of  Art 

3 

Society  and  the  Arts 

96:231 

Social  Bases  of  the  Arts 

3 

96:331 

The  City  and  the  Arts 

3 

96:332 

Sociology  of  Popular  Arts 

3 

iJhis  course  is  part  of  the  professional  sequence. 
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Art  History 

24:304  Ancient  Art 

24:305  Medieval  and  Gothic  Art 

24:306  Italian  Renaissance  Painting 

24:307  Northern  Renaissance  Painting 

24:308  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Art 

24:309  Modern  Architecture 

24:312  History  of  Oriental  Art 

24:409  Primitive  Art 

24:41 1  History  of  American  Art 

24:412  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

24:413  Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century 


Multi  Image  Media  (Service  courses) 

57:400A  History  of  the  Cinema  as  Art  I 

57:400B  History  of  the  Cinema  as  Art  II 

57:410A  Cinematography  I 

57:410B  Cinematography  II 

57 : 4 1 OC  Cinematography  III 

57:410D  Cinematography  IV 

57:412A  Projects  in  Filmmaking  I 

57:412B  Projects  in  Filmmaking  II 

57:422  Art  and  Technology 

57:440A  Television  as  an  Art  Form  I 

57:440B  Television  as  an  Art  Form  II 

57:440C  Television  as  an  Art  Form  III 

57:440D  Television  as  an  Art  Form  IV 

57: 441 A  Projects  in  Television  I 

57: 44 IB  Projects  in  Television  II 

20:375  Film  and  Society 

20:472  Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 

20:474  Modern  Drama  on  Film 

20:475  The  Contemporary  Film 


2 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2  or  3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 


VII.  Urban  Cultural  Development  and  Design  (Service  course) 

55:200  History  of  City  Planning 

24:414A  Community  Form  as  Art 

24:414B  Community  Form  as  Art 

24:301  Explorations  in  the  Contemporary  Uses  of  Art 

96:307  The  City  and  the  Arts 


50 
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FINE  ARTS  COURSES— 24:000 


24:100     Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts 

The  ways  in  which  man  has  expressed  him- 
self in  the  many  forms  of  the  visual  arts 
including  painting,  ceramics,  sculpture, 
weaving,  print  making,  architecture,  the 
theatre,  motion  pictures  and  photography 
are  explored  through  studio  work,  demon- 
strations and  trips  to  art  sources.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  development  of  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  art  and  the  ex- 
perience of  art,  their  significance  to  the 
individual,  and  their  role  in  a  culture. 
3  semester  hours 

24:101A  and  B     Design 
I  and  II 

These  courses  explore  elements  of  design 
and  organization  in  art  forms.  The  relation- 
ship of  materials,  tools,  and  the  processes 
in  terms  of  the  function  of  each  art  form  is 
learned  through  personal  exploration  in  a 
wide  variety  of  media.  The  integral  nature 
of  the  arts  and  culture  is  given  major  em- 
phasis. The  reading  content  is  based  upon 
a  study  of  contemporary  art  forms.  Re- 
quired of  fine  arts  majors. 

2  semester  hours  each 

24:102A  and  B  Ceramics:  Pottery  and 
Sculpture  I  and  II 

A  basic  understanding  of  the  characteristics 
of  ceramics  is  fostered  through  exploration 
of  forming  methods,  investigation  of  clay 
compositions  and  experimentation  in  glaz- 
ing and  firing.  Each  student  is  responsible 
for  the  direction  of  his  own  work.  The  stu- 
dent is  also  expected  to  develop  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  ceramics  and  an 
awareness  of  contemporary  ceramics  forms. 

3  semester  hours  each 

24:103A  and  B     Art  and  Civilization 
I  and  II 

A  study  is  made  of  historic  periods  in  which 
art  most  clearly  reflects  the  culture.  The 
impact  on  art  of  geographic  conditions  and 
social,  economic,  and  religious  forces  is 
studied.  Present  art  forms  are  understood 
by  a  study  of  their  historic  roots.  These 
courses  serve  to  integrate  the  student's  his- 
toric art  information  and  to  develop  his 
critical  and  evaluative  abilities.  Museum 
visits  and  extensive  reading  are  required. 
Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 
3  semester  hours  each 
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24:105A,  B,  C,  D     Drawing  I,  II,  III,  IV 

This  course  is  designed  to  involve  the  stu- 
dent intensely  in  the  act  of  drawing.  How-  | 
ever,  this  definition  of  drawing  is  expanded 
to  include  such  diverse  possibilities  as  a 
pencil  line  on  paper  to  a  computer  pro- 
grammed or  film  result.  The  course  will 
cover  basic  elements  of  line,  point,  shape, 
figure  ground,  space  relationships  in  various 
ways,  increasing  the  student's  sensitivity  to, 
these  formal  elements  in  relation  to  his  in- 
dividual direction.  A  portion  of  the  courset| 
will  concentrate  on  instructor-designedi 
problems  and  a  portion  in  which  the  studenti 
formulates  his  own  problems  or  area  of  in- 
terest. 

2  semester  hours  each 

24:1  lOA  and  B     Visual  Arts-Studio 
I  and  II 

For  students  of  limited  experience,  the  artj 
forms  (painting,  sculpture,  drawing,  crafts)i 
are  experienced  through  the  exploration  o^ 
natural,  found  and  manufactured  materials] 
In  addition  to  providing  an  opportunity  fon 
creative  experiences  in  studio  work,  thi$ 
course  relates  art  to  other  areas  of  knowH 
edge  which  may  be  the  primary  involve-'l 
ment  of  the  student.  Thus,  the  student 
acquires  a  working  knowledge  of  the  pan 
the  art  experience  can  play  in  his  life. 

3  semester  hours  each 

24:1 15A,  B,  C,  D     Introduction  to 
Photography  I,  II,  III,  IV 

These  courses  provide  for  the  creative  de 
velopment  of  the  individual  in  photography 
through  personal  experiences,  trips,  films 
discussions,  lectures,  criticisms,  and  demon 
strations.  Areas  for  exploration  includt 
documentary,  realism,  romanticism,  actioi 
photography,  portraiture,  and  nature  pho 
tography.  Essentials  of  the  photographi 
process,  including  developing,  enlarging 
and  exhibiting  are  covered.  Humanitie 
elective  for  non-majors. 
3  semester  hours  each 

24:200A,  B,  C,  D     Theater  Arts 
I,  II,  III,  IV 

A  major  goal  of  these  courses  is  the  deve ! 
opment  of  techniques  of  group  planning  fc 
the  solution  of  an  art  problem  and  th' 
awareness  of  individual  responsibility  fc 
group  achievement.   Experiences  are  in  th' 
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production  of  puppet  and  marionette  shows 
and  the  preparation  of  scenery  and  lighting 
for  live  productions.  Study  and  experimen- 
tation in  these  areas  and  in  the  allied  fields 
of  dance,  film  and  television  are  made 
through  reading,  trips  and  interviews, 
J'  \c  niester  hours  each 

24:201A,  B,  C,  D     Textiles  I,  II,  III,  IV 

These  courses  include  the  design  of  textiles 
ithrough  the  processes  of  weaving  and  dec- 
'orating.  Textiles  are  woven  on  simple  hand- 
;made  looms,  and  on  professional  floor  and 
table  looms,  with  consideration  given  to 
types  of  loom  experiences  suitable  for  chil- 
dren of  different  ages.  Textiles  are  decor- 
ated by  tie  and  dye,  block  print,  batik,  sten- 
cil, painting,  needlework,  applique  and  rug 
hooking.  Historic  and  contemporary  fab- 
rics and  their  design  and  uses  in  various 
cultures  are  studied  through  readings  and 
visits  to  museums,  shops  and  galleries. 
-  semester  hours  each 

24:202A  and  B     Painting  I,  II,  ill,  IV 

These  courses  include  experiences  in  many 
:media  and  forms  of  painting.  The  student 
is  encouraged  to  experiment  with  emphasis 
•on  personal  modes  of  expression.  The  use 
of  design  is  directed  toward  the  formulation 
:of  a  competent  individual  statement.  The 
development  of  painting,  beginning  with  the 
impressionist  movement  and  including  con- 
temporary directions,  constitutes  the  major 
reading  content  of  the  course.  Frequent 
visits  to  galleries  and  museums  are  required. 
2  semester  hours  each 


Prerequisite:    24:202A   and   B  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours 

24:303      Painting:  The  Environment 

This  course  offers  experiences  in  an  area  of 
painting  whose  content  depends  essentially 
upon  a  personal  vision  of  the  outer  world. 
The  interpretation  of  landscape  as  a  unique 
source  of  pictorial  ideas  will  be  of  first  im- 
portance and  the  student  will  be  encouraged 
to  acquire  concurrently  some  understanding 
of  landscape  painting  in  art  history.  To  this 
end,  study  of  styles  achieved  by  master  land- 
scapists  will  be  carried  out  with  particular 
reference  to  their  relevance  in  our  time.  A 
variety  of  painting  media  will  be  used  ac- 
cording to  individual  desire. 

2  semester  hours 

24:304     Ancient  Art 

Study  of  the  multi-faceted  civilizations  of 
the  ancient  world  which  gave  rise  to  western 
culture.  The  art  and  civilizations  of  such 
ancient  peoples  as  the  Hittites,  Phoenicians, 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians  as  well  as  the 
stylistic  development  of  Greek  and  Roman 
art  from  its  Minoan-Mycenean  antecedents. 
Museum  trips. 

3  semester  hours 

24:305     Early  Medieval  and  Gothic  Art 

A  study  of  the  emergence  and  development 
of  early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture. 
3  semester  hours 


.24:301      Explorations  in  Contemporary 
1 1  Uses  of  Art 

iThe  study  of  art  as  a  functional  part  of  the 
community  in  contemporary  society.  Iden- 
tifying   and    clarifying    reactions    between 

ipeople  and  their  city  environment.    Investi- 

•  gation  of  the  visual  potential  inherent  in 
science  and  technology  and  its  application 

.to  specific  problems  of  visual  form  in  rela- 
tion to  architectural  and  urban  environ- 
ment. 

24:302     Figure  Painting  A  and  B 

These  courses  include  experiences  in  several 
.media.  Live  models  will  be  employed  in 
order  to  perfect  the  skills  of  painting  the 
I  human  figure.  Personal  modes  of  expres- 
sion will  be  encouraged.  Frequent  visits  to 
galleries  and  museums  are  included. 


24:306      Introduction  to  the  Italian 
Renaissance 

Art  in  Italy  from  1300-1550  with  particular 
attention  to  the  works  of  Giotto,  Masaccio, 
Piero  della  Francesca,  and  the  masters  of 
the  High  Renaissance. 
3  semester  hours 

24:307     Northern  Renaissance  Painting 

Fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  painting  in 
northern  Europe  with  particular  attention 
to  Flanders  and  Holland,  the  development 
of  realism  and  style  in  light  of  their  relation 
to  social  change  and  the  general  ideas  of 
the  period,  with  emphasis  on  the  work  of 
key  personalities  such  as  Jan  Van  Eyck, 
Van  der  Weyden,  Bosch,  Peter  Breugel  and 
Matthias  Grunewald. 
3  semester  hours 
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24:308     Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Century  Art 

A  study  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture in  western  Europe  from  1600  to  1800. 
The  Baroque  and  the  Rococo  styles  are 
studied  in  relation  to  their  cultural  back- 
grounds with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
styles  of  such  individual  masters  as  El 
Greco,  Bernini,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Pous- 
sin  and  Watteau. 

3  semester  hours 


24:309     Modern  Architecture 

Major  contributions  to  the  development  of 
modern  architecture  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century.  The  development  of 
styles,  structural  innovations  and  theories 
of  design.  The  work  of  the  major  architects 
will  be  examined. 
3  semester  hours 

24:310     The  Critical  Approach 

Survey  of  historical  criticism,  study  of  cri- 
teria in   art  criticism  and  analysis  of  the 
critical  process. 
3  semester  hours 

24:311     Critical  Views  of  Contemporary 
Art 

Survey  and  evaluation  of  current  criticism 
of  contemporary  art. 

3  semester  hours 

24:312     History  of  Oriental  Art 

Just  as  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
developed  out  of  humanism  and  its  man- 
centered  philosophy,  so  the  art  of  the  East 
grew  out  of  equally  strong,  although  totally 
different  (and  even  diametrically  opposed), 
influences.  This  course  examines  the  factors 
which  shaped  Oriental  society  and  the  rich 
art  inventory  that  evolved  in  China,  Korea, 
Japan,  India,  South  East  Asia,  and  the 
neighboring  Islamic  world.  Slides,  illustra- 
tions, and  museum  objects  are  studied  not 
only  as  they  mirror  historic  developments 
but  primarily  as  objects  of  artistic  excellence 
in  themselves. 

3  semester  hours 

24:314     Renaissance  Studies 

The  art  and  thought  of  the  Renaissance  as 
it  is  manifest  in  its  foremost  personalities 
will    be    considered.     Readings,    museum 


trips,  reports,  and  discussions. 
Prerequisite:  24:306. 
3  semester  hours 

24:316     Late  Medieval  Art 

A  study  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles 
in  paintings,  sculpture  and  architecture  from 
the  year  1000  to  the  year  1500.    Lectures, 
museum  trips  and  reports. 
3  semester  hours 

24:318     A  Survey  of  Greek  Art 

A  survey  of  Greek  Art  from  the  Bronze  Age 
through  the  Hellenistic  Period.  Painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  will  be  studied 
with  reference  to  the  Greek  cultural  back- 
ground. 
3  semester  hours 

24:320     Field  Trips  in  Art  History 

A  course  designed  to  take  the  student  fori 
an  intensive  tour  of  three  weeks  to  major  i 
centers  of  art.  The  course  will  be  given  in  | 
conjunction  with  specific  art  history  courses  i 
and  will  determine  each  year  its  direction  ij 
in  accord  with  student  needs  and  various  i 
educational  considerations.  Field  trips  J| 
abroad  will  be  organized  to  England,, 
France,  and  Holland,  to  Italy  and  Greece,  i 
or  to  Mexico.  Within  the  United  States,! 
buildings  and  works  of  art  will  be  examined) 
in  a  trip  such  as  one  covering  the  eastern! 
seaboard,  from  Boston  and  southern  Newi 
Hampshire  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.) 
The  specific  plan  will  be  announced  each 
September  within  the  department.  I 

I 

24:400     Methods  and  Curriculum  in  the  ly 

Elementary  and  Secondary  I 

Schools  '" 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  research 
findings  of  the  pattern  of  child  development 
in  plastic  and  graphic  media;  the  organiza- 
tion and  presentation  of  art  experiences  to 
the  children  of  grades  K  through  12;  and 
the  organization  of  tentative  curricula  of 
art  to  test  thinking  in  relation  to  the  best 
curriculum  guides  in  current  use.  Required 
of  fine  arts  education  majors. 
3  semester  hours 


24:401      Philosophy  of  Art 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student! 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  theories  of  art' 
and  the  nature  of  the  art  experience.  Read- 
ings include  the  works  of  major  philosophic' 
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writers,  artists,  and  psychologists.   Through 
discussion  each  student  is  encouraged  to  de- 
\clop  a  personal  philosophy  of  art  educa- 
tion.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 
.?  semester  hours 


24:402      Modern  Philosophies  of  Art 

The  work  of  the  major  writers  in  art  in  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries  is  ex- 
amined. Exploration  is  made  in  the  nature 
of  the  creative  experience,  the  function  of 
art  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  soci- 
ci>.  the  nature  of  the  creative  process,  the 
rise  of  new  materials,  and  institutions  and 
sentiments  affecting  current  thinking  in  the 
field.  Discussions  are  based  on  readings  of 
philosophers,  poets,  social  scientists,  psy- 
chologists and  artists. 
3  semester  hours 

24:403A  and  B     Print  Making,  I,  II,  III,  IV 

The  many  ways  of  making  prints  (etching, 
dry  point,  wood  cuts  and  wood  engraving, 
lithography,  silk  screen,  photograms,  and 
photography)  are  learned  in  personal  pro- 
duction which  emphasizes  the  relation  of 
material,  tool  and  process.  Adaptation  of 
'these  professional  media  to  classroom  use 
:is  one  aspect  of  these  courses.  The  work  of 
masters  in  these  various  types  of  print  mak- 
ing is  studied  in  reproduction  and  in  mu- 
iseum  trips. 

'2  semester  hours  each 

24:404A  and  B     Sculpture  I  and  II 

These  courses  provide  for  the  fine  arts 
i  majors,  studio  experiences  in  modeling, 
direct  carving,  construction  and  casting.  A 
variety  of  materials  are  explored  including 
.clay,  plaster,  metal,  plastics,  stone  and 
,wood.  Further  assignments  require  readings, 
reports  and  visits  to  museums  and  galleries. 
\2  semester  hours  each 


24:405A,  B,  C,  D     Shelter 
Form  As  Art 

A  broad  approach  to  the  shaping  of  the 
environment  and  the  utilization  of  space  is 
applied  to  individual  projects.  The  projects 
are  designed  to  develop  imaginative  plan- 
ning, drawing  skills  and  the  ability  to  make 
comprehensive  presentation  of  plans  and 
models.  Trips  to  sources  for  home  furnish- 
ings, building  materials,  fabrics  as  well  as 
planned  communities  and  interesting  build- 


ings and  homes  are  included  in  the  course 

activities. 

2  semester  hours 

24:406A  and  B      Photography:  A 
Contemporary  Art  Form, 
I,  II,  III,  IV 

The  content  is  predominantly  creative,  using 
the  technical  materials  as  a  medium  or  ex- 
pression and  experimentation.  The  work  of 
leading  contemporary  artists  using  photog- 
raphy as  an  art  medium  is  studied. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:407A  and  B      Metalwork  I,  II,  III,  IV 

These  courses  introduce  fine  arts  students 
to  the  metals  and  techniques  traditionally 
used  in  the  shaping  of  useful  articles  and  to 
the  influence  of  both  materials  and  con- 
struction on  methods  of  design.  The  role 
of  the  designer-craftsman  in  a  technological 
society,  the  relationships  of  hand  and  ma- 
chine arts,  and  the  influence  of  the  handi- 
crafts on  the  development  of  taste  are  ex- 
plored. Research  includes  trips,  reading 
and  discussion. 

2  semester  hours  each 


24:408     Multi-Media 

This  course  will  present  an  opportunity  to 
bring  together  previous  fine  arts  experience 
in  painting,  sculpture  and  various  aspects  of 
theater  arts. 

The  projects  will  be  architectural  and  en- 
vironmental in  nature  and  will  serve  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  both  historical  and 
contemporary  ideas  of  total-art. 

2  semester  hours 

24:409      Primitive  Art 

This  course  surveys  the  art  of  those  people 
we  generally  call  "primitive" — African  and 
Oceanic — and  of  the  various  people  of 
North,  Central  and  South  America  before 
the  arrival  of  Columbus.  Far  from  being 
the  crude  expressions  of  illiterate  savages, 
their  art  appeals  to  modern  man  for  the 
sophisticated,  immediate  and  forceful  im- 
pact it  makes.  The  major  styles  and  sub- 
styles  of  the  regions  listed  above  are  iden- 
tified through  slides,  illustrations  and  exam- 
ples exhibited  in  museums  and  galleries, 
and  the  works  are  discussed  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  aesthetic  contributions. 

3  semester  hours 
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24:417 


Resources  and  Methods  of 
Research  in  the  Arts 


Students  will  be  introduced  to  bibliographic 
and  other  scholarly  resources,  and  to  the 
special  problems  of  scholarship  and  re- 
search on  art  problems  in  technical,  histori- 
cal, critical  and  the  behavioral  science  fields. 
3  semester  hours 

24:418     Senior  Seminar 

This  is  a  seminar  course  dealing  with  se- 
lected art  problems  of  historic,  social,  and 
philosophical  nature.  Methods  for  dealing 
with  selected  topics  include  lectures,  read- 
ings, reports,  and  discussion.  Taken  only 
with  approval  of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

24:419A  and  B     Life  Drawing  I  and  II 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  proportions  of 
the  human  form  with  emphasis  on  expres- 
siveness of  drawing. 

2  semester  hours  each 

24:420     Traditional  Arts  of  Sub-Saharan 
Africa 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  students  with 
the  painting,  sculpture  and  minor  arts  of  the 
native  cultures  of  Africa,  their  meaning  in 
the  lives  of  the  people,  and  their  esthetic 
content.  Prehistoric  remains  and  the  art 
traditions  of  the  more  recent  past  will  be 
discussed  in  the  contexts  of  stylistic  group- 
ings, relation  to  ceremony  and  to  daily  life, 
symbolism  and  its  relation  to  the  arts  of 
other  cultures. 

3  semester  hours 


24:421      Museum  Practice 

Personnel  in  a  variety  of  museums  in  the 
metropolitan  area  will  offer  students  an  "on 
the  spot"  and  "behind  the  scenes"  picture  of 
the  programs  and  activities  of  their  institu- 
tions. Students  on  a  series  of  field  trips  and 
possible  brief  apprenticeships  will  come  to 
understand  the  functions,  services,  and  re- 


sponsibilities of  a  museum  and  the  proper 
use  of  its  facilities.    Related  assignments 
will  be  made. 
3  semester  hours 

24:422     Critique  in  Art 

For  fine  arts  majors  of  advanced  standing 
with  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  A  one 
hour  meeting  in  which  students  from  the 
various  studio  areas  meet  and  discuss  their 
own  work.  This  meeting  will  provide  a 
forum  and  an  interchange  of  ideas  upon' 
which  personal  creative  philosophies  can  be 
tested  and  matured.  Reading  assignments 
as  well  as  museum  and  gallery  visits  will  be, 
included  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the! 
current  creative  activity  in  the  visual  arts.l 
Visiting  artists  will  be  invited  to  discus^' 
their  own  or  students'  work. 
7  semester  hour 

24:453     Modern  Art 

From  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin  and 
their  contributions  to  the  development  of 
Modern  Art.  An  analysis  of  personalities, 
styles,  and  the  developments  leading  from] 
the  late  nineteenth  century  masters  intO) 
Cubism,  Futurism,  Surrealism,  and  the 
other  schools  which  shaped  the  Moderiil 
movement.  Lectures,  readings,  niuseuraj 
visits. 

24:454     The  Art  of  the  20th  Century 

The  work  of  Picasso.   Early  period  and  th^ 
creation  of  Cubism.   Literary,  scientific  ar 
social  forces  transforming  the  artist's  visic 
in  the  20th  Century.  Theories  of  Freud,  ai 
Bergsen.    The  impact  of  Primitive  art 
scientific  discoveries.    Cubism  and  relate 
movements.     The   German    Expressionist 
The  Bridge  and  The  Blue  Rider.  The  Moc 
ern  movement  in  Russia,  Germany,  Hi 
and    Holland.     Mondrian.     The    Bauhai 
Paintings  and  theories  of  Paul  Klee.    Tl 
Armory  Show  in  the  United  States.   Deve| 
opments  in  sculpture  since  Rodin.   Art  b< 
tween  the  two  World  Wars.  America  take 
the  lead. 
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INTER-ARTS  SERVICE  COURSES 


57:400     Course  Title — History  of  the 
Cinema  as  Art 

Credit  hours — 3  s.  Iirs. 
Course  objectives: 

To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  historical 
development  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  art 
form,  from  its  earliest  stages  as  a  laboratory 
curiosity  until  the  present.  To  analyze  the 
technical,  social,  economic  and  cultural  fac- 
tors which  have  influenced  this  develop- 
ment. 

57:440     Course  Title — Television  as  an 
Art  Form,  A,  B,  C,  D 

Credit  hours — 2  s.  h.  each 
Course  objectives: 

First  semester  (A) — A  basic  studio  course 
in  producing  artistic  statements  in  the  me- 
dium of  television.  The  medium  will  be  ex- 
plored with  the  student  as  artist,  delving  into 
planning,  writing,  and  the  use  of  video-tape 
and  film. 

57:410     Course  Title — Cinematography 
A,  B,  C,  D 

Credit  hours — 2  5'.  h.  each 
Course  objectives: 

First  semester  (A) — A  basic  studio  course 
in  the  film  as  art  to  gain  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  the  theory  and  principles  of  film  mak- 
ing as  an  art  form.  To  study  and  work  in 
projects  of  planning,  writing,  filming,  di- 
recting, editing  and  sound  recording. 
B,  C,  and  D  sections  to  continue  as  an  ad- 
vanced series  for  the  artist  as  film-maker. 


57:412A  and  B — Projects  In  Filmmaking 
land  II 


Credit  hours — 2 


•h 


Problems  will  be  selected  for  solutions  in 
aesthetic  ways  with  individual  or  group  ex- 
pression in  the  film  as  the  aim  of  the  project. 
Student/faculty  critiques  will  be  based 
upon  the  quality  of  the  work  as  an  art  form. 

57:422     Art  and  Technology 

Credit  hours — 2  or  3  s.  hrs. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  wish  to 
explore  innovate  techniques  in  design,  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  which  involve  new  media. 
The  course  will  concentrate  on  simple  tech- 
nological methods  that  can  be  readily  em- 
ployed by  the  artist  in  search  for  new  forms. 
The  use  of  motors,  motor  speed  controls, 
gears,  cams,  links,  belts,  light,  sound  and 
combinations  will  be  demonstrated  and  ap- 
plied. The  students  will  work  with  paint, 
acrylics,  plastics,  plaster,  metals,  wood, 
lights,  stereophonic  tapes,  film,  slides  and 
shaped  canvases. 


57:441A  and  B     Project  in  Television 
I  and  II 

Credit  hours — 2  s.  hrs.  each 

Problems  of  contemporary  television  pro- 
duction will  be  selected  and  worked  on 
either  in  groups  or  individually.  The  prod- 
uct as  an  art  form  provides  a  structure  for 
the  work  and  artistic  judgment  will  be  the 
basis  of  the  student/faculty  critique. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Professors:  Wilkes,  Chairman;  Christmann,  Morse,  Moore 
Associate  Professors:  Sacher,  Oneglia,  Priesing,  Shadel 
Assistant  Professors:  Cooper,  Hatyon,  Present,  Lathom,  Girt 
Assistant  Professors:  Bate,  Waters,  Wilt 
Instructor:  Todd 

The  Department  of  Music  of  Montclair  State  College,  which  is  accredited 
by  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  offers  a  two-fold  program: 

1.  A  major  in  music  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  in  the 
various  professional  fields. 

2.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  general  students  and  opportu- 
nities to  participate  in  the  College's  bands,  choirs,  and  orchestras. 

THE  MUSIC  MAJOR 

The  music  major  with  a  concentration  in  Music  Education  prepares 
the  student  to  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  general  music  and  music 
theory  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  curriculum  includes  four 
areas  of  subject-matter:  music  history,  music  theory,  applied  music  and  music 
pedagogy. 

The  concentration  in  music  therapy  prepares  the  student  to  be  certified 
as  a  Musical  Therapist  for  work  in  appropriate  institutions. 

The  sequence  in  Composition/Theory,  Performance  or  Sacred  Music 
prepares  the  student  to  enter  the  profession  in  his  chosen  specialty. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  music  are  required  to  have  a  departmental 
audition  to  discuss  and  demonstrate  their  qualifications  for  specialization  in  this 
field.  Prospective  music  majors  should  have  performance  ability  of  promise  on 
a  primary  and  secondary  instrument,  good  musicality,  a  knowledge  of  elemen- 
tary music  theory  and  should  give  evidence  of  serious  music  study  throughout 
the  high  school  years. 

Students  are  urged  to  participate  in  choral  and  instrumental  organization 
in  high  school  and  to  study  piano. 

APPLIED   MUSIC 

Music  majors  choose  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument  in  applied 
music;  one  will  be  a  key-board  instrument.  (See  entrance  requirements  for  list- 
ing of  primary  instruments.)  The  primary  instrument  represents  the  student's 
greatest  talent  and  accomplishment.  Every  music  major  will  give  a  graduation 
recital  on  his  primary  instrument  in  the  senior  year.  Students  receive  a  private 
lesson  on  the  primary  instrument  and  a  class  lesson  (or  an  equivalent  private 
lesson)  on  the  secondary  instrument  each  week. 

Students  are  expected  to  assume  an  active  role  as  participants  in  the  musi- 
cal life  of  the  College  and  the  community. 
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All  music  students  will  study  with  the  applied  music  teachers  provided  by 
the  College. 

All  instruction  in  applied  music  taken  during  the  summer  session  and  all 
instruction  required  to  make  up  failures  in  applied  music  will  be  taken  at  the 
student's  expense. 

All  students  are  expected  to  accompany  on  the  piano  at  the  level  of  their 
ability  as  assigned  by  their  teacher. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  APPLIED  MUSIC 

Piano  Primary 

All  major  and  harmonic  minor  scales  (four  octaves)  hands  together,  I,  IV,  V 

triads  and  inversions  in  all  major  and  minor  keys. 
A  two-part  invention  or  movement  from  one  of  the  suites  by  Bach. 
A  sonata  by  Haydn,  Mozart  or  Beethoven. 
A  composition  by  a  romantic  or  modern  composer. 

At  least  one  of  the  compositions  listed  above  is  to  be  played  from  memory. 
Ability  to  play  at  sight  a  four-part  Bach  chorale. 

Piano  Secondary 

AbiUty  to  sight-read  simple  material  of  the  difficulty  of  Hannah  Smith,  Sight- 
reading  Exercises,  Parts  1  through  4,  Schroeder  and  Gunther. 

All  major  scales  (two  octaves)  hands  alone. 

I,  IV,  V  triads,  in  all  major  keys,  all  positions,  hands  alone. 

Evidence  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Oxford  Older  Beginner's  Book  or 
equivalent  material. 

Two  of  the  following  compositions: 
Minuet  in  G,  Bach 
Sonatina  in  G,  Beethoven 
Melody,  Schumann 

All  non-keyboard  majors  must  study  piano  secondary  (and  take  entrance 
placement  examinations  if  there  has  been  previous  study).  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  entrance  requirements  in  secondary  piano  be  completed  while 
the  student  is  in  high  school. 

These  requirements  represent  one  year  of  serious  music  study. 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  other  secondary  instruments  not  listed 
herein  may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  his  secondary  instrument 
provided  he  has  compensatory  performance  abilities  on  other  instruments.  A 
condition  on  the  secondary  instrument,  however,  must  be  removed  during  the 
first  year.  A  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  sophomore  year  until  the 
condition  has  been  removed.  Instruction  on  sub-credit  secondary  instruments 
will  be  taken  at  the  student's  expense  and  from  approved  teachers. 
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Organ  Primary 

The  student  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  major  and  minor  scales, 
chords,  and  arpeggios.  He  should  perform  from  memory  two  piano  composi- 
tions : 

A  Bach  Invention  (two  or  three-part). 

A  selection  of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Debussy  or  contemporary  composer. 

The  student  should  have  at  least  one  year  of  study  at  the  organ,  and  the  following 
works  are  suggested  for  study: 

The  Art  of  Organ-Playing — Dickinson  (Gray) 
Master  Studies  for  the  Organ — Carl  (G.  Schirmer) 
Eight  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues — Bach  (G.  Schirmer) 

At  the  organ  audition,  the  student  will  be  asked  to  sight-read  a  hymn  and  a  trio. 
At  least  one  of  the  following  should  be  played  from  memory. 
Prelude  and  Fugue — Bach  (1-8) 

Adagio  movement:  a  chorale-prelude  or  a  movement  from  a  sonata. 
Contemporary  composition  of  the  student's  choice. 

Voice  Primary 

Meet  piano  secondary  entrance  requirements. 

Scales  and  Exercises: 

Ability  to  sing  major  and  minor  scales  (one  octave)  from  a  given  pitch. 

Ability  to  sing  arpeggios  (one  octave)  from  a  given  pitch. 

Repertory: 

Ability  to  sing  with  musical  feeling,  good  intonation  and  clear  diction,  two 
songs,  one  of  which  shall  be  from  memory.  Applicants  are  not  restricted  to  the 
suggestion  below.  They  may  sing  anything  of  a  more  difficult  nature  from  the 
standard  Oratorio,  Opera  or  English,  French,  German  or  Italian  Art  Song 
Repertory. 

Soprano:  Brahms,  "Wiegenlied"  (Lullaby) 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 
Contralto:  Burleigh  arr.,  "Deep  River" 

Giordani,  "Caro  mio  ben" 
Tenor:  Barber,  "The  Daisies" 

Purcell,  "Passing  By" 
Bass-Baritone:       Franz,  "Dedication" 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 
Technique : 

A  pleasing  voice  evidencing  a  good  tonal  placement,  control  of  breath  and 
flexibility  (previous  study  preferred  but  not  required). 

Reading: 

Ability  to  read  with  some  fluency  and  an  acceptable  degree  of  accuracy  simple 
folk  tunes  and  hymns. 
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Voice  Secondary 

Repertory: 

Ability  to  sing  with  good  intonation  the  art  songs  above. 

Technique: 

No  requirements  other  than  a  good  natural  voice  which  gives  promise  of  suffi- 
cient development  to  meet  the  needs  of  public  school  music  teaching. 

All  String  Primary  Instruments 

Meet  piano  secondary  entrance  requirement. 

Scales:  All  major  and  melodic  minor  scales  (two  octaves). 

Reading:  AbiUty  to  read  at  sight  music  of  moderate  difficulty. 

f        Violin 

Study  Materials:  Kayser,  op.  20,  Books  I  &  II,  Mazas,  op.  36,  Book  I 
Repertory:   Accollay  Concerto;  Viotti  Concerto  No.  23;  Old   Italian  or 
German  Sonata  (or  the  equivalent). 

Viola 

Study  Materials:  Wolfahrt,  Foundation  Studies,  Books  I  &  II 

Repertory:  Klengel,  Album  of  Classical  Pieces,  Vol  I,  II  or  III;  Old  Kalian 

or  German  sonata  (or  the  equivalent). 
Cello 

Study  Materials:  Lee,  Etudes  for  Cello;  Dotzauer  Etudes. 

Repertory:  Bach  Arioso;  Goltermann  Concerto  No.  4;  Saint-Saens,  The 

Swan  (or  the  equivalent). 
Double-Bass 

Study  Material:  Simandl  Book  I 
,J  Repertory:  Bach,  Minuet  in  G;  Corelli,  Sarbande  (or  the  equivalent). 

i|        Guitar 

Arpeggios:  Study  for  the  right  hand — any  work  by  Carcassi,  Carulli,  Sor 

or  Villa-Lobos  Study  No.  1. 

Repertory:  deVissee-Suite  in  D  minor;  Sor — any  two  studies;  Villa-Labos- 

Prelude  No.  1   (or  the  equivalent). 

All  Woodwind  Primary  Instruments 

Meet  piano  secondary  entrance  requirements. 

Scales:  Chromatic  and  all  major  and  minor  scales  (two  octaves  or  more  where 
possible). 

Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or  B 
level. 

Flute 

Etudes  of  the  difficulty  of  Anderson,  op.  41 ;  or  Sousman  duets;  or  book  of 

Kohler  Progressive  Studies. 

Repertory:  Scene  from  Orpheus,  Gluck;  or  Minuet  from  L'Arlesienne  Suite 
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— Bizet  (  or  equivalent  material).  A  concerto  of  the  difficulty  of  Quantz, 
G  Major,  Vivaldi,  'The  Goldfinch,"  Mozart,  G  or  D  Major. 

Oboe 

Etude's  of  the  level  of  Ferling,  Forty  Etudes. 

A  movement  from  a  standard  concerto  or  sonata. 

Bassoon 

Weissenborn  Method  (Cundy-Bettoney)  pp.  10-38;  Mozart  Concerto  K. 
191,  or  equivalent  material. 

Clarinet 

An  etude  from  the  standard  methods  (Klose,  Baermann,  Lazerus,  La- 
banchi,  Rose,  etc.)  demonstrating  the  student's  degree  of  advancement. 
A  movement  from  a  standard  concerto  or  sonata,  e.g.,  Mozart,  Spohr, 
Brahms,  Saint-Saens,  etc. 

Saxophone 

Etudes  of  the  difficulty  of: 

Karg  Elert  —  25  Caprices  and  Sonatas 
Massis  —  6  Etudes  and  Caprices 

Traxler         —  Grand  Virtuoso  Studies 
DeVille        —  Universal  Saxophone  Method  (Duets) 
Klose  —  25  Daily  Studies 

Repertoire : 

Pieces  by  Creston,  Hindemith,  Bozza, 
Bonneau,  Lantier  Glazannou,  Ibert  Debussy, 
Thomas,  or  equivalent 

All  Brass  Primary  Instruments 

Meet  secondary  piano  entrance  requirements. 

Scales:  All  major  and  minor  scales  (two  octaves  where  possible). 

Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or  B  level. 
Cornet-Trumpet 

Studies:  Arban  Method-Characteristic  Studies. 

Repertory:  Any  movement  from  the  Haydn  Trumpet  Concerto,  or  equiv- 
alent material. 

French  Horn 

Oscar  Franz  Method  for  Horn;  any  movement  from  a  Mozart  Horn  Con- 
certo (or  the  equivalent). 

Trombone-Baritone 

40   Progressive   Studies — Tyrell    (Boosey-Hawkes)    Blazevich   Concerto, 

Sketch  No.  5  (Leeds),  or  equivalent  material. 
Tuba 

Arban  Method  (bass  clef)  to  be  played  one  octave  lower,  Bach-Bell  Air 

and  Bouree  (Carl  Fischer),  or  equivalent  material. 
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Percussion  Primary 

Meet  secondary  piano  entrance  requirements. 

Performance  on  all  of  the  following: 

Snare  Drum 

Thirteen  fundamental  rudiments. 

Tympani 

Demonstrate  ability  to  tune. 

Xylophone  or  Bells 

Etudes  from  Arban  Method  for  Cornet;  all  major  and  minor  scales. 

PERFORMANCE    REQUIRMENTS    FOR     STUDENT   TEACHING 

I.  Junior 

Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  60:210,  Secondary  Piano. 

II.  Senior 

Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  60:310,  Secondary  Piano. 

PIPE  ORGAN 

The  College  owns  two  pipe  organs:  the  great  four-manual  Moeller  Organ 
in  the  Memorial  Auditorium  and  the  Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  three  manual  Austin 
Organ  in  Edward  Russ  Hall.  Concerts  are  given  by  visiting  organists,  faculty 
and  advanced  organ  students. 

INSTRUMENT  RENTAL 

A  fee  of  $12.50  will  be  paid  by  those  students  who  rent  college-owned 
instruments  during  the  summer. 

THE  MUSIC  MAJOR 


s.  hrs. 

neral  Education  (required  of  every 

stud 

3nt) 

45-51 

Humanities 

English  (105,  106  or  107,  108) 

Speech  (100) 

Electives  (minimum  two  areas) 

s.  hrs. 
6 
3 
6 

s.  hrs. 
15 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
History  and  or  Civilization 
Psychology  100 
Electives  (minimum  two  areas) 

6 
3 
6 

15 
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Mathematics  and/or  Science  12 

Math/Science  electives  10 

Physics  305  Accoustics  2 

Physical  Education  1 

Electives  2-8 

Core  Curriculum  (Music): 


s.  hrs 

Applied  Music 

31 
s.  hrs. 

Primary  Instrument 

14 

Secondary  Instrument 

7 

(after  piano  secondary  requirements  is 

satisfied 

students  may  study  another  instrument) 

Conducting  (Music  335) 

2 

String  Classes 

2 

Ensembles 

6 

Music  Theory  and  History 

26 

Theory  (101,  102,201,202) 

16 

Counterpoint  (301) 

3 

Orchestration  (302) 

3 

Music  History  (307,  308) 

4 

The  Student  should  choose  one  of  the  following  concentrations: 

Concentration   in   Music   Education: 

s.  hrs. 

Education  (421,  422) 

6 

Educational  Psychology  (200) 

3 

Elementary  Music  Methods  (320) 

3 

Secondary  Methods  (420) 

3 

Student  Teaching  (403) 

8 

Woodwinds,  Brass,  Percussion  (205,  206, 

306) 

3 

Total       128 

Concentration   in  Performance  (Applied   Music): 

s.  hrs. 
Additional  Applied  Music  23 

s.  hrs. 
Primary  18 

Secondary  1 

Ensemble  2 

Conducting  2 


Total        128 
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Concentration  in  Sacred  Music 


Additional  Applied  Music 

Primary  (organ  or  voice) 
Secondary  (organ  or  voice) 
Choral  Conducting 
Brass,  woodwind,  percussion 
Delete  2  s.  hrs.  Ensemble 

Composition 

Hymnology 

Sacred  Choral  Music 

Service  Playing  and  Improvisation 

Repertoire  (organ  or  voice) 

Oratorio 

Administration 

History  of  Worship 


Concentration  In  Theory/Composition 
Additional  Applied  Music 


Concentration  in  Music  Therapy 

Introduction  to  Music  Therapy 

Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior 

Music  in  Therapy 

Psychological  Foundations  of  Music 

Clinical  Experience 

Additional  Applied  Music 

Instruments  or  Voice 
Instrument  Classes 
Advanced  Conducting 


s.  hrs. 
2 
1 
2 
3 


Total        128 


s.  hrs. 

Composition  in  lieu  of  primary  instrument 

10 

Advanced  Composition 

6 

Secondary  Piano 

1 

Form  &  Analysis 

6 

Advanced  Orchestration 

3 

Brass,  Woodwind,  Percussion  Classes 

3 

Total        128 


s.  hrs. 
4 
3 
3 
4 
2 

s,  hrs. 
4 
5 
4 


s.  hrs. 
6 
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Music  Theory 
Delete  3  s.  hrs. 
Music  Composition  2 


Total        134 


Bachelor  of  Arts:  Music  History,  Literature 

Music  Requirements :  36-43 

s.  hrs. 
Unified  Theory  12 

Instrumental  Classes  or  Conducting        4 
Music  History  and  Literature  1 2 

Secondary  Instrument  8 

It  is  recommended  that  majors  take  4  s.  hrs.  of  ensemble. 

ENSEMBLES  I: 

All  music  majors  participate  in  ensembles  throughout  the  four  years  of 
college.  Eight  semesters  must  be  in  the  area  of  the  primary  instrument.  The  area 
of  the  primary  instrument  is  defined  as:  voice  primaries,  choir;  string  players, 
orchestra;  and  wind  and  percussion  players,  band.  A  minimum  of  four  semesters 
must  be  in  a  vocal  ensemble  and  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  must  be  in  an 
instrumental  ensemble.  Thereafter  the  student  may  elect  membership  in  other 
organizations,  except  that  the  chairman  of  the  department  may  assign  students 
to  fill  out  necessary  sections  of  the  ensembles.  Students  may  not  participate  in 
more  than  two  organizations  either  with  or  without  credit  unless  written  per- 
mission is  obtained  from  the  chairman. 

RECITALS 

Faculty  Recitals  and  Senior  Graduation  Recitals  are  given  in  the  Edna 
McEachern  Recital  Hall  of  the  Music  Building  and  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium. 
Student  Recitals  are  given  weekly.  All  music  students  are  required  to  perform 
in  recitals  as  directed  by  their  applied  music  teachers,  and  to  attend  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  faculty  and  student  recitals,  except  seniors. 
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MUSIC  COURSES— 60:000 


60:030     Choir 

V2  semester  hour 

60:031     Orchestra 

V2  semester  hour 

60:032     Band 

V2  semester  hour 

60:M32     Marching  Band 

V2  semester  hour 

60:100     Introduction  to  Music 

This  course  aims  to  enlarge  the  student's 
horizon  of  musical  awareness.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  stimulating  the  enjoyment  of 
music  rather  than  on  building  up  a  body  of 
facts  about  it.  By  means  of  live  musical 
performance  and  by  directed  listening  to 
recorded  music  the  student  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  music  which  should  be  the 
possession  of  every  educated  person. 

3  semester  hours 

60:101     Theory  I 

An  integrated  theory  course  that  includes 
harmony,  ear  training,  sight  singing  and 
form  and  analysis.  Meets  five  hours  weekly. 

4  semester  hours 

60:102     Theory  II 

Continuation  of  60:101.    Meets  five  hours 

weekly. 
I|!   Prerequisite:  60: 101. 
i  !    4  semester  hours 

I      60:103     Primary  Instrument  I 

1       2  semester  hours 

60:104     Primary  Instrument  II 

2  semester  hours 

60:105     String  Instruments  I 

Develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  string 
instruments.  The  violin  is  the  basic  instru- 
ment for  all  students  who  have  not  had 
previous  string  experience.  The  materials 
and  methods  used  are  those  recommended 
in  the  teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the 
classroom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  vari- 
ous problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organi- 


zation of  beginning  string  classes  in  the  pub- 
lic school.    Meets  two  hours  weekly. 

/  semester  hour 


60:106     String  Instruments  II 

Continuation  of  60:105.  Aims  to  develop 
string  playing  at  the  elementary  level.  It  in- 
cludes higher  positions,  bowing  techniques 
and  vibrato.  Opportunity  is  given  to  the 
student  to  become  familiar  with  the  viola, 
cello  and  double-bass.  Students  learn  a 
repertory  of  folk  and  elementary  ensemble 
pieces  suitable  for  grade  school.  Meets  two 
hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite:  60: 105. 
/  semester  hour 

60:110     Secondary  Instrument  I 

/  semester  hour 

60:111      Secondary  Instrument  II 

/  semester  hour 

60:150     Influence  of  Afro-American 
Culture  on  Music 

A  consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Afro-American  Culture  has  influenced  the 
development  of  American  folk  music  and 
art  music. 
2  semester  hours 

60:160     Introduction  to  Music  Therapy  I 

The  course  is  planned  as  an  introductory 
course  for  students  majoring  in  music 
therapy,  or  for  students  from  other  areas  of 
music  study  who  may  want  some  informa- 
tion about  this  related  field.  The  major  em- 
phasis in  the  course  is  on  description  of  the 
patients  that  are  referred  to  music  thera- 
pists. 
2  semester  hours 

60:201      Theory  ill 

Continuation  of  60:102.    Meets  five  hours 
weekly. 

Prerequisite:  60: 102. 
4  semester  hours 

60:202     Theory  IV 

Continuation  of  60:201.    Meets  five  hours 
weekly. 

Prerequisite:  60:201. 
4  semester  hours 
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60:203     Primary  Instrument  III 

2  semester  hours 

60:204     Prirhary  Instrument  IV 

2  semester  hours 

60:205     Brass 

Develops  elementary  skills  on  trumpet, 
horn,  trombone,  and  other  brass  instru- 
ments. The  materials  and  procedures  used 
are  those  recommended  in  the  teaching  of 
these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  various  problems 
likely  to  occur  in  the  organization  of  begin- 
ning brass  classes  in  the  public  school. 
Meets  two  hours  weekly. 
1  semester  hour 

60:206     Woodwind  Instruments 

Develops  skills  on  the  clarinet,  flute,  oboe, 
and  other  woodwind  instruments.  The  mate- 
rials and  methods  used  are  those  recom- 
mended in  the  teaching  of  these  instruments 
in  the  classroom.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  beginning  woodwind  classes  in  the 
public  school.  Meets  two  hours  weekly. 
1  semester  hour 

60:210     Secondary  Instrument  III 

1  semester  hour 

60:211     Secondary  Instrument  IV 

1  semester  hour 

60:213     Major  Instrument  III 

(for  concentration  in  performance) 
4  semester  hours 


60:271      Hymnology 

A  study  of  religious  poetry, 
and  composers. 
2  semester  hours 


I 


music,  authors 


60:272     Religious  Choral  Music 

A  comprehensive  study  of  sacred  choral 
music. 

2  semester  hours 

60:301     Counterpoint 

A  study  of  Baroque  counterpoint.  Writing, 
dictation  and  analysis  are  included. 
Prerequisite:  60:202. 

3  semester  hours 

60:302     Orchestration 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tun- 
ing, transposition,  and  use  of  all  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  and  band.  It  includes  prac- 
tical arranging  for  various  combinations  of 
instruments  and  the  completion  of  a  full 
score  for  band  or  orchestra. 
3  semester  hours 

60:303     Primary  Instrument  V 

2  semester  hours 

60:304     Primary  Instrument  VI 

2  semester  hours 

60:306     Percussion  Instruments 

Develops  elementary  skills  on  the  snare 
drum,  bass  drum,  tympani,  cymbals,  bells, 
etc.  The  materials  and  methods  are  those 
recommended  in  teaching  these  instruments 
in  the  classroom.  Meets  2  hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite:  Music  206B. 
/  semester  hour 


60:214     Major  Instrument  IV 

(for  concentration  in  performance) 
4  semester  hours 

60:261      Introduction  to  Music  Therapy  II 

The  course  is  a  continuation  of  Introduc- 
tion to  Music  Therapy  I,  but  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  attitude  of  the  therapist  and  society 
toward  the  patient.  The  ways  in  which  atti- 
tudes are  formed  and  can  be  changed  are 
considered.  The  function  of  the  music 
therapist  is  considered  for  each  type  of 
patient  that  is  usually  encountered  in  a 
music  therapy  department. 
2  semester  hours 


60:307     Music  History  I 

Baroque  and  classical  epochs  in  musical  de- 
velopment. It  deals  with  the  beginnings  of 
opera,  the  rise  of  instrumental  music,  and 
the  growth  of  choral  polyphony  in  work  of 
Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  cul- 
minates in  Beethoven. 
2  semester  hours 

60:308     Music  History  II 

Continuation  of  60:307,  with  a  study  of  the 
various  phases  of  romantic  music  develop- 
ment. Includes  the  study  of  the  music  of 
Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Berlioz. 
2  semester  hours 
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60:309     The  Art  of  Jazz 

A  survey  of  the  antecedents  of  the  Ameri- 
can art-form.  jazz.  Among  areas  for  con- 
sideration will  be  the  musical  development 
of  jazz  in  America  and  abroad,  the  socio- 
logical implications  of  jazz  in  American  so- 
ciety and  the  impact  of  jazz  upon  contem- 
porary musical  composition. 
Prerequisite:  60: 100  or  60:308. 

2  semester  hours 

60:310     Secondary  Instrument  V 

7  semester  hour 

60:311      Secondary  Instrument  VI 
/  semester  hour 

60:313     Major  Instrument  V 

(for  concentration  in  performance) 
5  semester  hours 

60:314     Major  Instrument  VI 

(for  concentration  in  performance) 
5  semester  hours 

60:320     Teaching  Music  in  the 
Elementary  Grades  K-6 

Principles,  techniques,  materials  and  meth- 
ods used  in  teaching  music  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  child 
voice,  remedial  aids  for  off-pitch  singers, 
rote  song  procedures,  rhythms,  creativity, 
discriminate  listening,  development  of 
music  reading,  and  the  beginning  instru- 
mental program  in  the  primary  grades. 
Prerequisite:  60:202. 

3  semester  hours 

60:334     Choral  Technique 

Aim:  To  develop  the  voice  of  the  student 
through  the  singing  of  choral  material.  It 
includes  the  study  of  the  principles  of  tone 
production,  phrasing,  enunciation,  and  in- 
terpretation. Special  attention  is  given  to 
testing  and  classification  of  voices,  balance 
of  parts,  rehearsal  routines,  accompani- 
ments, and  conducting.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:202.  ~ 

2  semester  hours 

60:335     Elementary  Conducting 

Focuses  on  baton  technique,  study  of  the  C 
clefs  and  practice  from  scores  of  orchestral 
and  choral  repertory. 


Prerequisite:  60:202. 
2  semester  hours 

60:336     School  Orchestras  and  Bands 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of 
high  school  orchestras  and  bands,  selection, 
purchase,  and  care  of  instruments,  evalua- 
tion of  teaching  materials,  techniques  of 
class  instruction,  substitution  of  parts,  re- 
hearsal routine,  marching  band.  Students 
will  learn  a  repertory  of  music  suitable  for 
use  in  high  school  orchestras  and  bands.  A 
music  elective. 

Prerequisite:  60:205  and  206. 
2  semester  hours 

60:337     The  Opera 

A  study  of  representative  Italian,  French 

and  German  operas.    Includes  analysis  of 

each  opera  and  illustration  of  its  principal 

numbers. 

2  semester  hours 

60:338     The  Symphony 

A  study  of  representative  symphonies,  or- 
chestral suites,  overtures  and  tone  poems  by 
classic,  romantic  and  modern  composers.  A 
humanities  elective. 
2  semester  hours 

60:339     Music  in  Modern  Society 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  the  nature, 
function,  and  forms  of  music  in  modern 
society  in  terms  of  the  social,  political,  and 
cultural  forces  which  have  shaped  it.  It 
includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  the  church, 
royal  patrons  of  music,  nationalism  in 
music,  music  and  politics,  music  and  indus- 
try, and  music  and  entertainment.  Because 
of  the  social  intepretation  given  music,  this 
course  is  particularly  recommended  to  ma- 
jors in  the  social  studies. 
2  semester  hours 

60:340     Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

This  course  deals  with  the  romantic  spirit 
in  music  as  expressed  in  the  works  of 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  others.  It  includes  a 
study  of  program  music,  piano  and  song 
literature,  and  the  rise  of  national  schools 
of  musical  composition.  Representative 
works  are  studied  through  performance  re- 
cordings, and  radio  listening.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  parallel  aspects  of  Roman- 
ticism in  literature  and  the  visual  arts. 
2  semester  hours 
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60:341      Private  Study  in  Composition 

(for  concentration  in  composition) 
2  semester  hours 

60:342     Private  Study  in  Composition 

(for  concentration  in  composition) 

2  semester  hours 

60:360     Clinical  Experience  I 

Three  months  training  in  a  treatment  facili- 
ty with  a  training  program  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. This  training  may  be  as  a  psychiatric 
aid  or  assistant  in  an  adjunctive  therapy 
area.  The  experience  must  include  lectures 
given  in  the  hospital  and  contact  with  pa- 
tients. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Music  Thera- 
pyl,ll. 

/  semester  hour 

60:351      Music  in  the  Urban  Society 

The  study  in  depth  of  the  organization  and 
management  of  concert  halls,  opera  com- 
panies, music  publications  and  recordings. 
Will  include  financing  and  anticipating  the 
needs  of  the  Urban  community  as  well  as 
the  construction  and  acoustics  of  the  neces- 
sary halls  and  theaters. 

3  semester  hours 


60:403     Primary  Instrument  VII 

2  semester  hours 

60:404     Primary  Instrument  VIII 

1  semester  hour 

60:405     Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score 
Reading 

Aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conduct- 
ing and  score  reading.  Includes  a  study  of 
the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed  in 
conducting  the  technique  of  the  baton,  score 
reading  and  interpretation.  A  music  elec- 
tive. 

Prerequisite:  60:302  and  335  or  the  equiva- 
lent. 

2  semester  hours 

60:407     Music  History  III 

A  study  of  the  late  romantic  period  and  the 
rise  of  modern  music.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  music  of  Richard  Strauss,  Bruckner, 
Prokofieff,  Mahler,  Debussy,  Tchaikowsky, 
Mussorgsky,  Schoenberg,  Bartok,  and  Hin- 
demith.  A  music  elective. 
2  semester  hours 


60:410     Secondary  Instrument  VII 

/  semester  hour 


60:370     Service  Playing 

A  demonstration  of  hymn  playing,  choir 

and  solo  accompaniment,  improvisation  and 

modulation. 

2  semester  hours 

60:371      Repertory 

Repertory  for  the  organ  and  vocal  solo. 
2  semester  hours 

60:372     Oratorio 

A  study  of  cantatas  and  oratories. 
2  semester  hours 

60:401      Music  Composition 

This  course  includes  composition  in  all  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  forms.  Styles  and  tech- 
niques of  twentieth  century  composers  are 
observed  in  works  suitable  for  the  teaching 
of  music  in  high  school.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:202 
2  semester  hours 


60:411      Secondary  Instrument  VIII 

'/2  semester  hour 

60:413     Major  Instrument  VII 

(for  concentration  in  performance) 
5  semester  hours 

60:414     Major  Instrument  VII 

(for  concentration  in  performance) 
5  semester  hours 

60:420     The  Teaching  of  Music  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  philosophy,  aims,  content  and  proce- 
dures of  music  teaching  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  teaching  of  the  general 
music  class  and  the  incorporation  of  new 
methods.  Lesson  plans  and  units  of  work 
are  prepared  for  use  in  the  classroom. 
Prerequisite:  60:320 
3  semester  hours 
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60:426     Survey  of  Music  Literature 

This  course  is  designed  for  (he  general  stu- 
dent and  includes  a  study  of  folk  song,  art 
song,  oratorio,  opera,  idealized  dance  forms, 
instrumental  suites,  sonata  form,  the  sym- 
phony, and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use 
of  musical  illustration,  directed  listening, 
and  participation  acquaint  the  student  with 
great  masterpieces  of  music  which  should 
be  the  possession  of  every  educated  person. 
A  humanities  elective. 
2  semester  hours 


60:429     Choral  Conducting 

This  course  is  essentially  professional  and  is 
designed  for  teachers-in-service.  Problems 
of  group  tone  production,  tuning,  posture, 
score  reading,  interpretation,  and  tech- 
niques of  choral  conducting.  Materials  suit- 
able for  use  in  high  school  are  analyzed  and 
performed.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:335. 
2  semester  hours 


the  field  which  will  be  worked  out  by  indi- 
vidual projects.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:420. 
2  semester  hours 

60:441      Private  Study  in  Composition 

(for  concentration  in  composition) 
2  semester  hours 

60:442     Private  Study  in  Composition 

(for  concentration  in  composition) 
2  semester  hours 

60:460     Recreational  Music 

A  study  of  the  use  of  music  in  leisure  time. 
Both  group  and  individual  music  activities 
are  included.  Skill  in  leading  group  recrea- 
tional activities  will  be  emphasized.  In- 
formal instruments  are  introduced,  and 
techniques  of  teaching  these  instruments  to 
people  with  limited  musical  backgrounds 
are  included. 
2  semester  hours 


60:430     Problems  in  Teaching  of 
School  Music 

This  is  a  post-student  teaching  course.  It 
aims  to  ( 1 )  evaluate  student-teaching  ex- 
periences; (2)  give  an  opportunity  to  the 
student  to  share  with  his  classmates  the 
problems  encountered  in  student  teaching 
and  to  seek  a  possible  solution  for  the  same; 
(3)  meet  shortages  in  teacher  preparation 
not  provided  for  in  previous  courses;  (4) 
give  the  student  a  unified  view  of  school- 
music  education  before  he  enters  the  teach- 
ing field.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:420. 
2  semester  hours 

60:431     Workshop  in  Public  School 
Music 

This  course  is  essentially  professional  and 
is  designed  for  teachers-in-service.  Prob- 
lems of  scheduling,  curriculum-planning  for 
music  courses,  in-service  workshops  for 
classroom  teachers  are  studied.  The  con- 
tent of  the  course  is  determined  by  needs  in 


60:461      Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior 

Although  the  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  seniors  in  music  therapy  it  may  also  be 
of  interest  to  other  music  students.  Music, 
as  a  form  of  human  behavior,  will  be  in- 
vestigated. The  effects  of  music  on  behavior 
and  its  relationship  to  health  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  senior  status  in  a  music  major, 
4  hours  of  Biology,  3  hours  of  Sociology, 
3  hours  of  Psychology,  and  3  hours  of 
Anthropology, 
3  semester  hours 

60:462-463     Seminar  in  Music  I  and  II 

The  seminars  are  designed  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  do  research  in  depth  on  projects 
or  problems  in  areas  selected  by  the  student. 
These  projects  or  problems  may  be  based 
abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  independent  investigation  in 
consultation  with  an  instructor.  Registra- 
tion in  these  courses  requires  a  previous 
consultation  and  approval  of  a  faculty  ad- 
visor. 
3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH  AND  THEATER 

Professors:  Fox,  McElroy 

Associate  Professors:  Moll,  Chairman;  Ballare,  Kauffman,  Rockwood 

Assistant  Professors:    MacConnell,  Sobolik,  Seidler,  Andreason 

Assistant  Professors  II:    Eaton 

Instructors:  Figola,  Kerman,  Ritter 

The  Speech  and  Theater  Department  programs  are  designed  to  provide 
considerable  in-depth  study  in  the  areas  of  speech  and  theater.  Students  may 
choose  to  pursue  either  the  Speech  and  Theater  major  or  the  Speech  and  Theater 
Teaching  major.  The  Speech  and  Theater  teacher  candidate  must  also  prepare 
himself  in  a  second  teaching  field. 

The  two  modern  theaters  with  shops  and  full  facilities,  expanding  offer- 
ings of  major  and  workshop  productions,  off-campus  performances  of  programs 
and  touring  of  plays,  as  well  as  sharing  in  the  development  and  activities  of  the 
newly  created  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts,  provide  the  Speech  and 
Theater  major  with  opportunities  of  uncommon  depth  and  variety.  Players,  an 
all  student  organization  of  national  repute,  plays  to  over  10,000  persons  annually. 

SPEECH  AND  THEATER  MAJOR 

Required  Courses: 

s.  hrs. 

21:103     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement  3 

21 :  104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  3 

21 :  106     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  3 

21:107     Acting  I  2 

21:108     Technical  Theater  I  2 

21:204     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking  3 

21 :440     Theater  History:   Classical  to  Elizabethan  2 

21:356     Play  Direction  I  3 

21:491     Argumentation  and  Debate  3 

Total  Required       24 

Elective  Courses:    (12  s.  hrs.  required) 

21:101  Introduction  to  the  Theatrical  Medium  3 

21:110  Drawing  for  the  Theater  2 

21 :  150  The  Art  and  History  of  Radio  and  Television  3 

21:200  Public  Speaking:    A  Rhetorical  Approach  3 

21:207  Acting  II  2 

21:420  Stage  Makeup  3 

21:218  Theatrical  Design  3 

21:226  Introduction  to  Costuming  for  the  Stage  3 
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21:250  Radio  and  Television  Production  Workshop  3 

21:306  Advanced  Oral  Inlcrpretaion  3 

21:308  Technical  Theater  II  3 

21:326  Costume  Construction  2 

21:360  Linguistics  in  Communication  3 

21:407  Acting  III  3 

21:416  Play  Direction  II  3 

21:421  Stage  Makeup  Seminar  3 

21 :424  Seminar  in  Persuasion  and  Social  Control  3 

2 1 :  426  History  of  Costume  2 

21 :433  History  of  American  Public  Address  3 

21 :434  History  of  British  Public  Address  3 

21:436  Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting  3 

21 :438  Creative  Dramatics  2 

21:439  Advanced  Creative  Dramatics:    The  Arts  in  Teaching  4 

21:441  Theater  History:    Restoration  to  Modern  2 

21:448  Choral  Speaking  2 

21:449  Contemporary  Public  Address  3 

21:450  International  Broadcasting  3 

21:461  Advanced  Practicum  in  Speech  Improvement  2 

21:470  Political  Television  and  Radio  3 

21:480  Children's  Television  3 

21 :490  Group  Discussion  and  Leadership  3 

2 1 :  49 1  Argumentation  and  Debate  3 

21:497  Movement  for  the  Theater  2 

21 :498  Dance  for  the  Theater  2 

21:499  Independent  Study  by  arrangement 

56:100  Modern  Dance  Technique  (Beginning)  2 

56:101  Dance  Choreography  (Beginning)  2 

56:200  Modern  Dance  Technique  (Intermediate)  2 

56:201  Dance  Choreography  (Intermediate)  2 

Total  Electives  Required      12 

Total  Credits  for  Major        36 

SPEECH  AND  THEATER  TEACHING  MAJOR 

s.  hrs. 

21:103  Voice  and  Speech  Improvement  3 

21 :  104  Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  3 

21:106  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  3 

21:107  Acting  I  2 

21:108  Technical  Theater  I  2 

21 :204  Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking  3 

21:417  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  and  Dramatics  3 

21:440  Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan  2 
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21:356     Play  Direction  I 

21:460     Speech  Improvement  Practicum 

21 :490     Group  Discussion  and  Leadership 

Speech  and  Theater  Electives 

Second  Teaching  Field 


3 
3 
3 
5 
18 


SPEECH  AND  THEATER  ARTS  MINOR 


53 


Specialization  requirements  for  the  speech  and  theater  arts  minor  program 
are  as  follows:  21:103,  104,  106,  107,  204,  356,  a  speech  elective.  Students  who 
complete  the  program  are  eligible  for  certification  endorsement  to  teach  speech 
arts  in  grades  7-12. 

SPEECH  AND  THEATER  COURSES—^hOOO 


21:100     Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Effective  voice  production  and  clear,  pleas- 
ing diction  are  developed  through  speech 
activities.  The  work  is  adapted  to  individual 
needs  as  related  by  recordings  and  diagnos- 
tic tests.  The  work  may  include  recom- 
mended additional  practice  in  the  speech 
laboratory.  This  course  may  be  used  to 
satisfy  the  speech  requirement  for  Teacher 
certification. 
3  semester  hours 


21:104 


Phonetic  Study  of  Speech 
Sounds 


An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  manner 
and  place  of  articulation  of  sounds  heard 
in  American  English.  Skill  is  developed  in 
using  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
to  transcribe  speech  both  prescriptively  and 
descriptively,  from  live  and  recorded  voices. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  intona- 
tion and  stress  patterns  of  spoken  English. 

3  semester  hours 


21:101      Introduction  to  the 
Theatrical  Medium 

A  study  of  the  theatrical  medium  in  all  its 
forms  of  expression — drama,  opera,  ballet 
and  musical  theatre.  Investigation  of  the 
unique  aspects  of  each  form,  including  their 
historical  and  production  aspects. 
Recommended  for  all  majors  and  minors. 
3  semester  hours 


21:103     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
students  to  develop  their  own  voice  and 
speech  techniques  and  to  eliminate  faults. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  proced- 
ures used  in  helping  others  to  improve  voice 
and  speech  patterns 

This  course  is  to  be  taken  by  Speech  and 
Theater   majors   and   minors.     Others    ad- 
mitted only  by  Instructor's  permission. 
3  semester  hours 


21:105     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement 
for  Students  with  Foreign 
Speech  Patterns 

Designed  for  students  who  need  intensive 
training  in  English  as  a  second  language. 
Consideration  is  given  to  individual  voice 
and  speech  needs.  The  phonetic  approach 
through  comparative  analysis  of  native 
languages,  noting  intonation  and  inflectional 
differences,  will  be  utilized.  Consideration 
will  be  on  progressive  speaking  and  reading 
skills. 

3  semester  hours 


21:106     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  stu- 
dent's appreciation  of  literature.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  individual  classroom  perform- 
ances followed  by  informal  critiques  and 
the  development  of  a  repertory. 
3  semester  hours 
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21:107     Acting  I 

This  course  is  devoted  to  work  on  the  in- 
strument, the  actor's  self.  The  student 
learns  some  of  the  basic  techniques  of  theat- 
rical communication:  how  to  involve  him- 
self completely  when  on  stage,  how  to  do 
and  experience  an  action  rather  than  merely 
go  through  the  outward  motions,  how  to 
deepen  the  personal  involvement  and  thus 
the  significance  behind  his  actions,  how  to 
stretch  the  imagination  toward  individual 
expression  and  away  from  cliche  symbols. 
Improvisation  and  exercises  are  designed  to 
increase  perception,  self-awareness,  justifi- 
cation. 
2  semester  hours 

21:108     Technical  Theater  I 

Development  of  the  production  concept 
traced  from  the  designer's  approach  to  a 
play  through  a  correlation  of  related  arts, 
to  the  final  production  upon  the  stage. 
Emphasis  is  upon  correlation  of  scenic  and 
lighting  designs  within  the  total  production 
scheme. 
2  semester  hours 

21:110     Drawing  for  the  Theatre 

An  exploration  of  the  basic  drawing  and 
drafting  techniques  necessary  for  realization 
of  theatrical  designs.  Areas  will  include 
basic  projective  techniques,  color  harmony 
and  use  of  perspective.  It  is  suggested  that 
any  student  without  prior  experience  in 
these  fields  who  plans  to  elect  either  Tech- 
nical Theatre  II  or  Theatrical  Design  should 
plan  to  take  this  course  first. 
2  semester  hours 


21:150 


The  Art&  History  of 
Radio  &  Television 


An  overview  of  the  development,  organiza- 
tion, and  operation  of  radio  and  television 
in  modern  society.  Social  and  cultural  in- 
fluences of  commercial  and  educational 
b.roadcasting. 
3  semester  hours 

21:200     Public  Speaking:  A  Rhetorical 
Approach 

Modern  speech  practice  is  studied  through 
classical  rhetorical  theory.  A  reading  list  of 
primary  sources  and  definitive  contempor- 
ary works  as  coupled  with  the  analytical 
study  of  representative  speeches.  Some  op- 
portunity is  afforded  the  student  to  apply 
the  theory. 

3  semester  hours 


21:204     Fundamentals  of  Public 
Speaking 

The  student  studies  techniques  for  preparing 
and  delivering  effective,  informative,  per- 
suasive, and  entertaining  speeches.  He  is 
given  special  opportunities  to  address  the 
class,  to  enter  into  formal  critiques  and  to 
moderate  one  program. 
3  semester  hours 

21:207     Acting  II 

Extension  of  the  actor's  self  into  characteri- 
zation. Learning  to  physicalize,  or  ex- 
ternalize, the  psychological  elements  of  a 
character  so  that  they  are  projected  to  an 
audience.  Script  analysis,  in  which  the 
student  develops  the  discipline  of  using 
clues  in  the  script  to  fulfill  the  author's 
intentions.  Work  on  scenes,  applying  the 
foregoing  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  21:107  or  equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

21:218     Theatrical  Design 

Discussion  and  application  of  elements  of 
visual  design  to  the  theatrical  medium. 
Execution  of  actual  designs  stressing  orig- 
inality within  varied  stylistic  concepts. 
Prerequisite:  21:108  or  Instructor's  per- 
mission. 

3  semester  hours 

21:226     Introduction  to  Costuming 
for  the  Stage 

This  course  is  a  consideration  of  the  overall 
aspect  of  costuming  for  the  stage.  The 
physical  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  require- 
ments of  the  actor,  the  director,  and  the 
designer  are  given  primary  attention. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  evolutionary 
nature  of  the  history  of  clothing  and  the 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  prob- 
lems encountered  in  designing  and  con- 
structing stage  costumes.  Hair  styles  and 
accessories  are  included  in  this  study. 
Construction  projects  supplement  lecture 
and  discussion. 
3  semester  hours 

21:250      Radio  and  Television 
Production  Workshop 

Group  activity  in  the  preparation  and  pre- 
sentation of  broadcast  materials  including 
plays,  speeches,  interviews,  announcing, 
newscasting,  music  programming,  and  ad- 
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vertising.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  use  of  educational  school  broadcasting. 
3  semester  hours 

21:306     Advanced  Oral  Interpretation 

An  intensive  study,  through  performance, 
of  selected  styles,  genres,  and  periods  of 
literature.    Emphasis  is  on  developing  spe- 
cialized skills  of  oral  interpretation. 
Prerequisite:  21: 106. 
3  semester  hours 

21:308     Technical  Theater  II 

Intensive  investigation  of  the  methods  and 
means  of  realizing  the  theatrical  design, 
including  construction,  scene  painting,  use 
of  theatrical  and  plant  lighting. 
Prerequisite:  21:108  or  Instructor's  per- 
mission. 
3  semester  hours 

21:326     Costume  Construction 

This  course  is  a  practical  approach  to  the 
craft  of  constructing  costumes  and  acces- 
sories for  the  stage.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  basic  techniques  of  cutting  and 
sewing  clothing.  Attention  is  also  given  to 
selection  of  fabrics  in  terms  of  weight, 
texture,  color  and  drape.  The  course  is 
developed  through  lecture  and  workshop 
experience. 

2  semester  hours 

21:356     Play  Direction  I 

This  course  covers  the  selection,  casting, 
and  principles  of  play  direction.  Exercises 
in  composition  and  movement  are  pre- 
sented for  class  discussion.  Scenes  are 
directed  for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed 
prompt  book  from  a  play  is  prepared. 
Prerequisites:  21:107«&  108. 

3  semester  hours 

21:360     Linguistics  in  Communication 

A  general  survey  of  basic  knowledge  re- 
lated to  communication,  language,  and 
linguistics.  Communication  among  species 
other  than  man  will  be  studied.  Language 
will  be  analyzed  as  a  tool  of  communica- 
tion with  particular  emphasis  on  the  se- 
mantic aspects.  Historical  and  comparative 
linguistics  and  dialect  geography  will  be  in- 
cluded. Designed  for  speech  and  theater 
major,  but  open  to  other  students  by  per- 
mission of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 


21:407     Acting  III 

An  advanced  course  to  strengthen  the 
actor's  controls  and  extend  his  boundaries. 
Work  on  more  challenging  roles;  period 
plays  in  which  the  problem  of  style  is  con- 
sidered.  Admission  by  audition. 

3  semester  hours 

21:417     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  and  Dramatics 

A  study  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  speech 
education  at  each  grade  level;  of  ap- 
proaches, problems,  materials,  textbooks, 
and  techniques  in  specific  speech  areas;  of 
modern  trends  in  instruction;  and  of  the 
integration  of  speech  with  other  academic 
fields. 

This  course  is  designed  for  speech  and 
theater  major.  Others  admitted  only  by 
instructor's  permission. 

3  semester  hours 

21:420     Stage  Makeup 

Introduction  to  materials  and  their  potential 
uses.  Maximum  opportunity  to  create  cor- 
rective and  character  makeup,  mustaches 
and  beards  to  include  an  entire  cast.  Term 
project:  Research  or  creative  experience  to 
compile  a  practical  resource  file. 

3  semester  hours 

21:421     Stage  Makeup  Seminar 

A  demonstration-laboratory  group  of  ex- 
periences in  which  the  student  will  plan  and 
execute  corrective  middle-age,  old-age, 
stylized  and  other  creations.  Student  will 
also  plan  and  develop  three-dimensional  i 
makeup  with  crepe  hair,  latex,  putty  and 
dermawax;  learn  makeup  crew  supervision. 
Prerequisite:  420/Instructor's  permission. 
3  semester  hours 

21:424     Seminar  in  Persuasion  and 
Social  Control 

Uses  and  applications  of  persuasion  in  the 
various  fields  of  social  activity.  Mass  media 
examined  as  they  apply  to  education,  bus- 
iness, religion  and  politics. 

3  semester  hours 

21:449     Contemporary  Public  Address 

A  study  of  the  prominent  speakers  and  their 
influence  on  current  issues  and  events. 

3  semester  hours 
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21:450     International  Broadcasting 

A  survey  of  major  broadcasting  systems 
throughout  the  world,  including  England, 
Canada,  Japan,  Russia,  Germany,  France 
and  Italy.  Studies  include  Voice  of  Ameri- 
ca. Radio  Free  Europe,  missionary  radio, 
and  group  listening  and  viewing  systems. 
Prerequisite:  21: 150 
3  semester  hours 

21:454     Voice  and  Speech  Production 

Designed  for  graduate  students,  transfer 
students,  and  other  undergraduate  students 
who  are  majoring  in  Speech  and  Theater 
or  in  teaching  English  as  a  second  language. 
This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
students  to  develop  their  own  voice  and 
speech  techniques  and  to  eliminate  faults. 
May  be  taken  in  lieu  of  21:103. 
3  semester  hours 

21:460     Practicum  in  Speech 
Improvement 

Evaluation,  etiology,  and  remedial  tech- 
niques for  minor  voice  and  diction  prob- 
lems common  to  a  general  school  popula- 
tion. Consideration  will  be  given  to  a 
range  of  voice  and  speech  improvement 
activities,  with  emphasis  on  self-motivating 
materials  appropriate  to  the  Junior  High 
and  High  School  age  group.  Designed  as  a 
practical  seminar  for  all  Speech  and  Theater 
majors  planning  to  teach.  Three  class  hours 
plus  one  outside  hour  for  observation  and 
practice. 

Prerequisites:  21:103,  104,  106,  and  204. 
3  semester  hours 

21:461     Advanced  Practicum  in  Speech 
Improvement 

Upon  completion  of  21:460,  Voice  and 
Speech  Improvement  Practicum,  students, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  may  par- 
ticipate in  more  intensive  supervised  prac- 
tice in  the  improvement  of  voice  and  speech 
patterns  in  the  college  speech  lab  and  for- 
eign student  practice  groups.  Each  week, 
students  will  spend  two  hours  working  in 
the  lab  setting,  and  one  hour  in  seminar 
discussion  of  the  work  in  progress. 
Prerequisite:  21:460 
2  semester  hours 


in  a  major  production;  directing  a  three-act 
play  or  its  equivalent;  giving  a  public  play 
reading  or  lecture  recital;  directing  a  series 
of  assembly  programs;  or  directing  and  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  radio  programs. 

Credit  by  arrangement 

21:470     Political  Television  and  Radio 

A  historical-critical  introduction  to  the  re- 
lationship of  radio  and  T.V.  to  the  efforts  of 
political  figures,  institutions  and  issues.  In- 
depth  analysis  of  J.  L.  Lewis,  F.D.R.,  Mc- 
Carthy hearings,  Nixon-Kennedy  debates, 
and  1968  Democratic  Convention. 

3  semester  hours 

21:480     Children's  Television 

Early  sessions  devoted  to  survey  study  of 
current  children's  productions  and  examina- 
tion of  research  on  their  affect/effectiveness. 
Later  course  work  in  class  productions  de- 
signed for  children. 
Prerequisite:  21:150,  21:250 
3  semester  hours 

21:490     Group  Discussion  and 
Leadership 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the 
principles  of  democratic  discussion  and 
methods  employed  in  guiding  and  partici- 
pating in  the  informal  group  discussion, 
and  in  the  panel,  symposium,  lecture,  and 
debate  forum.  Techniques  and  uses  of 
parliamentary  procedure  are  also  con- 
sidered. Application  of  the  principles  and 
methods  studied  is  given  through  student 
participation  in  the  various  types  of  discus- 
sion. 

3  semester  hours 

21:491     Argumentation  and  Debate 

A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  princi- 
ples of  argumentation  including  characteris- 
tics of  propositions,  definitions  of  terms, 
logical  organization,  evidence,  and  oral  ar- 
gumentation techniques,  and  of  the  organ- 
ization and  coaching  of  school  forensic  pro- 
grams. Practice  and  experience  are  afforded 
the  student  in  argumentation  and  debate  on 
current,  significant  issues. 

3  semester  hours 


21:465     Speech  Arts  Activity 

Credit  is  given  for  some  supervised  speech- 
arts  activity,  such  as:  playing  a  major  role 


21:497     Movement  for  the  Theater 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  natural 
quality     of     uninhibited     movement     and 
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rhythm  for  the  actor  as  well  as  others  in  the 
performing  arts  of  music,  dance  and  mime. 
The  student  explores  and  develops  his  own 
capacities  fox  functional  and  expressive 
movement  and  rhythm. 
2  semester  hours 

21:498     Dance  for  the  Theater 

To  provide  the  student  with  basic  technical 
skills  in  various  theater  dance  forms  and 
choreographic  techniques  with  application 
to  selected  theatrical  problems.  Reference 
will  be  made  to  dance  in  musical  comedy, 
entr'acte,  processions,  fight  scenes,  period 
plays,  and  dream  sequences  among  others. 
2  semester  hours 

21:499     Independent  Study 

For  students  with  a  special  interest  in  some 
area  of  theater  who  wish  to  do  independent 
research  or  work  on  a  project  such  as  direct- 
ing, designing,  lighting,,  costuming,  play- 
writing,  etc.  The  undertaking  should  be  sig- 
nificant in  terms  of  student's  growth. 
Admission  only  by  application  to  the  de- 
partment chairman. 
Credit  by  arrangement. 

56:100     Modern  Dance  Technique 
(Beginning) 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  and  com- 
position of  modern  dance  is  provided.   At- 


tention is  given  to  the  developmental  exer- 
cises, the  relationship  of  movement,  sound 
and  space  patterns. 

2  semester  hours 


56:101      Dance  Choreography 
(Beginning) 

A  study  of  dance  choreography  in  the  tra- 
ditional idiom  with  emphasis  based  upon 
the  elementary  elements  of  dance  composi- 
tion. 

2  semester  hours 


55:200     Modern  Dance  Technique 
(Intermediate) 

Experiences  in  a  wide  range  of  movement 
techniques:  study  of  dance  forms,  style,  and 
personality  group  improvisations  as  a 
means  of  approaching  dance  composition. 
Prerequisite:  56: 100 
2  semester  hours 


56:201      Dance  Choreography 
(Intermediate) 

A  study  of  dance  choreography  with  em- 
phasis upon  small  group  works  and  solos. 
Prerequisite:  56:101 
2  semester  hours 


INTER-ARTS   PROGRAMS 

The  development  of  inter-arts  programs  is  one  of  the  basic  objectives  es- 
tablished for  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  during  its  formation  plan- 
ning period.  The  faculty  and  students  of  the  participating  departments  strongly 
expressed  a  need  for  inter-arts  programs  based  upon  a  concentration  by  a  student 
in  a  particular  art  but  which  facilitated  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  principal 
art  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  arts.  The  conception  is  that  these  programs  should 
be  developed  both  through  on-campus  and  off-campus  cooperative  arrangements. 
The  organizing  of  such  programs  is  just  beginning,  but  since  this  will  be  such  an 
intrinsic  feature  of  the  School  as  it  develops,  it  was  thought  that  the  emphasis 
should  be  noted  in  this  issue  of  the  catalog. 

The  Student-Faculty  Senate  of  the  School  and  the  cooperating  depart- 
ments have  approved — as  a  beginning  and  as  a  way  of  encouraging  students  to 
undertake  inter-arts  studies — the  concepts  for  three  programs.  The  three  pro- 
grams are  dance-theater,  multi-image  media,  and  urban  cultural  development 
and  design. 
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The  dancc-thcatcr  program  is  for  those  students  parlieularly  concerned 
with  the  performance  interrelationships  of  these  two  arts,  but  study  of  the 
interrelationships  of  dance  with  other  art  forms  is  also  encouraged. 

The  multi-image  media  program  interrelates  television,  filmmaking, 
photography,  graphics,  and  radio. 

The  urban  cultural  development  and  design  program  will  include  the 
study  of  the  design  of  the  city  as  an  aesthetic  and  artistic  conception,  the 
total  range  of  urban  cultural  programming,  and  the  resources  required  for 
cultural  participation.  These  aspects  of  structuring  new  cities  and  renew- 
ing older  cities  will  be  given  the  same  critical  attention  that  is  given  to  any 
other  major  urban  activity. 

The  student  in  the  arts  desiring  an  inter-arts  program  should  select  his 
lajor  art  form  within  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Department  of  Music, 
r  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Theater,  and  according  to  the  departmental  re- 
uirements,  fulfill  the  minimum  academic  requirements  in  the  selected  concentra- 
on.  Upon  this  base,  the  student  should  select  a  pattern  of  courses  or  an  off- 
ampus  program  designed  to  meet  his  particular  artistic  objectives.  The  courses 
elected  in  the  inter-arts  emphasis  may,  in  some  cases,  also  meet  requirements 
1  the  major,  in  general  education,  and  in  electives. 

The  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  also  wishes  to  encourage  study 
iterrelating  the  arts  with  disciplines  in  the  other  schools  of  the  College.  Students 
1  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts,  for  example,  might  wish  to  relate  to 
rban  problems,  other  than  cultural  problems,  through  participation  in  the  pro- 
•am  in  Urban  Studies,  described  on  pp.  282-290  of  the  catalog.  Some  students 
I  other  schools  of  the  College  may  wish  to  develop  an  interdisciplinary  program 
elating  their  discipline  to  the  arts.  For  example,  the  student  interested  in  cul- 
iral  geography,  sociology,  or  urban  studies  might  wish  to  broaden  his  approach 
y  electing  to  study  in  the  urban  cultural  development  and  design  program  of 
le  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts.  The  vigorous  and  experimentally  in- 
ined  student  is  encouraged  to  propose  interdisciplinary  courses  of  study  to  the 
:hool  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts. 

The  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  has  also  created  a  Research  Selec- 
on  Board  in  order  to  encourage  research  in  the  arts  by  faculty  and  students, 
iter-arts  research  projects  will  be  encouraged  as  part  of  this  program.  Begin- 
ing  in  the  Fall  of  1970,  research  proposals  will  be  accepted  from  both  students 
id  faculty  members  of  the  School.  The  program  encourages  both  creative  and 
:holarly  research  activities. 

The  inter-arts  program  of  the  School  will  be  developed  during  the  next 
-veral  years  by  committees  composed  of  faculty  and  students  from  each  of  the 
lember  departments.  Committees  for  the  above  programs  have  already  been 
)rmed.  Interested  students  should  contact  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School 
r  any  of  the  Department  Chairmen. 
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The  School  of  Humanities  includes  the  Departments  of  Classics,  English, 
French,  German  and  Russian,  Linguistics,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  Philosophy/ 
and  Religion.  It  was  formally  established  by  Board  of  Trustee  action  in  January 
of  1970  and  ratified  its  Constitution,  which  allows  for  student-faculty  govern- 
ance at  all  levels,  in  September  of  that  year. 

Three  aims  are  central  to  the  School's  concern:  To  provide  concentrants 
in  the  various  disciplines  represented  with  specialized  training,  to  accommodate 
students  of  wide  ranging  interests  with  interdisciplinary  majors,  and  to  offer  the 
College  as  a  whole  those  learning  opportunities  associated  with  humanistic 
studies.  Toward  the  fulfillment  of  these  aims,  curricular  revision  is  now  in  prog 
ress  within  the  School  of  Humanities.  For  the  potential  specialist  or  teacher  ir 
given  fields  of  study,  major  programs  in  incorporated  departments  are  both  te 
continue  and  to  be  augmented,  as  is  currently  the  case,  for  a  proposed  major  ii 
Italian  language  and  literature.  For  the  more  interdisciplinary-minded  student 
major  programs  in  Communications,  Comparative  Literature,  and  Linguistics  arij 
under  study,  with  thought  being  given,  as  well,  to  broadening  course  option; 
within  disciplinary  majors.  Every  Department  within  the  School  of  Humanitie 
is  concerned,  all  at  once,  with  making  its  discipline  available  in  exciting  way  I 
for  purposes  of  general  education.  The  devising  of  new  courses  of  foreign  am 
Occidental  literatures  in  translation,  a  massive  review  conference  on  the  Fresh 
man  English  course  in  January  of  1971,  and  the  inauguration  of  literature  course  j 
in  the  Afro-Asian  field  have  been  recent  cases  in  point.  j 

The  School  of  Humanities  occupies  Partridge  Hall,  a  new  classroom  and 
faculty  office  facility.    The  new  building  permits  both  the  Dean  and  a  facult 
of  over  75  to  be  housed  in  adjoining  offices  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  studer 
and  faculty  lounges  and  classrooms. 

The  School  of  Humanities  publishes  a  student-faculty  Newsletter.  In  ad 
dition,  it  houses  the  national  editorial  office  of  the  American  Comparative  Lii 
erature  Association  Newsletter. 

The  following  courses  in  Art  History,  taught  under  the  auspices  of  th 
School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  are  suggested  as  related  free  electives  fc 
School  of  Humanities  majors: 

s.  hr 
24: 103 A,  B  Art  &  Civilization  I  and  II  3 

24:304  Ancient  Art  3 

24 :  305  Medieval  and  Gothic  Art  3 

24:306  Introduction  to  the  Itahan  Renaissance  3 

24:307  Northern  Renaissance  Painting  3 

24:308  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Art  3 

24:309  Modern  Architecture  3 

24 : 3 1 0  The  Critical  Approach  3 

24 : 3 1 1  Critical  Views  of  Contemporary  Art  3 

24 : 3 1 2  History  of  Oriental  Art  3 
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24:314  Renaissance  Studies  3 

24:316  Late  Medieval  Art  3 

24 : 3 1 8  A  Survey  of  Greek  Art  3 

24 :  40 1  Philosophy  of  Art  3 

24:402  Modern  Philosophies  of  Art  3 

24:409  Primitive  Art  3 

24:410  Selected  Masterpieces  of  Art  3 

24:411  History  of  American  Art  3 

'24:412  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  3 

24: 41 3 A  American  Architecture  3 

24:413B  American  Painting  and  Sculpture  3 

24: 103 A,  B,  C,  D  Independent  Study  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  3 

24:418  Senior  Seminar  3 

24:420  Traditional  Arts  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  3 

24:421  Museum  Practice  3 

24:422  Critique  in  Art  1 

24:452  History  of  the  Print  3 

M:453  Modern  Art  3 

24:454  Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century  3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FRENCH   (TAUGHT  IN  ENGLISH) 

s.  hrs. 

1:300     French  Cinema  2 

1:301     Modern  French  Fiction  3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMAN  AND  RUSSIAN 

(TAUGHT  IN  ENGLISH) 

I 

j|t2:210     German  Literature  in  Translation: 

I  1890  until  the  Present  3 

5:000     Russian  Culture  and  Civilization  2 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

[The  following  are  suggested  as  introductory  courses  in  the  fields  of  Philosophy 
,nd  Religion.  All  other  courses  in  the  Philosophy-Religion  Department  are  avail- 
ible  as  Humanities  electives) : 

)3 :  100     Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 

)3:190     Introduction  to  Religion  3 

;i3 :  225     History  of  Philosophy  3 

')3:270     History  of  Western  Religion  3 

bourses,  broadly  based  in  the  general  humanities,  are  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Classics,  English,  French,  German,  and  Russian,  and  Philosophy  and 
Religion. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS   (TAUGHT  IN  ENGLISH) 

40:406     Introduction  to  Archaeology  3 

40:410     Roman  Civilization  3 

40 : 4 1 1     Greek  Civilization  3 

40:415     Classical  Mythology  3 

40:416     Seminar  in  Classics  3 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  ' 

Professors:  Radner,  Chairman;  Earley,  Pettegrove,  Petty  I 

Associate  Professors:   Hanson,  McGee,  Roberts,  Sands,  Schwegel 
Assistant  Professors:  Barrett,  Dell,  Gordon,  Grieco,  Healey,  Mickelson,  Pau! 
Reaske,  Rich,  Rudy  '] 

Assistant  Professors  II:  Anand,  Becker,  Johnston,  Lovasco,  Stone 

20:160  Art  of  Poetry  3 

20:260  Myth  and  Literature  3 

20:139  Literature  of  Social  Protest  in  America  3 

20:238  Afro-American  Writers  3 

20:438  Development  of  Black  Thought  3 

20:172  Western  World  Literature  3 

20:173  Eastern  World  Literature  3 

20:375  The  Film  3 

20:376  Modern  European  Novel  3 

20:472  Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture  2 

20:474  Modern  Drama  on  Film  3 

20:475  The  Contemporary  Film  3 

Enghsh  and  Comparative  Literature: 

s.  hr 

20:245     Middle  English  Literature  (alternate  option:  20:354)  3 

20:246     Renaissance  Literature  3 

20:247     Eighteenth  Century  English  Poetry  and  Prose  3 

20:346     Nineteenth  Century  English  Romantic  Literature  3 

20:347     Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry  3 

English  courses,  other  than  the  three  prescribed  and  the  two  required 
American  literature  and  the  two  required  in  English  and  Comparative  literatui 
are  electives.  These  may  be  used  as  the  student  wishes  to  develop  an  interest 
any  one  of  the  following  areas  of  specialization:  Writing,  American  Literatur 
English  Literature,  Comparative  Literature,  or  Linguistics.  No  student  is  r 
required  to  establish  such  a  specialization;  he  is  free  to  distribute  his  electiv 
in  whatever  manner  he  chooses. 
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Writing      100-119,  200-219,  300-319,  400-419 

"20:114     Practical  Journalism  I  3 

20:198     Creative  Writing  3 

20:210     Creative  Writing:  Drama  3 

20:210     Creative  Writing: Poetry  3 

20:214     Practical  Journalism  11  3 

20:215     Creative  Writing:  Prose  3 

20:313     Workshop  Journalism  I  3 

20:314     Workshop  Journalism  II  3 

20:407     Critical  Writing  3 

20:410     Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Drama  3 

20:412     Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Poetry  3 

20:415     Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Prose  3 

20:491     Seminar  in  Writing  3 

American  Literature      120-139,  220-239,  320-339,  420-449 

20:139     Literature  of  Social  Protest  in  America  Since  1920  3 

20:225     Early  American  Literature  3 

20:226     Literature  of  the  American  Renaissance  3 

20:238     Afro-American  Writers  3 

20:239     The  Literature  of  Ideas  in  Twentieth  Century  America  2 

20:324     American  Poetry:  Dickinson  to  the  Present  3 

120:334     American  Drama  3 

20:336     American  Fiction  to  1900  3 

20:337     Twentieth  Century  American  Novel  3 

20:438     Development  of  Black  Thought  3 

20:380,  s.  hrs. 

381     Independent  Study  (Juniors)  each  2  or  3 

(iZ0:480, 

'      481      Independent  Study  (Seniors)  each  2  or  3 

20:493     Seminar  in  American  Literature  3 
\lso:  20: 160,  161,  172,  247,  260,  266,  274,  279,  364,  375,  379,  461,  462,  463, 

II  464,  472,  474,  475. 

English  Literature      140-159,  240-259,  340-359,  440-459 

20:244     Chaucer  3 

20:245     Middle  English  Literature  3 

^0:246     Renaissance  Literature  3 

^0:247     Eighteenth  Century  English  Poetry  and  Prose  3 

20:254     History  of  Drama  in  England  3 

20:343     Milton  3 

20:346     Nineteenth  Century  English  Romantic  Literature  3 
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20:347     Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry  3 

20:354     Shakespeare's  Major  Plays  3 

20:356    -English  Novel  to  1900  3 

20:401     Old  English  Language  and  Literature  3 

20:444     Seventeenth  Century  English  Poetry  3 

20:446     Literature  of  the  Irish  Renaissance  3 

20:455     Restoration  Drama  2 

20:456     Twentieth  Century  English  Novel  3 
20:380, 

381      Independent  Study  (Juniors)  3 
20:480, 

481     Independent  Study  (Seniors)  3 

20:494     Seminar  in  English  Literature  3 
Also:  20: 160,  161  172,  260,  274,  279,  364,  374,  375,  379,  461,  462,  463,  464 
472,  474,  475. 

Comparative  Literature      160-179,  260-279,  360-379,  460-479 

20:160     Art  of  Poetry  3 

20:161     Short  Story  3 

20: 172     Western  World  Literature  3 

20:173     Eastern  World  Literature  3 

20:260     Myth  and  Literature  3 

20:266     African  Myth  and  Literature  3 

20:274     Modern  Drama:  Ibsen  to  O'Neill  2 

20:279     Literature  and  Sociology  3 

20:364     Contemporary  Poetry:  Auden  to  the  Present  2 

20:374     Contemporary  British  and  Continental  Drama  2 

s.hi 

20:376     Modern  European  Novel 

20:379     Literature  and  Psychology 

20:461      Biography 

20:462     Autobiography 

20 :  463     History  of  Criticism 

20:464     Modern  Poetry:  French  Symbolists  to  T.  S.  Eliot 

20:472     Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture  2 

20:474     Modern  Drama  on  Film  3 

20:475     The  Contemporary  Film  3 

20:380, 

381     Independent  Study  (Juniors)  3 
20:480, 

481     Independent  Study  (Seniors)  3 

20:492     Seminar  in  Comparative  Literature  3 

Also:  20:238,  245,  246,  438,  446.  , 

I 
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Linguistics      180-184,  280-284,  380-384,  480-484 

120:284  The  English  Language  3 

20:384  The  Grammars  of  Enghsh  3 

20:385  Psychology  of  Language  2 

20:484  Metaphorical  Grammar  3 

20:490  Seminar  in  Linguistics  3 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

Students  wishing  teacher  certification  must  pursue  the  professional  se- 
quence as  outlined  on  page  61,  including  20:485 — the  EngHsh  Department  spe- 
icial  methods  course.  Two  English  courses,  20:384  and  20:385  are  recommend- 
ed as  good  professional  preparation;  these  satisfy  six  of  the  twelve  hours  of  free 
electives  in  English. 

Non-English  speaking  students  may  select  20: 182  and  20: 183  as  prepara- 
tion for  the  humanities  requirement  of  six  hours  in  composition-literature. 

The  humanities  requirement  of  six  hours  in  composition  literature  may  be 
met  as  follows:  students  achieving  a  score  of  not  less  than  600  on  the  College  En- 
trance Achievement  Test  may  elect  20: 107,  108,  or  one  of  the  following  English 
courses  the  first  semester  and  one  the  second  semester:  20:198,  114,  139,  161, 
172,  173,  210,  212,  215,  238.  (It  is  recommended  that  the  student  planning  to 
major  in  English  and  making  the  above  choice  should  elect  20:107  the  first 
semester  followed  by  20: 108  the  second  semester);  all  other  entering  freshmen 
must  elect  20: 105  the  first  semester  followed  by  20: 106  the  second  semester. 

ENGLISH  COURSES— 20:000 

20:105     Composition  and  Literature  I  quired  in  20:105;  Western  world  literature 

I  Reading  selected  literary  works  from  differ-  ^rom  antiquity  through  the  medieval;  only 

ent  periods  and  cultures  to  provide  basis  for  probable  English  majors  or  students  with 

principles  and  methods  of  expository  writ-  superior  entrance  standing  in  English,  will 

ing;  a  substantial  number  of  writing  assign-  ^^  admitted. 

ments  required  to  provide  practice  in  both  ^  semester  hours  (Fall) 

composition  and  literary  analysis. 

,  3  semester  hours  (Fall  &  Spring)  20:108     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  II 

||  Same    qualifications   required    for   20:107; 

Western  world  literature  from  Renaissance 


through  the  contemporary. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

20:114     Practical  Journalism  I 


20:106     Composition  and  Literature  II 

Skills  developed  in  20:105  utilized  in  criti- 
cizing representative  selections  of  literature 
typifying  the  major  cultural  epochs  of  the 
Western  world;  in  addition  to  frequent  writ- 
ing assignments,  a  research  paper  dealing  Fundamentals  in  basic  procedures  and  prac- 
with  some  aspect  of  the  literature  required.          t'ces  in  a  professional  field;  stress  on  con- 

j  ,^.„^  ,      ,  /£7  ;;  p  c     •     \  structive  use  of  and  respect  for  the  printed 

-'  semester  hours  (Fall  &  Spring)  ,  ,  •      .  i  i    .  -i-     j  • 

word;  newly  acquired  knowledge  utilized  in 

writing  articles  and  in  correcting  copy  for 

20:107     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  I  Montclarion. 

More    advanced    writing    assignments    and  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  the  instructor. 

more  extensive   literary  coverage  than   re-  3  semester  hours  (Fall) 
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20:139     Literature  of  Social  Protest  in 
America  since  1920 

Novels,  dramas,  and  poetry,  having  as  part 
of  their  purpose  the  protest  against  social 
injustices  in  the  United  States  since  World 
War  1;  such  writers  as  Sinclair  Lewis,  John 
Steinbeck,  John  Dos  Passos,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Eugene  O'Neill,  and  James  Baldwin. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1972) 

20:160     Art  of  Poetry 

Critical  consideration  of  problems  of  de- 
fining and  evaluating  poetry,  representative 
selections,  illustrative  of  critical  points  es- 
tablished, discussed;  characteristics  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  poetry;  representative  major 
poets  in  historical  perspective. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

20:172     Western  World  Literature 

Selected  literary  masterpieces  which  reflect 
the  major  thought  transitions  in  the  evolve- 
ment  of  Western  World  culture;  with  em- 
phasis on  the  constant  reinterpretation  of 
certain  universal  themes,  motifs,  and  con- 
cepts in  the  different  transitions;  the  artistic 
forms  in  which  these  themes,  motifs,  and 
concepts  have  been  shaped;  the  intellectual 
substratum  that  has  given  both  unity  and 
diversity  to  these  interpretations  and  forms; 
the  relevance  of  the  entire  study  to  con- 
temporary world  understanding  and  to  the 
individual  student's  self-knowledge  and  de- 
velopment. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 


reading,   writing   and   speaking;   emphasis, 
however,  on  writing. 
Prerequisite:  20:182 

2  semester  hours 

20:198     Creative  Writing 

Recognition  and  development  of  creative 
ability  in  writing,  finding  best  form  and 
style  through  writing  and  through  criticism 
by  both  professor  and  class. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

20:210     Creative  Writing:  Drama 

Focus  on  the  nature  of  dramatic  dialogue, 
problem  of  form,  and,  most  important,  the 
part  played  by  the  script  in  a  total  dramatic 
one-act  play. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1972) 


I 
20:212     Creative  Writing:  Poetry 

Techniques   and    fundamentals   of   writing! 

poetry    discussed    and    applied    to    student! 

manuscripts. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971) 

20:214     Practical  Journalism  II 

Fundamentals  of  20:114  basis  for  training 

in  recognizing  and  covering  news,  preparing' 

it   for  print   including  page   make-up   and 

copywriting. 

Prerequisite:  20: 1 14. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring) 


20:173     Eastern  World  Literature 

Classics  of  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan 

studied;    attention    also    given    to    modern 

writings. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

20:182     English  for  Non-English 
Speaking  Students  I 

Language  patterns  and  usage  in  oral  and 
written  English  studied  and  practiced,  em- 
phasizing needs  of  the  individual  student, 
comparative  linguistic  examined  for  broad- 
ening understanding  and  enhancing  facility. 
2  semester  hours 


20:215     Creative  Writing:  Prose 

Fundamentals   and    techniques   of   writin|l 

prose,  including  fiction,  essays,  and  auto 

biography  with  extensive  individual  proj, 

ects. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971 ) 

20:225     Early  American  Literature 

American  Literature  from  the  Puritans  t( 
Cooper,  designed  to  trace  the  developmen 
of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  thought  am 
the  beginning  of  America's  move  for  cul 
tural  independence. 
3  se  171  ester  hours  (Fail) 


20:183     English  for  Non-English 
Speaking  Students  II 

Opportunity    to   continue    progress   in   the 
English  language  in  such  areas  as  listening. 


20:226     Literature  of  the  American 
Renaissance 

The   major   works  of  the   masters   of  th 
American     Romantic     period:      Emersor 
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Thoreaii.    Hawthorne,    Melville,    Whitman, 
Poe,  with  emphasis  on  Mohy  Dick  and  The 
Scarlet  Letter. 
?  sciuester  hours  (Sprinf^) 

20:238     Afro-American  Writers 

Selected  literary  works  of  Afro-American 
writers,  from  Phillis  Wheatley  through 
Richard  Wright;  attention  directed  to  the 
leslhetic  value,  and  to  the  political  and  so- 
:ial  background,  within  the  context  of 
American  literary  history. 
i'  sciuester  hours  (Fall  197 J) 

20:239     The  Literature  of  Ideas  in 
Twentieth  Century  America 

Intellectual  backgrounds  of  twentieth  cen- 
ury   American    literature   in   fiction,    biog- 
raphy, essay,  and  criticism. 
?  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 

20:244     Chaucer 

A  study  of  Troiliis  and  Criseyde,  The  Can- 
terbury   Tales,    and    some    of    the    minor 
poems.   Readings  will  be  in  Middle  English. 
No  previous  language  training  required. 
^  semester  hours  (Fall) 

20:245     Middle  English  Literature 

An  examination  of  the  chief  types  of  literary 
ictivity  in  England  during  the  period  1 100- 
1400,  including  brief  study  of  selections 
from  Chaucer.  The  Literature  will  be  re- 
lated to  its  historical  and  social  context,  and 
to  continental  medieval  literary  traditions. 
Where  appropriate.  Middle  English  works 
will  be  studied  in  the  original  language.  No 
previous  language  training  required. 
.^  semester  hours  (Spring) 

0:246     Renaissance  Literature 

Major  non-dramatic  writers  of  Elizabethan 
and  early  seventeenth  century  England;  the 
poetry  and  prose  of  such  figures  as  Sydney, 
Spenser,  Lyly,  Nashe,  Greene,  Donne,  and 
Browne  with  respect  to  their  individual  con- 
tributions and  to  the  way  in  which  they  re- 
flect the  literary  and  philosophic  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  period. 
-^  semester  hours  (Full) 

20:247     Eighteenth  Century  English 
Poetry  and  Prose 

An  introduction  to  the  literary  climate  of 
the  century  that  stabilized  British  culture 


for  a  long  time  and,  at  the  same  time,  laid 
the  foundations  of  literary  forms  and 
themes  as  well  as  the  political  and  cultural 
ideals  of  America  for  the  following  cen- 
turies. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

20:254     History  of  Drama  in  England 

Dramatic  literature  in  F-,ngland  from  medi- 
eval origins  to  the  twentieth  century;   all 
important  phases  of  development  studied. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

20:260     Myth  and  Literature 

Selected  primitive  and  classical  myths  stud- 
ied comparatively  with  emphasis  on  some 
of  the  major  motifs  and  archetypes;  selected 
literary  works  analyzed  to  illustrate  function 
of  myth  and  the  myth-making  process  in 
literature;  theories  about  origins  of  myths 
considered. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

20:266     African  Myth  and  Literature 

Selected  Sub-Saharan  African  myths  and 
literary  works  against  a  background  of  the 
major  theories  of  myth  and  literary  origins 
with  emphasis  on  the  universality  as  well  as 
the  cultural  uniqueness  of  the  artistic  form 
and  major  motifs  in  these  works. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

20:274      Modern  Drama: 
Ibsen  to  O'Neill 

Representative  plays  studied  for  individual 
merit  and  for  unique  contributions  to  the 
development  of  modern  drama;  critical  in- 
sight and  historical  perspective  emphasized 
as  keys  to  understanding  and  appreciation. 

2  semester  hours  (Fall) 

20:279     Literature  and  Sociology 

Literary  works  as  both  mirror  and  criticism 
of  their  society,  through  the  insights  of  so- 
ciologists from  Comte  to  Reisman;  indi- 
vidual v.v.  communal  values,  class  conflict, 
conformity  and  protest,  and  the  relationship 
between  literary  type  and  social  structure. 
Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  in  English. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall  1972) 

20-284     The  English  Language 

Development  of  English  from  its  Indo- 
European  origins  up  to  and  including  the 
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eighteenth  century  grammarians;  emphasis 
on  the  Germanic  strains  and  the  morphol- 
ogy of  Old  and  Middle  English. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

20:313     Workshop  Journalism  I 

Technical  knowledge  of  20:114  and  214  in 
routine  use.  Class  and  Montclarion  office 
run  by  the  students,  class  set  up  as  a  news 
office,  with  blocked  time  available  for  stu- 
dents to  spend  ample  time  in  the  office. 

Prerequisite:  20: 1 14  ,  214  or  the  equivalent 
experience  in  the  field  as  determined  by  the 
instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall  1972) 


political,  psychological,  and  spiritual  trends 
given  special  attention. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

20:343     Milton 

The  major  works  of  Milton. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 


20:346 


Nineteenth  Century  English 
Romantic  Literature 


The  Romantic  revolt  with  major  attention 
in  poetry  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shel- 
ley, Byron  and  Keats;  in  prose  to  the  essays 
of  Hazlitt,  DeQuincey  and  Lamb. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 


20:314     Workshop  Journalism  II 

Further  development  of  the  work  begun  in 
Workshop  Journalism  I. 

Prerequisite:  20:313  and/or  approval  of 
the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 

20:324     American  Poetry:  Emily 
Dickinson  to  the  Present 

The  study  of  selected  major  American  poets 
and  their  contribution  to  the  practice  and 
theory  of  poetry. 

Prerequisite:  Some  background  in  poetics 
is  advised. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

20:334     American  Drama 

Dramas  by  American  authors  chosen  for 
their  excellence  or  as  being  particularly 
representative  of  a  significant  era  or  move- 
ment in  the  theater. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

20:336     American  Fiction  to  1900 

At  least  ten  works  of  fiction  to  become 
familiar  with  major  critical  opinions  dealing 
with  these  works;  art  of  the  novel  to  receive 
attention,  especially  in  relation  to  Henry 
James. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall) 


20:337     Twentieth  Century  American 
Novel 

Broad   cultural   implications   of   American 
novels  from    1920  to  the   present;   social, 


20:347     Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry 

Mid-  and  late  nineteenth  century  responses! 
to  the  emergence  of  modern  British  society  I 
through  the  prose  writings  of  Carlyle,  J.  S.'' 
Mill,  Ruskin,  T.  H.  Huxley,  Newman, 
Arnold  and  Morris;  major  emphasis  inl 
poetry  on  the  work  of  Tennyson,  Browning,)! 
and  Arnold. 


3  semester  hours  (Spring) 


20:354     Shakespeare's  Major  Plays 

Representative  plays  studied  in  terms  of 
dramatic  act,  sources,  staging  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan theater  and  in  the  modern,  textual 
problems,  poetic  insight,  and  critical  ap-( 
proaches. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

20:356     English  Novel  to  1900 

Development    of    English    novel    throughi 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  centuries;  analy- 
sis of  form  and  theme  judged  by  literary, 
social,  moral  and  cultural  criteria, 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

20:364     Contemporary  Poetry:  Auden  toi 
Present 

Distinctive    poetry    movements    since    the^ 
Imagists  through  study  in  depth  of  repre- 
sentative poets;  critical  appreciation  devel- 
oped through  comparison  of  diverse  styles 
themes,  and  poetic  theories. 
2  semester  hours  (Spring) 

20:371      Exploring  High  School  Readings 

Selection  of  literature,   especially  for  ex 
tensive  reading,  for  grades  7-12,  emphasiz 
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ing  reading  interests  at  different  age  levels; 
reading    and     analysis     of     representative 
works  to  develop  knowledge  of  wide  possi- 
bilities. 
.?  semester  hours  {Fall  1971) 


his  ability  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
independent  study  and  by  the  genuineness 
of  his  interest. 

Prerequisite:  Prior  approval  of  Instructor. 
3  semester  hours  {Full  &  Spring) 


20:374     Contemporary  British  and 
Continental  Drama 

Key  plays  studied  to  emphasize  new  trends 
and  developments;  both  esthetic  and  socio- 
logical values  stressed. 

2  semester  hours  {Spring) 

20:375     The  Film 

Film  studies  as  art  form,  social  force,  edu- 
cational device,  entertainment  medium;  his- 
tory of  motion  pictures,  film  techniques, 
scenario  as  literary  type;  numerous  films 
shown. 

3  semester  hours  {Fall) 

20:376     Modern  European  Novel 

Continental  novels  from  1850  to  the  pres- 
ent; critical  attention  directed  toward  po- 
litical, social  and  literary  values  in  selected 
novels. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

20:379     Literature  and  Psychology 

Terminology  and  techniques  of  the  major 
modern  depth  psychologies  —  Freudian, 
Jungian,  Adlerian — to  illuminate  the  liter- 
ary portrayal  of  human  character  and  action 
in  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  world  liter- 
ature; study  organized  into  themes  as  the 
following  suggest:  the  quest  for  selfhood; 
the  alienated  individual;  love  and  marriage; 
parents  and  children. 

Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  in  English 
or  psychology. 

(Can    be   taken    for   psychology   credit   as 
65:379) 
3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 

20:380-381      English  Independent  Study 

The  opportunity  to  do  independent  study  is 
open  to  any  junior  who  has  developed  a 
special  interest  as  a  result  of  his  work  in 
any  course,  or  who  through  his  own  reading 
wishes  to  develop  under  guidance  his  schol- 
arly interest,  or  who  wishes  to  investigate 
the  areas  of  some  future  course  of  study 
leading  to  graduate  study  or  to  vocational 
endeavor.  The  student's  ability  to  conduct 
I  independent  study  will   be  determined   by 


20:384     The  Grammars  of  English 

Review    of    traditional    English    grammar; 

introduction  to  new  theories  of  grammer; 

the  place  of  grammer  in  the  teaching  of 

rhetoric  and  composition. 

Prerequisite:  20:284. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall  197 1) 

20:385     Psychology  of  Language 

Eff'ects  of  language  on  human  thinking,  be- 
havior and  personality  examined;  ways  of 
language  organizing  thinking  and  shading 
responses  studied;  recent  studies  of  prob- 
lems of  verbal  communications  reviewed. 

2  semester  hours  (Spring  1973) 

20:401     Old  English  Language 
and  Literature 

A  study  of  selected  prose  and  poetry  rep- 
resentative of  the  heroic,  elegiac,  religious 
and  popular  traditions  of  Pre-Conquest 
England.  Recitation  and  reading  will  be  in 
the  original  Old  English.  No  previous  lan- 
guage training  required. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

20:407     Critical  Writing 

Introduction  to  major  traditional  and  con- 
temporary theories  of  literature,  such  as: 
literature  and  moral  ideals,  literature  and 
psychological  theory,  literature  and  social 
ideals,  literature  as  aesthetic  structure,  lit- 
erature and  myth;  frequent  essay  writing 
applying  these  approaches,  singly  and  in 
combination,  to  the  analysis  of  selected  lit- 
erary works. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 

20:410     Advanced  Creative  Writing: 
Drama 

The  writing  of  plays,  with  emphasis  on  both 
the  one-act  play  and  the  full-length  play; 
traditional  forms  explored,  but  freedom 
allowed  to  investigate  new  trends  in  the 
theatre. 

Prerequisite:  20:210  and/or  approval  of  in- 
structor. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 
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20:412     Advanced  Creative  Writing: 
Poetry 

Advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  poetry. 
Prerequisite:  20:212  and/or  approval  of  the 
instructor. 
(Spring  1973) 

20:415     Advanced  Creative  Writing: 
Prose 

Advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  prose. 
Prerequisite:  20:215  and/or  approval  of  the 
instructor. 
(Spring  1973) 

20:438     Development  of  Black  Thought 

A  historical  and  critical  analysis  of  black 
philosophical  writings  within  the  context  of 
the  development  of  American  thought; 
African,  Afro-American,  and  Afro-Carib- 
bean black  writers  will  be  read  to  provide 
insight  into  their  philosophical,  psychologi- 
cal and  ethical  ideas;  concepts  of  Afro- 
Americanism,  Negritude,  Afro-Saxonism, 
black  power,  accommodation,  and  Pan 
Africanism  will  be  examined  to  determine 
the  presuppositions  of  black,  Negro,  col- 
oured and  9fro-American  thinking. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring  1973) 

20:444     Seventeenth-Century  English 
Poetry 

Major  currents  with  emphasis  on  the  schools 
of  Donne  and  Jonson  and  on  the  work  of 
Marvell  and  Dryden. 

2  semester  hours  (Fall) 

20:446     Literature  of  the  Irish 
Renaissance  Period 

Background  influences  (symbolism  or  a  re- 
action to  naturalism  and  Irish  mythology 
as  a  source  for  metaphors)  to  show  the 
Irish  expression  of  romanticism,  naturalism, 
symbolism  and  realism  in  their  art  forms. 
Individual  authors  examined  for  their  par- 
ticular contributions  in  various  areas;  focus 
on  Joyce,  Shaw  and  Yeats. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

20:455     Restoration  Drama 

Etherege,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh, 
and  Dryden  studied  in  relation  to  the  new 
dramatic  forms,  conventions,  and  produc- 
tion techniques  of  the  era;  three  major  in- 
novations: comedy  of  manners,  proscenium 
stage,  the  actress. 
2  semester  hours  (Spring) 


20:456     The  Twentieth  Century  English 
Novel 

An  historical  and  critical  survey  of  longer 
British  fiction  from  Galsworthy  to  Kingsley 
Amis;  some  of  the  major  writers:  Joyce, 
Forster,  Conrad,  Lawrence  and  A.  Huxley. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

20:461      Biography 

Sources  of  biography  in  letters,  diaries, 
memoirs;  biographies  from  medieval  Eng- 
land to  contemporary  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 
studied;  emphasis  on  changing  concepts  of 
form  and  on  revelations  of  the  nature,  char- 
acter, and  varied  destinies  of  personality. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971) 

20:462     Autobiography 

Autobiographical  readings,  especially  in  let- 
ters, diaries,  and  journals,  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present;  emphasis  on  deeper 
insight  into  life  and  times  of  leading  literary 
and  political  figures  for  significance  for 
contemporary  life. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring  1973) 

20:463     History  of  Criticism 

An  introduction  to  the  major  figures  in 
literary  criticism,  proceeding  historicaJly 
from  classical  to  modern  times;  particular 
stress  on  Plato,  Aristotle,  Horace,  and 
Longinus  and  their  "imitators"  "and  inter- 
preters" in  the  Renaissance  and  Neo-Classic 
periods,  as  well  as  on  the  innovations  of  the 
Romantics  and  of  modern  critics  such  as 
T.  S.  Eliot  and  I.  A.  Richards. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971) 

20:464     Modern  Poetry:  French 
Symbolists  to  T.  S.  Eliot 

Representative  Symbolist,  Georgian  and 
Imagist  poets  studied;  an  examination  of 
theories  and  principles  as  basis  of  modern 
poetry. 

2  semester  hours  (Fall) 


20:472 


Literature  and  Art  in  Western 
Culture 


Understanding  literature  by  examining  re- 
lation between  art  and  literature,  to  discover 
re-creation  of  experience  as  a  function  com- 
mon to  both. 

2  semester  hours  (Spring  1973) 
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20:474     Modern  Drama  on  Film 

Outstanding  plays  from  the  American  and 
Hiiropean  theatre  studied  in  tllm  form;  vari- 
ous phiys  read  followed  by  an  analysis  of 
the  dramas  as  film. 
J  semester  hours  (Spring) 

20:475     The  Contemporary  Film 

American  and  foreign  films  of  outstanding 
merit  studied  and  analyzed  for  plot,  theme, 
aesthetic  standards,  social  attitudes,  and  the 
director's  personal  statement:  Bergman, 
Fellini,  Antonioni,  Kurosawa,  and  others. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1972) 

20:480-481      English  Independent  Study 

The  opportunity  to  do  independent  study  is 
open  to  any  senior  who  has  developed  a 
special  interest  as  a  result  of  his  work  in  any 
course,  or  who  through  his  own  reading 
u  ishes  to  develop  under  guidance  his  schol- 
arly interest,  or  who  wishes  to  investigate 
the  areas  of  some  future  course  of  study 
leading  to  graduate  study  or  to  vocational 
endeavor.  The  student's  ability  to  conduct 
independent  study  will  be  determined  by  his 
ability  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  inde- 
pendent study  and  by  the  genuineness  of  his 
interest. 

Prereuisite:  Prior  approval  of  Instructor. 
i  semester  hours  (Fall  &  Spring) 

20:484     Metaphorical  Grammar 

The  relation  of  the  deep  and  surface  struc- 
ture of  English  to  show  the  poet  and  the 
prose  stylist  how  grammar  may  be  extended 
to  that  their  language  may  be  enriched 
(and  simplified)  in  the  same  way  that  ordi- 
nary metaphors  stretch  meaning. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1972) 

20:485     Teaching  English  in  the 
Secondary  School 

1 1  Methods  of  handling  problems  in  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  to  secure 
best  responses  from  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students;  textbooks  and  tools  of 
learning  examined  and  evaluated;  unit  and 
daily  lesson  plans  analyzed  and  made. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  &  Spring) 


20:486 


studying  the  oral-aural-typing  methods  of 
instruction  in  composition  and  related 
skills  as  developed  for  the  Montclair  State 
College  English  Department. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring  1973) 

20:490     Seminar  in  Linguistics 

Individual  student  assisted  in  his  under- 
standing of  the  linguistic  approach  of  liter- 
ary criticism;  through  reading  and  group 
discussion,  evaluations  of  literature  from 
the  perspective  of  linguistics;  tests  of  such 
evaluations  against,  for  example,  the  arche- 
typal approach  which  growing  out  of  the 
work  of  Sir  James  Frazer  and  Carl  Jung 
sought  "to  discover  and  decode  the  secret 
language  of  the  artist  as  myth-maker  speak- 
ing out  of  his  unconscious  a  primordial 
truth";  the  linguistic  approach  to  such  de- 
coding to  give  validity  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  archetypal  critics. 

Prerequisite:  Designed  for  upper  class  Eng- 
lish  majors  with   a  specialization    in   Lin- 
guistics. Enrollment  limited. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 

20:491      Seminar  in  Writing 

To  give  individual  attention  and  instruction 
to  the  advanced  writing  student,  whose  in- 
terest may  be  in  the  field  of  creative  writing, 
expository  writing,  journalism,  or  in  the- 
ories of  the  teaching  of  composition. 

Prerequisite:  Designed  for  upper  class  Eng- 
lish majors  with  a  specialization  in  Writing. 
Enrollment  limited. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall  1972) 


20:492 


Seminar  in  Comparative 
Literature 


The  Instruction  of 
Communication  Skills 


Designed  for  secondary  school  and  junior 
college    teachers    who    are    interested    in 


To  explore  by  way  of  literary  masterpieces 
and  relevant  intellectual,  historical,  bio- 
graphical, artistic,  and  other  background 
research,  a  particular  culture,  a  cultural  era, 
a  literary  approach,  a  universal  theme,  an 
author,  a  group  of  authors,  or  even  a  single 
work  or  parts  of  a  single  work  of  world 
import  against  the  background  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  World  Literature  program; 
topic  or  focus  of  each  seminar  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  participants  from  a  list  of 
choices  presented  at  the  first  meeting. 

Prerequisite:  Designed  for  upper  class  Eng- 
lish majors  with  a  specialization  in  Com- 
parative Literature.    Enrollment  limited. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 
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20:493     Seminar  in  American  Literature 

Reading  and  studying  the  works  of  one 
American  author;  all  critical  approaches  to 
be  explored. 

Prerequisite:  Designed  for  upper  class  Eng- 
lish majors  with  a  specialization  in  Ameri- 
can Literature.   Enrollment  limited. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring) 


1 


20:494     Seminar  in  English  Literature 

An  intensive  study  of  the  work  of  one  major 
British  author,  to  be  chosen  by  the  depart- 
ment as  a  whole,  the  professor  assigned  to 
the  seminar,  and  the  participating  students. 
Prerequisite:  Designed  for  upper  class  Eng- 
lish majors  with  a  specialization  in  English 
Literature.  Enrollment  limited. 
3  semester  hours  {Fall) 


Textual  Study 


Photo  credit:  M.S.C.  Media  Center 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS 

Professor:  Bock,  Chainnan 
Associate  Professor:  Kelly 
Assistant  Professor:  Kibbe 

The  Department  of  Classics  offers  the  Liberal  Arts  student  a  major  in 
Classics  which  includes  courses  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  language  and  literature; 
a  major  in  Latin;  a  major  in  the  teaching  of  Latin;  and  is  developing  a  major 
program  in  Greek.  Students  who  select  a  major  in  the  Department  of  Classics  in 
addition  to  the  broad,  cultural  foundation  for  a  Liberal  Arts  education  which 
they  have  traditionally  received  also  are  prepared  for  possible  careers  in  muse- 
ums, libraries,  archaeology,  journalism,  the  professions,  government  services, 
and  business.  All  major  programs  presuppose  work  in  sufficient  breadth  and 
depth  to  permit  and  qualify  students  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  Classics. 

CLASSICS  MAJOR 

Requirements 

s.  hrs. 

1 .  Greek  Language  s.  hrs.  6 
04:100     Beginning  Greek  I                                          3 

04:103     Beginning  Greek  II  3 

2.  Greek  Literature  6 
One  course  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 

Historians  3 

Attic  Orators  3 

Philosophers  3 

Lyric  Poets  3 

Tragedy  3 

Epic  Poetry:  Homer  3 

3.  Latin  Language  6 

44:402     Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  3 

44:408     The  Latin  Language:  Historical 

and  Comparative  Linguistics  3 

Prerequisite:    402 

4.  Latin  Literature  9 
One  course  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 

a)   44:101      Cicero  and  Ancient  Philosphy  3 
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44:104  Caesar:    The  End  of  the  Republic 

44:201  Roman  Biography 

44-:  306  Roman  Letter  Writing 

44:307  Roman  Historians 


44:102 

The  Epic  and  Vergil 

44:106 

Ovid 

44:203 

Roman  Drama 

44:204 

Lyric  Poetry 

44:302 

Roman  Satire 

44:405 

Elegy 

44:406 

Lucretius  and  Ancient  Science 

c)   44:403     Augustine 

44:404     Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Electives* 

Options  available: 

a)  Greek  Language 

04:410     Greek  Composition 

b)  Greek  Literature 
04:415     Hesiod 

05:420     New  Testament  and  Related  Greek 

c )  Latin  Language 

44: 105     Latin  Review  Grammar 
44:304     Oral  Latin 
44:410     Latin  Composition 

d)  Latin  Literature 
Alternatives  listed  in  4.  a,b,c 
44:409     Senior  Seminar 
44:412     Advanced  Readings 

e)  Humanities:  Classical  Civilization 
40:406     Introduction  to  Archaeology 
40:410     Roman  Civilization 

40:41 1  Study  Abroad  (credit  by  evaluation) 

40:412  Greek  Civilization 

40:415  Classical  Mythology 

40:416  Seminar  in  Classics 


Total  required  for  majors 


33 


'•'Literature  and  Humanities  courses  cycle  over  a  three  year  period. 
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LATIN  MAJOR 

Requirements: 

1.  Latin  Laniiuage  6-12 
44:100, 

103     Beginning  Latin'-=  6 

44:402      Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  3 

44:408     The  Latin  Language  3 

2.  Latin  Literature  15 

44:101      Cicero  and  Ancient  Philosophy  3 

44 : 1 02     The  Epic  and  Vergil  3 

Electives: 

a)  one  course  to  be  selected  from: 

44:200,  104,  201,  306,  307  3 

b)  one  course  to  be  selected  from: 

44:205*,  106,  203,  204,  302,  405,  406  3 

c)  one  course  to  be  selected  from: 

44:403,  404,  409,  412  3 

3.  Electives  6-12 
Options  available: 

a)  Latin  Langauge:    44:105.304,410 

b)  Latin  Literature:   Alternates  from  2.  a,  b,  c 

c)  Humanities:    Classical  Civilization 
40:406,  410,  411,  412,  415,  416 

Recommendation : 

a  minimum  of  one  year  of  Greek  6 

Total  required  for  majors  33 

LATIN  MAJOR—TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Requirements 

1 .  Latin  Language  6 
44:402     Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition           3 

44:408     History  of  the  Latin  Language 

44:402  a  prerequisite  3 

2.  Latin  Literature  18 

44:101      Cicero  and  Ancient  Philosophy  3 

44 : 1 02     The  Epic  and  Vergil  3 

Electives  1 2 


*May  be  waived. 
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3.  Professional 

44 :  40 1     Methods  of  Teaching  Latin 

4.  Electives 
Options  available: 

a)  Latin  Langauge:    44:105,304,410 

b)  Latin  Literature 

c)  Humanities:    Classical  Civilization 

d)  Professional: 

44: 305     Material  for  Teaching  Latin 


Total  required  for  majors 
Recommendation : 

a  minimum  of  one  year  of  Greek 


33 


SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  LATIN 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  Latin  must  take  a  mini- 
mum of  1 8  semester  hours  with  at  least  6  hours  from  the  Latin  Language  course 
offerings  and  12  hours  from  the  Latin  Literature  course  offerings. 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  CLASSICAL  HUMANITIES 

Greek  Literaure  6 

Latin  Literature  6 

Humanities:   Classical  Civilization  6 


GREEK  COURSES— 04:000 


04:100  and  103     Beginning  Greek 

Greek  100  and  103  is  an  intensive  presen- 
tation of  the  grammatical  fundamentals  of 
Ancient  Classical  Greek.  It  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  be  able  to  read  mod- 
erately difficult  Greek  authors  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  language  and  more  ad- 
vanced authors  in  possible  third  and  fourth 
years. 
3  semester  hours  each 

04:101     Greek  Historians 

A  study  of  Greek  history  and  historiog- 
raphy through  intensive  but  selected  read- 
ings from  the  two  major  historians  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides.  Supplementary 
readings  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis  or 
Hellenica.  Supplementary  readings  in  trans- 
lation. 

3  semester  hours 


04:102     Greek  Lyric  Poets 

Readings  from  the  corpus  of  Greek  lyric, 
iambic  and  elegiac  poets.    Attention  to  de- 
velopment and  changes  in  theme,  technique, 
meter,  influences  on  later  literatures. 
3  semester  hours 

04:201     Attic  Orators 

A  study  of  Greek  history  and  thought  from 
selected  readings  from  the  Attic  Orators 
Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates, 
Isaeus.  Supplemental  readings  in  the  orig- 
inal or  translation  from  Demosthenes. 
3  semester  hours 

04:202     Greek  Tragedy 

Study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  this 
most  important  of  all  Greek  genres  through 
original  readings  from  the  major  repre- 
sentatives of  this  form:  Aeschylus  (Persae 
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or  Prometheus  Vinctus),  Sophocles  (Anti- 
gone, Ajax  or  Philoctetes),  Euripides  (Al- 
cestis,  Medea,  Bacchae  or  Hippolytos). 
Readings  in  literary  translations.  Attention 
to  influences  upon  other  literatures. 
J  semester  hours 

04:301     Greek  Philosophers 

An  appreciation  of  the  development  of 
Greek  philosophy  from  rapid  readings  in 
translation  and  original  of  the  Pre-Socra- 
tics.  Emphasis  on  Platonic  dialogues  (Apol- 
ogy, Phaedo,  Republic)  and  Aristotle's  es- 
says (Poetics,  et  al.)  Supplementary  read- 
ings in  translation, 

3  semester  hours 

04:302     Greek  Epic  Poetry 

Selected  readings  from  the  Iliad  and/or 
Odyssey  and  the  ancient  summaries  of  the 
other  poems  in  the  Trojan  Cycle  of  the 
Epic.  Supplementary  reading  in  translation. 
Study  of  the  "Homeric  question." 

3  semester  hours 


04:410     Greek  Composition 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  finer  points  of  style 
and  grammar  and  an  ability  in  handling 
the  Greek  idiom,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
a  non-translation  situation.  Exercises 
based  upon  readings  of  selected  Greek 
literary  and  non-literary  models. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  sefuester  hours 

04:415      Heslod 

Readings  from  the  Theogony  and  the  Works 
and  Days.    Study  of  the  archaic  period  of 
Greek  civilization.    Study  of  the  structure 
and  meaning  of  the  Hesiodic  literature. 
3  semester  hours 

04:420     New  Testament  and 
Related  Greek 

Selected  readings  in  the  Greek  koine  from 

the  Bible  and  other  period  sources  (Literary 

Papyri). 

3  semester  hours 


LATIN  COURSES  44.000 


44:100  and  103     Beginning  Latin 

Introduction  to  the  structure  of  the  Latin 
language  through  observation  of  the  pattern 
as  it  appears  in  sententiae  and  passages  of 
connected  reading  material.  Acquisition  of 
basic  language  skills  through  practice  of 
the  patterns  of  the  language. 
3  semester  hours  each 

44:200  and  205     The  Rise  of  Rome: 
Readings  in  Latin  Prose 
and  Poetry 

An  anthology  of  Latin  selections  arranged 
by  theme  to  present  the  chronological  de- 
velopment of  Roman  history  and  civiliza- 
tion from  Aeneas  to  Augustus  which  pro- 
vide opportunity  to  observe  the  structure 
of  the  Latin  language  as  the  authors  use 
it  in  passages  of  connected  reading. 
3  semester  hours  each 

44:101     Cicero  and  Ancient  Philosophy 

The  study  of  Cicero's  philosophical  essays 
with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  Cicero 
as  a  transmitter  of  Greek  philosophy  to  the 
Roman  world. 
3  semester  hours 


44:102     The  Epic  and  Vergil 

Depth   study  of  the  Aeneid,  Books  I-VL 
Readings  from  VII-XIL 
3  semester  hours 

44:104     Caesar:  The  End  of  the 
Republic 

Reading  from  De  Bello  Gallico  and  De 
Bello  Civile  with  particular  attention  to 
Caesar,  the  General;  Caesar,  the  States- 
man; and  Caesar,  the  Man  of  Letters;  and 
the  turbulence  attending  the  end  of  the 
Republic. 

3  semester  hours 

44:105     Latin  Grammar 

Structural  presentation  and   review  of  the 
patterns  of  the   Latin   language   with   em- 
phasis upon  practice. 
2  semester  hours 

44:106     Ovid 

Concentration  upon  reading  the  Metamor- 
phoses as  a  primary  source  of  information 
about  Roman  religion,  ritual,  and  myth; 
selections  from  Ovid's  other  works  in  orig- 
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inal    and    translation;    observation    of    his 
role  as  a  model  in  later  literature. 
3  semester  hours 

44:201      Roman  Biography 

Introduction  of  the  biography  as  a  genre; 
reading  of  selected  passages  from  Sallust, 
Tacitus,  Suetonius  and  contrasting  these 
works  with  the  autobiographical  evidence 
available  from  the  letters  and  excerpts  of 
other  Latin  authors. 
3  semester  hours 

44:203     Roman  Drama 

Reading  of  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence with  attention  to  Latin  language  and 
authors'  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  drama. 
3  semester  hours 

44:204     Roman  Lyric  Poetry 

Selections    are    read    from    the    lyrics    of 
Catullus   and   Horace,    with  particular   at- 
tention to  the  differences  in  theme,  con- 
tent, metrics. 
3  semester  hours 

44:302     Roman  Satire 

Reading  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  satire  as  a  genre  of  report- 
ing. 

3  semester  hours 

44:304     Oral  Latin 

Practice  in  pronunciation,  phrasing,  read- 
ing aloud;  attention  to  intonation  patterns 
in  questions-answers,  in  conversations  ex- 
tracted from  the  authors;  observation  of 
rhetorical  devices  in  orations,  of  rhythm 
and  meter  in  poetry;  emphasis  on  reading 
aloud  as  technique  for  comprehension  of 
meaning  of  a  passage;  use  of  records  and 
tapes. 

2  semester  hours 

44:305     Materials  for  Teaching  Latin 
in  Secondary  Schools 

An  examination,  evaluation  and  collection 
of  audio-visual  materials  and  a  prepara- 
tion of:  bibliographies,  library  orders,  bul- 
letin boards;  and  the  development  of  guide- 
lines for:  field  trips,  projects,  and  the  Latin 
Club. 

2  semester  hours 


44:306     Roman  Letter  Writing 

The  public  figure  of  the  Late  Republic  and 
the  private  citizen  of  the  Silver  Age  are 
seen  through  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
3  semester  hours 

44:307     Roman  History 

The  history  of  Rome  is  studied  through  the 
writings  of  Livy  and  Tacitus. 
3  semester  hours 

44:401      Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in 
Secondary  Schools 

History  of  methodology,  emphasis  upon 
new  approaches  and  techniques,  evaluation 
of  texts,  construction  of  lesson  plans,  re- 
views, and  tests,  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Latin  curriculum,  observation 
and  class  instruction  under  supervision  in 
College  High  School. 
3  semester  hours 

44:402     Advanced  Latin  Grammar 
and  Composition 

Descriptive  analysis  of  Latin  grammar 
based  on  generative-transformational  lin- 
guistics; examples  taken  from  the  classical 
authors;  practice  in  writing  original  Latin 
prose. 
3  semester  hours 

44:403     Augustine  1 

Selections  from  the  Confessions  and  sup- 
plementary readings  from  the  City  of  God 
and  the  letters  will  introduce  the  student 
to  the  intellectual  development  and  mature 
philosophical  and  theological  speculations 
of  Augustine  within  the  framework  of  the 
political  and  cultural  history  of  the  late 
Roman  Empire. 
3  semester  hours 

44:404     Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages 

The  emphasis  is  on  the  transition  of  the 
language  from  Classical  to  Romance.  It 
centers  on  literature  of  church  and  state 
for  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  modern 
western  ideas. 

3  semester  hours 

44:405     The  Elegy 

This  course  includes  the  Roman  elegaic 
poets,  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  elegy  as  a  form  of  poetic 
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expression.    Comparisons  are  made  of  the 
elegy  in  Latin  and  English  literature. 
3  semester  hours 

44:406     Lucretius  and  Ancient  Science 

This  course  includes  the  reading  of  De 
Rerum  Nuturu  with  study  and  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  science  and  philosophy  in 
antiquity  with  emphasis  upon  Greek 
schools  of  thought  and  Roman  interpreta- 
tion of  Hellenistic  ideas. 
3  semester  hours 

44:408      History  of  the  Latin  Language 

Study  of  Latin  and  its  position  in  the  Indo- 
European  family;  the  evolution  from  the 
spoken  to  the  literary,  to  the  Vulgar,  to  the 
Christian;  characteristics  of  the  periods  ex- 
emplified in  the  language;  transitional  fea- 
tures apparent  in  the  phonology,  mor- 
phology, and  syntax. 
3  semester  hours 

44:409     Senior  Seminar 

Independent  study  pursued  on  a  theme  in 
depth  by  contractual  arrangement. 


Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
-?  semester  hours 


44:410     Latin  Composition 

Development  of  Latinity  in  writing; 


prac- 


tice in  imitation  of  word  choice,  word  or- 
der, and  style  of  Latin  authors;  translation 
of  contemporary  material  into  period  Latin. 

2  semester  hours 

44:411      Study  Abroad 

Approved  study-travel  program  at  selected 
universities,  classical  sites,  museums.  (Also 
listed  as  40:413) 

Credit  hy  evaluation 

44:412     Advanced  Latin  Readings 

A  substantial  quantity  of  reading  selections, 
in  the  original,  representing  an  author,  a 
genre,  a  period,  or  a  theme  complementing 
previous  course  offerings;  critical  reading  a 
prime  function  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 


HUMANITIES  ELECTIVES— 40:000 


40:406     Introduction  to  Archaeology 

An  introduction  to  the  science  of  evaluating 
a  culture  through  observation  and  analysis 
of  sites  and  monuments.  Attention  to  prob- 
lems of  dating,  types  of  materials,  function 
of  buildings  and  decorations.  Illustrated 
lectures,  readings  and  discussion  in  addi- 
tion to  museum  field  trip  will  highlight  the 
course. 

3  semester  hours 


tion  is  studied  through  her  architecture,  art, 
literature  and  sculpture. 
3  semester  hours 

40:413     Study  Abroad 

Approved  study-travel  program  at  selected 


universities,  classical  sites,  museums, 
so  listed  as  44:411) 
Credit  by  evahmtion 


(AI- 


40:410     Roman  Civilization 

Rome's  assimilation  of  Etruscan,  Greek, 
and  Oriental  cultures  in  the  process  of  cre- 
ating her  own  with  emphasis  upon  the 
planting  of  Roman  culture  and  civilization 
along  the  route  of  the  Roman  army;  a  study 
of  the  monuments  and  relics  which  remain 
as  testimony  to  the  Roman  penetration  and 
influence. 

3  semester  hours 


40:412     Greek  Civilization 

Greece's  contribution  to  Western  Civiliza- 


40:415     Classical  Mythology 

Designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the 
classical  myths  which  are  repeated  in  the 
literature  and  other  media  of  the  Western 
World.  The  origins  of  the  myths  are  stud- 
ied through  readings  and  art,  and  an  in- 
terpretation of  their  meaning  is  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

40:416     Seminar  in  Classics 

Topic  to  be  selected  according  to  interest 
and  leadership  potential  to  be  developed  by 
an  interdisciplinary  approach. 
3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FRENCH 

Associate  Prof essors :   Klibbe,  Chairman;  Roederer,  Standring,  Szklarczyk 
Assistant  Professors:    Arnau,  Hinshalwood,  Loomis,  Knecht,  Sergent,  Soffer, 
Stetson 

The  Department  of  French  prepares  the  student  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
Teacher  Education  in  sound  scholarship  culture  and  an  understanding  of  the 
French  people.  All  the  courses  offered  are  planned  to  provide  linguistic  skill, 
literary  appreciation,  and  understanding  of  human  relationships. 

Any  student  with  a  College  Board  score  of  600  or  more  in  any  foreign 
language  is  excused  from  the  foreign  language  requirement  for  Liberal  Arts 
candidates.  Students  with  scores  as  listed  below  will  be  placed  in  the  courses 
indicated : 

550-600     -     201 

500-550     -     200 
450-500     -     103 

Students  with  two  or  more  years  of  high  school  French  who  score  below 
450  on  their  College  Board  Achievement  Test  should  register  for  41:104. 

Students  wishing  to  major  in  French  should  register  for  41:101,  French 
Styhstics  and  Composition,  in  the  first  semester  of  their  freshman  year.  This 
course  is  offered  only  in  the  Fall  and  41:101  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  major  courses. 

Majors  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies  after  their  B.A.  are  advised 
to  acquire  proficiency  in  at  least  one  other  foreign  language. 

An  attractive  feature  of  French  language  study  is  the  availablity  of  a  year 
of  study  in  a  foreign  country.  Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  Study  Aboard 
register  for  the  work  before  taking  it.  All  matters  relating  to  the  country  and 
institution  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  received, 
and  reports  to  be  made  are  prearranged  with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

FRENCH  MAJOR 

Required  Courses: 

s.  hrs. 

41:101  French  Stylistics  and  Composition  3 

41:102         French  Civilization  Comtemporary  France  3 

41:105         French  Phonetics  2 

41:203  17th  Century  French  Literature  3 

41:204         18th  Century  French  Literature  3 

41 :  305  19th  Century  French  Literature  3 

41 :  308         20th  Century  French  Literature  3 


Total  Required  20 
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'•'Elective  Courses 

s.  hrs. 

41:106         Origins  of  French  Civilization  2 

41:210         Spoken  Language  Practice  2 

41 :  302  Development  of  French  Novel  to  1890  2 

41:307  Survey  of  French  Poetry  2 

41:310         Survey  of  Medieval  Literature  2 

41:311         The  French  Renaissance  2 

41:312  1 7th  Century  Theater  2 

41:314  18th  Century  Theater  2 

41:315  Evolution  of  the  French  Language  2 

41:316         French  Composition  2 

41:317         Translation  2 

41:318         Advanced  Syntax  2 

41:319         Explications  de  Textes  2 

41:402         French  Grammar,  Applied  Linguistics  3 

41:408  Contemporary  French  Drama  2 

41:409  Senior  Seminar  2 

41:410         Advanced  Composition  2 
41:411          Study  Abroad                                               Credit  by  evaluation 

41:414  French  Language  Workshop  2 

41:415         The  French  Cinema  2 

41:416         French  Perspectives  2 

41:417         French  Literature  in  the  World  2 

Total  Electives  Required  12 

Total  Credits  for  Majors  32 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  select  the   professional 
sequence  outlined  by  the  Education  Department  and  the  following  courses: 

41 :401  The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools  3 

41:412  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics  3 

The  following  electives  are  recommended  to  French  Majors: 

20th  Century  American  Novel  3 

20th  Century  English  Novel  3 

The  City  and  the  Arts  3 

Art  of  the  19th  Century  3 

Classical  Mythology  3 

French  Grammar:    Applied  Linguistics  3 

Introduction  to  Music  3 

History  of  France  since  1789  3 

The  Art  of  the  20th  Century  3 

*A11  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN   FRENCH 

A  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  program  of  second  teaching  field  in  French.  The  following  courses  are 
recommended  as  a  basis  in  this  program: 

41:101  French  Stylistics  and  Composition  3 

41:102         French  Civilization:  Contemporary  France  3 


FRENCH  COURSES— 41:000 


41:100  and  103     Beginning  French 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who 
desire  to  start  French  in  college.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  training  the  student 
to  understand,  speak,  read  and  write  the 
language.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the 
requirements  for  the  courses. 
Prerequisite: 
3  semester  hours  each 

41:101     French  Stylistics  and 
Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  a  solid  and  thorough  foundation  in  the 
skills  of  the  French  language.  Intensive  vo- 
cabulary practice,  laboratory  drills,  explica- 
tions de  textes  and  weekly  compositions  are 
among  techniques  used  to  enable  students 
to  speak,  read  and  write  French  fluently 
and  correctly. 

Prerequisite:   41:201  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

41:102     French  Civilization: 

Contemporary  France 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  understanding 
of  France  today  through  a  study  of  various 
aspects  of  her  material,  intellectual,  artistic, 
and  spiritual  life.  The  course  is  open  to 
French  majors  and  selected  minors. 
3  semester  hours 

41:104     Intensive  Elementary  French 

An  intensive  course  covering  the  Beginning 
French  program.    (41 :  100  and  42: 103). 
3  semester  hours 

41:105     French  Phonetics 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  practical  applications  of  phonetic 
science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of  a 
good  pronunciation.  The  use  of  the  I. P. A. 
is  practiced  in  weekly  transcriptions.  Prob- 
lems of  articulation,  rhythm,  accentuation, 
and  intonation  are  studied.  Intensive  work 
is  done  in  the  Language  Laboratory. 
2  semester  hours 


41:106     Origins  of  French  Civilization 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the 
background  from  which  contemporary 
France  has  emerged.  A  study  is  made  of 
French  history  from  its  origin  and  of  the 
culture  development  of  France — social,  in- 
tellectual, artistic,  and  spiritual — through 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The 
course  is  open  to  French  majors  and  select- 
ed minors. 

2  semester  hours 

41:200  and  201      Intermediate  French 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of 
Fr.  100  and  103  are  also  open  to  students 
who  wish  to  minor  in  French  but  who  lack 
the  language  proficiency  necessary  for 
41:101,  102  and  103  courses.  Laboratory 
work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
courses. 

Prerequisite:  41:103  for  41 : 200  and  41 : 200 
for  41 :201  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

41:203     Seventeenth  Century  French 
Literature 

The  most  representative  authors  of  the  cen- 
tury, including  playwrights,  are  studied  in 
this  course. 
3  semester  hours 

41:204     Eighteenth  Century  French 
Literature 

This  course  aims  to  explore  the  literature 
and  civilization  of  Eighteenth  Century 
France.  It  will  do  so  through  an  advanced 
language  study  based  on  explication  de 
textes  of  representative  authors  both  prose 
writers  and  dramatists. 
3  semester  hours 

41:210     Spoken  Language  Practice 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  intensive 
practice  in  conversation  for  students  desir- 
ing to  improve  their  verbal  fluency.  An  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  organize  discussions 
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on  subjects  of  interest  and  concern  to  mem- 
bers of  the  class.    Learning  of  vocabulary, 
correct  use  of  verbs  and  proper  pronuncia- 
tion will  be  stressed. 
2  semester  hours 

41:300     Advanced  French 

This  course,  specially  designed  for  students 
preparing  for  certification,  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Intermediate  French.  Lit- 
erary texts  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  language  skills. 
.?  semester  hours 

41:302      Development  of  the  French 
Novel  to  1890 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the 
French  novel  from  1678  to  1890.  Works 
characteristic  of  each  period  of  develop- 
ment are  studied. 

2  semester  hours 

41:305     Nineteenth  Century  French 
Literature 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  important  literary  and  artistic 
movements  of  nineteenth-century  France. 
Representative  works  of  the  Romantic, 
Realistic  and  Symbolistic  schools  are 
studied. 

3  semester  hours 

41:307     Survey  of  French  Poetry 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  devel- 
opment of  French  poetry  as  an  expression 
of  different  literary  movements.  Authors 
representative  of  each  period  are  studied, 
with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the  Nine- 
teenth and  Twentieth  Centuries. 

2  semester  hours 

41:308     Twentieth  Century  French 
Literature 

The  three  fold  aim  of  the  course  is: 
( 1 )  to  help  the  student  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  new  trends  of  thought  in 
France  through  literary  interpretation;  (2) 
to  enable  him  to  plan  his  reading  intelligent- 
ly by  selecting  from  the  abundant  materials 
that  contemporary  literature  offers;  and 
(3)  to  give  him  a  background  for  a  more 
thorough  study  of  this  period. 

3  semeser  hours 

41:310     Survey  of  Medieval  Literature 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  medieval  French 
literature  from  its  origins  to  the  year  1500. 


1  he  development  of  the  principal  genres, 
such  as  the  chanson  de  f^este.  the  courtly 
romance  and  the  drama,  will  be  studied. 
Examples  of  these  genres  will  be  read  and 
discussed. 

2  semester  hours 

41:311      The  French  Renaissance 

Course  of  study  of  the  French  litera- 
ture of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Selected 
works  of  Rabelais,  Montaigne  and  the  poets 
of  the  Pleiade  will  be  read  and  discussed, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  their  relation- 
ship to  the  ideological  currents  of  their  time. 
2  semester  hours 

41:312     Seventeenth  Century  Theater 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  study  in 
detail  some  of  the  tragedies  of  Corneille, 
Racine  and  Moliere  which  have  not  been, 
or  cannot  be  studied  within  the  required 
undergraduate  course  on  the  17th  Century 
French  Literature. 
2  semester  hours 

41:314     Eighteenth  Century  Theater 

This  course  surveys  the  major  influences 
and  trends  in  the  development  of  the  18th 
century  theater:  comedy,  tragedy  and  the 
origin  of  the  drame.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  Marivaux,  Voltaire,  Diderot  and 
Beaumarchais. 
2  semester  hours 

41:317     Translation 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  intensive 
practice  in  techniques  of  translation.  Choice 
of  vocabulary,  comparative  sentence  struc- 
ture, analysis  and  expression  of  ideas  and 
images  will  be  studied  by  means  of  varied 
translation  exercises  and  discussions. 
2  semester  hours 

41:319     Explications  de  Textes 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  students 
to  improve  their  reading  skills  by  learning 
and  practicing  the  technique  of  the  explica- 
tion de  texte.  Texts  of  a  wide  variety  of 
periods  and  literary  genres  will  be  studied 
and  discussed. 
2  semester  hours 

41:320     Advanced  Spoken  Language 
Practice 

Intensive    conversation    on     an     advanced 

level   to   improve   further  student's   verbal 

fluency. 

2  semester  hours 
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41:401     The  Teaching  of  French  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  student  plans  lessons,  evaluates  tech- 
niques, and  denionstrates  his  understanding 
of  good  language  teaching  procedures, 
based  on  class  lectures,  discussions,  and 
readings;  he  learns  to  handle  the  language 
laboratory  and  to  incorporate  the  newest 
audio-lingual  techniques  into  the  frame- 
work of  direct-method  teaching. 
3  semester  hours 

41:402     French  Grammar,  Applied 
Linguistics 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  review  the  most 
important  structural  features  of  French, 
with  special  emphasis  on  those  areas  of  in- 
terference with  English  structure  which 
present  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  stu- 
dent of  French. 
3  semester  hours 

41:408     Contemporary  French  Drama 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  evo- 
lution of  French  drama  from  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  period  im- 
mediately following  World  War  II. 
2  semester  hours 

41:409     Senior  Seminar 

This  honors  seminar  course  will  deal  with 
selected  topics  from  the  great  currents  of 
French  literature,  with  a  study  in  depth  of 
literary  figures  of  particular  significance. 
Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  research 
paper  on  a  specific  author.  The  course  is 
open  to  both  Liberal  Arts  and  Teacher  Edu- 
cation candidates. 
2  semester  hours 

41:410     Advanced  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  stu- 
dent's   mastery   of   the    language    through 


written  and  oral  exercises  accompanied  by 
a  review  of  advanced  grammar, 
2  semester  hours 

41:411      Study  Abroad 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and 
students  an  opportunity  to  gain  first-hand 
knowledge   of   the    historical,    social,   eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  life  of  France. 
Credit  by  evaluation 

41:414     French  Language  Workshop 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students 

with  a  thorough  foundation  in  French  at 

the  level  required  for  successful  graduate 

studies. 

2  semester  hours 

41:415*     The  French  Cinema 

This  course  will  aim  at  giving  a  French 

perspective    of    the    development    of    the 

French  cinema  with   special  emphasis  on 

contemporary    productions   and   the   "new 

wave." 

2  semester  hours 

41:416*      French  Perspectives 

This  course  will  aim  at  giving  a  French 
viewpoint  on  contemporary  problems  in  an 
effort  to  emphasize  the  interrelation  be- 
tween the  political,  social,  economic,  artis- 
tic and  literary  fields. 
2  semester  hours 

41:417*      French  Literature  in  the 
World 

This   course   will   study  works   in   French 
written   in   Canada,  Africa,  the  near-East 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  by  French 
speaking  writers  of  various  countries. 
2  semester  hours 


*41:415,  416  and  417  will  be  open  to  Sophomores  and  Juniors. 
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41:300     French  Cinema 

(Conducted  in  English) 

This  course  will  aim  at  giving  a  French  per- 
spective of  the  development  of  the  French 
cinema  with  special  emphasis  on  contem- 
porary productions  and  the  "new  wave." 
2  semester  hours 


41:301      Modern  French  Fiction 

The  trends  of  fictional  writing  in  20th  Cen- 
tury France  will  be  traced  through  repre- 
sentative novelists:  Gide,  Malraux,  Sartre, 
Camus,  Robbe-Grillet.  The  impact  of 
French  literature  on  modern  life  as  well  as 
its  relationships  with  other  fields  of  the  Hu- 
manities will  be  explored. 
3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMAN  AND  RUSSIAN 

Professor:  Lend,  Chairman 
Associate  Professor:  Moore 
Assistant  Professors:  Maxwell,  Shore,  Soffer 

The  Department  of  German  and  Russian  prepares  students  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  and  in  Teacher  Education  by  offering  courses  geared  to  give  command  of 
the  two  languages  and  an  understanding  of  the  respective  literatures  and  cul- 
tures. Prospective  teachers  are  required  to  take  courses  in  phonetics,  general 
linguistics,  and  teaching  methodology.  German  may  be  selected  as  a  major 
field  of  study,  and  Russian  may  be  separately  selected  as  a  minor.  Majors  in 
German  are  encouraged  to  arrange  for  academic  study  in  a  German  speaking 
country,  whether  it  is  for  a  summer  or  for  an  entire  academic  year.  For  work 
undertaken  with  the  approval  of  the  department  they  receive  credit. 

GERMAN  COURSES— 42:000 

Required  Courses: 

s.  hrs. 

42:101  Advanced  German  I  3 

42:102  Advanced  German  II  3 

42: 103  Fundamentals  of  German  Grammar  3 

42:201  Introduction  to  German  Literature  I  3 

42:202  Introduction  to  German  Literature  II  3 

42:301  German  Civilization  I  3 

42:302  German  Civilization  II  3 

Total  required         21 

*  Elective  Courses: 

s.  hrs. 

Practice  in  written  German  3 

German  Phonetics  3 

Modern  German  Fiction  3 
German  Literature  from  the  Origins 

to  the  Reformation  Period  3 

German  Drama  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  2 

German  History,  a  Survey  3 

Development  of  the  German  Language  3 

Practice  in  Spoken  German  3 

German  Grammar:    Applied  Linguistics  3 

A  Survey  of  the  Development  of  German  Poetry  3 

German  Drama  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  3 

The  Age  of  Goethe  3 

The  Age  of  Schiller  3 
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42:105 

42:203 

42:303 

42:304 

42:405 

42:306 

42:308 

42:312 

42:402 

42:404 

42:405 

42:406 

42:408 
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Senior  Seminar 


42:409 
42:410 
42:411 
40:412 


Advanced  Composition 
Study  Abroad 
General  Linguistics 


Credit  by  evaluation 


Total  Electives  Required  12 

Total  Required  for  Major  33 

Students   who   desire  teacher  certification  must  elect  the   professional 
sequence  outlined  on  p.  60  and  the  following  course: 

s.  hrs. 
3 


42:401  The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools 

In  addition,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  they  also  elect: 

42:203         German  Phonetics 
Lang.  412    General  Linguistics 


s.  hrs. 
3 

2 


SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD  IN  GERMAN 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  German  must  take  1 
semester  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 


42:090  and  091 
42:092  and  093 
42:094  and  095 
42:096  and  097 


Beginning  German** 
Beginning  German 
Intermediate  German** 
Intermediate  German 


42:090  and  091      Beginning  German 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students 
without  previous  instruction  in  German. 
The  aim  of  the  courses  is  to  teach  students 
to  understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  sim- 
ple German.   Laboratory  work  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  090  for  091  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours  each 

42:092  and  093     Beginning  German 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students 
without  previous  instruction  in  German. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  knowledge 
to  prepare  for  language  requirements  of 
graduate  work  and/or  careers  in  which 
reading  knowledge  of  German  is  necessary. 
Laboratory  work  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  092  for  093  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours  each 


42:094  and  095     Intermediate  German 

These  courses  are  designed  as  continuations 
of  German  090  and  091.  They  are  also 
open  to  students  who  acquired  elementary 
knowledge  of  German  in  high  school.  The 
ability  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and  write 
German  is  being  further  developed.  Labo- 
ratory practice  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  091  for  094  and  094  for  095 
or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

42:096  and  097     Intermediate  German 

These  courses  are  designed  as  continuations 
of  German  092  and  093.  More  difficult 
German  in  various  subject  fields  will  be 
read.  Extensive  outside  reading  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  093  for  096  and  096  for  097 
or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 


*A11  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
**These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  dmonstrated  proficiency. 
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42:101  and  102     Advanced  German 

These  courses  continue  on  a  more  advanced 
level  the  work  of  the  intermediate  level. 
Prerequisite  is  successful  completion  of 
German  2()0B  or  three,  preferably  four 
years  of  high  school  German.  Students 
should  be  able  to  follow  class  instruction 
exclusively  in  German,  to  speak  and  write 
simple  idiomatic  German  and  to  read  and 
discuss  increasingly  larger  assignments  of 
literary  German.  Students  taking  this 
course  must  simultaneously  with  101  take 
also  103:  Fundamentals  of  German  Gram- 
mar. 
3  semester  hours  each 

42:103     Fundamentals  of  German 

Grammar 
This  course  aims  at  giving  students  better 
control  of  the  structure  of  the  language  by 
oral  and  written  practice. 

3  semester  hours 

42:105     Practice  in  Written  German 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  German  grammar  103.  It  aims  to 
develop  further  their  command  of  idio- 
matic German. 

3  semester  hours 

42:201  and  202     Introduction  to 
German  Literature 

Prerequisite:  Successful  completion  of  Ger- 
man 102  or  equivalent  experience.  Empha- 
sis is  on  the  reading  and  interpretation  of 
standard  works  of  literature  from  the  classi- 
cal period  to  the  present. 

3  semester  hours  each 

42:203     German  Phonetics 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  practical  applications  of  phonetic 
science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of 
good  pronunciation.  The  understanding 
and  use  of  the  l.P.A.  is  practiced.  Prob- 
lems of  articulation,  rhythm,  accentuation, 
and  intonation  are  studied. 

3  semester  hours 

42:210     German  Literature 
in  Translation: 
1890  until  the  Present 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  principal  movements  discern- 
ible in  German  literature  since  about  1890. 


Works  will   be  read  which  are  representa- 
tive of  the  most  important  authors  and  the 
basic  genres  and  trends. 
J  semester  hours 

42:301  and  302     German  Civilization 

Prerequisite:  Successful  completion  of  Ger- 
man 202  or  equivalent  experience.  Students 
are  expected  to  have  sufficient  command  of 
the  language  to  read  and  discuss  orally  and 
in  writing  considerable  amounts  of  material 
on  German  history,  folklore,  geography; 
problems  of  the  two  Germanys  of  today 
with  regard  to  politics  (re-unification),  the 
respective  political  and  educational  sys- 
tems, cultural  trends,  etc. 
3  semester  hours  each 

42:303     Modern  German  Fiction 

This  course  aims  to  continue,  on  a  higher 
level  of  understanding,  the  work  done  on 
German  prose  works  in  the  courses  Ger. 
201  and  Ger.  202.  Some  of  the  great  Ger- 
man novels  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 
will  be  read  and  discussed  in  their  entirety 
with  emphasis  on  the  personal  and  stylistic 
characteristics  of  the  authors  and  of  the  lit- 
erary period  which  they  represent. 
3  semester  hours 

42:304     German  Literature  from  the 
Origins  to  the  Reformation 
Period 

3  semester  hours 

42:305     German  Literature  from  the 
16th  to  the  18th  Century 

Both  of  these  courses,  though  to  be  taught 
independently  of  each  other  and  possibly 
in  alternate  years,  are  designed  to  round  out 
the  students'  survey  of  German  literature. 
Selected  works  of  the  old-high  and  middle- 
high  German  period  as  well  as  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages  will  be  read  in  modern  Ger- 
man versions.  Selected  works  from  the  16th 
to  the  18th  Centuries  are  to  awaken  the 
students'  understanding  of  the  trends  pre- 
ceding the  classical  period. 
3  semester  hours 

42:306     German  History,  A  Survey 

This  course  is  to  provide  the  background  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  evo- 
lution without  which  much  of  German  lit- 
erature cannot  properly  be  understood  and 
appreciated. 
3  semester  hours 
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42:308     Development  of  the  German 
Language 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dents to  the  -background,  growth,  and 
structure  from  the  Indo-European  and 
Germanic  beginnings  to  the  language  as 
spoken  today. 
3  semester  hours 

42:312     Practice  in  Spoken  German 

This   course   is   designed   to   give   students 
practice  in  conversation,  to  improve  their 
fluency  and  to  increase  their  active  vocab- 
ulary. 
3  semester  hours 

42:401     Teaching  German  in  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  surveys  the  aims,  objectives, 
and  methods  used  in  teaching  German  in 
secondary  schools,  discusses  textbooks, 
supplementary  teaching  material,  the  lan- 
guage laboratory,  tests. 
3  semester  hours 

42:402     German  Grammar:  Applied 
Linguistics 

This  course  is  a  revieu'  of  the  most  impor- 
tant structural  features  of  German,  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  areas  of  interfer- 
ence with  English  structure  which  present 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of 
German. 
3  semester  hours 

42:404     A  Survey  of  the  Development  of 
German  Poetry 

This  course  aims  at  giving  students  a  view 
of  the  development  of  the  many  forms  of 
lyrical  and  epic  poetry.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  poetry  from  the  classical  pe- 
riod to  the  present,  but  wherever  necessary, 
the  evolution  of  forms,  like  the  sonnet  or 
the  ode,  will  be  historically  traced. 
3  semester  hours 


42:405 


German  Drama  of  the 
19th  and  20th  Centuries 


Outstanding  plays  and  dramatists  from  the 
period  of  Goethe's  death  to  the  present  will 
be  read  and  discussed. 

3  semester  hours 

42:406     The  Age  of  Goethe 

3  semester  hours 

42:408     The  Age  of  Schiller 

These  courses,  though  to  be  taught  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  and  possibly  in  al- 
ternate years,  are  to  introduce  the  students 
more  thoroughly  than  in  42:202  to  the 
works,  lives,  and  continuing  importance  of 
the  two  classic  writers, 

3  semester  hours 

42:409     Senior  Seminar 

The  topics  to  be  chosen  for  this  senior  semi- 
nar might  deal  with  some  of  the  great 
writers,  like  Holderlin,  or  Biichner,  or 
Kleist,  who  are  apt  to  be  sidestepped  in  the 
large  survey  courses  because  they  stand  out- 
side the  prevailing  trends  and  styles  of  their 
own  time. 

3  semester  hours 


42:410     Advanced  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  stu- 
dent's command  of  the  language  through 
written  and  oral  exercises. 

3  semester  hours 

42:411      Study  Abroad 

This  program  is  designed  to  give  students 
an  opportunity  to  gain  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  historical,  social,  economic  and  cul- 
tural life  of  Germany. 

Credit  by  evaluation 


SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  RUSSIAN* 


45:100A  and  lOOB 


Beginning  Russian 

This  course  stresses  the  acquisition  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 
of  Russian  grammar  and  pronunciation. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Russian  is  re- 
quired. There  will  be  classroom  and  lan- 
guage laboratory  work. 
3  semester  hours  each 


*See  following  page. 


45:200A  and  200B 
Russian 


Intermediate 


This  course  is  primarily  a  continuation  of 
Russian  lOOB,  but  may  be  open  to  students 
who  have  similar  achievements  as  evidenced 
by  admittance  tests.  The  course  reviews 
Russian  grammar  and  pronunciation  in  de- 
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tail  and  gives  more  advanced  work  in  gen- 
eral conversation. 

J  semester  hours  each 

45:300A  and  300B     Advanced  Russian 

An  intensive  study  of  Russian  grammar, 
composition  and  translation  is  made  in  this 
course.  Assigned  research  in  areas  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  individual  students  will  be 
made  where  appropriate. 

3  semester  hours  each 

45:301A  and  301B      Russian 
Conversation 

In  this  course  the  emphasis  is  placed  ex- 
clusively on  the  acquisition  of  fluency  in 
oral  work.  There  will  be  extensive  use  of 
the  language  laboratory  as  well  as  practice 


in  the  classroom. 

2  semester  hours  each 

45:000      Russian  Culture  and 
Civilization 

This  course  involves  a  survey  in  Fnglish  of 
the  history  of  Russian  literature  and  culture 
and  of  outstanding  aspects  of  Russian  civili- 
zation. No  knowledge  of  Russian  is  re- 
quired and  the  course  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  humanities  elective. 
2  semester  hours 

45:302      Russian  Literature 
(1790-1960) 

Lectures  and  required  readings  entirely  in 
Russian.    An  essay  in  Russian  on  a  literary 
theme  will  be  required  in  the  semester. 
2  semester  hours 


SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN   RUSSIAN 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  Russian  must  take  at 
least  18  semester  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 


45:100Aandl00B 

45:200A  and  200B 

45:300Aand300B 

45:301A  and  3018 

45:000 

45:302 


Beginning  Russian* 
Intermediate  Russian 
Advanced  Russian 
Russian  Conversation 
Russian  Culture  and  Civilization 
Russian  Literature 


The  foreign  language  requirement  for  Liberal  Arts  candidates  shall  be 
waived  for  any  foreign-born  students  whose  transcripts  show  that  they  have 
finished  a  secondary  school  education  in  their  native  language. 

Any  student  with  a  College  Board  score  of  600  or  more  in  any  foreign 
language  is  excused  from  the  foreign  language  requirement  for  Liberal  Arts 
candidates. 

Students  with  scores  as  listed  below  will  be  placed  in  the  courses  indicated: 
550-600— 200B 
500-550— 200A 
450-500— lOOB 

Students  with  scores  below  450  must  start  at  the  090  level. 

A  studnent  who  does  not  present  a  College  Board  score  will  be  required  to 
take  a  placement  test  administered  by  the  Foreign  Language  department  prior 
to  registration. 

Foreign  Language  Majors,  in  teacher  education,  whose  native  language  is 
not  English,  are  required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  spoken  and  written 


*This  course  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  and  tested  proficiency. 
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English.  Those  who  do  not  demonstrate  such  proficiency  will  be  required  to 
take  courses  in  ESOL  (EngUsh  for  speakers  of  other  languages)  following 
placement  by  the  Linguistics  Department. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LINGUISTICS 

Assistant  Professors:   Knecht,  Chairman;  Shore;  Susi 

The  Linguistics  Department  offers  courses  in  general,  historical  and  con- 
trastive  Linguistics,  in  foreign  language  Methodology  and  in  Swahili.  It  offers 
also  a  Minor  program  in  Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language. 


LINGUISTICS  COURSES— 40:000 


40:300     Foundations  of  Language: 
Historical  Linguistics 

This  course  gives  the  student  an  historical 
perspective  on  language  studies  and  on 
Indo-European  linguistics  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury in  particular.  The  student  investigates 
foreign  language  patterns,  and  acquires 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  linguistic 
change.  A  rich  fund  of  general  knowledge 
is  also  made  available  to  strengthen  the  stu- 
dent's grasp  of  basic  linguistic  principles. 
3  semester  hours 


40:422     Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign 

Language  in  Elementary  School 

This  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  a 
thorough  grasp  of  procedures  for  teaching 
children  in  elementary  school  to  under- 
stand a  spoken  foreign  language  and  to  be- 
gin to  speak  it  with  a  correct  pronunciation. 
Students  learn  the  value  of  exposing  these 
children  to  a  foreign  culture  by  means  of 
songs,  stories,  realia,  etc. 

2  semester  hours 


40:412     General  Linguistics 

This  is  a  course  that  introduces  the  student 
to  the  scientific  description  of  language.  It 
deals  with  the  phonology,  morphology,  syn- 
tax and  semantic  patterns  of  languages. 
The  student  is  exposed  to  linguistic  theories 
of  the  20th  century  and  begins  to  make  ob- 
jective analyses  of  language  problems.  This 
course  is  a  pre-requisite  for  the  foreign  lan- 
guage Methods  courses. 
3  semester  hours 

40:A401  The  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  in  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  explores  approaches  to  foreign 
language  teaching.  The  student  discusses 
and  practices  techniques  and  procedures 
for  teaching  all  four  language  skills.  He 
investigates  the  possibilities  of  enrichment 
through  audio-visual  and  electronic  aids. 
He  is  required  to  do  collateral  reading 
from  a  bibliography  on  foreign  language 
methodology,  to  plan  lessons  and  to  organ- 
ize materials. 
3  semester  hours 


40:E101      English  for  Speakers  of  other 
Languages  I  (ESOL  I) 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who 
are  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  and  who 
are  not  themselves  native  speakers  of  Eng- 
lish. Those  language  majors  who  have 
been  identified  as  having  a  weakness  in 
English  will  be  required  to  take  ESOL  I 
and  ESOL  II. 

ESOL  I  is  concerned  with  the  development 
of  all  four  language  skills,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  listening  and  speaking.  Intensive 
practice  in  pronunciation  and  attention  to 
vocabulary  building  are  important  areas  of 
study  in  this  course. 

3  semester  hours 


40:E102     English  for  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages  II  (ESOL  II) 

This  course  offers  continued  development 
of  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing, 
with  special  emphasis  on  writing.  Each 
student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  re- 
search paper. 

3  semester  hours 
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06:424     Contrastive  Linguistics 

This  course  presents  a  contrastive  study  of 
the  phonological  and  syntactic  structures  of 
I'nglish  and  other  languages.  General  Lin- 
guistics, 40:412  is  a  pre-requisite. 

J  semester  hours 

06:425      Methods  and  Materials  of  TESL 

This  course  will  give  training  in  the  basic 
audio-lingual  approach,  with  applications 
and  implications  for  specific  ESL  situations 
(in  particular  the  large  New  Jersey  urban 
population  of  Spanish-speaking  people). 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  what  can  be 
done  at  various  levels  of  English  with  vari- 


ous  kinds  of   students,    both   children   and 

adults. 

3  semester  hours 

06:430     Field  Experience 

Opportunity  for  teaching  English  as  a  sec- 
ond   language    will    be    arranged    for   each 
student  in  the  program. 
1-2  semester  hours 

05:101  and  102     Swahili  I  and  II 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who 
wish  to  start  Swahili  in  college.    All  four 
linguistic    skills,    understanding,    speaking, 
reading  and  writing  are  taught. 
3  semester  hours  each 


SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 
ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE    (TESL) 

A  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  program  of  a  second  teaching  field  in  the  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Second 
Language.  Requirements  as  follows: 


Required  courses: 

40:412  General  Linguistics 

06:424  Contrastive  Linguistics 

06:425  Methods  and  Materials  of  TESL 

06:430  Field  Experience 

One  elective  from  the  following: 
15:472         Comparative  Education 

(Section  2,  Education  in  Latin  America) 
9 1 :  200         Cultural  Anthropology 
96:111  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 

91:303  Peoples  of  Latin  America 

Two  electives  from  the  following: 

97:103         Voice  and  Spech  Improvement 

(May  be  required  for  non-native  speakers  of  English) 
15:464         Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction 
15:472  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

1 5 :  408  Utilization  of  A- V  materials 

15:423         Teaching  in  Urban  Schools 
21:104         Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds 


hrs. 

3 

3 

3 

1-2 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN 

Professor:   Rivera-Rivera 

Assistant  Professors:    Battista,  Chairman;  Barbeito,  Paul,  Prieto,  Rambaldo, 

Susi 
Instructors:    BoUettino,  Farber,  Mine 

SPANISH 

The  Department  prepares  the  student  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Teacher 
Education  in  sound  scholarship,  culture,  and  understanding  of  peoples  of  the 
Hispanic  world. 

Prerequisite  for  the  major  is  at  least  three  years  of  high  school  work  in 
the  language.  All  class  work  is  conducted  entirely  in  Spanish.  Four  years  of 
Spanish  study  is  required. 

It  is  suggested  that  students  wishing  to  major  in  Spanish  take  the  re- 
quired courses  in  Spanish  in  their  freshman  year.  Then  a  student  may  choose 
his  electives  from  Peninsular  or  Latin  American  literature. 

All  Spanish  majors  who  plan  to  teach  must  take  40:412  (Introduction 
to  General  Linguistics)  as  a  prerequisite  for  46:401  (Methods  of  Teaching 
Spanish  in  Secondary  schools) . 

Spanish  majors  are  urged  to  spend  their  junior  year  in  Spain  or  at  least 
one  summer  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country.  Students  desiring  academic  credit 
for  study  abroad  must  get  permission  from  the  department  chairman.  The  com- 
mittee for  study  abroad  will  make  arrangements  regarding  institution,  courses, 
credit,  etc. 

Majors  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies  after  receiving  a  B.A.  de- 
gree, are  urged  to  acquire  proficiency  in  at  least  one  other  Romance  language 
and  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations  (GRE)  in  their  senior  year. 

The  foreign  language  requirement  for  Liberal  Arts  candidates  shall  be 
waived  for  any  foreign-bom  student  whose  transcripts  show  that  they  have  fin- 
ished a  secondary  school  education  in  their  native  language. 

The  foreign  language  requirement  will  be  waived  for  those  students  scor- 
ing sufficiently  high  on  the  CEEB  test.   The  foreign  language  requirement  may  \ 
be  satisfied  by  the  completion  of  Intermediate  Spanish  II. 

SPANISH  MAJOR 

Required  courses: 

s.  hrs. 
46: 101  Spanish  Literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  3 

45 :  102         Spanish  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  18th  Century      3 
46:103         Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  3 

46:121  Spanish-American  Literature  to  1800  3 

46:122         Spanish-American  Literature  Since  1800  3 

Total  required  15 
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46:201 

46:202 

46:203 

46:204 

46:301 

46:302 

46:303 

46:304 

46:450 
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Spanish  Literature 

Spanish  Poetry  from  its  Origins  to  the  Present  3 

Spanish  Novel  of  the  20th  Century  3 

El  Quijote  3 

The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age  3 

Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama  of  the  19th  Century  3 

Spanish  Theater  of  the  20th  Century  3 

Spanish  Prose  of  the  19th  Century  3 

Spanish  Cultural  History  3 

Senior  Research  Seminar — Spain  3 

Spanish-American   Literature 

Spanish-American  Essayists  3 

Contemporary  Spanish-American  Short  Story  3 

Contemporary  Spanish-American  Theater  3 

The  Spanish-American  Novel  3 

Contemporary  Trends  in  the  Spanish  American  Novel  3 

Contemporary  Spanish-American  Poetry  3 

Spanish-American  Cultural  History  3 

Senior  Research  Seminar — Spanish-America  3 


Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  3 

Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language  3 

The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Language  3 

The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools  3 

Spanish  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  3 

Advanced  Composition  3 
Study  Abroad                                              Credit  by  evaluation 

Independent  Study  3 

Total  Electives  Required  18 

Total  Credits  for  Majors  33 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  elect  the  following  courses: 

s.  hrs. 
46:105  Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  2 

46:401  The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools  3 

46:402         Spanish  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  3 


46:221 

46:222 

46:223 

46:224 

46:321 

46:322 

46:323 

46:460 

Addition. 

46:105 

46:312* 

46:314 

46:401 

46:402 

46:410 

46:470* 

48:480 

*  Departmental  permission  required. 

*A11  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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Second  Teaching  Field   in  Spanish 

A  minimum  of  18  s.  hrs.  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram of  a  second  teaching  field  in  Spanish  from  the  following: 

s.  hrs. 


46 

100* 

104 

46: 

110* 

46:200* 

205 

46:210* 

Ele 

46 

ctives 
101 

46 

102 

46 

103 

46 

121 

46 

122 

Beginning  Spanish  1  and  II  or 
Comprehensive  Review  of  Beginning  Spanish 

Intermediate  Spanish  I  and  II  or 
Comprehensive  Review  of  Intermediate  Spanish 


Spanish  Literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  3 

Spanish  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  1 8th  Century      3 
Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  3 

Spanish-American  Literature  to  1 800  3 

Spanish-American  Literature  since  1800  3 

Total  required  1 8 

Additional  Electives  may  be  selected  from  the  general  list  of  electives  for  Spanish  I 
majors. 


SPANISH  COURSES— 46:000 


46:100  and  104     Beginning  Spanish 

Designed  for  students  who  desire  to  start 
Spanish  in  college.    Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  training  of  the  students  to  understand, 
speak,  read,  and  write  the  language. 
Spanish  100  is  for  students  without  previous 
instruction  in  the  language. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish   100  for  Spanish  104 
or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

46:110     Comprehensive  Review  of 
Beginning  Spanish 

Designed  for  students  who  have  had  one  or 
two  years  of  high  school  Spanish  and  score 
below  450  on  College  Board  Achievement 
Test.  It  is  basically  the  entire  first  year 
course  telescoped  into  one  semester.  After 
satisfactory  completion  of  this  course,  stu- 
dents may  register  for  Intermediate  Span- 
ish 200. 

3  semester  hours 


46:200  and  205     Intermediate  Spanish 

A  continuation  of  the  Beginning  Spanish 
courses.  The  aim  is  to  strengthen  further 
the  four  language  skills. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  100  or  110  for  Span 
ish  200,  and  Spanish  200  for  Spanish  205 
or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours  each 


46:210     Comprehensive  Review  of 
Intermediate  Spanish 

Students  with  three  or  four  years  of  high  I 
school  Spanish  and  score  between  500  and!' 
600  on  College   Board  Achievement  Test 
should  register  for  this  course.   This  inten- 
sive review  course  through  selected  read- 
ings, grammar,  and  conversation  will  ful- 
fill   the    language    requirements    for    non- 
majors,   a   second    year   course   telescoped 
into  one  semester. 
3  semester  hours 


These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
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46:101      Spanish  Literature  of  the 
19th  and  20th  Centuries 

Representative  works  of  19th  and  20th 
C  cnturies  are  discussed  in  class  to  train  the 
students  on  the  analysis  of  literary  works. 

3  .semester  hours 


46:102     Spanish  Literature  from  the 
Middle  Ages  18th  Century 

Representative  works  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  18th  Century  are  analysed  and 
discussed  in  class. 

3  semester  hours 


46:103     Spanish  Grammar  and 
Composition 

Designed  to  give  students  an  active  com- 
mand of  the  language  by  means  of  oral  and 
written  exercises,  accompanied  by  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  grammar,  vocabulary, 
and  idioms.  Required  for  all  freshman  ma- 
jors during  their  first  semester.  The  class 
will  meet  four  times  a  week;  one  hour  in 
the  language  laboratory. 

3  semester  hours 


46:105     Introduction  to  Spanish 
Phonetics 

An  introduction  to  Spanish  phonetics  and 
phonemics:  theory  and  practice.  A  com- 
parative analysis  of  Spanish  and  English 
phonology  is  emphasized.  The  language 
laboratory  is  used  intensively. 
3  semester  hours 


46:121     Spanish-American  Literature 
to  1800 

A   study    of   Spanish-American    Literature 
from  its  colonial  origins  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  Century. 
3  semester  hours 


46:122     Spanish-American  Literature 
since  1800 

Spanish-American  Literature  from  1880  to 
the  contemporary  period. 
3  semester  hours 

46:201      Spanish  Poetry  from  its  Origins 
to  the  Present 

A  study  of  the  literary  movements,  the  ver- 
sification and  language  of  poetry. 
3  semester  hours 


46:202      Spanish  Novel  of  the  20th 
Century 

A  study  of  the  modern  Spanish  novel  be- 
ginning with  the  Generation  of  98. 
3  semester  hours 

46:203     El  Quijote 

An  intensive  study  of  the  literary  and  social 
background,  structure,  themes  and  style  of 
El  Quijote  as  a  masterpiece. 
3  semester  hours 

46:204     The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age 

The  most  representative  dramatists  of  the 
Golden  Age:  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Mo- 
lina, Ruiz  de  Alarcon  and  Calderon  de  la 
Barca. 
3  semester  hours 

46:221      Spanish-American  Essayists 

The  Spanish- American  Essay:  studies  in  se- 
lected modern  essayists. 
3  semester  hours 

46:222     Contemporary  Spanish- 
American  Short  Story 

A  study  of  the  tendencies  in  the  modern 
short  story:  the  short  story  as  a  genre. 
3  semester  hours 

46:223     Contemporary  Spanish- 
American  Theater 

A  study  of  the  main  trends  of  the  Spanish- 
American  theatre  in  the  20th  Century. 
3  semester  hours 

46:224     The  Spanish-American  Novel 

An  outline  of  the  development  of  the  Span- 
ish-American Novel  up  to  1945. 
3  semester  hours 

46:301      Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama  of 
the  19th  Century 

A  critical  study  of  the  main  works  of  this 

century  beginning  with  Duque  de  Rivas  and 

Espronceda   through    Echegaray    and   Gal- 

dos. 

3  semester  hours 

46:302      Spanish  Theater  of  the  20th 
Century 

Main  trends  of  the  Spanish  Theatre  from 
Benavente  to  present  times. 
3  semester  hours 
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46:303     Spanish  Prose  of  the  19th 
Century 

Critical  analysis  of  main  works  beginning 

with    Romanticism    through    Realism    and 

Naturalism. 

3  semester  hours 

46:304     Spanish  Cultural  History 

The  history  and  development  of  the  politi- 
cal, social,  philosophical  and  artistic  ideas 
and  institutions  of  Spain. 
3  semester  hours 

46:312     Intensive  Practice  in  the 
Spoken  Language 

Practice  in  the  use  of  spoken  Spanish 
through  assigned  topics  and  participation  in 
discussions  about  daily  life  and  world 
events.  The  aim  is  to  give  students  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  an  adequate  vocabu- 
lary and  competence  in  the  control  of 
Spanish  as  an  instrument  of  oral  expres- 
sion. To  be  offered  as  an  elective  for  ma- 
jors and  also  for  other  students  who  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  department.  Classes 
to  be  limited  to  ten  students. 
3  semester  hours 

46:314     The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish 
Language 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Span- 
ish language  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
day,  within  the  framework  of  other  neo- 
Latin  languages.  The  course  will  particu- 
larly stress  the  phonological  and  structural 
changes  that  have  occurred  throughout  the 
historical  development  of  the  language  that 
have  brought  about  the  great  differences 
between  present-day  Spanish  and  its  first 
documentary  appearance. 
3  semester  hours 

46:321     Contemporary  Trends  in  the 
Spanish-American  Novel 

A  study  of  contemporary  Spanish-Ameri- 
can novel:    with  emphasis  on  the  "nueva 
novela." 
3  semester  hours 

46:322     Contemporary  Spanish- 
American  Poetry 

Leading  20th  Century  poets  beginning  with 

Dario. 

3  semester  hours 


46:323     Spanish-American  Cultural 
History 

An  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  poli- 
tics,  arts   and  philosophy  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  nations  of  the   Western   Hemis- 
phere. 
3  semester  hours 

46:401     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  work  of  this  course  is  focused  on  such 
topics  as  the  following:  values  of  foreign 
language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate 
aims  in  foreign  language  teaching;  survey 
of  the  outstanding  methods,  pronunciation, 
oral  work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews,  real- 
ia,  examinations,  tests,  supervised  study, 
etc.  The  course  consists  of  readings  and 
discussions,  lesson  planning  and  demon- 
strations, and  organization  of  material  for 
use  in  student  teaching. 
3  semester  hours 

46:402     Spanish  Grammar:  Applied 
Linguistics 

This  course  is  a  review  of  the  most  impor- 
tant structural  features  of  Spanish,  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  areas  of  interfer- 
ence with  English  structure  which  present 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of 
Spanish. 
3  semester  hours 

46:410     Advanced  Composition 

Designed  to  improve  the  student's  mastery 
of  the  language  through  written  and  oral 
exercises  accompanied  by  a  review  of  ad- 
vanced grammar. 
3  semester  hours 

46:450     Senior  Research  Seminar — 
Spain 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  i 
techniques   of   literary   research   based  on  j. 
selected  topics  from  Spanish  literature. 
3  semester  hours 

46:460     Senior  Research  Seminar — 
Spanish-America 

Based    on    selected    topics    from    Spanish- 
American  literature,  this  course  is  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  techniques  '  j 
of  literary  research. 
3  semester  hours 
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46:470     Study  Abroad 

Study  at  a  Spanish  University  will  give  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  gain  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  historical,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  life  of  a  Spanish- 
speaking  country. 
Credit  by  evaluation 
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46:480     Independent  Study 
Directed  independent  study  and  research  in 
Spanish.  Open  to  students  with  a  3.0  cumu- 
lative average  in  at  least  9  s.h.  of  Spanish 
electives. 
3  semester  hours 


SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  ITALIAN 

A  minimum  of  18  s.  hrs.  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram of  a  second  teaching  field  in  Italian. 

s.  hrs. 
49:100*,  103     Beginning  Italian  I  and  II  3 

49:200*,  203     Intermediate  Italian  I  and  II  3 

Electives: 

49:101      Studies  in  Italian  Literature:   18th  through  20th  Century  3 

49:102     Studies  in  Italian  Literature:  Origins  to  the  18th  Century  3 

49:105      Italian  Grammar  and  Composition  3 

Additional  electives  may  be  selected  from  the  general  list  of  Italian  electives. 


ITALIAN  COURSES— 49:000 


49:100  and   103 


Beginning  Italian  I 
and  li 


These    courses    are    designed    for   students 

with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Italian  and 

aim  at  imparting  the   basic  foundation  in 

the  language. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  100  for  Italian  103  or 

equivalent. 

3  semester  hours  each 

49:200  and  203     Intermediate  Italian 
I  and  II 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. The  aim  is  to  strengthen  further 
the  four  language  skills  through  grammar 
and  selected  readings. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  103  for  Italian  203  and 
Italian  200  for  Italian  203  or  equivalent 
3  semester  hours  each 


students  in  the  analysis  of  literary  works. 
( Required  for  majors) 
3  semester  hours 

49:102     Studies  in  Italian  Literature: 
Origins  to  18th  Century 

Representative  works  from  the  "Scuola  Sic- 
iliana"  to  the    18th  Century  are  analyzed 
and  discussed  in  class. 
(Required  for  majors) 
3  semester  hours 

49:105      Italian  Grammar  and 
Composition 

It  aims  at  giving  students  better  control  of 

the  structure  of  the  language  by  written  and 

oral  practice. 

( Required  for  majors) 

3  semester  hours 


49:101      Studies  in  Italian  Literature: 

18th  Century  thru  20th  Century 

Representative  works  of  the  18th  thru  20th 
Centuries   are   discussed   in   class   to   train 


49:201  and  202      Italian  Literature  of 
the  Renaissance 

The    development   of   Humanism    in    Italy 
through  a  study  of  significant  works  of  rep- 


*These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
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resentative  authors  of  the  14th,  15th  and 
16th  Centuries. 

201 — Emphasis  on:  Petrarch:  Canzoniere, 
Secretum,  Tri'onfi;  and  Boccaccio:  Deca- 
morone. 

202 — Selected  readings  from  Lorenzo  de- 
Medici,  Poliziano,  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  Machiavelli's  Prince. 

3  semester  hours  each 

49:204  and  205     Italian  Literature  of 
the  19th  Century 

Neo-classicism,  Romanticism,  and  "Veris- 
mo". 

204 — Foscolo:  Sonetti,  Sepolcri,  Ultime 
Lett  ere  di  Jacopo  Ortis.  Manzoni:  Inni 
Sacri,  Promessi  Sposi.  Leopardi:  Canti, 
Operette  Morali. 

205 — Carducci:  Rime  Nuove,  Odi  Barbare, 
Rime.  Pascoli:  Odi  e  Inni  Myricae.  Verga: 
Novelle  Riisticane.  D'Annunzio:  Laudi, 
Novelle  delta  Pescara. 

3  semester  hours  each 


49:301  and  302     Italian  Literature  of 
the  20th  Century 

Particular  attention  to  the  contemporary 
period. 

301 — Pirandello:  Novelle  per  un  anno, 
Cost  e;  Sei  personaggi  in  cerca  d'autore. 
Saba:  Canzoniere.  Ungaretti:  L'allegria, 
Sentimento  del  Tempo.  Montale:  Ossi  di 
Seppia.   Quasimodo:  Ed  e'subito  sera. 

302 — Pavese:  La  Luna  e  i  falo.    Moravia: 
Agostino,  Racconti  romani.    Silone:    Pane 
e  Vino.    Vittorini:  Conversazioni  in  Sicilia, 
and  others. 
3  semester  hours  each. 

49:304     Dante  Seminar 

Medieval  thought  as  represented  in  Dante's 
works.  A  selection  of  readings  from  Vita 
Nuova,  De  Volgare  Elequentia,  Convivum, 


and   Divina  Commedia 
carefully  analyzed. 
3  semester  hours 


will   be  read   and 


49:312     Intensive  Practice  in  the 
Spoken  Language 

Practice  in  the  use  of  spoken  Italian 
through  assigned  topics  and  participation 
in  discussions  about  daily  life  and  world 
events.  The  aim  is  to  give  students  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  an  adequate  vocabu- 
lary and  competence  in  the  control  of  Ital- 
ian as  an  instrument  of  oral  expression.  To 
be  offered  as  an  elective  for  majors  and 
also  for  other  students  who  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  department. 
3  semester  hours 

49:402     Italian  Grammar: 
Applied  Linguistics 

A  review  of  the  most  important  structural 
feature  of  Italian  with  special  emphasis  on 
those  areas  of  interference  with  English 
structure  which  present  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties to  the  student  of  Italian. 
3  semester  hours 

49:404     Senior  Seminar 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
techniques  of  literary  research  based  on  se- 
lected topics  from  Italian  literature. 
3  semester  hours 

49:405     Independent  Study 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in 
Italian.  Open  to  students  with  a  minimum 
of  3.0  cumulative  average  in  at  least  9 
semester  hours  of  Italian  electives. 

3  semester  hours 


49:406     Study  Abroad 

The  study  at  an  Italian  University  wil 


give 


the  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  historical,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  life  in  Italy. 

Credit  by  evaluation 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Associate  Professors:  Brantl,  Chairman;  Rich 
Assistant  Professor:  Streetman 
Instructors:  Bridges,  Carson,  Scott 

The  concern  of  inquiry  in  Philosophy  and  RcHgion  is  a  critical  reflection 
on  man's  ultimate  beliefs  and  commitments — his  values  and  meanings,  his  modes 
of  existing  and  knowing.  As  such,  study  in  these  areas  serves  as  an  important 
complement  to  the  humanistic  pursuits  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum.  The  op- 
tions of  concentration  in  the  department  serve  varying  needs  of  students.  The 
student  may  major  in  either  area  as  preparation  for  graduate  work  in  the  fields; 
or  his  major  will  serve  as  preparation  for  further  study  in  the  various  professions. 
The  offerings  are  designed  as  well  to  supplement  in  an  interdisciplinary  fashion 
such  major  concentrations  as  literature,  history,  the  social  sciences  or  art  history. 

Major  or  minor  concentrations  are  offered  in  each  area  as  described  be- 
low. The  courses  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  may  also  be  taken  as  (a)  elective 
courses  for  Arts  and  Sciences  majors  or  (b)  elective  courses  for  the  Humanities 
requirement  in  the  general  curriculum. 

Beyond  the  elective  requirements  indicated  for  the  concentrations,  the 
student  may  select  10  additional  hours  in  the  fields  from  the  40/52  s.  hrs.  of 
free  electives  in  his  general  curriculum. 


MAJOR  IN  PHILOSOPHY 


s.  hrs. 


Required  courses: 

63:202     Logic  and  Scientific  Method  3 

63:203     Ethics  3 

63:225     History  of  Philosophy  3 

63:300     Theories  of  Knowledge  and  Experience  3 

63:301      Metaphysics  3 

63:424,  425;  426;  427     Seminar  in  Philosophy  (Choose  1 )  3 

18 
Elective  courses  in  Philosophy  1 5 

Total  33 

MAJOR  IN  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Required  courses: 

63:190     Introduction  to  Religion  3 

63:203     Ethics  3 

63:225     History  of  Philosophy  3 

63:270     History  of  Western  Religion  3 

63:490;  491;  492;  493     Seminar  in  Religion  (Choose  1)  3 


15 
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Elective  courses: 

Philosophy,  3/6  s.  hrs.;  Religion,  12/15  s.  hrs. 

MINOR  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

Required  courses: 

63:100     Introduction  to  Philosophy 
63 :  225     History  of  Philosophy 
63:270     History  of  Western  Religion 


Total 


18 
33 


Elective  courses: 

Philosophy,  3  s.  hrs.;  Religion,  6  s.  hrs. 


MINOR  IN  RELIGION 

Required  courses: 

63:100     Introduction  to  Philosophy 
63:225     History  of  Philosophy 

Elective  courses  in  Philosophy 


6 

12 


18 

The  student  may  elect  any  course  under  the  300  level  without  prerequisites. 
All  other  courses  require  at  least  one  course  in  the  area  as  prerequisite. 


PHILOSOPHY— RELIGION  COURSES— 63:000 


PHILOSOPHY 

63:100     Introduction  to  Philosophy 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature,  scope,  methods, 
basic  problems  and  major  types  of  philoso- 
phy. 
3  semester  hours 

63:202     Logic  and  Scientific  Method 

The  forms  of  deductive  and  inductive  argu- 
ment in  traditional  logic,  the  fundamentals 
of  modern  formal  logic,  and  the  basic  struc- 
tures of  scientific  inquiry. 
3  semester  hours 

63:203     Ethics 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  ethical 
judgments,  the  meaning  of  moral  concepts, 
the  conditions  of  moral  responsibility  and 


the  methodological  presuppositions  of  ethi- 
cal theories. 
3  semester  hours 

63:204     Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  society  and 
the  state,  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  individual,  and  an  evaluation  of  some 
main  political  and  social  ideals. 
3  semester  hours 

63:225     History  of  Philosophy 

An  introduction  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  philosophical  thinking  from  the 
ancient  world  to  the  present,  the  major 
movements  and  representative  philosophers 
and  their  role  in  the  history  of  thought. 

3  semester  hours 
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63:226     Ancient  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  the  major  philosophi- 
cal systems  and  movements  from  the  Pre- 
Socratics  to  Plotinus,  with  special  emphasis 
on  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

J  semester  hours 


63:227     Medieval  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  the  development  of 
Christian  philosophy  from  Augustine  to 
Ockham. 

3  semester  hours 

63:228     Descartes  to  Kant 

A  study  of  the  major  philosophical  systems 
and  movements  from  the  Renaissance  to 
»Kant. 

3  semester  hours 

63:229     Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  the  major  philosophical 
systems  and  movements  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  with  emphasis  on  the  philosophy 
of  Hegel  and  reactions  to  it. 

3  semester  hours 

63:300     Theories  of  Knowledge  and 
Experience 

An  examination  of  the  major  theories  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  reality.  Theories  ex- 
amined will  include  rationalism,  empiri- 
cism, critical  realism  and  instrumentalism. 

3  semester  hours 

63:301      Metaphysics 

An  examination  of  the  most  influential  phil- 
osophical theories  concerning  the  nature  of 
reality.  Readings  will  include  selections 
from  the  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descar- 
tes, Spinoza,  Kant,  Hegel.  Schopenhauer, 
Heidegger  and  Russell. 
I     3  semester  hours 

63:330     American  Philosophy 

An  introduction  to  major  American  philo- 
sophical movements  and  philosophers  from 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Emerson  and  the 
Transcendentalists,  to  the  "golden  age"  of 
Peirce,  James,  Royce  and  Dewey. 
3  semester  hours 


63:335     Contemporary  Philosophers 

An  introduction  to  the  major  movements  in 
contemporary  philosophy  in  Marxism, 
Pragmatism,  Linguistic  Analysis  and  Exis- 
tentialism through  writings  of  their  leading 
exponents. 

3  semester  hours 

63:336     Existentialism 

An  examination  of  the  major  themes  of 
Existentialism  in  representative  writings  of 
the  existentialist  philosophers.  Readings 
include  selections  from  the  works  of 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Jaspers,  Marcel, 
Heidegger  and  Sartre. 

3  semester  hours 

63:424;  425;  426;  427     Seminar  in 
Philosophy 

Cooperative  research  seminars  in  major 
movements,  problems,  philosophers  or 
works.  Topic  announced  each  semester. 
Permission  of  instructor  required. 

3-12  semester  hours 

63:435     Oriental  Philosophy 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  questions  of 
ultimate  reality,  of  knowledge  and  of  ethics 
in  basic  writings  of  Indian,  Buddhist,  and 
Chinese  philosophers. 

3  semester  hours 

63:347-48  and  447-48      Independent 
Study  in  Philosophy 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in 
philosophy.  Open  to  students  with  a  mini- 
mum of  3.0  Cum.  Ave.  in  at  least  9  semes- 
ter hours  in  philosophy. 

3-12  semester  hours 

RELIGION 

63:190     Introduction  to  Religion 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  religious  ques- 
tions and  problems  of  mankind  and  to  the 
various  ways  in  which  men  have  given  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  institutional  expression 
to  their  convictions. 

3  semester  hours 

63:250     Sacred  Literature 

An  introduction  to  the  sacred  literature  of 
the  major  living  world  religions. 
3  semester  hours 
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63:265     Religion  and  Culture 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  interdependence 
of  religion  and  culture  in  the  formulation 
of  ethical  values  in  the  Western  world. 
3  semester  hours 

63:270     History  of  Western  Religion 

A  survey  of  the  theological  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal developments  of  the  major  living   re- 
ligions of  the  Western  world  with  an  em- 
phasis on  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
3  semester  hours 

63:280     Religion  in  America 

A  systematic  study  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  various  religious  movements 
— Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Sectari- 
an Minorities  —  from  Colonial  times  to 
the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

63:380     Creative  Theology 

An  examination  of  the  major  doctrines  of 
creative  faith  in  the  Judeo-Christian  tradi- 
tion. 
3  semester  hours 

63:385     Contemporary  Religious 
Thought 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  current  trends  and 
issues  in  religious  thought  as  developed  in 


the  writings  of  contemporary  theologians. 
3  semester  hours 

63:475S     Oriental  Religions 

A  comparative  study  of  the  cultural  and 
theological  bases  for  the  faith  and  practice 
of  the  major  Eastern  religions — Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  Hinduism,  Islam,  Taoism. 
3  semester  hours 

63:490;  491;  492;  493     Seminar  in 
Religion 

Cooperative    research    seminars    in    major 
movements,    problems,    theologians    or 
works.     Topic   announced    each   semester. 
Permission  of  instructor  required. 
3-12  semester  hours 

63:495     Depth  Psychology  and  Religion 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  human 
predicament  and  of  the  proposed  alterna- 
tives to  individuation  and  salvation  of  man. 
3  semester  hours 

63:397-98  and  497-98     Independent 
Study  in  Religion 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in 
religion.  Open  to  students  with  a  minimum 
of  3.0  Cum.  Ave.  in  at  least  9  semester 
hours  in  religion. 
3-12  semester  hours 
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SCHOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 

Authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  Spring  of  1969,  the  School 
of  Mathematics  and  Science  became  operative  on  September  1 ,  1970.  It  includes 
the  Departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics-Geoscience. 
The  School  offers  basic  arts  and  sciences  programs  in  these  fields  and  continues 
outstanding  teacher  preparation  programs  in  the  same  areas. 

A  special  asset  of  the  School  is  its  location  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  which 
has  one  of  the  largest  concentrations  of  the  scientific  research  community  in  the 
country.  Liaison  with  industry  and  the  scientific  professional  organizations  in 
the  area  provide  the  School  with  resources  and  opportunities  for  independent 
study  not  available  in  other  areas. 

The  School  has  as  part  of  its  governance  structure  a  faculty-student  Senate, 
which  determines  policy  for  the  School  in  the  areas  of  personnel,  curriculum, 
growth  areas,  and  relationships  to  other  schools  in  the  college. 

The  facilities  of  the  School  are  presendy  located  in  portions  of  Finley  and 
Mallory  Halls.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  new  structure  to  house  the  De- 
partments of  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics.  The  new  building  will  pro- 
vide new  laboratories,  classrooms,  conference  rooms,  a  computer  facility,  offices, 
and  individual  laboratory  carrel  space  for  students  and  faculty.  Present  space 
that  is  vacated  will  be  used  to  develop  additional  facilities  for  the  Biology  and 
Geoscience  areas. 

The  College  is  a  charter  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Con- 
sortium. Certain  of  the  courses  listed  in  the  Departments  of  Biology  and  Physics- 
Geoscience  are  given  at  the  facilities  of  the  Consortium.  Where  this  is  true,  it 
has  been  so  noted  in  the  description. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 

Professors:  Kuhnen,  Chairman;  Daniels 

Associate  Professors:  Koditschek,  Shubeck,  Weeraratne 

Assistant  Professors:  Arny,  Asterita,  Gona,  Kane,  McCormick,  Pai,  Sawits 

Instructor:  Shillcock 

Major  course  offerings  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses  will 
enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  major  field,  or  will  serve 
as  a  pre-professional  program  for  medicine,  dentistry,  and  other  biology-related 
fields.  The  student  preferring  certification  to  teach  in  biology  can  obtain  it  by 
fulfilling  the  requirements  listed  under  "Professional  Sequence"  (p.  60)  and 
''Supporting  Areas  for  Science  Certification"  (see  below). 

High  School   Background 

Freshman  courses  offered  for  the  biology  majors  assume  that  the  student 
has  been  exposed  to  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  at  least  three  years 
of  college  preparatory  mathematics  in  high  school. 
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BIOLOGY  MAJOR 


s.  hrs. 


Two  Mathematics  Courses  from : 
50:115  Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 

50:116-21 5-2 1 6     Calculus  A,  B,  C 

50:315  Applied  Differential  Equations  6 

82 : 1 0 1  - 1 02  General  Chemistry  I,  II  8 

81:106  Basic  Biology  4 

81:121  The  Plant  Kingdom  4 

81:130  Invertebrate  Zoology  4 

26 

Required  Elective  Credits  (20  semester  hours  to  be  selected  from  the  following): 

s.  hrs. 

Plant  Form  and  Function  4 

Vertebrate  Zoology  4 

Field  Biology  2 

Evolution  2 

Elementary  Microbiology  4 

Biological  Science  Demonstrations  4 

Radiation  Biology  4 

Genetics  4 

Field  Studies  in  Sciences:  Biology  2 

Problems  in  Field  Studies  in  Biology  2 

Research  Seminar  in  Biological  Literature  2 
Biology  Independent  Study                  Credit  by  Arrangement 

History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Life  Sciences  2 

Economic  Botany  3 

Field  Studies  of  Flowering  Plants  4 

Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants  4 

Elementary  Plant  Physiology  4 

Field  Ornithology  2 

Entomology  3 

Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology  4 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  4 

Human  Physiology  4 

Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology  4 

Cell  Physiology  4 

Advanced  Bacteriology  4 

Biological  Oceanography  3 

Limnology  3 

Marine  Biology  4 

Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  4 

Marine  Botany  4 
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82:435  Biochemistry 

84:406  Invertebrate  Paleontology 

Supporting  Areas  for  Science  Certification 
82:230-231  Organic  Chemistry  I,  II 

83:103-104  College  Physics  I,  II 

All  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 


4 
4 
16 
8 
8 


BIOLOGY  COURSES— 81:000 


81:100     Biological  Sciences 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants 
and  animals  are  treated  in  a  manner  de- 
vised to  develop  understanding  of  man's 
structure  and  behavior.  Mechanisms  of 
heredity  and  evolutionary  change  are  con- 
sidered. Basic  concepts  of  the  interrelation- 
ships between  man,  other  organisms  and 
the  environment  are  emphasized.  Class  lec- 
tures and  discussions  are  supplemented 
with  slides,  moving  pictures,  laboratory  ex- 
periments, and  field  trips. 
4  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory) 


81:103  and  104 


General  Biology 
I  and  II 


This  course  presents  a  modern  unified  ap- 
proach to  the  functional  biological  systems 
common  to  plants  and  animals.  These  sys- 
tems are  explored  from  the  standpoint  of 
comparative  evolutionary  development  of 
structure  and  function,  as  well  as  physical 
chemical  and  ecological  forces  germane  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  these  systems. 
4  semester  hours  each  (2  hours  lecture,  4 
hours  laboratory)  (Summer) 

81:105     College  Biology 

A  brief  introduction  to  the  biochemistry  of 
carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  nucleic 
acids  is  followed  by  the  study  of  cellular 
organization.  This  essential  background 
becomes  the  basis  for  understanding  metab- 
olism, responsiveness,  reproduction,  evolu- 
tion and  ecology.  The  panorama  of  biology 
is  examined  to  reveal  the  similarities  and  di- 
versities in  the  plant  and  animal  world,  and 
to  give  insight  into  the  problems  of  human 
survival.  Primarily  for  Chemistry  and 
Physics  majors. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory)  (Spring) 

81:106      Basic  Biology 

Aimed  at  the  beginning  biology  major,  this 
course  introduces  the  broad,  common-de- 


nominator bases  of  life:  cellular  compo- 
nents and  chemistry  (cell  biology);  trans- 
mission of  hereditary  information  (genet- 
ics); dynamics  of  temporal  change  of  life 
forms  (evolution);  and  interrelations  of 
life  forms  to  each  other  and  their  external 
environment  (ecology).  Note:  exemption 
from  this  course  may  be  granted  upon  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  an  examination. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Fall) 

81:107     Biology  for  Survival 

Sufficient  biological  background  is  devel- 
oped to  comprehend  the  social  implications 
of  pollution,  population  control,  radiation, 
drugs,  pesticides,  the  genetic  revolution,  etc. 
The  student  should  be  well  informed  about 
environmental  problems  and  know  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of 
eco-crisis.  These  studies  will  develop  atti- 
tudes based  on  scientific  knowledge  rather 
than  emotion  founded  on  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  prejudice.  For  non-science  ma- 
jors. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Spring) 

81:120     Plant  Form  and  Function 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the 
methods  and  tools  of  science.  Morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  cell  and  of  the  plant 
as  a  whole  are  considered. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Fall) 


81:121     The  Plant  Kingdom 

This  course  develops  an  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  plants  to  mankind.  The 
course  includes  a  survey  of  the  plant  king- 
dom with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends 
and  economic  importance. 
Prerequisite:  81 :  120  or  81 :  106 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Spring) 
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81:130     Invertebrate  Zoology 

The  animal  kingdom  is  considered  with  a 
broad  approach.  This  course  is  devoted  to 
the  invertebrates.  Unifying  principles  are 
developed  with  stress  on  form  and  function 
within  the  framework  of  evolutionary 
theory. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Fall) 

81:131     Vertebrate  Zoology 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
chordates,  embryology,  developmental  me- 
chanics   and    evolutionary    theory.     Man's 
place  in  the  universe  is  investigated. 
Prerequisite:  81:130 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Spring) 

81:212     Genetics  for  the  Layman 

This  course  explores  the  relation  of  genetic 
knowledge  to  human  affairs.  Included  will 
be  the  history  of  genetics,  modern  modifi- 
cation of  Mendelian  principles,  the  nature 
and  expression  of  the  genome,  mutation, 
mutagenic  agents  and  environmental  con- 
trols. Student  awareness  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  society  to  genetic  advances  will  be 
stressed. 

2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

81:213     Introduction  to  Field  Biology 

In  this  course,  the  student  lives  for  ten  days 
at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conser- 
vation in  the  Stokes  State  Forest  where  he 
has  the  outdoors  as  his  laboratory.  Field 
trips  are  made  to  various  types  of  habitats 
in  order  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  a  "dynamically 
balanced  outdoor  society."  What  occurs 
when  this  "balance"  is  disturbed  is  ob- 
served. Taxonomy,  ecology,  and  conserva- 
tion are  stressed  during  the  concentrated 
period  of  outdoor  living. 

2  semester  hours  (Spring  Intersession) 


81:240  and  241      Mammalian  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  I  and  II 

A  year  course  that  covers  the  anatomy  of 
tissues  and  organ  systems  in  the  human  or- 
ganism. Lecture  material  includes  the  skele- 
tal, muscular,  nervous,  circulatory,  diges- 
tive, endocrine,  integumentary,  and  related 
systems.  It  is  intended  that  the  student  ac- 
quire a  command  of  anatomical  and  phys- 


iological knowledge  such  that  he  is  able  to 
understand  the  homeostatic  mechanisms  at 
work  and  encountered  in  the  teaching  of 
physical  education  and  hygiene.  In  addition 
to  the  dissection  of  the  cat,  the  student  is 
also  directly  involved  in  the  physiological 
investigations  of  all  the  systems  of  the  body. 
Primarily  for  Physical  Education  Majors. 
3  semester  hours  each  (2  hours  lecture,  2 

hours  laboratory) 

(240— Fall;  241— Spring) 

81:242     Human  Biology 

Body  structure,  functioning  of  parts  and 
how  that  functioning  affects  human  vigor 
are  considered.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  physiology  rather  than  morphology, 
to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the 
means  of  maintaining  good  health.  The 
course  is  designed  for  non-majors. 
3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory) 

81:250     Applied  Microbiology 

Microbiological  concepts  and  techniques 
applicable  to  food  and  dairy  sanitation, 
water,  air  pollution,  sewage  and  other  en- 
vironmental problems  will  be  developed. 
Specific  assay  methods  pertinent  to  indus- 
trial technology  will  be  stressed  in  relation 
to  the  vocational  interests  of  the  students. 
Prerequisites:  One  year  of  chemistry  or 
equivalent. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory)  (Spring) 

81:310     Evolution 

Theories  of  biological  variation,  race  and 
species  formation.  The  development  of 
some  of  the  major  animal  and  plant  groups 
in  time  and  space. 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  and/or  Botany. 
2   semester   hours  (2   hours   lecture)   (Not 
offered  every  year) 

81:350     Elementary  Microbiology 

A  study  of  bacteria,  yeast,  molds  and  other 
microorganisms  in  relation  to  modern  bio- 
logical concepts  and  the  welfare  of  man. 
Laboratory  techniques  in  microbiology  are 
stressed  including  standard  aseptic  methods, 
media  preparation,  isolation,  identification 
and  maintenance  of  pure  cultures,  examina- 
tion of  water,  food,  sewage,  etc. 
Prerequisites:  General  Biology,  General 
Chemistry. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Fall) 
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81:410 


Biological  Science 
Demonstrations 


The  opportunity  is  given  to  gain  experience 
in  the  use  of  equipment,  supplies,  and 
teaching  aids  so  essential  to  the  operation 
of  a  successful  laboratory  and  class.  The 
laboratory  is  devoted  to  the  working  out  of 
individual  and  group  experiments  and  dem- 
onstrations. A  considerable  library  of  tech- 
niques is  developed. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Biology. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
hiborutory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 

81:411      Radiation  Biology 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  the 
atomic  theory  as  it  affects  the  study  of  the 
living  organism.  Classroom  and  laboratory 
material  will  serve  to  develop  skills  in  the 
use  of  measuring  devices  and  in  observing 
radiation  phenomena.  The  student  will  ap- 
ply this  knowledge  and  training  in  a  series 
of  experiments  using  in  vitro,  metabolic  and 
in  vivo  measurement. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)   (Not   offered   every   year) 

81:412     Genetics 

Basic  principles  of  heredity  from  Mende- 
lian  laws  to  molecular  genetics  will  be  pre- 
sented. Concepts  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  gene,  its  transmission,  the  reg- 
ulation of  gene  action  and  mutation  will  be 
discussed,  including  the  importance  of 
genetics  to  society  today  and  in  the  future. 
Genetic  systems  ranging  from  micro-organ- 
isms to  higher  plants  and  animals  will  be 
used  as  study  materials  in  the  laboratory. 
Prerequisites:  One  year  of  Chemistry  and 
81 :  i06  or  its  equivalent. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 

81:413     Field  Studies  in  Science: 
Biological 

Extensive  instruction  in  the  identification 
and  natural  history  of  fauna  and  flora  is 
given  in  this  course.  Students  examine  the 
ecology  of  plant  and  animal  communities 
(terrestrial  and  aquatic)  and  relate  such 
communities  with  man's  use  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  relation  of  field  activities  to 
present  school  curricula  is  considered.  No 
previous  science  courses  are  required. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 


81:414      Problems  in  Field  Studies  in 
Biology 

In  this  course  each  student  selects  a  phase 
of  field  science  in  which  he  does  advanced 
research  under  the  guidance  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Plant  ecology,  bird-life,  pond  life, 
fungi,  tree  diseases,  and  insect  life  are  a  few 
of  the  areas  from  which  the  student  may 
choose. 

Prerequisites:  81:413  Field  Studies  in  Sci- 
ence:  Biological,  or  its  equivalent,  plus  at 
least  12  s.  hrs.  of  biology. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 

81:415-416      Modern  Biology  I  and  II 

This  course  meets  the  needs  of  in-service 
teachers  who  require  training  in  the  new 
approaches  to  biological  knowledge.  Cellu- 
lar biology,  biochemistry,  evolution  and 
genetics  and  the  plant  and  animal  commu- 
nity comprise  the  five  general  areas  to  be 
stressed.  Specialists  present  the  data  and 
indicate  the  implications  for  man.  Visiting 
lecturers  and  field  trips  contribute  to  the  ex- 
periences of  the  students.  All  participants 
must  be  in-service  biology  teachers  in  a 
secondary  school. 
4  semester  hours  each  (2  hours  lecture,  4 

hours    laboratory)    (Not    offered    every 

year) 

81:417      Research  Seminar  in  Biological 
Literature 

Each  student  will  survey  biological  litera- 
ture pertinent  to  a  specific  problem  under 
the  guidance  of  a  sponsor.  A  comprehen- 
sive report  will  be  required.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  current  research. 
Prerequisites:  Open  to  Biology  majors  with 
approval  of  the  Department  Chairman. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 

81:418     Biology  Independent  Study 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor,  students 
will  investigate  individual  problems  of  ap- 
propriate scope.  A  written  and/or  oral  re- 
port is  to  be  presented  and  defended. 
Prerequisites:  Approval  by  the  Department 
Chairman. 

Credit    by    Arrangement    (Offered    on    de- 
mand) 

81:419      History  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Life  Sciences 

An  historical  survey  of  the  major  trends  in 
the     development     of     scientific     thought 
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throughout  history.  Philosophy  and  cul- 
tural advances  will  be  considered  as  they 
shape  biological  thought  resulting  in  the 
union  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology 
of  modern  times. 

2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 

81:420     Economic  Botany 

The  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
plants  and  plant  life  to  the  world  in  general 
and  to  man  in  particular  is  the  principal 
aim  of  this  course.  The  economic  impor- 
tance of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  other  lower 
plants  is  considered,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
seed  plants. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 


81:422 


Field  Studies  of  Flowering 
Plants 


The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon 
the  methods  of  identification  of  higher 
plants  and  the  ecological  factors  affecting 
the  growth  and  development  of  these  plants. 
Field  trips  are  taken  to  a  variety  of  plant 
communities  throughout  the  state. 

Prerequisite:  General  Botany. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory  and  trips)  (Not  offered  every 
year) 


81:430     Field  Ornithology 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  best  areas  in  the 
East  for  the  study  of  birds.  On  the  Mont- 
clair  campus  alone,  over  130  species  have 
been  observed.  This  course  deals  primarily 
with  the  identification  and  natural  history 
of  birds.  A  variety  of  habitats  is  visited  so 
that  one  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  requirements  of  this  unusually 
well-adapted  vertebrate  type. 

Prerequisite:  A  year  of  biology  or  the 
equivalent. 

2  semester  hours  (1  hour  lecture,  3  hours 
laboratory,  trips  on  a  varying  schedule) 
(Not  offered  every  year) 


81:431      Entomology 

The  major  emphasis  is  on  understanding 
basic  principles  which  are  of  physiological 
and  ecological  significance.  A  survey  is 
made  of  the  common  insect  families  and 
experience  is  given  in  identifying  major  or- 
ders and  families.  Attention  is  given  to  in- 
sects as  economic  pests  and  as  vectors  of 
disease.  Laboratory  work  includes  a  study 
of  gross  and  microscopic  morphology,  and 
identification  of  major  groups  of  insects  by 
the  use  of  keys. 

Prerequisites:  81: 130  and  131. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 


81:424     Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants 

This  will  be  an  examination  of  the  structure 
of  flowering  plants  with  greatest  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  variation  in  floral  mor- 
phology. Adaptations,  evolutionary  devel- 
opment, and  taxonomy  will  be  considered 
also. 

Prerequisite:  General  Botany. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 

81:425     Elementary  Plant  Physiology 

This  introductory  course  will  consider  the 
major  physiological  processes  of  the  flower- 
ing plant.  Topics  surveyed  in  this  course 
include  growth,  metabolism,  photosynthe- 
sis, respiration,  water  relations,  and  min- 
eral nutrition. 

Prerequisites:  General  Botany  and  Organic 
Chemistry. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 


81:440     Mammalian  Anatomy  and 
Histology 

The  lectures  in  this  course  explore  the  ma- 
jor mammalian  body  systems  and  their 
component  tissues.  The  laboratories  in- 
volve a  thorough  dissection  of  a  represen- 
tative mammal.  Mammalian  organs  and 
tissues  are  studied  by  means  of  prepared 
slides.  Human  anatomy  and  histology  are  , 
stressed  where  appropriate.  This  course  | 
aims  at  preparing  a  student  for  the  study  of 
mammalian  physiology. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  in  vertebrate  zo- 
ology. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Fall) 

81:441     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 

Vertebrates  i 

Representative  taxa  of  the  phylum  Chor- 
data  are  studied;  protochordata  are  con- 
sidered briefly.  The  evolutionary  princi- 
ples of  ontogeny  and   morphology  of  all 
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vertebrate  body  systems  are  reviewed  in 
lecture  and  explored  in  the  laboratory  by 
the  dissection  of  one  specimen  of  each  of 
the  vertebrate  classes. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  vertebrate  zool- 
ogy or  81:440. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 

81:442      Human  Physiology 

A  detailed  study  of  the  functions  of  animal 
organs  and  systems,  with  emphasis  on 
mechanisms  whereby  cellular  homeostasis 
is  maintained  by  the  organism.  The  mod- 
ern electronic  instrumentation  of  the  labo- 
ratory, together  with  more  classical  physio- 
logical techniques,  is  employed  to  elucidate 
human  function. 

Prerequisite:     81:440     or     an     equivalent 
course  in  vertebrate  anatomy. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Spring) 

81:443     Comparative  Vertebrate 
Embryology 

The  developmental  anatomy  of  vertebrates, 
especially  amphibian,  chick  and  human,  is 
thoroughly  covered.  Labs  include  the 
study  of  the  morphology  of  the  frog,  chick, 
and  mammalian  embryos,  with  exercises  on 
living  material  and  histological  techniques. 
Lectures  emphasize  experimental  ap- 
proaches to  and  general  concepts  of  devel- 
opment and  cell  differentiation. 
Prerequisite:  8  semester  hours  of  work  in 
Zoology. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 

81:444     Cell  Physiology 

This  advanced  course  is  based  upon  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  cell  structure  and  func- 
tion. The  basic  phenomena  of  permeabil- 
ity and  the  organization  of  membrane  sys- 
tems, mechanisms  of  genetic  control  and 
protein  synthesis,  cell  division  and  contrac- 
tility, and  the  kinetics  of  enzyme-catalyzed 
reactions  will  be  considered  in  detail.  The 
laboratory  provides  an  opportunity  to  use 
the  specialized  instrumentation  for  the  frac- 
tionation, separation,  and  identification  of 
sub-cellular  components  and  contents. 
Open  to  Biology  majors  with  approval  of 
instructor. 

Prerequisites:   81:442  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry, 
r  4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
\      laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 


81:451      Advanced  Bacteriology 

Bacterial  structure  and  function  are  exam- 
ined in  detail  to  demonstrate  modern  con- 
cepts in  biology.  Type  organisms  are  stud- 
ied to  demonstrate  autotrophy,  heterotro- 
phy,  phototrophy,  symbiosis,  antibrosis  and 
other  ecological  phenomena.  Laboratory 
experiments  in  bacterial  metabolism,  genet- 
ics and  bacteriophage  develop  advanced 
techniques. 

Prerequisites:  Microbiology,  Organic 
Chemistry,  Cell  Physiology  and/or  Bio- 
chemistry are  desirable. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 

81:460     Biological  Oceanography 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques 
used  in  the  study  of  oceans  and  estuaries, 
Biological  processes  within  the  water  bodies 
are  considered  in  relationship  to  the  physi- 
cal environment.  Field  and  laboratory 
work  will  be  done. 

Prerequisites:  Invertebrate  Zoology  and 
Chemistry. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 

81:461      Limnology 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques 
used  in  the  study  of  rivers  and  lakes.  Bio- 
logical and  physical  processes  are  consid- 
ered. Field  work  will  be  done  on  local 
bodies  of  water. 

Prerequisites:  Geology,  Chemistry,  Bi- 
ology. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 

81:462      Marine  Biology 

A  study  of  the  interrelations  of  marine  ani- 
mals and  plants  with  their  environment  in- 
cluding zonation  due  to  salinity,  tempera- 
ture, light,  oxygen,  dissolved  substances, 
etc.  Topics  such  as  primary  production, 
symbiosis,  predation,  energy  flow  and  eco- 
systems will  also  be  discussed.  Field  work 
will  involve  studies  on  the  continental  shelf 
as  well  as  estuarine  environments.  Offered 
at  the  site  of  the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sci- 
ences Consortium. 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  and  Gen- 
eral Biology  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 
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81:463     Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology 

A  Study  of  the  invertebrates  living  in  the 
marine  realm  with  emphasis  on  the  inter- 
relations of  these  animals  to  their  particular 
environment.  Field  work  will  include 
studies  of  the  pelagic  and  benthonic  forms 
associated  with  estuaries  and  the  continen- 
tal shelf.  Also  offered  at  the  site  of  the 
New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 
Prerequisite:  General  Zoology  or  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 


81:464     Marine  Botany 

An  introduction  to  the  structure,  systemat- 
ics,  physiology  and  ecology  of  algae  and 
metaphyta  of  the  marine  environment.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  flora  of  the 
estuary  and  tidal  marsh.  Biology  of  the  as- 
sociated phytoplankton  will  be  studied. 
Also  offered  at  the  site  of  the  New  Jersey 
Marine  3ciences  Consortium. 
Prerequisite:  General  Botany  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 


Professor  Samson  McDowell  and  Students 

Photo  credit:  M.S.C.  Media  Center 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Professors:  Becker,  Gawley 

Associate  Professors:  Flynn,  Garik,  Placek,  Wilson,  Chairman;  Zabady 
Assistant  Professors:  Ewart,  Gallopo,  Lynde,  Paisley,  Schorr 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Awadallah 

The  department  offers  a  major  program  in  the  field  of  chemistry.  One 
program  is  available  for  chemistry  majors,  another  for  the  preparation  of  chem- 
istry teachers.  The  teacher-education  program  differs  little  in  content  from  the 
chemistry  major  in  the  arts  and  sciences  program. 

A  student  wishing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
fessional Training  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  should  enroll  in  all  of  the 
courses  starred  (*)  in  the  list  below,  as  well  as  in  two  additional  advanced 
courses  from  the  Elective  Credit  List. 

Major  course  offerings,  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses,  will 
enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  field,  or  will  serve  as  a 
pre-professional  program  for  medicine,  dentistry  and  other  science-related  fields. 

Those  interested  in  teacher  certification  should  follow  the  professional 
sequence  as  outlined  on  p.  60.  Additional  courses  in  the  related  science  fields 
required  for  a  State  of  New  Jersey  Science  7-12  Secondary  Certificate  are  as 
follows: 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

81:105  College  Biology  4 

83:101  and  102     General  Physics  I  and  II  8 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BACKGROUND 

The  curriculum  designed  for  the  chemistry  major  assumes  that  the  student 
has  been  exposed  to  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  four  years  of  high 
school  college  preparatory  mathematics.  Those  students  having  only  three  years 
of  mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  Math  115. 

CHEMISTRY  MAJOR 

Required: 

Four  Mathematics  Courses  From: 

s.  hrs. 
50: 1 1 5  Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 

50: 116-215-216     Calculus  A,  B,  C 
50:315  Applied  Differential  Equations  12 

82:101-102  *General  Chemistry  I,  II  8 

82:230-231  ^Organic  Chemistry  I,  II  8 

82:340-341  ^Physical  Chemistry  I,  II  8 
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Required  Major  Elective  Credits  to  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 

82:310-311  *  Quantitative  Analysis  I,  II  8 

82:410  '         Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  4 

82:41 1  Water  Analysis  and  Purification  3 

82:420  *  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  4 

82:430  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  3 

82:435  Biochemistry  4 

82:440  Atomic  Structure  and  Bonding  2 

82:450  Research  Seminar  in  Chemical  Literature  2 

82:451  Individual  Laboratory  Research  in  Chemistry          (By  Arr.) 

82 : 460  Industrial  Chemistry  4 

82:465  Introduction  to  Radiochemistry  2 


CHEMISTRY  COURSES— 82:000 


82:100     Introductory  Chemistry 

A  non-laboratory  survey  course  in  modern 
chemistry  for  non-science  majors. 
Prerequisite:  None. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 


82:101  and  102 


General  Chemistry 
I  and  II 


These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  mas- 
tering the  fundamentals  of  chemistry,  for 
understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reach- 
ing effects  of  contributions  of  chemistry  to 
modern  living,  for  training  in  scientific 
method,  for  developing  facility  in  taking 
and  utilizing  laboratory  notes,  and  for 
learning  to  use  standard  reference  books.  A 
major  portion  of  the  laboratory  work  in  the 
second  semester  is  qualitative  analysis. 
4  semester  hours  each  (2  hours  lecture,  4 

hours     laboratory)     (101 — Fall,     102 — 

Spring,  Both — Summer) 


82:107  and  108 


College  Chemistry 
I  and  II 


These  courses  provide  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
major  principles  of  chemistry.  The  first 
semester  deals  with  topics  selected  from  the 
field  of  inorganic  chemistry.  The  second 
semester  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  or- 
ganic chemistry  and  biochemistry.  Class 
discussions,  reference  work  and  laboratory 
attempt  to  show  the  importance  of  chem- 
istry. 

3  semester  hours  each  (2  hours  lecture,  2 
hours  laboratory)  (107 — Fall,  108 — 
Spring) 


82:230  and  231 


Organic  Chemistry 
I  and  II 


The  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  chemis- 
try of  carbon  compounds,  primarily  the 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  modern  concepts  of  organic 
chemistry,  i.e.,  theories  and  mechanisms  of 
organic  reactions.  The  laboratory  work 
deals  with  the  preparation,  isolation  and 
identification  of  typical  compounds  as  well 
as  a  study  of  their  reactions. 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 

4  semester  hours  each  (2  hours  lecture,  4 
hours  laboratory)  (230 — Fall,  231 — 
Spring,  Both — Summer) 


82:310  and  311 


Quantitative  Analysis 
I  and  II 


The   work   of  the   first   semester  includes 

theory  and  laboratory  experimentation  on 

methods  of  analysis,   acidimetry-alkalime- 

try,  gravimetric  and  redox  methods.    The 

second    semester   emphasizes    instrumental 

methods    including:     potentiometry,    con- 

ductimetry,      polarography,      colorimetric 

methods,  electro-deposition  and  complexi- 

metric  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 

4  semester  hours  each  (2  hours  lecture,  4 

hours     laboratory)     (310— Fall,     311— 

Spring) 


82:340  and  341 


Physical  Chemistry 
I  and  II 


The  first  half  of  the  year's  work  in  physical 
chemistry  deals  with  gases,  liquids,  crystals, 
physical    properties   and   electrolytes,   col- 
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loids,  thermochemistry  and  homogeneous 
and  heterogeneous  equilibria. 

Ihe  second  half  of  the  year's  work  deals 
with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic 
equilibrium,  electromotive  forces,  electrol- 
ysis, polarization,  chemical  kinetics,  photo- 
chemical reactions,  atomic  structure,  mole- 
cular structure  and  radioactivity. 

Prerequisite:   General  Chemistry,  Calculus 

A,  and  General  Physics. 

4  semester  hours  each  (2  hours  lecture,  4 

hours     laboratory)     (340 — Fall,     341  — 

Spririf,') 

82:410     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  extends  the  methods  of  analysis 
in  Chem.  311.  Topics  include  Absorption 
and  Emission  Spectroscopy,  Photometry, 
NMR,  ESR,  GC,  Thermoanalytical  Meth- 
ods, Polarography,  Amperometric  Meth- 
ods and  a  discussion  of  automatic  analysis. 
Laboratory  experiments  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  students. 

Prerequisites:  General  Physics,  and  one  se- 
mester of  Quantitative  Analysis. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Fall) 

82:411     Water  Analysis  and  Purification 

This  course  provides  the  student  with  prac- 
tical experience  with  modern  chemical  and 
biological  techniques  utilized  in  the  analy- 
sis and  purification  of  water. 

Prerequisites:  Chem.  310  or  Permission  of 
the  Instructor. 

3  Semester  Hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory)  (Spring) 

82:420     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  inten- 
sive and  systematic  study  of  the  elements 
in  the  light  of  the  periodic  classification. 
Selected  theories  and  principles  of  inor- 
ganic chemistry  and  some  of  their  applica- 
tions are  studied  in  detail.  A  study  is  made 
of  types  of  compounds.  Directed  use  of 
chemical  literature  is  an  important  part  of 
this  course.  Individual  experimental  work 
in  the  laboratory  consists  chiefly  of  prepar- 
ation and  purification  of  inorganic  com- 
pounds and  testing  for  impurities  in  the 
products. 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Fall) 


82:430     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

The  modern  structural  and  electronic  the- 
ory which  form  the  basis  of  organic  chem- 
istry is  considered  in  depth.  Physical  or- 
ganic methods  arc  utilized  wherever  ap- 
propriate. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  Organic  Chemistry. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Spring) 

82:435     Biochemistry 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  com- 
position of  living  organisms,  their  nutri- 
tional requirements,  their  mechanism  for 
promoting  and  regulating  chemical  action, 
and  their  metabolism  of  foods.  A  labora- 
tory study  is  made  of  the  components  of 
foods,  enzyme  action,  isolation  of  pro- 
teins, etc.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemis- 
try. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Fall) 

82:440     Atomic  Structure  and  Bonding 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  modern  concepts  of  the 
structure  of  matter.  Topics  treated  include 
quantum  numbers  and  relation  to  periodi- 
city, Ionic,  Covalent  and  Metallic  Bonding, 
and  a  survey  of  the  weak  chemical  bonds. 
Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry  and  Gen- 
eral Physics. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture)  (Spring) 

82:450     Research  Seminar  in  Chemical 
Literature 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  spon- 
sor is  to  select  a  limited  specific  problem  in 
chemistry  and  to  make  an  extensive  re- 
search of  the  literature  related  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  study  is  to  be  made  with  depth 
and  presented  in  a  research  report. 
Prerequisite:  24  semester  hours  in  chemis- 
try and  the  recommendation  of  the  student's 
academic  advisor. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

82:451      Individual  Laboratory  Research 
in  Chemistry 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  spon- 
sor is  to  conduct  individual  laboratory  re- 
search on  a  specific  problem  in  chemistry. 
The  study  is  to  be  performed  based  upon 
the  problem  selected  in  the  course  Chem. 
450.  A  written  report  of  the  laboratory  re- 
search is  to  be  presented. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  450. 
Credit  by  arrangement  (Given  on  demand) 
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82:460     Industrial  Chemistry 

A  survey  is  made  of  the  chemical  industry 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  lectures,  re- 
ports and  plant  trips.  The  content  stresses 
the  importance  and  the  characteristics  of 
chemical  industry,  unit  operations,  con- 
trols used,  organization  for  research,  em- 
ployment and  economics  of  the  chemical 
industry. 

Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture  and  Field 
Trips)  (Summer  1971) 


82:465      Introduction  to  Radiochemistry 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  use  of 
radioisotopes  in  chemistry.  This  course 
consists  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work 
which  covers  such  topics  as  detection  in- 
struments, counting  techniques,  sample 
preparation,  radiochemical  separations  by 
co-precipitation,  chelation,  and  ion-ex- 
change techniques. 

Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry,  General 
Physics  or  special  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

2  semester  hours  (1  hour  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory  work)  (Spring) 


Laboratory 


Photo  credit:  M.S.C.  Media  Center 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Professors:  Clifford,  CImirnian;  Malctsky,  Sobel 

Associate  Professors:  Kocllncr,  Stewart,  Westphal 

Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  Bredlau,  Carroll,  Chai,  Dcmetropoulos,  Gar- 

funkel,  Gottschall,  Janardan,  Kalmanson,  Lacatena,  McConnell,  Mutter, 

Nettler,  Orfinger,  Parzynski,  Stevens,  Wolff,  Zipse 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Gugel,  Leef 
Instructors:  Arnold,  Scheitlin 

THE  MATHEMATICS  MAJOR 

For  a  major  in  Mathematics  a  student  must  complete  33  semester  hours 
in  the  area.  Of  this  1 8  semester  hours  are  in  required  courses  in  calculus,  algebra 
and  probability.  There  is  considerable  flexibility  in  mathematics  electives.  All 
students  planning  graduate  work  in  mathematics  are  urged  to  take  Mathematics 
425-426  and  Mathematics  431.  Mathematics  majors  planning  a  career  in  in- 
dustry are  advised  to  take  Mathematics  420,  431,  443,  and  461.  While  courses 
in  the  natural  sciences  are  not  required  of  mathematics  majors  the  department 
urges  students  to  take  at  least  one  year  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  or  Earth 
Science. 

Most  of  the  students  majoring  in  mathematics  will  begin  their  program 
with  Math  122-Calculus  I.  Such  students  should  have  four  years  of  high  school 
mathematics.  Students  who  have  less  preparation  or  who  appear  to  need  a  tran- 
sition course  will  be  assigned  to  Math  121-Mathematical  Analysis. 

Students  who  have  taken  a  high  school  course  in  calculus  may  be  given 
advanced  placement  with  credit  based  on  either  the  Advanced  Placement  Ex- 
amination or  on  a  standardized  departmental  examination.  Such  students  should 
confer  with  the  department  chairman  at  the  start  of  the  fall  semester. 

MATHEMATICS— SCIENCE  REQUIREMENT 

All  students  are  required  to  take  12  semester  hours  in  either  mathematics 
I  or  science.  Specific  requirements  within  these  areas  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
individual  department.  Physics  and  Chemistry  majors  are  required  to  take  12 
semester  hours  of  mathematics.  Biology  and  Earth  Science  majors  are  required 
to  take  6  semester  hours.  The  sequence  Math  115-116,  215-216,  315  is  speci- 
fically designed  for  science  majors.  Initial  assignment  in  this  sequence  is  based 
on  an  evaluation  of  the  student's  high  school  record  in  mathematics.  Advanced 
placement  may  be  offered  to  students  who  have  taken  a  high  school  course  in 
calculus. 

Math  111-112  is  a  one  year  sequence  specifically  designed  to  meet  the 
common  needs  of  students  majoring  in  the  various  social  sciences  and  business. 
It  is  required  of  Business  Administration  Majors  and  is  recommended  for  all 
majors  in  business  studies.   Either  Math  211-212  or  Math  210  is  recommended 
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for  students  in  these  disciplines  who  have  successfully  completed  Math  111-112. 
Advanced  Placement  may  be  offered  to  students  with  a  superior  high  school 
background  in  mathematics. 

The  department  also  offers  Math  101,  103  and  105  to  meet  the  various 
interests  of  the  general  student.  Students  who  have  completed  a  mathematics 
course  numbered  1 1 0  or  above  may  not  register  for  these  courses  without  special 
permission. 


MATHEMATICS  MAJOR 


Required  Courses : 


s.  hrs 

50:122 

Calculus  I 

4 

50:221 

Calculus  II 

4 

50:222 

Calculus  III 

4 

50:335 

Elements  of  Linear  Algebra 

3 

50:340 

Probability 

3 
Total  required  18 

Elective  Courses:  (A  total  of  1 5  s.  hrs.  required) 

s.  hrs 

50:121 

Mathematical  Analysis 

4 

50:161 

Introduction  to  Computing 

1 

50:350 

College  Geometry 

3 

50:415 

History  of  Mathematics 

2 

50:420 

Differential  Equations 

3 

50:425 

Advanced  Calculus  I 

3 

50:426 

Advanced  Calculus  II 

3 

50:428 

Introduction  to  Topology 

3 

50:431 

Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra 

3 

50:433 

Theory  of  Numbers 

2 

50:436 

Elements  of  Logic 

2 

50:443 

Statistics 

3 

50:450 

Foundations  of  Geometry 

3 

50:460 

Introducdon  to  Applied  Mathemadcs 

2 

50:461 

Introduction  to  Computer  Science 

3 

50:465 

Linear  Programming  and  Game  Theory 

3 

50:495 

Seminar  in  Mathematics  I 

3 

50:496 

Seminar  in  Mathematics  II 

3 

Total  electives  required 

15* 

Total  credits  required  for  a  major 

in  mathematics     33 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  select  the  professional  se- 
quence as  outlined  on  p.  60  and  the  following  courses:  50:350,  370  and  470. 


*At  least  three  courses  must  be  selected  from  elective  group  50:420  through  50:465. 
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MATHEMATICS  COURSES— 50:000 


50:101 


Introduction  to  Modern 
Mathematics 


This  course  is  designed  for  students  whose 
major  interests  are  in  fields  other  than 
mathematics  and  science.  Emphasis  is  on 
basic  concepts  rather  than  on  formal  ma- 
nipulative skills.  Topics  include:  systems  of 
numeration,  finite  mathematical  systems, 
sets,  application  of  sets  to  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra and  geometry,  logic  and  statements. 
3  semester  hours 


50:103 


The  Development  of 
Mathematics 


This  course  examines  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  mathematics  from  ancient  to 
modern  times.  Lectures  and  discussion 
focus  on  developments  in  geometry,  alge- 
bra, number  theory,  and  analysis  as  they 
relate  to  our  western  culture.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  great  mathematicians  are  con- 
sidered. 
2  semester  hours 

50:105     Elements  of  Statistical 
Reasoning 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  basic  elements  of  statistics  de- 
signed primarily  for  students  with  mini- 
mum interest  in  skill  and  technique.  Topics 
include:  systematic  organization,  analysis 
and  presentation  of  data;  probability  theory 
for  finite  sample  spaces;  a  few  theoretical 
frequency  distributions;  simple  statistical 
inference,  regression  and  correlation.  Stu- 
dents who  need  a  working  knowledge  of 
statistics  should  select  Math  210,  211-212, 
403  or  443. 

2  semester  hours 

50:110     Introduction  to  Algebra  and 
Analysis 

This  course  covers  basic  material  needed  for 
the  study  of  Math  1 1 1-1 12.  Topics  include: 
sets,  relations,  functions,  development  of 
number  systems  and  algebraic  operations. 
If  a  student  has  received  high  school  credit 
for  intermediate  algebra,  he  may  not  re- 
ceive degree  credit  for  Mathematics  1 10. 

3  semester  hours 

50:111      Mathematics  Related  to  the 
Social  and  Management 
Sciences  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  mathematical  skills  and  concepts 


most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  social  and 
management  sciences.  Topics  include  se- 
quences and  series,  linear  functions,  ma- 
trices and  linear  transformations,  elements 
of  linear  programming. 

3  semester  hours 

50:112      Mathematics  Related  to  the 
Social  and  Management 
Sciences  II 

A  continuation  of  50-111.  Topics  include: 
elementary  functions,  an  introduction  to 
probability  and  statistics,  and  a  conceptual 
introduction  to  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus. 

Prerequisite:  50: 1 1 1. 

3  semester  hours 

50:115     Introductory  Mathematical 
Analysis 

Topics  covered  in  this  course  include:  ele- 
ments of  sets,  relations  and  functions,  circu- 
lar functions,  plane  analytic  geometry  in- 
cluding the  conic  sections,  and  elements  of 
vectors,  matrices  and  determinants. 

3  semester  hours 

50:116     Calculus  A 

Topics  include:   the  derivative,  differentia- 
tion  and   integration   of  functions  of  one 
variable,  and  elements  of  probability. 
Prerequisite:  50:115  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

50:121      Mathematical  Analysis 

May  be  required  for  majors  depending  on 
academic  background  and  achievement. 
Topics  include:  logic  and  sets,  the  real  num- 
ber system,  relations  and  functions,  trigo- 
nometry and  circular  functions,  the  bino- 
mial theorem,  inverse  functions,  elementary 
theory  of  equations  and  inequalities,  com- 
plex numbers,  and  analytic  plane  geom- 
etry. 

4  semester  hours  (Fall) 

50:122     Calculus  I 

The  prime  objectives  of  this  course  is  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  fundamen- 
tal concepts  of  differential  calculus.  Topics 
include:  limits,  continuity;  derivatives  and 
differentiation;  antidifTerentiation;  maxima, 
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minima  and  extrema  considerations;  differ- 
entials and  related  rates. 
Prerequisite:  50:121  or  the   equivalent. 
4  semester  hours 

50:161      Introduction  to  Computing 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  elec- 
tronic computers  and  computer  program- 
ming in  BASIC  language. 
Prerequisite:  50-111,  115  or  121. 
/  semester  hour 

50:210     Statistical  Methods  for  Social 
and  Management  Sciences 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  statis- 
tics with  applications  to  the  social  and  man- 
agement sciences.  Topics  include:  descrip- 
tive statistics,  random  variables  and  proba- 
bility distributions,  binomial,  poisson  and 
normal  distributions,  point  and  interval  es- 
timation, tests  of  hypotheses,  regression  and 
correlation  and  an  introduction  to  the 
analysis  of  variance. 
Prerequisite:  50:112  or  equivalent 
3  semester  hours 

50:211     Statistical  Analysis  and 

Computer  Programming  I 

This  course  will  first  develop  the  basic  the- 
ory of  digital  computers  and  the  techniques 
of  programming  in  Basic  and  Fortran  lan- 
guages. Applications  will  be  mainly  in  the 
field  of  statistics;  the  topics  covered  being 
selected  from  those  listed  for  50:210. 
Prerequisite:  50: 1 12  or  Equivalent 
3  semester  hours 

50:212     Statistical  Analysis  and 

Computer  Programming  II 

A  continuation  of  50:211.    Topics  include 
the  later  part  of  those  listed  in  50:210.  Ad- 
ditional topics  include:  decision  theory,  loss 
functions  and  optimization  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  50:21 1 
3  semester  hours 

50:215     Calculus  B 

Topics  include:  vectors,  matrices,  and  de- 
terminants with  applications  to  geometry  of 
three  dimensions,  maxima  and  minima,  ap- 
plications and  elements  of  statistics  includ- 
ing testing  of  hypotheses. 
Prerequisite:  50:116  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


50:216     Calculus  C 

Topics  include:   techniques  of  integration, 
areas,  volumes,  moments,  polar  and  spher- 
ical    coordinates,     partial     differentiation, 
multiple  integrals,  and  infinite  series. 
Prerequisite:  50:215  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

50:221      Calculus  II 

The  major  emphasis  of  this  course  is  the 
introduction  and  development  of  the  Rie- 
mann  integral  and  its  applications.  Topics 
include:  the  definite  integral,  applications 
of  the  definite  integral,  transcendental  func- 
tions, techniques  of  integration,  and  polar 
coordinates. 
Prerequisite:  50: 122. 

4  semester  hours 

50:222     Calculus  III 

The  principal  topics  include:  the  use  of  cal- 
culus in  solid  geometry,  partial  differenti- 
ation,  multiple   integration,   infinite  series, 
and  differential  equations. 
Prerequisite:  50:221. 
4  semester  hours 

50:315     Applied  Differential  Equations 

Topics  include:  methods  of  solution  of  the 
ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations 
of  the  natural  sciences,  the  del  operator, 
divergence,  curl,  Laplace's  equation,  and 
Green's  and  Stoke's  Theorem. 
Prerequisite:  50:216  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

50:335     Elements  of  Linear  Algebra 

This  course  is  a  study  of  vector  spaces  and 
matrix  algebra.  Topics  include:  vectors  and 
vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear  equations, 
matrices,  determinants  and  linear  transfor- 
mations. 

Prerequisite:  50:221. 
3  semester  hours 

50:340     Probability 

The  major  emphasis  in  this  course  is  the 
study  of  the  probability  theory  of  finite 
sample  spaces  together  with  limited  applica- 
tions to  statistical  theory.  Topics  include: 
meaning  of  chance  and  variability;  ele- 
ments of  combinatorial  analysis;  probabil- 
ity theory  for  finite  sample  spaces,  random 
variables,  the  binomial,  Poisson  and  nor- 
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mal  dislribulion.  estimation  and  tests  of  hy- 
potheses. 

Prerequisite:  50:221 
3  semester  hours 

50:350     College  Geometry 

A  study  of  Euclidean  and  other  geometries 
from  a  postuiation  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  50:22  I. 
3  semester  hours 

50:403     Techniques  and  Applications 
of  Statistics 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  basic  survey  of 
statistical  techniques  as  applied  in  the  so- 
cial and  behavioral  sciences.  Fundamental 
concepts  and  assumptions  are  stressed  and 
justified  experimentally,  although  mathe- 
matical proof  of  theorems  is  strictly  lim- 
ited. Topics  include:  descriptive  statistics, 
elements  of  probability,  sampling  proced- 
ures tests  of  hypotheses,  simple  design  of 
experiments,  nonparametric  statistics,  re- 
gression and  correlation.  Students  are  ex- 
pected to  have  an  adequate  background  in 
high  school  algebra.  This  course  is  offered 
as  a  general  education  elective  and  may  not 
be  taken  for  credit  by  mathematics  majors. 
Prerequisite:  50:105. 
2  semester  hours  (Not  offered  every  year) 

50:410     Vectors  and  Matrices 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  algebras  of 
vectors  and  matrices  and  determinant  the- 
ory. Topics  include:  systems  of  linear  equa- 
tions, introduction  to  linear  programming, 
vector  spaces,  and  linear  transformations. 
Students  credited  with  50:335  may  not  take 
this  course  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  50:221. 
2  semester  hours  (Not  offered  every  year) 

50:412      Introduction  to  Probability  and 
Statistics 

This  course  surveys  the  major  concepts  of 
elementary  probability  and  statistics  and 
serves  as  an  introduction  for  students  who 
have  had  no  previous  work  in  this  field. 
Topics  include:  Probability  theory  for 
finite  sample  spaces,  elements  of  combina- 
torial theory,  binomial  distributions,  con- 
tinuous distributions,  functions  of  random 
variables,  and  problems  of  estimation  and 
tests  of  significance.  Students  credited  with 
50:340  may  not  take  this  course  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  50:221  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours  (Not  offered  every  year) 


50:414     Techniques  of  Statistical 
Control 

Statistical  techniques  for  analyzing  process 
variability,  establishing  control  and  setting 
standards.  Topics  include:  Pareteo  analy- 
sis, frequency  distribution  analysis,  control 
charts  for  variables  and  attributes,  simpli- 
fied control  procedures,  acceptance  sam- 
pling by  attributes  and  variables,  estima- 
tion of  process  capability  and  analysis  of 
designed  experiments. 

2  semester  hours  (Not  offered  every  year) 

50:415      History  of  Mathematics 

This  course  strives  to  present  a  comprehen- 
sive history  of  elementary  mathematics. 
Separate  histories  of  geometry,  number  the- 
ory, algebra,  calculus  and  infinite  processes 
are  developed  with  consideration  of  mathe- 
matical problems  solved  in  their  historical 
content.  Among  the  great  mathematicians 
considered  are:  Exodus,  Pythagoras,  Eu- 
clid, Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Diophantus, 
Fibonacci,  Garden,  Vieta,  Napier.  Descar- 
tes, Fermat,  Newton.  Liebnitz,  Euler, 
Gauss,  Riemann,  and  Ramanjan. 

Prerequisite:  50:221. 

2  semester  hours 


50:420      Differential  Equations 

Applications  of  differential  equations  and 
their  standard  methods  of  solution  are 
treated  in  this  course.  Topics  include:  lin- 
ear differential  equations  of  the  first  degree 
and  of  the  first  and  higher  orders,  linear 
equations  of  the  nth  order  with  constant 
coefficients,  linear  equations  of  the  second 
order,  exact  and  total  differential  equations, 
simultaneous  equations,  numerical  approxi- 
mations, and  series  solutions. 

Prerequisite:  50:222  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

50:425     Advanced  Calculus  I 

This  course  develops  the  calculus  of  a  func- 
tion of  one  variable  as  a  mathematical  sys- 
tem. On  the  basis  of  postulates  for  the  real 
numbers,  the  concepts  of  function,  limit, 
sequence,  infinite  series,  power  series,  con- 
tinuity, uniform  continuity,  differentiation, 
and  integration  will  be  rigorously  devel- 
oped. Topics  considered  include:  .Archi- 
medean principle,  density  of  the  rationals, 
intermediate  value  theorem.  Heine-Borel 
theorem,    mean    value    theorem.     Cauchy 
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convergence   criterion,   existence   theorems 
and  uniform  convergence  theorems. 
Prerequisite:  50:222  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

50:426     Advanced  Calculus  II 

This  course  presents  a  rigorous  treatment 
of  the  calculus  of  functions  of  several  vari- 
ables, together  with  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  Fourier  series.  Topics  include: 
Green's  theorem,  Stoke's  Theorem,  Diverg- 
ence theorem,  implicit  function  theorem, 
inverse  function  theorem,  Reimann-Le- 
besque  lemma  and  Cesaro  convergence. 
Prerequisite:  50:425. 
3  semester  hours 

50:428     Introduction  to  Topology 

Topological  spaces,  metric  spaces,  continu- 
ity compactness,  connectedness,  and  sep- 
arability properties  are  considered.  Topo- 
logical generalizations  of  basic  continuity 
theorems  of  advanced  calculus  are  empha- 
sized. 

Prerequisite:  50:425. 
3  semester  hours 

50:431      Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra 

This  course  is  a  study  of  algebraic  struc- 
tures and  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
algebra.  Topics  include:  groups,  rings,  in- 
tegral domains,  fields  and  important  exam- 
ples of  these  abstract  systems. 
Prerequisite:  50:335. 
3  semester  hours 

50:433     Theory  of  Numbers 

Elementary  methods  will  be  used  to  study 
the  properties  of  integers,  congruences, 
quadratic  reciprocity  law,  primitive  roots, 
diophantine  equations,  continued  fractions, 
algebraic  numbers,  lattice  points  and  parti- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  50:215  or  221. 
2  semester  hours 

50:436     Elements  of  Logic 

This  course  develops  an  understanding  of 
formal  methods  of  reasoning  used  in  the 
mathematical  sciences.  Topics  include: 
methods  of  deduction,  propositional  func- 
tions and  quantifiers,  consistency,  decision 
problems  and  Goedel's  theorem. 
Prerequisite:  50:215  or  221. 
2  semester  hours 


50:443     Statistics:  Theory  and 
Applications 

The  nature  of  statistical  methods.  Discrete 
probability  distributions  (binomial,  Pois- 
son,  negative  binomial,  hypergeometric, 
multinomial)  Mathematical  expectation; 
continuous  random  variables;  joint  proba- 
bility distributions.  Sampline  distributions; 
estimation  and  testing  inferences.  Regres- 
sion and  correlation. 
Prerequisite:  50:340 
3  semester  hours 

50:444     Statistical  Methods  for 
Research 

Binomial,  poisson  and  normal  distributions; 
point  and  interval  estimation  for  means  and 
variances;  correlation  and  linear  regres- 
sion; enumeration  data  and  chi-square  dis- 
tribution; elementary  experimental  de- 
sign; analysis  of  variance  and  covariance; 
one  way  and  two  way  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  50:340 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  every  year) 

50:445     Techniques  of  Statistical 
Control 

Statistical  techniques  for  analyzing  process 
variability,  establishing  control  and  setting 
standards.  Topics  include:  Pareto  analysis, 
frequency  distribution  analysis,  control 
charts  for  variables,  control  charts  for  at- 
tributes, simplified  control  procedures,  ac- 
ceptance sampling  by  attributes  and  varia- 
bles and  adaptations  of  these  procedures 
for  designed  experiments. 

2  semester  hours 

50:450     Foundations  of  Geometry 

Groups   of  transformations,   the   Erlanger 

Program  and  an  introduction  to  projective 

geometry. 

Prerequisite:  50:335,  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  every  year) 


50:460 


Introduction  to  Applied 
Mathematics 


In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  several 
major  developments  which  stem  from  the 
search  for  solutions  to  problems  in  the  real 
world.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  inter- 
play between  mathematics  and  science. 
Topics  include:  vectors,  matrices,  series, 
periodic  motion,  the  theory  of  relativity  and 
Fourier  series. 

Prerequisite:  50:216  or  222. 
2  semester  hours 
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50:461      Introduction  to  Computer 
Science 

This  course  includes:  basic  theory  of  digital 
computers;  techniques  of  programming  in 
Basic  and  Fortran  languages;  applications 
to  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

Prerequisite:   50:215  or  50:221  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

50:465      Linear  Programming  and  Game 
Theory 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  games  and  linear  programming. 
Topics  include:  two-person  zero  sum 
games,  the  normal  form,  mixed  strategies, 
the  minimax  theorem,  symmetric  games, 
solutions  of  linear  programs,  the  classical 
vitamin  problem,  and  the  simplex  algo- 
rithm. 

Prerequisite:  50,340,  and  335. 
3  semester  hours 

50:470     Teaching  of  Mathematics 

This  course  covers  the  selection,  organiza- 
tion, and  presentation  of  mathematics  in 
the  senior  high  school.  Topics  include:  or- 
ganization of  classroom  activities,  lesson 
planning,  techniques  of  motivation,  evalu- 
ation, use  of  multi-sensory  aids,  and  appli- 
cations of  established  principles  of  learn- 
ing. These  topics  will  emphasize  the  meth- 
ods and  materials  of  teaching  contempo- 
rary programs  of  mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  50:222. 
3  semester  hours 


50:471      Selected  Topics  in  Modern 
Mathematics 

In  this  course  the  student  will  study  selected 
topics  currently  being  taught  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  mathematics  curri- 
culum, but  from  an  advanced  and  profes- 
sionalized point  of  view.  Topics  are  select- 
ed from  the  following:  Functions,  Map- 
pings, and  Transformations;  Real  and  Com- 
plex Number  System;  Analytic  Geometry; 
Theory  of  Equations;  Mathematical  Sys- 
tems; Absolute  Value  and  Inequalities;  Sets 
and  Logic;  Mathematical  Induction;  Flow 
Charting;  Numeration  Systems;  Linear 
Programming. 
Prerequisite:  50:222. 
3  semester  hours 

50:472     Contemporary  Programs  in 
Secondary  Mathematics 

The  course  is  concerned  with  an  exploration 
of  contemporary  curricula  in  secondary 
mathematics  with  emphasis  on  those  pro- 
grams which  are  currently  being  imple- 
mented. The  recommendations  of  various 
curriculum  studies  are  explored. 
Prerequisite:  50:470. 

2  semester  hours 

50:495  and  496     Seminar  in 

Mathematics  I  and  II 

These  seminars  enable  outstanding  students 
to  do  independent  work  in  selected  areas  of 
algebra,  analysis,  geometry,  probability  or 
statistics.  Emphasis  is  on  independent  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  an  instructor.  Registra- 
tion in  these  courses  requires  the  approval 
of  the  department  chairman  and  of  the  in- 
structor. 

3  semester  hours  each 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS  AND  GEOSCIENCE 

Professors:  Kowalski  (S.  W.),  Chairman 

Associate  Professors:  Hamilton,  Kowalski  (L. ),  Minor,  Ramsdell 

Assistant  Professors:  Filas,  Hamdan,  Hodson,  Kelland,  Thiruvathukal,  West 

Instructor:  Mak 

The  department  offers  major  programs  in  Physics  and  Geoscience.  Majors 
in  the  teacher  education  program  differ  little  from  that  of  the  students  in  the 
same  major  in  the  liberal  arts  program.  The  program  in  Physics  has  been  so 
designed  as  to  give  the  students  a  basic  background  in  mathematics  as  well  as  a 
basic  core  of  courses.  The  program  in  Geoscience  has  been  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  basic  core  of  Geoscience  courses  as  well  as  background  in  related 
sciences  and  mathematics. 

Major  course  offerings,  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses,  will 
enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  major  field  or  will  serve 
as  a  preprofessional  program  for  science-related  fields. 

Students  interested  in  teacher  education  should  follow  the  Professional 
Sequence  as  outlined  on  p.  60. 

In  addition  to  this,  Geoscience  majors  must  complete  the  following  addi- 
tional courses  in  related  science  fields  to  be  eligible  for  a  State  of  New  Jersey 
Science  7-12  Secondary  Certificate:  u 

121  The  Plant  Kingdom  4 

130  Invertebrate  Zoology  4 

82:101-102  General  Chemistry  I,  II  8 

83:103-104  College  Physics  8 

For  Physics  majors  the  following  additional  courses  in  related  science 
fields  are  needed  for  the  comprehensive  Science  7-12  Secondary  Certificate: 

s.  hrs. 
81:105  College  Biology  4 

82:101-102      General  Chemistry  I,  II  8 

All  students  are  required  to  take  12  semester  hours  in  either  mathematics 
or  science  as  prescribed  by  their  major  program.  Courses  needed  to  meet  this 
requirement  for  majors  in  this  department  are  enumerated  in  the  major  listings 
that  follow. 

Certain  of  the  courses  listed  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  general 
student  as  well. 

High  School  Background 

Freshman  courses  offered  for  the  majors  assume  that  the  student  has  been 
exposed  to  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  as  well  as  at  least  three  years  of 
college  preparatory  mathematics  in  high  school.  A  student  majoring  in  Physics 
should  have  four  years  of  high  school  college  preparatory  mathematics. 
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PHYSICS  MAJOR 

s.  hrs. 


Four  Mathematics  courses  from: 

50: 1 1 5  Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 

50:116  Calculus  A 

50:215  Calculus  B 

50:216  Calculus  C 

50:315  Applied  Differential  Equations                                                  12 

83:101-102  General  Physics  I,  II                                                                    8 

83:201  Magnetism  &  Electricity                                                               4 

83:202  Analytic  Mechanics                                                                      4 

83:405  Optics                                                                                          4 

83:415  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics                                                 4 

36 

■Required  Major  Elective  Credits  (at  least  10  semester  hours  to  be  selected  from  among 
the  following) : 

83:406  Astronomy  4 

83:409  Electronics  4 

83:417  Nuclear  Physics  4 

83:420  Heat  and  Thermodynamics  3 

83:430  Mathematical  Physics  3 

83:431  Theoretical  Physics  I:  Advanced  Mechanics  3 

83:432  Theoretical  Physics  II : 

Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism  3 

83:433  Quantum  Mechanics  3 

83:441  Solid  State  Physics  3 

83:450  Literature  Research  in  Physics  2 

83:451  Physics  Independent  Study  Credit  by  arrangement 

GEOSCIENCE  MAJOR 

Required  Courses: 

Two  Mathematics  courses  from: 
50 : 1 1 5  Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 

50:116  Calculus  A 

50:215  Calculus  B 

*A11  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 

s.  hrs. 
50:216  Calculus  C 

50:315  Applied  Differential  Equations  6 

83:406  Astronomy  4 

84 : 1 02  Physical  Geology  4 

84 : 1 04  Historical  Geology  3 
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84:403  Meteorology 

84:428  Introduction  to  Oceanography 


25 

"Required  Major  Elective  Credits  (at  least  12  semester  hours  to  be  selected  from  among 
the  following) : 


84:210  Economic  Geology 

84:220  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

84:228  General  Oceanography 

84:240  Cartography 

84:254  Geomorphology  and  Climatology 

84:304  Environmental  Geology 

84:316  World  Regional  Geomorphology 

84:318  World  Regional  Climatology 

84:330  Glacial  Geology 

84:406  Invertebrate  Paleontology 

84:410  Stratigraphy 

84:412  Mineralogy 

84:414  Petrology 

84:416  Structural  Geology 

84:420  Geology  of  New  Jersey 

84:430  Physical  Oceanography 

84:432  Marine  Geology 

84:433  Littoral  Geologic  Processes 

84:434  Special  Problems  in  the  Marine  Sciences 

8  4 :  440  Advanced  Cartography 

84:446  Sedimentology 

84:451  Field  Studies  in  Geoscience 

84:461  Seminar 

84:464  Independent  Study  in  Geoscience 

*A11  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 


PHYSICS  COURSES— 83:000 


83:101  and  102     General  Physics 

This  is  a  calculus-based  course  in  which 

(101)  a  study  of  kinematics,  dynamics, 
through  energy  and  linear  momentum,  ro- 
tation, harmonic  motion  and  heat  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  second  semester  (102)  by  a  con- 
sideration of  mechanical  vibrations,  sound, 
optics  and  electricity  and  magnetism.  The 
course  consists  of  lecture-demonstrations, 
problem-solving  sessions  and  laboratory  ex- 
periences. 

Prerequisites:  (101)  50:115  or  concurrent 

(102)  50: 1 16  or  concurrent. 

4   semester   hours    each    (101    Fall)    (102 
Spring) 


83:103  and  104     College  Physics 

This  is  a  two-semester  course  for  non- physi- 
cal science  majors.  Calculus  is  not  used  but 
there  are  laboratory  experiences.  The  top- 
ics discussed  are:  mechanics,  heat,  geo- 
metric optics,  waves  and  physical  optics, 
electricity  and  magnetism. 
4  semester  hours  each  (103  Fall)  (104 
Spring) 

83:201     Electricity  and  Magnetism 

This  is  designed  to  introduce  the  basic 
principles  of  electromagnetism.  Topics  will 
include  Coulomb's  Law  and  the  general 
techniques   in  electrostatics,  currents  and 
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their  associated  magnetic  field,  electromag- 
netic induction  and  magnetic  properties  of 
materials.  Foundations  of  Maxwell  equa- 
tions are  stressed  although  detailed  solu- 
tions are  omitted.  Laboratory  will  consist 
of  experiments  illustrating  modern  tech- 
niques in  engineering  and  physics,  such  as 
time  of  flight,  frequency  response,  semicon- 
ductor and  tunnel  diode  characteristics. 

Prerequisites:   83:101    and   102,  50:216  or 
taken  concurrently.    A  working  knowledge 
of  vector  algebra  is  highly  preferable. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture.  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Fall) 

83:202     Analytical  Mechanics 

This  course  includes  treatment  of  the  phy- 
sics of  classical  mechanics.  Topics  include: 
Kinematics,  Newton's  laws,  impulse  and 
momentum,  work  and  energy,  oscillations, 
general  motion,  central  force  motion,  non- 
inertial  frames,  system  of  particles.  Meth- 
ods of  handling  data  and  theory  are  intro- 
duced and  developed.  The  course  consists 
of  lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations  of 
practical  application,  and  problem  solving. 
There  are  two  hours  of  lecture-recitation 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week. 

Prerequisites:  83:101  and  102,  50:215  or 
taken  concurrently. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Spring) 

83:305     Acoustics 

This  course  offers  science  and  non-science 
I  majors  a  practical  approach  to  the  study  of 
'  sound.     It   provides    a    knowledge    of    the 
means  and  processes  by  which  sound  is  pro- 
duced, controlled,  transmitted  and  recorded. 
The  student  explores  such  topics  as  the  na- 
ture and  transmission  of  sound,  harmonic 
motion,    hearing:    speech,    musical    instru- 
v  ments,    and    architectural    acoustics.     The 
'■-  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations, 
;■   class  discussions,  laboratory,  field  trips,  and 
S    films  to  show  the  application  of  acoustics  to 
:2  'everyday  living.    (Offered  alternate  semes- 
j  ters.) 

:('  '2  semester  hours  (1  hour  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory) 

83:405     Optics 

I-  Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom 
'^  .and  laboratory  are:  Propagation  of  light, 
'.    thick  and  thin  lenses,  coherence,  interfer- 


ence,  diffraction,   optics   of   solids,   optical 
spectra  and  light  quanta. 
Prerequisites:  83:201,  50:216. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (1972-73) 

83:406     Astronomy 

This  course  discusses  the  application  of 
physical  laws  to  the  earth  as  a  planet,  the 
nature  of  the  other  planets,  orbital  motion 
and  space  flight,  the  origin  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  a  star, 
galactic  structure,  and  cosmology,  or  the 
dynamic  structure  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole. 

Prerequisites:  1  yr.  introductory  physics, 
50:116. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory)  (1972-73) 

83:409     Electronics 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  basic  elec- 
tronic phenomena  covering  such  topics  as 
elementary  circuit  theory,  electron  emmis- 
sion,  vacuum  tube  and  transistor  charac- 
teristics, non-linear  circuit  elements,  gase- 
ous discharge  and  the  use  of  transistors. 
Applications  of  electronics  to  instrumenta- 
tion, servo-mechanisms,  radio  and  televi- 
sion are  introduced. 
Prerequisite:  83:201. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 

83:415     Introduction  to  Modern  Physics 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  con- 
temporary atomic  physics.  Topics  dis- 
cussed include:  Special  relativity,  kinetic 
theory  of  matter;  quantization  of  electricity, 
light  and  energy,  nuclear  atom,  wave  pack- 
ets and  uncertainty.  Schroedinger  equation 
in  one  dimension,  angular  momentum  and 
the  hydrogen  atom,  atomic  systems  with 
more  than  one  electron,  and  properties  of 
matter.  Laboratory  work  is  required. 
Prerequisites:  83:201  and  202,  50:216. 
4  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory)  (Fall) 

83:417     Nuclear  Physics 

Nuclear  Physics  is  a  one-semester  course, 
including  laboratory  work,  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  foundation  in  the  area 
of  nuclear  physics  for  physical  science  ma- 
jors and  minors.  Some  topics  considered  in 
the  course:  static  properties  of  nuclei,  de- 
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lectors,  nuclear  reactions,  forces  and  mod- 
els. 

Prerequisites;   83:201,  202,  50:216. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Spring) 

83:420     Thermodynamics 

This  is  a  one-semester  course  without  lab- 
oratory, designed  to  provide  a  knowledge  of 
the  area  of  heat  and  thermodynamics.  Some 
topics  considered  are:  thermodynamic  sys- 
tems; laws  of  thermodynamics,  entropy; 
kinetic  theory;  transport  processes;  statisti- 
cal thermodynamics. 

Prerequisites:  50:216,  83:202  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 

83:430     Mathematical  Physics 

In  this  one  semester  course,  we  develop  the 
mathematical  tools  essential  to  any  serious 
study  of  Physics  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels.  Basic  emphasis  is  put  on 
the  mathematical  formulation  of  physical 
problems.  Topics  covered  include:  vector 
analysis;  complex  variables;  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations,  matrices. 
Prerequisites:  50:216  and  2  years  of  phys- 
ics. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 

83:431      Theoretical  Physics  I: 
Advanced  Mechanics 

In  this  one  semester  course  without  labora- 
tory, topics  in  mechanics  on  an  advanced 
level  from  those  discussed  in  83:202  are 
considered.  Some  topics  considered  are: 
transformations;  oscillators  including  the 
anharmonic  oscillator;  generalized  equa- 
tions of  motion;  Lagrange's  equations; 
Hamilton's  equation;  theory  of  small  oscil- 
lations; wave  propagation;  Green's  func- 
tion. 

Prerequisites:  50:216,  83:202  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  A  course  in  differen- 
tial equations  is  recommended. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 

83:432     Theoretical  Physics  II:  Advanced 
Electricity  and  Magnetism 

In  this  one  semester  course  without  labora- 
tory, topics  in  electricity  and  magnetism  on 
an  advanced  level  from  those  discussed  in 
83:201  are  considered.  Some  topics  dis- 
cussed are:  dielectric  materials;  image  cal- 


culations; Laplace's  equation;  magnetic  ma- 
terials and  flux;  A.C.  networks;  non-sinu- 
soidal AC,  transients  and  pulses;  electro- 
magnetic radiation. 

Prerequisites:   83:201   and  50:315  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 

83:433     Quantum  Mechanics 

A  sophisticated  discussion  of  experimental 
and  theoretical  developments  that  lead  to 
the  non-relativistic  quantum  theory.  Topics 
covered  include:  failure  of  classical  theories; 
Shroedingers  Wave  Equation,  its  applica- 
tion and  interpretation;  Pauli  exclusion 
principle  and  spectra. 
Prerequisites:  50:216,  83:415. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 

83:441     Solid  State  Physics 

Properties  of  solid  state  matters  are  devel- 
oped from  the  quantum  mechanics  of  atoms 
and  molecules.  Topics  covered  include: 
crystal  structure,  thermal,  electric,  and 
magnetic  properties  of  solids,  defects  and 
dislocations,  and  experimental  techniques 
of  electron  and  x-ray  diffraction. 
Prerequisites:  50:216,  83:415. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 

83:450     Literature  Research  in  Physics 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  a 
student  to  consider  a  topic,  or  topics,  in 
physics  more  extensively  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  facility  in  literature  research  tech- 
niques. Topics  may  be  in  pure  physics  or 
related  to  physics  education.  A  student  in- 
tending to  enroll  in  83:451  should  use 
83:450  to  provide  the  literature  research 
related  to  his  laboratory  problem. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  sixteen  credit  houn 
of  physics  beyond  general  physics. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture)  (Not  o/-)| 
fered  every  year) 

83:451      Physics  Independent  Study 

In  this  course  a  student  is  involved  in  the 
solution  of  a  laboratory  problem.  The  re 
search  may  be  in  pure  physics  or  in  physic: 
education.  A  written  report  of  the  projec 
is  required. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  sixteen  credit  hour 
of  physics  beyond  general  physics. 
Credit  by  Arrangement  (Not  offered  every 
year) 
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84:100     Fundamentals  of  Geoscience 

Basic  principles  of  earth  science  are  pre- 
sented and  analyzed  to  provide  a  framework 
for  understanding  the  unique  physical  char- 
acteristics of  planet  Earth.  Elements  of 
earth-sun  relations,  weather,  oceanography 
and  landform  types  are  studied  through  a 
variety  of  approaches.  A  field  trip  is  in- 
cluded to  examine  in  greater  depth  selected 
aspects  of  the  subject.  Not  suggested  for 
Geoscience  majors. 
.?  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

84:101      Principles  of  Geology 

A  study  of  the  geologic  materials  and  proc- 
esses and  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth. 
The  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic, 
and  structural  development  throughout  geo- 
logic time;  the  record  of  the  evolution  of 
life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks 
and  fossils.  Field  trips  to  areas  of  geologic 
interest.  Not  open  to  Geoscience  majors  or 
to  those  students  who  have  had  Physical 
Geology. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

84:102     Physical  Geology 

The  materials  of  the  earth;  land  forms  and 
structures;  the  processes  and  agents  respon- 
sible for  their  formation;  modern  tectonic 
concepts.  Laboratory  work  includes  study 
of  minerals,  rocks,  topographic  and  geologic 
maps.  Field  trips  to  areas  of  geologic  in- 
terest. Not  open  to  those  students  who  have 
had  Principles  of  Geology. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hotirs  lecture,  3  hours 
laboratory)  (Fall) 

84:104     Historical  Geology 

The  geological  history  of  the  earth  with 
emphasis  on  the  evolution  of  North  Ameri- 
ca in  terms  of  the  changing  geography, 
climate  and  plant  and  animal  life  as  inter- 
preted from  the  rock  and  fossil  record. 
Field  trips  to  areas  of  geological  interest. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Geology  or  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Spring) 

84:210     Economic  Geology 

Geology  and  geography  of  the  nonmetallic 
and  metallic  mineral  resources  including 
discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  occurrence  and  conservation 
of  ground  water  and  soils.   Field  trips. 


PrLMcquisites:  Physical  (ieology  or  Princi- 
ples of  Geology  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

2  semester   hours   (2    hours    lecture)    (Not 
given  every  year) 

84:220     Conservation  of  Natural 
Resources 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  on  the  im- 
balance of  world  population  growth  and 
distribution  in  comparison  with  the  avail- 
ability of  natural  resources. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

84:228     General  Oceanography 

A  general  study  of  the  oceans  and  methods 
of  modern  oceanography,  including  the 
physical,  chemical,  geological  and  biologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  oceans  and  their  inter- 
relationship. Field  trips.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  non-science  majors. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

84:240     Cartography 

This  is  the  basic  course  in  cartography.  Stu- 
dents master  the  use  of  cartographic  instru- 
ments and  attempt  to  understand  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  common  types  of  map 
projections. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hours  laboratory)  (Fall) 

84:254     Geomorphology  and 

Climatology  of  North  America 

Major  controls  of  the  landforms  and  the 
climate  of  North  America  are  analyzed  in 
order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  how  the 
continent  compares  and  is  related  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  basis  and  distinct  charac- 
teristics of  the  subdivisions  of  North  Ameri- 
ca are  examined  in  order  to  bring  out  con- 
trasts and  unique  features  within  the  con- 
tinent. 

Prerequisite:    Fundamentals  of  Geoscience 
or  Principles  of  Geology  or  Meteorology  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Spring) 

84:304     Environmental  Geology 

The  study  of  the  relationships  between  Man 
and  his  geological  habitat,  the  Earth.  The 
study  of  Earth  resources  and  processes  and 
the  engineering  properties  of  natural  ma- 
terials  insofar   as   they   are    important    to. 
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affect,  or  are  affected  by  human  activities. 
Pollution  of  soil,  water,  and  air  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Field  trips  will  be  made  to  appro- 
priate areas. 

Prerequisites:  Fundamentals  of  Geoscience 
or  Principles  of  Geology  or  Physcial  Geol- 
ogy. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 

84:316     World  Regional  Geomorphology 

Distribution  and  geomorphic  characteris- 
tics of  major  landforms  throughout  the 
earth  are  studied  as  to  origin,  stage  of  geo- 
logic development  and  inter-relationship  to 
one  another. 

Prerequisite:  Fundamentals  of  Geoscience 
or  Principles  of  Geology  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 


84:406     Invertebrate  Paleontology 

A  study  of  invertebrate  fossils,  their  classi- 
fication, morphology,  evolution,  strati- 
graphic  distribution  and  paleoecology. 
Field  trips  to  areas  of  paleontological  in- 
terest. 

Prerequisite:  Historical  Geology,  General 
Biology  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  3  hours 
laboratory)  (Fall) 

84:410     Stratigraphy 

Stratigraphic  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion. Case  studies  of  selected  regions.  The 
local  stratigraphy  is  interpreted  through 
field  studies.  Field  trips  to  areas  of  geo- 
logic interest. 

Prerequisites:  Historical  Geology  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (1  hour  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory)  (Spring) 


84:318     World  Regional  Climatology 

Distribution,  characteristics  and  causes  of 
the  major  world  climates  are  studied  and 
related  to  the  controls  of  climate.  Climatic 
anomalies  and  paleo-climatic  changes  are 
analyzed. 

Prerequisite:  Fundamentals  of  Geoscience 
or  Meteorology  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 


84:412     Mineralogy 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  minerals; 
their  morphology,  internal  structure,  origin, 
occurrence,  and  properties.  Laboratory 
study  of  common  minerals.  Study  will  be 
made  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  New 
Jersey  area.   Field  trips  will  be  required. 

Prerequisites:  Physical  Geology  and  Gen- 
eral Chemistry. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  3  hours 
laboratory)  (1972-73) 


84:330     Glacial  Geology 

A  study  of  the  materials,  processes  and  ef- 
fects of  glaciation.  Field  trips  will  be  taken 
to  areas  where  glacial  features  are  well 
shown. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  year) 

84:403     Meteorology 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  Meteorological  in- 
struments are  utilized  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  atmospheric  physics, 
weather  patterns  and  measurement  of 
changes  within  the  atmosphere. 

Prerequisite:  College  Physics  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  3  hours 
laboratory)  (1972-73) 


84:414     Petrology 

The  description,  identification,  classifica- 
tion, origin,  and  occurrence  of  sedimentary, 
igneous,  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Labora- 
tory work,  including  megascopic  examina- 
tion of  the  common  rocks.  Field  trips  to 
areas  of  geologic  interest. 

Prerequisite:  Mineralogy  or  the  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  3  hours 
laboratory)  (1972-73) 

84:416     Structural  Geology 

The  study  and  interpretation  of  rock  defor- 
mation as  determined  from  structures  pro- 
duced by  earth  movements  and  metamorph- 
ism,  Geotectonic  concepts  are  considered. 
Primary  sedimentary  and  igneous  structures 
also  studied.  Laboratory  work  emphasizes 
the  analysis  of  faults,  joints,  folds  and  sec- 
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)      ondary    foliation.     Field   trips   to   areas   of 
geologic  interest. 

Prerequisite:   Physical  Geology  or  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (1   hour  lecture,  2  hours 
hihoratory)  {Fall) 

84:420     Geology  of  New  Jersey 

The  geology  of  New  Jersey  is  studied  under 
the  following  topics:  the  physical  features 
and  their  origin:  geologic  history;  strati- 
graphy; paleontology;  mineralogy;  struc- 
tural geology;  and  economic  geology.  Field 
trips. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Geology  or  Princi- 
ples of  Geology  or  the  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

84:428     Introduction  to  Oceanography 

A  survey  of  modern  oceanography  and  its 
methods  including  characteristics  of  sea 
water,  theories  of  ocean  currents  and,  in 
general,  applications  of  biological,  geologi- 
cal, physical,  meteorological  and  engineer- 
ing sciences  to  the  study  of  the  oceans. 
Also  offered  at  the  site  of  the  New  Jersey 
Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  or  Gen- 
eral Biology  or  Physical  Geology  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  3  hours 
laboratory) 

84:430     Physical  Oceanography 

Study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  sea  water;  oceanic  circulation;  waves 
and  tides;  and  estuarine  and  shoreline 
processes.  Field  trips  to  oceanographic 
laboratories. 

Prerequisites:  Advanced  standing  in  Physi- 
cal or  Biological  Sciences  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lectures) 

84:432     Marine  Geology 

Introduction  to  the  geology  of  the  oceans, 
including  tectonics,  geochemistry,  shoreline 
processes,  stratigraphy,  sedimentology  and 
related  subjects.  Also  offered  at  the  site  of 
the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Con- 
sortium. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Geology  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours  {not  offered  every  year) 


84:433      Littoral  Geologic  Processes 

A  study  of  the  geologic  processes  concerned 
with  the  supra-  inter-  and  subtidal  areas  of 
the  near  shore  environment.  Field  studies 
will  emphasize  the  dynamics  of  erosion  and 
deposition  as  well  as  general  sedimentation 
associated  with  the  modification  of  barrier 
beaches  and  other  land  forms  of  the  New 
Jersey  shoreline.  Also  offered  at  the  site  of 
the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Consorti- 
um. 

Prerequisite:   Physical  Geology  or  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours  (Not  offered  every  year) 

84:434      Independent  Study  in  Marine 
Sciences 

Individual  research  projects  will  be  selected 
under  the  guidance  of  a  professor.  Open 
only  to  those  advanced  students  who  have 
indicated  a  potential  for  original  thinking. 
Also  offered  at  the  site  of  the  New  Jersey 
Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  in  Marine  Science 
and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
1-4  semester  hours  {Not  offered  every  year) 

84:440     Advanced  Cartography 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  modern 
methods  employed  in  cartographic  labora- 
tories, in  government,  academic  institutions 
and  commercial  organizations.  The  course 
is  designed  for  students  with  a  background 
in  cartography  gained  either  as  a  result  of 
experience  or  through  completion  of  an 
introductory  college  cartography  course. 
Prerequisite:  84:340  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hours  laboratory)  (Not 
offered  every  year) 

84:446     Sedimentology 

The  geological  processes  and  agents  which 
form,  transport,  deposit,  consolidate,  and 
alter  sediments.  The  interpretation  of  the 
resultant  sedimentary  rocks.  Laboratory 
work  on  the  texture,  mineralogy  and  mass 
properties  of  sedimentary  particles.  Field 
trips  to  areas  of  geological  interest. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Geology  or  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (1  hour  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 

84:451      Field  Studies  in  Geoscience 

The  principles  and  techniques  of  field  work 
in  Geoscience.    Interpretation  of  field  ob- 
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servations  presented  in  a  field  report.  The 
study  and  use  of  geologic,  astronomic,  me- 
teorologic  and  oceanographic  instruments. 
Emphasis  is  on  field  work. 
Prerequisite:  Geoscience  major  sequence. 
4  semester  hours  (Spring) 

84:461     Seminar  in  Geoscience 

Student  field,  laboratory  and  library  inves- 
tigation of  a  problem  in  the  area  of  his  in- 
terest in  Geoscience,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  presented  in  oral  and  written  form. 
Class  discussion  of  the  individual  papers 
and  of  other  pertinent  topics  of  current  in- 
terest in  Geoscience. 


Prerequisite:  Geoscience  major  sequence  or    \ 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours  (Not  offered  every  year) 


84:464 


Independent  Study  in 
Geoscience 


Designed  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  the 
qualified  student  to  do  library  and/or  lab- 
oratory investigation  in  a  field  of  science  of 
his  choice,  but  under  the  guidance  of  a  fac- 
ulty member,  the  course  is  conducted  ex- 
clusively by  scheduled  individual  confer- 
ences and  reports. 

2-4  semester  hours  (Offered  on  demand) 


SCIENCE  COURSES— 80:000 


80:100     Introduction  to  Physical 
Science 

This  laboratory  course  designed  for  non- 
science  majors  gives  basic  introductory 
knowledge  of  the  Physical  Sciences  with  an 
understanding  of  their  methods  and  philos- 
ophy as  a  sample  of  a  natural  science.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  selected  topics  based 
upon  the  understanding  of  nature  rather 
than  mathematical  descriptions  of  the  laws 
involved.  Topics  covered  range  from  the 
concepts  of  Astronomy  with  the  laws  of 
motion  of  planets  to  the  concept  of  matter 
and  energy  and  their  conservation,  heat  and 
light,  nuclear  energy  in  everyday  life  and 
other  contemporary  ideas  in  the  Physical 
Sciences. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory) 

80:101  and  102     Man  and  Technology 

This  is  an  inter-disciplinary  course  for  the 
general  student  on  the  ideas  and  techniques 
that  contribute  to  our  technological  civili- 
zation. Topics  include  the  design  of  ma- 
chines for  man,  the  impact  of  technology 
on  society,  decision  making  and  computer 
logic,  modeling,  stability  and  instability  in 
complex  systems,  amplification  of  disturb- 
ances, feedback,  and  control  techniques  for 
the  man-made  world.  These  are  applied  to 
systems  in  medicine,  traffic,  pollution,  eco- 
nomics, and  ecology. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
hdjoratory)  (101— Fall,  102— Spring) 

80:110     Descriptive  Astronomy 

This  course  in  descriptive  astronomy  is  de- 
signed for  the  general  student.  Acquisition 
of  a  working  knowledge  and  appreciation 


of  the  tool  of  the  astronomer;  the  nature  of 
the  solar  system;  location  of  points  of  the 
celestial  sphere;  motions  and  laws  relative 
to  systems;  the  nature,  classification  and 
magnitudes  of  stars;  and  cosmogony,  are 
course  objectives. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

80:120     Introduction  to  Photography 

This  is  a  beginning  course  consisting  of 
laboratory  work  and  field  work  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
Some  of  the  topics  covered  are:  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  cameras,  com- 
mon films  and  papers,  fundamental  chem- 
istry and  photography,  development  and 
printing.  A  student  needs  at  least  one  cam- 
era. 

2  semester  hours  (1  hour  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory) 

80:401     Teaching  of  Science  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  purposes  are:  to  review  the  educational 
objectives  of  science  in  the  public  schools; 
to  consider  a  program  of  science  instruction 
for  secondary  schools  including  the  new  | 
programs;  to  study  aids  to  instruction  such 
as  texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  tests  and  en- 
richment materials;  to  make  a  critical  re- 
view of  evaluation  in  science  classes;  and  to 
investigate  the  various  special  methods  of 
teaching  applicable  to  science  instruction. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture)  (Fall) 

80:409     Senior  High  School  Physical 
Science  Demonstrations 

This  course  furnishes  teachers  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences  with  demonstrations  and  ex- 
periments designed  for  work  in  high  school 
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chemistry,  physics  and  apphed  physical  sci- 
ence courses.  A  detailed  study  of  demon- 
stration is  made  with  emphasis  on  visihility 
and  avoidance  of  failure.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  sources  of  new  demonstrations. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture)  (Not  of- 
fered every  \ear) 


scientific  inquiry,  its  cumulative  nature,  its 
desire  for  freedom  and  means  of  judging 
the  probable  fruitfulness  of  a  research 
problem.  The  role  the  man  of  science  oc- 
cupies in  the  world  today  is  contrasted  with 
his  counterpart  in  earlier  centuries. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 


80:410     Junior  High  School  Science 
Demonstrations 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experi- 
mental instruction  appropriate  to  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is 
made  of  demonstrations  for  general  science 
at  their  levels. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture)  ( 1972-73 ) 

80:411      Photography 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  and 
field  work  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
physical  principles  in  the  construction  of 
cameras,  projection  printers,  tanks  and 
filters.  Special  attention  is  given  to  chem- 
ical principles  in  the  development  of  films 
and  paper,  toning,  intensifications,  and  re- 
duction. 

Prerequisites:  General  Physics  and  Gen- 
eral Chemistry  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory)  (Not  offered  every  year) 

80:418     Three  Centuries  of  Science 
Progress 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  fundamen- 
tal world  changes  that  have  resulted  in  the 
past  three  hundred  years  from  scientific 
discoveries.   Stress  is  given  to  the  nature  of 


80:422     Consumer  Science 

Basic  scientific  principles  are  developed  in 
the  process  of  testing  and  evaluating  con- 
sumer products.  Field  trips  are  taken  to 
local  industries  and  testing  agencies  to  eval- 
uate processes  as  well  as  products.  A  labo- 
ratory-testing program  evaluates  products 
ranging  from  cigarettes  to  anti-freeze  and 
involves  cooperation  of  local  industry.  This 
course  is  a  general  education  elective  for 
non-science  majors  and  minors. 
3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory) 

80:444     Science  and  Society 

This  is  a  non-mathematical  course  designed 
to  provide  not  only  a  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  principles  of  science  but  also  to  indicate 
how  they  are  related  to  society  both  as  so- 
lutions to  and  causes  of  problems.  The 
course  material  is  divided  into  four  broad 
areas:  (1)  Man  and  Energy  (2)  Nuclear 
Power  and  Man  (3)  Radiation  and  Man 
(4)  Man  and  the  Universe.  There  are  no 
science  or  mathematics  prerequisites.  Es- 
sentially the  course  consists  of  lecture-dem- 
onstration and  discussion  meetings.  Films, 
filmloops  and  science  experiences  (includ- 
ing "table  top"  experiments  and  possibly 
field  trips)  will  be  included.  Formal  labo- 
ratory is  not  included  in  the  course. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 
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The  School  of  Professional  Arts  and  Sciences  was  established  in  Septem- 
ber, 1970,  under  the  temporary  name  School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
present  permanent  name  was  selected  and  adopted  after  much  consideration  and 
participation  by  student  and  faculty. 

The  School  covers  several  professional  and  vocational  program  areas  in- 
cluding Business  Administration,  Business  Education,  Distributive  Education, 
Health  Education  or  Professions,  Home  Economics  or  Foods  and  Nutrition, 
Industrial  Education,  Physical  Education,  and  Vocational  Education. 

The  School  began  with  four  well  established  departments:  Business  Studies, 
Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education  and  Technology,  and  the  former  Panzer 
College.  With  the  expansion  of  programs  and  increased  need  for  development  of 
new  curriculums,  the  School  has  expanded  to  include  two  additional  academic 
departments  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Athletics  which  provides  college  wide 
athletic  programs  both  at  the  varsity  and  intramural  levels.  The  newest  depart- 
ments include  Business  Administration  and  Health  Profession,  each  of  which 
is  now  functioning  with  approved  programs. 

Although  attention  is  naturally  focused  on  the  newer  elements  of  the 
School,  some  of  the  most  innovative  efforts  in  education  have  been  developed 
through  the  extension  of  new  programs,  resulting  from  self-study  committees 
composed  of  students  and  faculty  within  existing  departments. 

The  School  is  thoroughly  democratic  in  its  policy  decisions  through  a 
complex  interchange  of  committees  and  the  School  Senate,  which  is  equally 
balanced  between  student  and  the  policy  body  of  the  School. 

Students  wishing  to  major  in  areas  within  the  School  of  Professional  Arts 
and  Sciences  should  contact  advisors  within  each  subject  area  in  order  to  clarify 
questions  concerning  requirements  for  graduation,  for  with  the  dynamic  self- 
study  taking  place,  modifications  are  inevitable,  and  this  catalog  reflects  of  neces- 
sity only  the  requirements  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  STUDIES 

Professors:  Freeman,  Chairman;  Froehlich,  Haas,  Hecht,  Kahn,  Nanassy 

Associate  Professor:  Hoover 

Assistant  Professors:  Puglisi,  Rossetti,  Schwartz,  Stein 

Assistant  Professors  II:  McCauley,  Sherdell,  Uzzolino 

Objectives: 

Programs  in  Business  Studies  are  offered  to  serve  students  with  various 
interests  in  business  and  the  professions. 

1.  Those  who  plan  to  enter  business  in  some  area  of  general  management. 

2.  Those  who  plan  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  some  special  phase  of  business 
such  as  accounting,  data  processing,  finance,  management,  marketing,  and 
office  administration. 
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3.  Those  who  plan  lo  take  graduate  work  in  some  phase  of  management  in 
business,  industry,  government,  or  eommuniiy  organizations. 

4.  Those  who  plan  to  teaeh  bookkeeping  and  aecounting  as  well  as  general 
business  subjects  in  secondary  schools  by  qualifying  for  a  New  Jersey 
Secondary  Teachers  Certificate. 

5.  Those  who  plan  to  teach  secretarial  subjects  as  well  as  general  business 
subjects  in  secondary  schools  by  qualifying  for  a  New  Jersey  Secondary 
Teachers  Certificate. 

6.  Those  who  plan  to  teach  distributive  education  subjects  such  as  marketing, 
merchandising,  selling,  and  advertising,  as  well  as  general  business  subjects 
in  secondary  schools  by  qualifying  for  a  New  Jersey  Certificate  for  Coordi- 
nating Distributive  Occupations  Programs. 

7.  Those  from  other  majors  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  possible  career  in 
some  phase  of  business. 

8.  Those  who  plan  to  take  graduate  work  in  some  phase  of  education  for 
teaching  or  administrative  careers  in  secondary  schools,  technical  insti- 
tutes, community  colleges,  senior  colleges,  business,  government,  and 
community  organizations. 

All  work  in  Business  Studies  is  open  to  students  who  have  never  studied 
business  subjects  before  entering  the  college.  Students  who  have  had  advanced 
courses  in  non-accredited  institutions  comparable  to  those  offered  in  the  depart- 
ment can  take  advanced  standing  examinations  for  credit.  Transfer  students 
from  Community  Colleges  and  Senior  Colleges  are  given  credit  for  acceptable 
college  courses. 

Business  Studies  courses  are  provided  in  two  distinct  but  related  depart- 
ments: Business  and  Distributive  Education,  and  Business  Administration.  It 
is  hoped  that  students  considering  majoring  in  any  area  of  business  will  make  an 
appointment  to  discuss  questions  with  a  departmental  adviser. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

s.  hrs 
Humanities  15-18 

English  Composition  and  Literature  6 

Speech — Required  for  Teacher  Education  programs  3 

Electives  6-9 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  18-21 

History  and  Civilization  6 

Principles  of  Economics  (Macro-Micro)  (101,102)  6 

Psychology  in  Business  and  Industry  (270)  3 

Sociology — Large  Scale  Organizations  (303)  3 
Psychology — Human  Development  and  Behavior — 

Required  for  Teacher  Education  program  (100)  3 
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Recommended  Electives;   Money  and  Banking 
Labor  Economics,  Financial  Institutions  and 
Policy,  Public  Policies  Toward  Business,  and 
International  Economics 

Mathematics  and  Science  12-18 

Math.  111-112  Mathematics  Related  to  the  Social 
and  Management  Sciences — Required  for  all 
Business  Administration  programs  6 

Statistics — Required  for  Business  Administration 

programs  3 

Math.  101  Introduction,  104  Personal  Finance, 
and  105  Elements  of  Statistical  Reasoning  or 
Math.  111-1 12 — Required  for  Teacher  Education 
programs  6 

Introduction  to  Electronic  Data  Processing 

(12:436) — Required  for  Business  Administration 
or;  10:434  or  10:435 — Required  for  Teacher 
Education 

Recommended  Electives: 

Advanced  Mathematics  Related  to  Social  and 

Management  Sciences  (211-212)  3 

Basic  Computer  Programming  ( 1 2 : 437 )  3 

Quantitative  Decision  Making  for  Business  ( 1 2 :  438 )     3 

Physical  Education  1 

Electives  24 

TOTAL  GENERAL  EDUCATION  70 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  S  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

All  Business  and  Distributive  Education  majors  must  complete  a  minimum 
of  400  hours  of  full  time  related  business  experience  for  certification.  This  coop- 
erative work  experience  must  be  completed  before  the  senior  year  and  must 
include  at  least  two  summers  of  full  time  business  experience  in  office  and  dis- 
tributive occupations. 

All  Teacher  Education  students  are  required  to  observe  and  participate 
in  secondary  school  classes  in  their  area  of  specialization.  They  are  also  expected 
to  participate  in  related  co-curricular  activities. 

MAJOR  IN  ACCOUNTING  AND 
GENERAL  BUSINESS  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


General  Education  Core 
Business  Core  Requirements 

Principles  of  Business  Management 

Accounting  I — Financial 

Accounting  II — Managerial 

Legal  Environment  of  Business  I 

Finance  Management 

Marketing  Management 

Business  Policy  Seminar 

Education  Sequence 

65:200     Educational  Psychology 

The  Teacher,  School,  and  Society 
Philosophical  Foundations  of  Education  or 

Education  Elective 
Student  Teaching 


12 

101 

12 

201 

12:202 

12 

305 

12 

408 

12 

417 

12 

451 

15:424 
15:422 

15:403 


s.  hrs. 


70 
21 


Required  Courses: 
12:301, 


302 
12:306 
12:401 
10:401 
10:402 
10:406 


Intermediate  Accounting  III  &  IV 

Legal  Environment  of  Business  II 

Advanced  Accounting  or  Equivalent 

Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business 

Principles  &.  Methods  of  Teaching  Accounting 

Office  Management  and  procedures-Clerical 

Elective 


Recommended  Electives: 
10:101      Introduction  to  Business 
10:409     Consumer  Economics 
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10:449     Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  I  2 

10:450     Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  II  2 

11:452     Principles  of  Vocational  Education  2 

12:436     Introduction  to  Electronic  Data  Processing  3 


Total  128 

MAJOR  IN  SECRETARIAL  &  GENERAL  BUSINESS  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

General  Education  70 

Business  Core  Requirements  (see  Major  in  Accounting)  21 

Education  Sequence  (see  Major  in  Accounting)  17 

Required  Courses:  20 

12:306     Legal  Environment  of  Business  II  3 

10:103, 

104     Typewriting  I  &  II  0 

10:203, 

204     Typewriting  III  &  IV  3 

10:205     Stenography  I  0 

10:206     Stenography  II  3 

1 0 :  303     Stenography  &  Transcription  I  3 

10:304     Stenography  &  Transcription  II  1 

1 0 :  401     Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business  2 

10:403     Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  1 

10:404     Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

10:406     Office  Management  8c  Procedures-Clerical  3 

Recommended  Electives: 

10:101  Introduction  to  Business  3 

10:407  Office  Management  &  Procedures — Secretarial  3 

10:409  Consumer  Economics  3 

10:449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  I  2 

1 0 :  450  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  II  2 

11:452  Principles  of  Vocational  Education  2 

12:436  Introduction  to  Electronic  Data  Processing  3 

MAJOR  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

s.  hrs. 
General  Education  70 

Business  Core  (see  Major  in  Accounting)  20 

Education  Sequence  (see  Major  in  Accounting)  17 

Required  Courses:  20 

s.  his. 
11:419     Merchandise  Information  2 

11:422     Visual  Merchandising  3 
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11:453  CuiricLiiuni  Development  in  Distribulivc  Hducation  2 
1  1  :454      Prineiples  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

Distributive  Hducation  and  Coordination  3 
1  1  :456     Organization  and  Administration  of 

Distributive  Education  2 

12:406     Advertising  3 

12:418     Retail  Store  Management  2 

12:423     Buying  for  Distribution  2 

Elective  1 


Recommended  Electives 

10:101 
10:409 
11:414 
11:449 
11:450 
11:452 
12:306 
12:436 


Introduction  to  Business  3 

Consumer  Economics  3 

Merchandising  Mathematics  2 

Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  I  2 

Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  II  2 

Principles  of  Vocational  Education  2 

Legal  Environment  of  Business  II  3 

Introduction  to  Electronic  Data  Processins  3 


Total 


28 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

ihe  general  education  requirements  tor  majors  in  Business  Administra- 
tion are  listed  near  the  beginning  of  the  section  on  Business  Studies. 


s.  hrs. 


General  Education  Requirements 
Core  Requirements 

10:101  Introduction  To  Business 

12:201  Accounting  I — Financial 

12:202  Accounting  II — Managerial 

12:305  Legal  Environment  of  Business  I 

12:408  Finance  Management 

12:417  Marketing  Management 

12:451  Business  Policy  Seminar 

Electives  in  Business  Administration 


70 
21 


s.  hrs. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


24 


Electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  Business  Administration  courses. 
The  following  are  recommended  electives: 

12:102     Operations  Management  3 

12:306     Legal  Environment  of  Business  II  3 

12:310     Personnel  Management  3 

12:437     Basic  Computer  Programming  3 

12:438     Quantitative  Decision  Making  for  Business  3 

12:450     Business  Internship  4 


Free  Electives 


13 


Total 


128  s.  hrs. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  COURSES— 10:000 


10:101      introduction  to  Business 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  world 
of  business.  It  goes  into  the  functions  of 
business,  bank  services,  credit,  insurance, 
forms  of  business  organization,  location 
and  layout,  purchasing  and  stock  control, 
production  problems,  finance  and  personal 
problems. 

10:103     Typewriting  I 

This  course,  designed  for  students  who 
have  not  had  previous  instruction,  develops 
basic  typing  skills,  elements  of  letter  set- 
ups, tabulation,  and  manuscript  typing. 
Three  periods  a  week. 
Non-credit 


10:104     Typewriting  II 

This  course  aims  to  improve  speed  and  ac- 
curacy and  to  build  knowledge  of  advanced 
letter  forms  and  tabulations.  Three  periods 
a  week. 

Prerequisite:  10: 103. 
Non-credit 

10:203     Typewriting  III 

This  course  emphasizes  skill  building  and 
vocational  application  of  typing  skill  such 
as  preparation  of  material  for  duplicating, 
special  reports,  etc.,  are  developed.  Three 
periods  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  10: 104. 
/  '/2  semester  hours 
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10:204     Typewriting  IV 

1  his  course  is  a  conliniiation  of  Typewrit- 
iFig  III  and  complements  inslruclion  in 
10:404.  Two  periods  a  week. 

Prerequisite:  10:203. 
/  '/2  semester  hours 

10:205     Stenography  I 

The  theor>  of  Gregg  Diamond  Jubilee  ste- 
nography is  taught  in  this  beginning  course. 
The  student  learns  to  read  shorthand  flu- 
ently and  to  take  dictation  on  familiar  ma- 
terial. 
Non-credit 


stenographic    skills    are    improved.     Short- 
hand theory  is  reviewed  and  tested. 
Prerequisite:  10:303. 
/  .seinc.stcr  hour 

10:390,  391      Business  Independent 
Study  I  and  II 

Each  student,  under  the  guidance  of  a  fac- 
ulty sponsor,  is  to  conduct  an  in-depth 
study  of  a  current  problem  in  the  business 
field.  A  written  report  of  the  findings  of 
the  study  is  to  be  presented.  Admission  is 
by  application  submitted  to  the  department 
chairman. 
2  sefuester  hours  ecu  h 


10:206     Stenography  II 

Gregg  stenography  theory  is  thoroughly  re- 
viewed and  unfamiliar  dictation  is  given  at 
moderate  speeds.  Vocabulary  building  is 
emphasized. 

Prerequisite:  10:205. 

3  semester  hours 

10:300     Business  Mathematics 

This  course  teaches  mathematical  concepts 
which  enables  the  student  to  become  more 
effective  in  his  daily  living  and  in  his  teach- 
ing of  business  arithmetic,  percentage,  sim- 
ple and  compound  interest,  consumer  credit 
and  installment  buying,  savings  and  invest- 
ments, mortgages,  pensions,  annuities,  so- 
cial security,  taxation  and  insurance. 

Prerequisite:  Required  Courses  in  mathe- 
matics. 

2  semester  hours 

10:303     Stenography  and 
Transcription  I 

The  emphasis  is  upon  the  transcription  of 
shorthand  notes  into  typewritten  copy.  At- 
tention is  paid  to  sentence  structure,  correct 
grammar,  spelling,  and  the  development  of 
good  typewriting  techniques.  The  dictation 
speed  for  new  material  increases  as  the 
course  progresses. 

Prerequisite:  10:206. 

3  semester  hours 

10:304     Stenography  and 
Transcription   II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Stenogra- 
phy and  Transcription  I  and  complements 
instruction    in    10:403.     Transcription    and 


10:401      Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  General  Business 

Basis  of  this  course  is  the  methodology  of 
teaching  the  general  business  subjects,  in- 
cluding general  business,  business  law,  and 
consumer  education.  Content,  lesson  plan- 
ning, visual  aids,  and  evaluation  procedures 
are  considered  for  each  subject. 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  general  business 
courses 
2  semester  hours 

10:402      Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Accounting 

A  brief  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  accounting  instruction  and 
materials,  aims  and  objectives  in  the  light 
of  current  trends.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  textbook  selection,  lesson  planning,  class- 
room procedures,  tests  and  measurements, 
audio-visual  and  other  teaching  aids.  A 
test  of  subject  matter  competency  is  re- 
quired. 

Prerequisite:   12  semester  hours  of  account- 
ing. 
2  semesler  hours 

10:403      Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Shorthand 

This  course  complements  10:304:  The 
techniques  for  teaching  beginning  stenogra- 
phy and  advanced  dictation  and  transcrip- 
tion are  provided  in  this  course.  The  new- 
est methods  in  the  use  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies, audiovisual  aids,  system  changes,  are 
taught. 

Prerequisite:    10:303  and  evidence  by  test 
of  proficiency  in  stenography,  typewriting, 
and  transcription  skills. 
/  semester  hour 
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10:404     Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Typewriting 

This  course  complements  10:204  and  deals 
with  the  techniques  of  teaching  beginning 
and  advanced  typewriting  with  emphasis  on 
the  psychology  of  skill  development. 

Prerequisite:  10:203. 
/  semester  hour 


10:420     Field  Studies  in  Business 

Field  trips  are  made  to  observe  the  follow- 
ing types  of  business  activities,  production,' 
merchandising  and  advertising,  finance, 
transportation  and  communication,  em- 
ployer-employee relationships,  government 
and  business. 
2  semester  hours 


10:405     Business  Economics 

This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  busi- 
ness aspects  of  economics  as  related  to  the 
free  enterprise  system,  money,  credit  and 
banking,  gross  national  product,  and  de- 
vices measuring  economic  progress.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System,  business  fluctua- 
tions and  business  cycles,  taxation  and  gov- 
ernment finance  are  also  included  as  spe- 
cific areas  of  course  coverage. 

Prerequisite:     Required    courses    in    Eco- 
nomics 
3  semester  hours 

10:406     Office  Management  and 
Procedures — Clerical 

This  course  involves  filing  and  the  use  of 
machines  —  calculating,     duplicating,     ac- 
counting, special  typewriters  and  transcrib- 
ing. 
3  semester  hours 


10:407 


Office  Management  and 
Procedures — Secretarial 


This  course  involves  the  use  of  voicewriters 
and  duplicating  equipment.  The  duties  of 
the  secretarial  worker  are  studied.  Under- 
standing of  office  procedures  and  steno- 
graphic skills  are  strengthened  through  su- 
pervised ofiice  assignments  and  class  work 
projects. 

Prerequisite:  10:406 
3  semester  hours 

10:409     Consumer  Economics 

The  role  of  the  consumer  in  the  economy 
is  studied  with  the  emphasis  on  forces  af- 
fecting consumer  demand,  governmental 
and  private  agencies  aiding  the  consumer, 
and  development  of  intelligent  techniques 
for  buying  and  using  consumer  goods  and 
services. 

Prerequisite:  Required  courses  in  Econom- 
ics. 
3  semester  hours 


10:433     Seminar:  Study  of  Use  of 

Multiple-Channel  Equipment 
in  the  Business  Education 
Classroom 

This  seminar  concentrates  on  the  use  of 
multiple-channel  equipment  in  the  teaching 
and  development  of  skills;  explores  the 
learning  materials  presently  available;  ex- 
periments with  the  development  of  original 
learning  materials;  studies  problems  arising 
for  the  teacher  and  the  student  in  the  use 
of  such  equipment;  and  explores  the  possi- 
bility of  independent  study  in  the  skills 
areas.  Various  makes  of  equipment  are 
studied. 
3  semester  hours 


10:434     Introduction  to  Business 
Data  Processing 

This  course  familiarizes  the  student  with  the 
literature  and  vocabulary  of  business  data 
processing — input  and  output  media,  types 
of  equipment,  installations,  job  analysis 
and  systems  development. 
Prerequisite:  12:201. 
3  semester  hours 

10:435     Unit  Record  Equipment 

This  course  covers  the  concepts  and  opera- 
tional techniques  of  punch  card  data  proc- 
essing machines,  control  panel  wiring,  card 
punch,  accounting  machines,  verifiers  and 
sorters.  Four  hours,  lab  plus  two  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  10:434. 
3  semester  hours 

10:449     Supervised  Business  Work 
Experience  and  Seminar  I 

The  student  who  has  not  had  at  least  one 
year  full-time  business  experience  has  an 
opportunity  to  work  full-time  for  six  weeks 
during  the  summer  in  a  business  position 
under  college  supervision.  An  evening  con- 
ference is  held  weekly  to  discuss  problems 
related  to  the  work  experience  program. 
2  semester  hours 
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10:450      Supervised  Business  Work 
Experience  and  Seminar  II 

\  second  summer  of  uork  experience  simi- 
lar lo  10:449. 
Prerequisite:  10:449 
2  semester  hours 

10:470     Business  Education  for 

Teachers  of  the  Disadvantaged 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers 
of  business  subjects  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  disadvantaged  students.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  the  occupational  opportunities 
open  to  the  disadvantaged  and  the  secon- 
dary school  business  program  which  will 
prepare  them  for  these  occupations.  Teach- 
ers will  build  curricula  and  develop  special 
instructional  materials  and  methods  needed 
for  disadvantaged  students  in  the  inner-city 
schools. 
2  semester  hours 


10:480     Touch  Shorthand  in  Recording 
Communication 

This  course  introduces  keyboard  reaction 
patterns  and  theory  concepts  of  the  touch 
shorthand  machine,  develop  basic  skills  and 
knowledge  of  operating  the  machine.  There 
will  be  discussions  on  how  the  teacher 
would  organize  and  evaluate  a  course  in 
touch  shorthand. 
2  semester  hours 


10:490,  491      Business  Independent 
Study  III  and  IV 

Each  student,  under  the  guidance  of  a  fac- 
ulty sponsor,  is  to  conduct  an  in-depth 
study  of  a  current  problem  in  the  business 
field.  A  written  report  of  the  findings  of  the 
study  is  to  be  presented.  Admission  is  by 
application  submitted  to  the  department 
chairman. 
2  semester  hours  each 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  COURSES— I  1 :000 


11:414     Merchandising  Mathematics 

This  course  analyzes  the  problems  of  buy- 
ing; terms  of  purchasing,  tested  receiving 
and  marketing  procedures;  mathematics  of 
merchandising — setting  retail  price,  plan- 
ning mark-up  and  mark-down;  and  inven- 
tory controls.  (Part  time  work  experience 
is  recommended  when  taking  Merchandis- 
ing) 

Prerequisite:    Required  courses  in   Mathe- 
matics. 
2  semester  hours 

111:419     Merchandise  Information 

This  course  covers  standards  for  determin- 
ing quality  of  products  and  a  know  ledge  of 
how  to  take  care  of  them.  Manufacturing 
processes  of  various  products  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Prerequisite:   Required  courses  in  market- 
ing. 
2  semester  hours 

11:450     Supervised  Work  Experience 
and  Seminar  I 

Students  will  gain  supervised  paid-for  work 
experience  in  a  cooperating  department  or 
mass  merchandise  (discount)  store.  An 
evening  conference  is  held  weekly  to  dis- 
cuss related  problems.  The  work  program 
IS  in  operation  full  time  during  ten  to  twelve 
weeks  of  the  summer  session.   Undergradu- 


ates take   this  course  during  the   summer 
following  completion  of  sophomore  year. 

2  semester  hours 

11:422     Visual  Merchandising 

A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  and 
elements  of  color,  line,  form,  texture  and 
space  as  they  relate  to  displays,  merchan- 
dising and  advertising.  Topics  include  ap- 
propriate display  space,  lighting  arrange- 
ments, improvisation  of  display  equipment, 
the  use  of  papier  mache  forms,  seasonal  dis- 
plays, equipment  and  care  of  display  fix- 
tures. Four  hours,  lab  plus  two  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Required  courses  in  market- 
ing and  management. 

3  semester  hours 

11:451      Supervised  Work  Experience 
and  Seminar  II 

Supervised  paid-for  store  experience  is 
gained  in  a  specialty  or  limited-price  variety 
store.  An  evening  conference  is  held  week- 
ly to  discuss  related  problems.  Undergrad- 
uates take  this  course  during  the  summer 
following  completion  of  junior  year. 
2  semester  hours 

11:452      Principles  of  Vocational 
Education 

This  course  covers  the  basic  principles  and 
practices  of  vocational  education.    Topics 
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include  the  cooperative  federal-state  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  developed 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  George-Bar- 
den  Act,  George-Deen  Act,  1963  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  and  the  1968  Amend- 
ments. 
2  semester  hours 

11:453     Curriculum  Development  in 
Distributive  Education 

This  course  acquaints  educators  and  pros- 
pective educators  with  the  construction  of 
the  distributive  education  curriculum.  In- 
cluded are  an  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  community  in  curricu- 
lum planning,  group  cooperation  in  cur- 
riculum, the  over-all  development  of  the 
pupil,  developing  vocational  competencies 
in  curriculum,  adult  education  curriculum 
planning,  follow-up  procedures  and  the 
evaluation  of  curriculum. 
2  semester  hours 


11:454     Principles  and  Methods  of 

Teaching  Distributive  Education 
and  Coordination 

This  course  covers  the  basic  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  distributive  education. 
Coverage  includes  the  federal  legislation  as 


it  relates  to  the  program,  coordinator's 
duties,  methods  in  teaching  store  subjects, 
use  of  lecture  and  demonstration  in  teach- 
ing, forms,  reports  and  manuals,  planning 
the  lesson,  human  relations  for  store  per- 
sonnel, visual  aids,  free  sources  of  materi- 
als, textbook  evaluation,  trade  journal  use, 
and  the  DE  club  as  a  teaching  device. 
Teaching  demonstrations  are  also  a  part  of 
the  program. 

Students  are  required  to  participate  for  3 
semesters  in  the  co-curricular  activities  of 
the   Distributive   Education  Club  prior  to 
their  admission  to  the  methods  course. 
3  semester  hours 


11:456     Organization  and  Administration 
of  Distributive  Education 

This  course  acquaints  educators  and  pros- 
pective educators  with  the  objectives  of  dis- 
tributive education  and  with  the  organiz- 
ing, administering,  supervising  a  complete 
cooperative  program.  Areas  covered  are: 
organization  of  vocational  education  on  the 
federal,  state  and  local  levels;  surveys  of 
community  and  student  needs;  physical 
equipment  requirements;  advisory  commit- 
tees, and  the  use  of  public  relations  and  ex- 
tension programs. 
2  semester  hours 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION— 12:000 


12:101      Principles  of  Business 
Management 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  comprehensive 
study  of  basic  management  principles.  The 
topics  included  are  planning,  objectives, 
leadership,  coordination,  management  strat- 
egy and  business  decision  theory.  It  incor- 
porates related  subjects  such  as,  economics, 
money  and  banking,  managerial  account- 
ing, statistics  and  basic  occupational  re- 
search. 

3  semester  hours 

12:102     Operation  Management 

This  course  centers  on  the  interaction  of 
management  principles  with  emphasis  on 
coordination,  motivation,  controlling,  de- 
cision theory  and  advance  planning  tech- 
niques. The  interrelation  of  all  manage- 
ment principles  is  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  case  studies. 
Prerequisite:  Management  12:101 
3  semester  hours 


12:201     Accounting  I — Financial 

This  course  emphasizes  a  thorough  under- 
standing and  mastery  of  the  fundamental 
elements   of   accounting.     After   analyzing  i 
the   elementary   accounting  equations,   the 
student  learns  to  journalize,   post,  take  a  . 
trial    balance   and   prepare   financial   state- 
ments, and  close  the  books.    Special  jour- 
nals   and    controlling   accounts    are    intro- 
duced. 
3  semester  hours 

12:202     Accounting  II — Managerial 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  12:201. 
The  student  continues  to  use  special  jour-i 
nals,  controlling  accounts,  work  sheets, 
classified  statements,  reserves,  accruals,  de-i 
ferred  items,  reversals,  special  columns  and' 
business  papers.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  accounting  systems  and  controls,  par- 
ticularly corporations  costs,  analysis  and' 
interpretation. 
Prerequisite:  12:201 
3  semester  hours 
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12:208     Salesmanship 

This  course  covers  ihe  selection  of  pros- 
pects, sales  presentation,  overcoming  ob- 
jections of  the  customer,  closing  the  sale 
and  "plus"  selling.  Assigned  sales  presen- 
tations are  incorporated  in  the  applications 
of  the  selling  techniques  learned.  (Part- 
lime  work  experience  is  recommended 
when  taking  Salesmanship.) 
3  semcslcr  hours 

12:301      Accounting  III — Intermediate 

In  this  intermediate  course  there  is  empha- 
sis on  all  phases  of  partnership  and  corpo- 
rate accounting,  including:  the  formation 
of  partnerships  and  accounts  and  records; 
corporate  surplus  and  dividends;  corporate 
stocks  and  bonds.  Departmental  and 
branch  accounting  are  presented  through 
exercises  and  laboratory  problems. 
Prerequisite:  12:202 
3  semester  hours 

12:302     Accounting  IV — Intermediate 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  12:301. 
Manufacturing  and  cost  accounting  pro- 
cedures are  presented  with  complete  analy- 
sis for  the  advanced  student  of  accounting. 
Job  order  and  process  accounting  are  stud- 
ied in  detail  as  well  as  the  problems  of  bud- 
gets and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
of  financial  statements. 
Prerequisite:  12:301 
3  semester  hours 

12:303     Auditing 

Techniques  and  procedure  in  the  conduct 
of  audits  of  various  types  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  balance  sheet  audit;  in- 
cludes consideration  of  audit  working  pa- 
pers, correction  of  books,  and  preparation 
of  audit  reports. 
Prerequisite:  12:302 
'  3  semester  hours 

12:305      Legal  Environment  of 
Business  I 

A  study  of  law  and  its  relationship  to  soci- 
ety, classes  and  sources  of  law,  the  judicial 
system,  and  court  procedure.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  contracts  and  agency. 
Case  materials  and  problems  are  used.  The 
Uniform  Commercial  Code  is  used  as  the 
basis  for  statutory  interpretation. 
3  semester  hours 


12:306      Legal  Environment  of 
Business  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  12:305.  It 
covers  negotiable  instruments,  personal 
property,  bailments,  and  sales.  Case  mate- 
rials and  problems  are  used.  The  source  for 
statutory  interpretation  is  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code. 

Prerequisite:  12:305. 

3  semester  hours 


12:307     Cost  Accounting  I 

The  determination  of  product  costs  and  ele- 
ments of  cost  control  is  applied  to  basic  job 
order,  process,  and  standard  cost  systems. 
Also  included  is  an  examination  of  the  na- 
ture of  manufacturing  costs  and  the  use  of 
relevant  accounting  data  for  purposes  of 
improved  decision  making. 

3  semester  hours 


12:308     Cost  Accounting  II 

Estimating  cost,  budgets  and  cost,  standard 
cost,  analysis  and  control  of  costs,  break- 
even analysis,  and  differential  cost  analy- 
sis. 

Prerequisite:  12:307 

3  semester  hours 


12:309      Management — Basic 
Supervision 

This  course  develops  ability  in  the  super- 
vision of  workers.  Included  are  attitudes 
and  values,  methods  of  motivation,  super- 
visory planning  and  decision-making,  work 
simplification,  leadership  and  counseling 
employees. 

Prerequisite:  12: 101 

3  semester  hours 


12:310     Personnel  Management 

This  course  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  per- 
sonnel techniques  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  cultural,  social,  economic,  and  tech- 
nical changes  in  our  society,  and  their  ef- 
fect on  personnel  policies.  Designed  to  in- 
clude the  in-depth  study  of  manpower  re- 
quirements and  supply,  selection  proced- 
ure, interviewing  and  counseling  tech- 
niques, merit  evaluation,  transfers,  execu- 
tive development,  job  evaluation  and  wage 
classification. 
3  semester  hours 
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12:401     Advanced  Accounting  I 

This  course  emphasizes  problems  related  to 
basic  accounting  principles,  cost  accounting 
and  intermediate  accounting.  Topics  con- 
sidered include  determination  of  net  in- 
come, valuation,  consignments,  preparation 
and  analysis  of  financial  statements,  part- 
nerships and  bankruptcy. 
Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  of  account- 
ing. 
3  semester  hours 

12:402     Advanced  Accounting  II 

Accounting  problems  peculiar  to  consoli- 
dated financial  statements,  mergers,  foreign 
exchanges,  estates,  and  trusts. 
Prerequisite:  12:401 
3  semester  hours 

12:406     Advertising 

This  course  covers  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures involved  in  the  planning,  prepara- 
tion, and  application  of  advertising  in  a  re- 
tail store.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
definition  of  sales  promotion,  objectives, 
establishment  of  policies,  analysis  of  sales 
potentials,  evaluation,  coordination  and 
follow-up  of  sales  promotion.  (Part-time 
work  experience  is  recommended  when 
taking  Advertising). 

2  semester  hours 

12:408     Finance  Management 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  financing  of  business  organi- 
zations from  the  time  of  their  inception  and 
promotion,  during  expansion,  and  during 
the  period  of  reorganization.  Problems  in- 
volving financing  by  means  of  stocks,  bor- 
rowing capital,  mortgages,  bonds,  and 
notes  are  solved. 
Prerequisite:  12:201 

3  semester  hours 

12:411     Tax  Accounting  I 

This  course  gives  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  federal  tax  structure.  Extensive 
training  is  provided  in  the  application  of 
basic  principles  to  the  specific  problems  of 
the  individual.  All  forms  involved  in  indi- 
vidual tax  returns  are  studied. 

Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  of  account- 
ing. 

3  semester  hours 


12:412     Tax  Accounting  II 

Advanced  phases  of  income  taxation  with 
particular  attention  to  corporations,  part- 
nerships, and  estates. 
Prerequisite:  12:411 
3  semester  hours 

12:413     Budgetary  Control 

This  course  studies  budgetary  organization, 
development  of  various  types  of  budgets 
and  supplementary  schedules,  business 
forecasts  of  sales  and  production,  and  flex- 
ible budgets. 
Prerequisite:  12:307 
3  semester  hours 

12:417     Marketing  Management 

This  course  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
modern  marketing  techniques  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  consumer  buying  habits, 
marketing  institutions,  market  research 
techniques  advertising,  pricing,  promotion, 
packaging,  and  salesmanship.  Economics, 
statistics  and  management  theories  relating 
to  marketing  are  incorporated  in  this  com- 
prehensive course. 
3  semester  hours 

12:418     Retail  Store  Management 

This  course  acquaints  students  with  the 
problems  involved  in  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  retail  organization,  customer  ad- 
justment policies,  store  protection  and  the 
latest  kinds  of  equipment  used  by  retail 
stores  are  also  discussed  and  evaluated. 
(Part-time  work  experience  recommended 
when  taking  Retail  Store  Management.) 

2  semester  hours 

12:419     Market  Research 

This  course  covers  the  application  of  mar- 
ket research  to  areas  in  advertising,  product 
strategy,  sales  management,  and  distribu- 
tion. It  includes  the  role  of  research  in 
company  decisions  on  product  design,  med- 
ia, retailing,  and  sales  forecasting.  Cases 
are  used  to  stimulate  reality. 
Prerequisite:  12:417 

3  semester  hours 

12:421      Principles  of  Investments 

This  is  a  general  course  in  investments, 
trusts,  and  estates.  It  concerns  itself  with 
types  of  securities,  diversification,  sources 
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of  information,  operation  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket,   and    analysis    of   financial    statements 
and  also  covered  are  trusts,  wills,  and  es- 
tate planning. 
3  scnu'stcr  hours 

12:423      Buying  for  Distribution 

This  course  covers  the  functions  of  the 
merchandise  division  of  a  store:  the  func- 
tions and  facets  of  the  buyer,  problems  in 
the  store,  customer  demand  analysis,  com- 
parison shopping,  planning  the  buyer's 
budget,  staples  for  independent  stores, 
chain  stores,  resident  buying  offices  and 
foreign  buying. 

Prerequisite:  Required  courses  in  Market- 
ing and  Management 

2  semester  hours 

12:436      Introduction  to  Electronic 
Data  Processing 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  computers. 
The  course  covers  the  development  of 
computer  systems  from  manual  applica- 
tions through  punched  card  systems  to  the 
stored  program.  Numbering  systems,  flow- 
charting, the  various  types  of  input  and 
output  devices  and  the  characteristics  and 
functions  of  computer  components  are 
discussed.  In  addition,  basic  program- 
ming knowledge  is  developed. 
Prerequisite:  12:202 

3  semester  hours 

12:437     Basic  Computer  Programming 

Problem-  oriented  programming  languages 
are  studied.  Business  applications  will  be 
programmed  in  FORTRAN  and  COBAL. 
Students  will  have  opportunity  to  define, 
flowchart,  and  program  business  prob- 
lems. Such  programs  will  also  be  debugged 
via  the  computer. 

Prerequisite:  12:436 
3  semester  hours 

12:438     Quantitative  Decision-Making 
for  Business 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  decision- 
making process  under  conditions  of  cer- 
tainty, risk,  uncertainty,  conflict,  and  com- 
petition. Study  is  made  of  the  theoretical 
basis  for  management  decisions  and  the 
elements  of  the  decision-making  process. 
The  theory  of  games  and  simulation  will 
be  applied  toward  the  solution  of  typical 
managerial  problems. 


Il 


Prerequisite:   Math.  Ill,  1  12  or  equivalent 

and  12:436 

3  semester  hours 


12:450      Business  Internship 

The  student  obtains  a  full  time  on-the-job 
experience  in  a  business  organization  under 
college  supervision.  During  this  work  ex- 
perience, the  student  investigates  and  dis- 
cusses in  a  seminar  such  topics  as  job  analy- 
sis; job  description:  human  relations  prob- 
lems; job  study  guides;  job  training  tech- 
niques, occupational  experience  and  job 
problems. 
4  semester  hours 

12:451      Business  Policy  Seminar 

This  is  the  final  senior  integrating  course  in 
which  the  student  brings  together  what  he 
has  learned  in  the  functional  fields  of  busi- 
ness and  applies  this  knowledge  in  the 
analysis  and  solution  of  complex  business 
problems.  The  case  method  and  visits  to 
business  firms  will  be  used  to  determine 
corporate  strategy  and  implementing  that 
strategy. 
3  semester  hours 

12:452     Advanced  Salesmanship 

The  behavioral  science  of  selling  is  covered 
including  the  strategy  of  selling,  impor- 
tance of  timing,  tailoring  selling  to  the  in- 
dividual prospect,  sales  psychology,  crea- 
tive selling,  and  the  nature  of  prospects' 
motivation.  Sales  executives  are  invited  to 
the  classroom  to  answer  questions  and  re- 
late personal  experience  of  the  professional 
salesman. 

Prerequisite:   12:208 
3  semester  hours 

12:453     Current  Retail  Trends 

A  comprehensive  introduction  to  and  eval- 
uation of  the  field  of  retailing.  The  trends 
that  indicate  the  future  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  the  retail  field,  including  con- 
sumer and  marketing  developments,  are 
considered.  Current  periodic  literature  is 
examined  and  outside  speakers  supplement 
classroom  lectures. 
3  semester  hours 

12:454     Advertising  Media 

This  course  in  advertising  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  various  advertising  media, 
such  as  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  tele- 
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vision,  and  direct  mail,  and  to  evaluate 
their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  campaigns. 
3  semester  houh's 

12:455     Credit  and  Collections 

Study  is  made  of  the  nature,  basis  and 
meaning  of  credit  and  credit  control.  Top- 
ics include  functions  of  credit,  credit  in- 
struments, types  of  credit,  elements  of  de- 
dermining  credit  risk,  sources  of  credit  in- 
formation, and  collection  procedures. 
3  semester  hours 

12:456     Retail  Personnel 
Administration 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  per- 
sonnel responsibilities  of  all  retail  execu- 
tives. A  critical  evaluation  of  current  per- 
sonnel policies  and  practices  of  successful 
retail  stores  is  made.  Visiting  store  execu- 
tives are  invited  to  discuss  personnel  ad- 
ministration in  the  classroom. 
3  semester  hours 

12:457     Sales  Management 

The  place  of  the  sales  manager  in  modern 
retail  marketing  is  covered  as  well  as  sales 
organization,  sales  operations,  sales  plan- 
ning, and  sales  analysis.  Also  considered 
are  the  selection  and  training  of  salesmen, 
ethical  problems  in  sales  management,  and 
social  responsibilities  of  a  sales  manager  in 
today's  marketing  operations. 
3  semester  hours 

12:458     Executive  Leadership  in 
Retailing 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  kinds  of  interrelation- 
ships among  people  in  the  retail  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  to  give  him  insight  into  the 
techniques  and  problems  of  the  modern 
executive.  Awareness  of  the  need  for  lead- 
ership and  decision-making  is  covered. 
3  semester  hours 


12:459      Developing  Retail  Training 
Programs 

Analysis  of  training  problems  confronting 
managers  in  both  line  and  staff  positions  are 
covered.  The  course  includes  both  selling 
and  non-selling  programs,  general  training 
of  personnel  in  the  store  as  it  relates  to 
store  policies,  store  organization,  and  mo- 
rale. Job  analysis  and  evaluation  as  well  as 
training  of  executives  and  supervisors  for 
transfer,  promotion,  and  versatility  are  con- 
sidered. 
3  semester  hours 


12:460 


Business  Management 
Problems 


The  problems  approach  is  used  in  this  ad- 
vanced course  in  considering  such  topics  as 
business  ownership,  finances,  location  and 
layouts,  purchasing,  personnel,  and  mana- 
gerial controls. 

3  semester  hours 


12:461     Accounting  Systems  and  Data 
Processing 

Deals  with  analysis  of  accounting  systems 
and  the  organization  of  accounting  infor- 
mation for  use  with  manual  and  automated 
methods. 
3  semester  hours 


12:462     Advanced  Business  Law 
Cases 

Designed  to  furnish  a  broad  understanding 
and  background  in  areas  requiring  consid- 
erable training  to  be  effective  in  the  class- 
room. Cases  are  concerned  with  the  topics 
of  contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  insur- 
ance, bailments,  carriers,  sales  property, 
landlord  and  tenant,  torts,  and  business 
crimes. 

Prerequisite:    6  semester  hours  of  business 

law 

3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Professors:  Hall,  Chairman;  Ruslink 

Assistant  Professors:  Bullock,  Guthrie,  Hudson,  Kelley,  Sandford 
Instructors:  Alcaro,  Bernstein,  Disnius,  Daniel,  Graef,  Hatzenbuhler, 
Mukherjee,  Rackages,  Schlegal,  Silver,  Strom,  van  der  Ziel 

DEPARTMENTAL  OBJECTIVES 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  offers  programs  to  serve  students 
with  various  interests: 

1.  those  planning  an  entry  level  position  in  an  existing  or  emerging  home  eco- 
nomics profession; 

2.  those  interested  in  a  liberal  education  to  build  a  background  for  professional 
careers  and  for  responsibilities  of  community  and  family  life; 

3.  those  transferring  from  other  institutions  who  want  to  major  in  home  eco- 
nomics; 

4.  those  from  other  majors  who  want  to  broaden  their  education  by  selecting 
electives  in  home  economics; 

5.  those  who  want  to  take  home  economics  courses  to  fulfill  their  general  edu- 
cation requirements; 

6.  those  planning  to  enter  graduate  work  in  some  area  of  home  economics. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SERVICES 

Several  supplemental  programs  enhance  the  offerings  of  the  department. 

Professional  Off-Campus  Experience — Home  Economics  majors  supple- 
ment on-campus  studies  with  work  experience  in  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions which  employ  professional  home  economists.  Opportunities  are 
available  through  required  and  elective  courses. 

Merrill-Palmer  Institute — The  department  has  a  cooperative  program 
with  the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Selected  students 
majoring  in  Home  Economics  may  spend  their  entire  junior  year  or  the 
fall  semester  of  their  senior  year  at  the  Institute,  receiving  transfer  credit 
for  intensive  study  and  experience  in  the  area  of  family  relations  and  child 
development. 

PROFESSIONAL  CURRICULUMS 

Programs  of  study  can  be  planned  within  the  four  curriculums  offered  in 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics.  These  curriculums  are  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  with  varying  interests.  They  are  described  on  the  following 
pages. 

The  course  requirements  for  the  first  year  are  much  the  same,  so  the  stu- 
dent has  time  to  consider  possibilities  in  all  areas  of  home  economics  before 
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choosing  the  one  best  suited  to  individual  goals.  Each  student  has  a  faculty  ad- 
visor under  whose  guidance  a  program  is  planned  to  prepare  the  student  for  a 
professional-position. 

This  curriculum  is  planned  for  male  and  female  students  interested  in 
foods  and  nutrition  positions  who  wish  to  meet  the  academic  requirements  of 
the  American  Dietetic  Association  for  admission  to  approved  dietetic  intern- 
ships and  eligibility  for  membership  in  the  association.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
students  who  want  to  work  as  hospital  dietitians,  community  nutritionists  or 
nutrition  consultants  with  health  and/or  welfare  organizations  and  agencies. 
Students  are  also  prepared  for  positions  as  directors  of  food  services  in  college 
residence  halls,  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  school  lunch  programs,  cafeterias 
or  commercial  food  services,  if  electives  are  selected  properly. 


General  Education  Requirements 

Electives 

Core  Requirements 

Major  Requirements 


Total 


s.  hrs. 
43 
21 
14 
50 


128  s.  hrs. 


Program  Requirements: 

s.  hrs. 

26:206  Principles  of  Food  Preparation  3 

26:302  Nutrition  Education  Techniques  3 

26:306  Nutrition  3 

26:312  Meal  Management  3 

26:313  Food  Service  Equipment  3 

26:314  Organization  and  Management  of  Food  Services  3 

26:330  Food  and  Man  3 

26:402  Quantity  Food  Purchasing  and  Production  3 

26:405  Community  Nutrition  3 

26:410  Experimental  Foods  3 

26:418  Nutrition  in  the  Life  Cycle  3 

26:427  The  Inner  City  Family  3 

26:450  Diet  Therapy  4 

26:451  Externship  in  Foods  and  Nutrition  3 

82:435  Biochemistry  4 

10:201  Accounting  3 

Science  Requirements: 

81:270  Elementary  Microbiology  OR  3 

81:287  Human  Biology  3 

82:107  AND  3 

82:108  College  Chemistry  I  &  II  3 
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Concentration  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  educators  for  positions  in  public 
schools  grades  K-12;  adult  programs;  business  or  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  this  curriculum  qualifies  the  graduate  for  teaching 
home  economics  in  New  Jersey,  including  those  departments  which  are  federally 
aided. 

Students  who  elect  26:430  and  26:435  will  receive  dual  certification  for 
teaching  in  New  Jersey  nursery  school/kindergarten. 

s.  hrs. 

General  Education  Requirements  43 

Professional  Sequence  for  Education  20 

Electives  15 

Core  Requirements  14 

Major  Requirements  36 


hours : 


Total  128  s.  hrs. 

All  home  economics  majors  are  required  to  complete  a  core  of  14  semester 

26: 100     Home  Economics  as  a  Profession  3 

26:101     The  Family — An  Interdisciplinary  Approach  3 

26:200,  201     The  Family — Contemporary  Needs  and  Issues  6 

26:400     Senior  Seminar  2 

Concentration  IN  CHILD  SERVICES 

This  curriculum  is  designed  for  those  students,  male  and  female,  wishing 
to  prepare  for  various  professional  and  occupational  opportunities:  working 
with  young  children  either  as  an  administrator  or  teacher  in  early  childhood  pro- 
grams in  public  schools,  private  nursery  schools,  public  day  care  centers,  or  com- 
munity family  centers;  as  Home  Visitors  working  with  infants  or  supervising 
hospital  playrooms;  as  specialists  in  child  welfare  connected  with  community 
agencies. 

s.  hrs. 
General  Education  Requirements  (see  p.  60)  43 

Electives  35 

Core  Requirements  14 

Major  Requirements  36 


Total  128  s.  hrs. 

Students  wishing  New  Jersey  State  Certification  to  teach  nursery  school  should  elect  the 
following  Professional  Sequence  for  Education: 
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Education  (15:424  and  an  education  elective) 
Educational  Psychology 
Student  Teaching 

26 :  435     Program  Planning  in  Early  Childhood 
Education  (Methods) 


s.  hrs. 

6 
3 
8 


Total 


20  s.  hrs. 


Program  Requirements: 


26:105 

Clothing  and  Culture 

3 

26:207 

Child  Development  I 

3 

26:209 

Family  Relations 

3 

26:305 

Money  Management 

3 

26:306 

Nutrition 

3 

26:312 

Meal  Management  or 

26:330 

Food  and  Man 

3 

26:315 

Language  and  Literature  for  Young  Children 

3 

26:317 

Field  Experiences  in  Children's  Services 

3 

26:408 

Organization  and  Management  of  Child  Care  Centers 

3 

26:427 

The  Inner  City  Family 

3 

26:430 

Creative  Experiences  in  Early  Childhood 

3 

15:431 

Individual  and  Group  Dynamics 

3 

Program  Requirements: 

s 

.hrs 

26:102 

Clothing  Construction 

3 

26:105 

Clothing  and  Culture 

3 

26:108 

Equipment  in  the  Home 

2 

26:203 

Textiles 

3 

26:206 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

3 

26:207 

Child  Development  I 

3 

26:209 

Family  Relations 

3 

26:303 

Housing 

3 

26:306 

Nutrition 

3 

26:312 

Meal  Management 

3 

26:407 

Consumer  Action 

3 

Home  Economics  Electives 

4 

Concentration 

IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  WITH  LIBERAL  ARTS 

This  curriculum  is  designed  for  the  student  wishing  to  combine  home  eco- 
nomics study  with  a  general  education  background.  The  curriculum  provides 
a  basis  for  professional  careers,  for  graduate  study  and  for  responsibilities  of 
community  and  family  hfe. 
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Liberal-General  Education  Requirements 

43-55  s.  hrs. 

Electives  39-51  s.hrs. 

Core  Requirements  14  s.  hrs. 

Major  Requirements  20  s.  hrs. 

Program  Requirements: 

Select  a  minimum  of  two  courses  from  at  least  three  of  the  following 
groups,  for  a  total  of  20  semester  hours. 

Group  I  s.  hrs. 

26:205     Family  Economics  3 

26:301      Consumers  and  the  Market  3 

26:305     Money  Management  3 

26:310     Individual  and  Family  Problem  Solving  3 

26:403     Home  Management  Residence  3 

26:407     Consumer  Action  3 

26:412     Problems  in  Management  3 

26:422     Consumer  and  Family  Law  3 

Group  2 

26 : 1 05     Clothing  and  Culture  3 

26:203     Textiles^  3 

26:303     Housing  3 

26:320     Interior  Design  3 

Group  3  s.  hrs. 

26:306     Nutrition  3 

26:307     Nutrition  in  Developing  Countries  3 

26:330     Food  and  Man  3 

26:405     Community  Nutrition  3 

26:418     Nutrition  in  the  Life  Cycle  3 

Group  4 

26 : 207     Child  Development  I  3 

26:209     Family  Relations  3 

26:308     The  Child  in  the  Community  3 

26:419     Child  Development  II  3 

26:427     The  Inner  City  Family  3 

26:429     Family  Sociology  3 

Group  5 

26:351      Volunteer  in  the  Community  2-4 

26:409     Independent  Study  2 

26:432     Women  in  Contemporary  Society  3 
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INFORMATION  FOR  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Careful  planning  enables  a  student  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics  at  Montclair  State  College  without  loss  of  credit.  Potential  transfer 
students  should  examine  carefully  the  list  of  required  courses  in  the  selected 
major.  Any  student  who  plans  to  transfer  for  the  junior  year  should  write  for 
suggestions  or  preferably  call  the  Home  Economics  Department  for  a  conference 
before  the  start  of  the  sophomore  year. 


Suggested  two  year  program  without  Home  Economics  courses: 

Sophomore 

Human  Biology  or 
Bacteriology 

Speech  (if  in  Education) 

Humanities  electives 
(Music,  Fine  Arts, 
Philosophy,  Religion) 

Educational  Psychology 
(if  in  Education) 

Math/Science  elective 
Electives  to  bring  total  to 
30  s.  hrs. 


Freshman 

s 

hrs. 

English 

6 

General  and  elementary 

organic  chemistry 

6 

General  Psychology 

3 

Social  Science  elective 

3 

(Sociology,  economics, 

political  science, 

anthropology) 

History  or  Civilization 

6 

Physical  Education  ( 1  year) 

1 

Electives  to  bring  total  to 

30  s.  hrs. 

5 

s.  hrs. 

3 
3 
6 


12 


Total 


30  s.  hrs. 


Total 


30  s.  hrs. 


26:100 


Home  Economics  as  a 
Profession 


Home  economics  is  explored  to  provide 
orientation  to  the  philosophy  of  the  profes- 
sion. Field  experiences  with  home  econo- 
mists in  a  variety  of  settings  are  designed 
to  give  exposure  to  the  breadth  of  profes- 
sional opportunities. 
3  semester  hours 


26:102     Clothing  Construction 

The  fundamentals  of  clothing  construction 
are  applied  to  garments  using  commercial 
patterns.  Various  methods  of  achieving 
well-fitted  garments,  the  organization  and 
management  of  work  procedures,  and 
equipment  are  included. 
3  semester  hours 


26:101     The  Family — An 

Interdisciplinary  Approach 

Basic  insights  and  concepts  from  the  social 
sciences  are  presented  in  surveying  the  his- 
tory and  structure  of  the  family  and  its 
place  as  a  basic  but  changing  institution  in 
modern  America.  A  study  of  how  the 
home  economist  related  to  this  institution. 
3  semester  hours 


26:105     Clothing  and  Culture 

Clothing  selection  is  analyzed  in  terms  of 
cultural,  social,  psychological  and  eco- 
nomic influences.  Values  involved  in 
clothing  choices  are  related  to  individual 
needs.  Consideration  is  given  to  color,  de- 
sign, fabric  and  accessories. 
3  semester  hours 
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26:200,  201      The  Family: 

Contemporary  Needs  and 
Issues 

Ways  in  which  families  of  different  compo- 
sitions and  socio-economic  levels  solve  pro- 
blems relating  to  needs  and  issues.  Exam- 
ples of  needs  are:  food,  shelter,  financial 
protection;  issues  include  use  of  leisure 
time,  consumer  responsibility  and  changing 
roles. 
6  semester  hours 

26:202     The  Textile  and  Clothing 
Industry 

(Formerly  Textiles  and  the 
Consumer) 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  textile  and  clothing  in- 
dustry, dealing  with  those  factors  which 
spur  progress,  affect  supply  and  demand, 
and  ultimately  affect  the  consumer.  The 
history,  economic  structure,  patterns  of 
production,  distribution  and  marketing  of 
several  textile  and  clothing  industries  will 
be  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  92:200  Economics  or  equiva- 
lent. 
3  semester  hours 

26:203     Textiles 

The  recognition  and  analysis  of  fibers,  fab- 
rics, and  finishes  is  centered  around  prob- 
lems in  the  selection  and  buying  of  textiles 
for  clothing  and  household  purposes.  Con- 
sumer education  in  the  field  of  textiles  (fac- 
tors relating  to  durability  uses,  care,  cost) 
and  textile  economics  is  stressed. 
Prerequisites:  82:107  and  108  General 
Chemistry  or  the  equivalent. 
II   3  semester  hours 

26:204     Advanced  Clothing 
Construction 

A  conceptual  approach  to  problems  en- 
countered in  custom  dressmaking  is  stud- 
ied. Projects  are  chosen  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  fabric  characteristics, 
selection  of  appropriate  construction  tech- 
niques, and  suitability  of  fashion  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

Prerequisite:  26: 102  Clothing  Construction 
or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


26:206      Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

ThiN  course  is  an  introduction  to  food  selec- 
tion, purchasing,  and  preparation  with  em- 
phasis on  principles  and  techniques  of  prep- 
aration. 
3  semester  hours 

26:207     Child  Development  I 

(Formerly  the  Preschool  Child) 

This  course  studies  the  development  and 
socialization  of  the  child  from  infancy  to 
school  age.  Sensitivity  to  the  learning  proc- 
ess is  developed  by  focusing  on  how  chil- 
dren learn  through  play.  Supervised  ob- 
servation and  participation  with  groups  of 
preschool  children  is  included. 
Prerequisite:  65:201  Child  Psychology. 
3  semester  hours 

26:209     Family  Relations 

(Formerly  Psychology  of 
Family  Relations) 

Following  the  family  life  cycle,  the  course 
covers  typical  issues,  emotional  patterns, 
and  developmental  tasks  of  late  adoles- 
cence, courtship,  adjustment  in  marriage, 
pregnancy,  child  rearing,  later  stages  of 
parenthood,  and  old  age.  Students'  own  re- 
lationships, values,  and  sex  roles  are  dis- 
cussed and  compared  with  facts  and  trends 
of  American  society. 
3  semester  hours 

26:302      Nutrition  Education 
Techniques 

Students  learn  procedures  and  techniques 
used  in  teaching  foods  and  nutrition  to 
youth  and  adults;  individual,  group,  and 
mass  methods. 

Prerequisite:    26:306  Nutrition  or  equiva- 
lent. 
3  semester  hours 


26:306      Nutrition 

This  is  a  basic  study  of  the  food  we  eat,  its 
functions  in  the  human  body,  and  diet  re- 
quirements    for    people     in     various     age 
groups.    Open  to  all  students. 
3  semester  hours 

26:307      Nutrition  in  Developing 
Countries 

This  course  is  a  study  of  nutritional  prob- 
lems in  developing  countries,  including  an 
analysis  of  factors  which  contribute  to  mal- 
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nutrition,  effects  of  under-nutrition  and 
malnutrition, -methods  of  assessing  nutri- 
tion status  of  a  population,  and  application 
of  measures  for  improvement  of  nutrition. 
Prerequisite:  26:306  Nutrition. 
3  semester  hours 

26:308     The  Child  in  the  Community 

This  course  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
child's  environment  in  determining  the 
child's  adaptation  to  school.  The  special 
needs  of  children  growing  up  in  families 
of  deviant  patterns  are  examined  and  utili- 
zation of  specialists  and  agencies  in  the 
community  are  investigated. 
3  semester  hours 

26:312      Meal  Management 

Students  plan,  purchase,  prepare  and  serve 
adequate  and  attractive  meals  for  the  fam- 
ily at  various  income  levels. 
Prerequisite:    26:206    Principles    of    Food 
Preparation  and  26:306  Nutrition. 
3  semester  hours 

26:313     Food  Services  Equipment 

(Formerly  Design  and  Layout 
of  Food  Services) 

Students  study  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
design  and  layout  of  equipment  utilized  in 
food  service  systems. 

2  semester  hours 

26:314     Organization  and  Management 
of  Food  Service 

This  course  studies  principles  of  manage- 
ment as  applied  to  various  food  services; 
administrative  problems  including  business 
procedures,  personnel  management,  food 
cost  control  and  food  merchandising. 

3  semester  hours 

26:315      Language  and  Literature  for 
Young  Children 

This  course  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
children's  expression  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings through  language.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  purpose  and  techniques  of  cre- 
ating informal  and  formal  discussions, 
reading  and  telling  stories  and  stimulating 
children's  storytelling  and  creative  writing. 
Books,  stories,  poems,  and  records  are  in- 
troduced and  criteria  for  evaluating  ap- 
propriate material  for  the  preschool  pro- 
gram are  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 


26:316      Infant  Development 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  infant  as 
a  developing  individual  within  the  family. 
Theory  and  research  in  the  area  of  human 
infancy  as  related  to  cognitive  and  emo- 
tional growth  during  the  first  two  years  of 
life  are  examined. 
3  semester  hours 


26:317 


Field  Experiences  in 
Children's  Services 


Planned  and  supervised  experiences  in  se- 
lected agencies  offering  services  for  chil- 
dren such  as  hospital  playrooms,  orphan's 
homes,  day  care  centers. 
Prereuisite:  26:207  Child  Development  I 
or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

26:320      Interior  Design 

The  selection,  organization  and  evaluation 
of  furnishing  for  the  residential  environ- 
ment are  related  to  everyday  life  and  indi- 
vidual needs.  Design  elements  of  line, 
form,  light,  color,  texture  and  ornament 
are  studied  in  relation  to  interior  space. 
3  semester  hours 

26:330     Food  and  Man 

This  is  a  study  of  world  food  patterns,  di- 
verse ways  in  which  man  provides  for  and 
attaches  meaning  to  his  food;  nutritional 
problems  in  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world;  nutritional  significance  of  a 
changing  food  supply. 
3  semester  hours 

26:351     Volunteer  in  the  Community 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  role  of  i 
the  individual  in  the  community  as  a  vol- 
unteer solving  the  socio-economic-civic- 
educational  problems  facing  individuals 
and  families.  Volunteer  participation  as  an 
individual  and  in  groups  will  be  studied. 
2-4  semester  hours 

26:395     Techniques  for  the  Study  of 
Child  Personality 

The  student  is  introduced  to  a  variety  of 
skills  and  tools  designed  to  help  the  teacher 
become  more  aware  of  the  needs,  motiva- 
tions, competencies  and  values  of  young 
children.  Opportunities  are  provided  to 
systematically  observe  and  record  children's 
activities. 
3  semester  hours 
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26:400     Senior  Seminar 

A  study  of  the  role  of  professional  home 
economists  in  meeting  contemporary  socie- 
tal needs  and  an  examination  of  recent  re- 
lated research, 
2  seiuestcr  hours 


26:401 


The  Teaching  of  Home 
Economics 


Students  are  prepared  for  teaching  home 
economics.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  cur- 
riculum development  and  the  use  of  ma- 
terials and  teaching  strategies  appropriate 
to  home  economics.  Students  will  be  as- 
signed for  30  hours  observation  in  a  pub- 
lic school  and  given  orientation  for  student 
teaching. 
3  semester  hours 


26:402 


Quantity  Food  Purchasing 
and  Production 


This  is  a  study  of  adequate  menu  planning 
for  large  groups,  use  of  standardized  reci- 
pes and  standardized  portion  service,  quan- 
tity purchase  and  preparation  of  foods,  and 
other  aspects  of  group  feeding. 
Prerequisite:  26:312  Meal  Management  or 
Equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


26:404     Vocational  Education 

Principles  and  practices  of  vocational  edu- 
cation including  history,  development,  or- 
ganizations, and  objectives  are  studied.  Ob- 
servations in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams are  required. 

2  semester  hours 

26:405     Community  Nutrition 

Students  learn  the  application  of  basic  nu- 
trition knowledge  through  working  with 
people  and  community  agencies.  Nutrition 
problems  are  assessed  and  educational  pro- 
grams are  planned  to  correct  them.  Field 
studies  and  group  projects  are  included. 
Prerequisite:  26:306  Nutrition  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3  semester  hours 


26:406     Tailoring 

The  concepts,  procedures  and  skills  of  cus- 
tom tailoring  are  presented.  Custom  and 
factory-made  tailored  garments  are  com- 
pared and  evaluated. 


Prerequisite:  26:  102  Clothing  Construction 
or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

26:408      Organization  and 

Management  of  Child  Care 

Centers 

(Formerly  Organization  and 

Management  of  Nursery 

Schools) 

The  basic  principles  of  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration are  applied  to  developing  a 
sound  program  in  preschool  education.  The 
course  includes  study  of  the  learning  proc- 
ess as  applied  to  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  staff;  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  individual  classrooms  as  well 
as  the  total  school  program;  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  school  to  such  community 
services  and  agencies  as  health,  social  wel- 
fare, parents'  organizations,  and  school 
boards. 

Prerequisite:   26:207  Child  Development  I 
or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

26:409      Independent  Study 

An  opportunity  to  study  in  depth  advanced 
areas  of  home  economics  which  are  not  of- 
fered in  the  regular  curriculum. 

2  semester  hours 

26:410     Experimental  Foods 

Scientific  principles  underlying  food  prep- 
aration are  studied.  Laboratory  experi- 
ments are  designed  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
varying  ingredients  and  preparation  pro- 
cedures on  the  quality  of  food  products. 
Prerequisites:  82:107  and  108  General 
Chemistry  and  26:206  Principles  of  Food 
Preparation  or  Equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

26:411      Research  in  Foods 

Students  apply  in  the  scientific  method  in 
the  design  and  performance  of  experimen- 
tal food  problems  and  in  the  interpretation 
and  evaluation  or  results.  Independent 
laboratory  research. 

Prerequisite:  26:410  Experimental  Foods. 
3  semester  hours 

26:415     Adult  Education  in  Home 
Economics 

This  course  is  designed  for  home  econo- 
mists interested  in  teaching  adults  in  school, 
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community  and  extension  programs.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  understanding  the  adult 
learner  and  developing  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  teaching  strategies.  Observa- 
tions in  adult  education  programs  are  re- 
quired. 

Prerequisite  26:401  The  Teaching  of  Home 
Economics  or  Equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

26:417     Special  Studies  in  Child 
Services 

An  opportunity  to  explore  in  depth  a  spe- 
cial concern  in  the  area  of  family  life  and 
child  development.  Non-majors  with  suffi- 
cient background  admitted  with  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

26:418     Nutrition  in  the  Life  Cycle 

Students  apply  basic  principles  and  research 
findings  to  good  nutrition  for  all  age  groups. 
Prerequisite:  26:306  Nutrition. 
3  semester  hours 


lyzed.   This  course  provides  elective  credits 
toward  Supervisor's  Certificate. 
Prerequisites:    Classroom   teaching  experi- 
ence. 

3  semester  hours 

26:424     Work  Shop  in  Home  Economics 

This    course    provides    an   opportunity    to 
study  selected  current  problems  in  the  field 
of  home  economics. 
2  semester  hours 


26:425 


Home  Economics  in  the 
Middle  School 


Philosophy  and  organization  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  the  middle  school.  Supervisory 
techniques  and  curriculum  development  are 
examined  to  provide  a  basis  for  designing 
courses.  This  course  provides  elective  cred- 
its toward  Supervisor's  Certificate. 

Prerequisite:  Classroom  teaching  experi- 
ence. 

3  semester  hours 


26:419     Child  Development  II 

Designed  to  further  the  student's  under- 
standing of  the  psycho-social  needs  of  the 
child  as  it  affects  the  practices  of  care  and 
guidance  of  young  children.  Feelings,  atti- 
tudes, and  values  are  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  management  of  specific  behavioral 
patterns. 

Prerequisite:  26:207  Child  Development  I 
or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


26:420 


Teaching  Family  Living  in  the 
Public  Schools 


Study  and  selection  of  subject  matter  and 
strategies  for  teaching  family  living  are  de- 
veloped as  an  integral  part  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics curriculum. 

Prerequisites:  26:209  Family  Relations  and 
26:401  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics 
or  equivalents. 
2  semester  hours 

26:423     Supervision  of  Home 
Economics 

Curriculums,  current  trends,  facilities,  pro- 
fessional literature  and  evaluation  tech- 
niques are  studied.  The  necessary  com- 
petencies for  the  role  of  supervisor  are  ana- 


26:427     The  Inner  City  Family 

This  course  studies  families  with  various 
kinds  of  disadvantages:  social,  economic, 
educational,  physical  and  cultural.  Primary 
focus  is  on  families  from  lower  socio-eco- 
nomic and  minority  groups.  Provision  for 
individual  field  experiences  will  be  part  of 
the  course. 

3  semester  hours 


26:428     Behavioral  Patterns  in  Home 
Economics  Programs 

Participants  study  and  learn  skills  to  devel- 
op rapport  in  the  teaching-learning  context 
and  the  effect  that  this  skill  has  in  determin- 
ing the  quality  and  degree  of  attainment  of 
home  economics  objectives. 

Prerequisite:  Prior  teaching  or  student 
teaching  experience. 

3  semester  hours 

26:429     Family  Sociology 

Studies  of  the  nature  and  place  of  the  fam- 
ily as  an  institution  are  compared  and  ana- 
lyzed. An  underlying  theme  is  the  influence 
of  rapid  social  change  on  the  American 
family. 
3  semester  hours 
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26:430     Creative  Experiences  in  Early 
Childhood 

Designed  to  give  students  direct  experi- 
ences in  the  areas  of  art,  music,  and  science 
for  the  preschooler. 

3  semester  hours 


26:431      Parent  Education 

Procedures  for  establishing  a  positive  team 
approach  between  the  parent  and  teacher 
in  the  child's  school  life  are  presented.  Par- 
ent-teacher interaction  is  analyzed  in  terms 
of  how  the  teacher  interprets  parental  anxi- 
eties, conducts  individual  conferences,  and 
organizes  group  meetings. 

3  semester  hours 


26:436     Flat  Pattern  Design 

Principles  of  flat  pattern  design  are  studied 
to  create  and  develop  original  designs  for 
apparel.  A  basic  pattern  is  used  to  execute 
designs  which  are  related  to  the  use  of  fab- 
ric on  a  human  form. 

Prerequisite;  26: 102  Clothing  Construction 
or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

26:440     Practicum  in  Home  Economics 
as  a  Profession 

This  practicum  gives  the  student  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  as  a  trainee  with  a  profes- 
sional home  economist  in  business,  a  com- 
munity agency  or  an  organization. 
8  semester  hours 


26:432     Women  in  Contemporary 
Society 
(Formerly  two  hours) 

A  study  of  the  historical  developments  and 
social  forces  which  have  shaped  the  status 
of  women  as  it  exists  in  America  today. 
Outstanding  current  concerns  are  discussed 
and  stress  is  placed  on  the  variety  of  role 
options  available  to  today's  women. 
3  semester  hours 


26:433     Evaluation  in  Home  Economics 

Students  study  the  philosophy,  purpose,  and 
variety  of  techniques  for  gathering  and 
weighing  evidence  for  evaluating  home  eco- 
nomics programs  and  their  objectives.  Stu- 
dents may  focus  on  local,  state,  and  federal 
programs  and  their  special  accountability 
processes. 

3  semester  hours 


26:435     Program  Planning  in  Early 
Childhood  Education 

Students  learn  the  principles  of  curriculum 
development  for  planning  programs  for 
preschool  children. 

Prerequisite:  26:207  Child  Development  I 
or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 


26:447     Consumer  Education 
Techniques 

Students  will  learn  curriculum  develop- 
ment, teaching  strategies,  resources,  and 
materials  related  to  teaching  consumer  ed- 
ucation in  home  economics  programs. 
Prerequisite:  26:407  Consumer  Action  oi 
equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

26.450      Diet  Therapy 

This  course  is  designed  to  include  the  ap- 
plication of  basic  nutritional  principles  and 
diet  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  con- 
ditions other  than  normal. 
Prerequisites:  82:435  Biochemistry;  81:270 
Microbiology;  81:287  Human  biology  or 
equivalents. 
4  semester  hours 

26:451      Externship  in  Foods  and 

Nutrition 
This  is  a  planned  and  supervised  experience 
in  selected  quantity  food  services  or  agen- 
cies, clinics  or  organizations  involved  in  nu- 
trition problems  in  the  community. 
Prerequisites:  26:306  Nutrition;  26:402 
Quantity  Food  Purchasing  and  Production; 
26:302  Nutrition  Education  Techniques  or 
equivalents. 

3  semester  hours 


L 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Professor :  Earl,  Chairman 

Associate  Professor :  Rosser 

Assistant  Professor:  Olsen 

Assistant  Professors  II:  Dorner,  Goodall,  Schumm,  Teryek 

Instructor:  Atkins,  Endres,  Walencik 

Instructor:  Atkins 

The  industrial  education  program  provides  technical  experience  by  a 
breadth  of  exposure  to  all  areas,  or  depth  of  experience  by  selecting  two  or  more 
areas  of  specialization.  The  areas  of  specialization  offered  are:  Design,  Drafting, 
Graphic  Arts,  Wood,  Plastics,  Metal,  Electricity,  Power. 

Industrial  Education  majors  are  provided  two  options.  1 ) .  Those  who 
complete  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  are  certified  to  teach  industrial  arts  in 
the  elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  senior  high  schools  of  New 
Jersey.  2).  Those  who  desire  to  work  in  industry,  in  lieu  of  the  professional 
sequence  of  education  courses,  select  additional  industrial  education  courses. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion and  Technology  are  encouraged  to  gain  industrial  experience.  Cooperative 
industrial  work  experience  courses  are  offered  in  the  summertime  for  college 
credit,  under  department  supervision,  to  enable  the  students  to  gain  recognized 
industrial  experience. 

Industrial  Education  is  a  comprehensive  major;  no  minor  is  offered. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  MAJOR 
Required  Courses: 

s.  hrs. 

28:110     Foundations  of  Design  3 

28:120     Graphic  Communication  3 

28:130     Foundations  of  Industry — Graphic  Arts  Communications  3 

28:140     Foundations  of  Industry — Wood  3 

28:250     Foundations  of  Industry — Plastics  3 

28:260     Foundations  of  Industry — Metals  3 

28:270     Electricity  Fundamentals  3 

28:280     Foundations  of  Industry — Power  3 

28:301      Principles  of  Industrial  Education  3 

28:402     Curriculum  and  Teaching  of  Industrial  Education  (3) 

Industrial  Education  Electives  23 

50 
53 
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28:110     Foundations  of  Design 

Creativity,  brainstorming,  problem  solving 
and  analysis  are  methods  which  are  con- 
sidered and  applied  in  the  solution  of  fun- 
damental problems  of  designing  with  ma- 
terials. 
3  semester  hours 

28:120     Graphic  Communication 

All  aspects  of  graphic  communication  are 
surveyed   with  particular   emphasis  on  its 
role  in  the  industrial  and  business  world. 
3  semester  hours 

28:130 — Foundations  of  Industry — 

Graphic  Arts  Communication 

Graphic  Arts  Communication  provides  an 
opportunity  to  explore  the  fundamental  op- 
erations of  the  major  printing  processes. 
Topics  concerning  the  use  of  type,  compo- 
sition, proofing,  imposition,  and  platen 
presswork  are  covered.  Screen  process  is 
explored  through  the  use  of  hand  cut  sten- 
cil operations.  The  lithographic  method 
permits  exploration  of  the  basic  fundamen- 
tals of  offset  printing. 
3  semester  hours 


28:140 


Foundations  of  Industry- 
Wood 


An  overview  of  the  wood  product  industries 
with  emphasis  on  the  lumber  industry, 
standard  hand  tool  and  common  machine 
operations,  as  well  as  basic  finishing  proc- 
esses. 
3  semester  hours 


28:250 


Foundations  of  Industry — 
Plastics 


A  study  of  the  plastics  industry  and  ma- 
chine operations  in  the  manipulation  of  a 
variety  of  plastic  materials.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  fundamental  principles  and  con- 
cepts, machine  processing,  as  well  as  ma- 
terial selection,  equipment  use  and  safety. 
3  semester  hours 


28:260 


Foundations  of  Industry — 
Metals 


An  introductory  study  of  concepts  and 
processes  involving  metalic  materials  sup- 
plemented by  related  laboratory  experi- 
ences. 

3  semester  hours 


27:270     Electricity  Fundamentals 

The  student  is  provided  the  opportunity  to 
explore  the  basic  concepts  of  electricity  and 
how  these  concepts  are  applied  to  the  world 
around  us. 
3  semester  hours 


28:280 


Foundations  of  Industry — 
Power 


An  overview  of  the  design,  development, 
function  and  operation  of  common  power 
sources.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  recipro- 
cating internal  combustion  engine. 
3  semester  hours 


28:301 


Principles  of  Industrial 
Education 


Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  philosophy, 
history,  professional  organizations,  librar- 
ies, employment  opportunities,  school  sys- 
tems, programs,  and  public  laws  as  they 
relate  to  the  principles  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 
3  semester  hours 

28:321      Industrial  Drafting 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  concepts,  princi- 
ples and  skills  of  technical  drafting  in  re- 
lation to  contemporary  industrial  practices 
and  processes.  Students  acquire  the  basic 
skills  necessary  for  typical  mechanical 
graphic  communication. 
Prerequisite:  28:120  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:322     Technical  Illustration 

The  translation  of  orthographic  drawings 
into  three  dimensional  pictoral  drav/ings. 
Primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
preparation  of  engineering  and  publication 
illustrations.  Students  will  explore  the  vari- 
ous methods  and  techniques  in  technical  il- 
lustration. 

Prerequisite:    28:120  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:331      Letterpress  Reproduction 

The  fundamentals  of  letterpress  printing 
are  studied  in  relation  to  the  graphic  arts 
industry.  Topics  covered  are  the  historical 
development  of  printing,  layout,  type  styles, 
type    cases,    spacing,    hand     composition. 
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proofing  methods,  lockup  and  imposition, 
manual  and  automatic  platen  press  opera- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:   28:130  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:332     Screen  Process  Reproduction 

Screen  Process  Reproduction  provides  a 
background  in  both  screen  process  printing 
and  elementary  line  photography.  Topics 
covered  are  hand  cut  films,  photographic 
films,  and  photographic  processes. 
Prerequisite:  28:130  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:333     Black  and  White  Photography 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  photographic 
processes  concerned  with  continuous  tone 
photography.  Topics  covered  are  dark- 
room construction,  chemicals  for  process- 
ing, equipment  for  processing,  film  expo- 
sure techniques,  contact  printing,  enlarg- 
ing, drying,  and  mounting  photographs. 
Prerequisite:  28:130  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:341      Machine  Woodwork 

The  in-depth  study  of  the  shaping  of  wood 
by  use  of  portable  electric  and  machine 
woodworking  operations.  Included  are  all 
phases  of  machine  operation,  maintenance, 
jig  and  fixture  design. 

Prerequisite:   28:140  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 


Stress  is  placed  on  process  procedure,  cycle 
preparation  and  adjustment,  material  selec- 
tion and  use,  machine  setup  and  function, 
sequential  operation,  mold  use  and  under- 
standing, maintenance  of  equipment  and 
safety. 

Prerequisite:  28:250  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:352     Plastics  Molding  and  Forming  II 

An  intermediate  laboratory  course  con- 
cerned with  the  manipulative  processes  of 
extrusion,  blow  molding  and  thermoform- 
ing.  Stress  is  placed  on  process  procedure, 
cycle  development  and  adjustment,  mate- 
rial selection  and  use,  equipment  setup  and 
machine  function,  sequential  operation, 
machine  variation  in  style,  function  and  op- 
eration, mold  use  and  understanding,  as 
well  as  maintenance  and  safety. 
Prerequisite:  28:250  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 


28:353     Plastics  Molding  and 
Forming  III 

An  intermediate  laboratory  course  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  processes  of 
bonding,  lamination,  encapsulation,  foam- 
ing, coating,  expanding  and  reinforcing. 
Stress  is  placed  on  procedural  application, 
cycle  development  and  adjustment  where 
applicable,  equipment  variation  in  style 
function  and  operation,  mold  use  and  un- 
derstanding, as  well  as  maintenance  and 
safety. 

Prerequisite:   28:250  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 


28:344     Cabinet  Construction 

In  the  general  field  of  cabinetmaking,  built- 
in,  kitchen  and  fine  furniture  cabinet  con- 
struction are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  use  of  industrial  construction  pro- 
cedures in  fabricating  cabinets. 
Prerequisite:  28:140  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:351      Plastics  Molding  and  Forming  I 

An  intermediate  laboratory  course  con- 
cerned with  the  manipulative  processes  of 
injection  molding,  compression  molding, 
transfer  molding  and  rotational   molding. 


28:361      Machine  Metal  Technology 

The  study  of  contemporary  machine  metal- 
work  involving  layout,  machining  and  pre- 
cision control.  Laboratory  activities  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  machine  practices  in  the  metals 
industry. 

Prerequisite:   28:260  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:362     Machine  Tool  Technology 

The  study  and  discussion  of  current  ma- 
chine tool  concepts,  processes  and  present 
day  applications.   Laboratory  activities  will 
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afford  the  opportunity  for  students  to  be- 
come involved  with  sophisticated  machine 
techniques  such  as  gear  cutting,  tracer  hithe 
operation  and  experimental  machining 
techniques. 

Prerequisite:   28:260  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:364     Metal  Casting  Technology 

The  study  of  contemporary  industrial  metal 
casting  techniques.  Laboratory  activities 
will  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  casting  practices 
as  applied  to  the  metals  industry. 
Prerequisite:  28:260  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:371      Electronic  Fundamentals 

Dynamic  circuit  conditions  and  the  analy- 
sis of  their  electronic  concepts  through  the- 
oretical and  experimental  means  are  stud- 
ied. 

Prerequisite:   28:270  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:372     Electron  Tubes  and 
Semi-Conductors 

Circuits  employing  solid  state  devices  and 
electron  tubes  will  be  studied.  Laboratory 
experiments  will  permit  the  student  to  ana- 
lyze circuit  conditions. 
Prerequisite:  28:371  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:381      Industrial  Power 

An  advanced  study  of  power  consisting  of 
experiences  dealing  with  existing  and  ex- 
perimental power  sources,  diesel,  rocket, 
turbine  and  rotary  combustion  engines,  and 
external  combustion  converters. 
Prerequisite:  28:280  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:382     Basic  Automotive  Mechanics 

Experience  will  be  provided  in  electronic 
diagnosis  of  automobile  engines  and  the 
development  of  various  manipulative  skills 
associated  with  basic  auto  repair.  Secondary 
systems  such  as  hydraulic  brakes,  lighting, 


front  end  and  suspension  systems  will   be 

studied. 

Prerequisite:     28:280     or     permission     of 

instructor. 

3  semester  hours 


28:402 


Curriculum  and  Teaching  of 
Industrial  Education 


Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  professional 

preparation  for  student  teaching  in  relation 

to  planning  courses  of  study,  lesson  plans, 

behavioral  objectives,  methods  of  teaching 

study  and  program  evaluation  of  Industrial 

Education. 

3  semester  hours 

28:403     Industrial  Arts  In-Service 

Supervised  Student  Teaching 
Seminar 

The  seminar  provides  the  industrial  arts 
major  with  the  opportunity  to  receive  su- 
pervised student  teaching  during  the  first 
semester  of  his  teaching  experience.  Stu- 
dents who  register  in  the  seminar  must  have 
completed  all  college  work  except  student 
teaching. 

Prerequisite:    Application  through  the  de- 
partment office  prior  to  registration. 
8  semeter  hours 

28:404     A,  B  or  C  Independent  Studies 
in  Industry 

Independent  Studies  in  Industry  is  designed 
to  encourage  students  to  pursue  individual 
study  problems  under  the  guidance  of  a 
sponsoring  faculty  member.  The  study  to 
be  performed  will  be  based  on  a  problem 
jointly  agreed  upon  by  the  student  and  the 
faculty  sponsor. 

Prerequisite:    Application  through  the  de- 
partment office  prior  to  registration. 
1-3  semester  hours  each 

28:405     Field  Studies  of  Industry 

Representative  industries  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area   are  visited  to  note  and  evaluate 
management,    labor,    materials,    processes 
and  products  of  industry. 
General  College  Elective 
2  semester  hours 

28:406     A,  B  or  C  Cooperative 

Industrial  Work  Experience 

Through  observation,  discussions,  written 
reports,  and  actual  supervised  experience, 
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the  student  should  become  more  aware  of 
the  attitudes,  skills  and  knowledge  required 
by  modern  industry.  The  student  is  aided  in 
finding  meaningful  paid  summer  employ- 
ment which  is  directly  related  to  his  planned 
teaching  area.  The  course  may  be  taken 
three  times,  provided  each  experience  is  dif- 
ferent or  in  more  depth. 
Prerequisite:  Application  through  the  de- 
partment office  prior  to  registration. 
General  College  Elective 

2  semester  hours  each 

28:407     Technical  Writing  Seminar 

Students  from  all  departments  are  encour- 
aged to  develop  ideas  of  a  practical  nature 
that  can  be  prepared  as  technical  material. 
The  students  individual  practical  problem 
will  be  developed  in  the  form  of  a  profes- 
sional technical  publication.  All  majors  in- 
terested in  developing  an  applied  technical 
problem  are  encouraged  to  register.  Exam- 
ples of  applied  technical  problems  are: 
Speech  &  Theater  Department — stage  light- 
ing, set  design;  Fine  Arts  Department — 
metal  sculpturing  techniques:  Science  De- 
partment— laboratory  equipment  design: 
Math  Department — geometric  visual  aids; 
Home  Economics — model  making  for  in- 
terior decorating;  Industrial  Education  & 
Technology — experimental  equipment  de- 
sign, new  material  uses;  Business  Depart- 
ment— business  machine  applications. 
Prerequisite:  Application  through  the  De- 
partment office  prior  to  registration. 
General  College  Elective 

3  semester  hours 

28:411      Design  in  Industry 

The  industrial  designer's  approach  to  de- 
sign dictates  the  course  activities.  Students 
design  products  which  are  adaptable  to  mass 
production  techniques  in  the  contemporary 
market. 
3  semester  hours 

28:423     Architectural  Drafting — 
Residential 

The  basic  functions  of  an  architect  are 
studied  in  relation  to  residential  architec- 
ture. Students  will  design  a  residential 
house  and  prepare  a  complete  set  of  con- 
struction drawings.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  graphic  communication,  house  construc- 
tion principles,  planning,  and  the  writing 
of  specifications. 
3  semester  hours 


28:424     Engineering  Graphics 

The  fundamentals  of  descriptive  geometry 
are  explored  in  conjunction  with  ortho- 
graphic projection  as  a  system  of  identify- 
ing three-dimensional  space  data  for  the 
graphical  solution  of  applied  engineering 
problems. 

3  semester  hours 


28:425     Architectural  Design  and 
Engineering 

The  study  of  basic  aesthetic,  functional  and 
structural  design  in  residential  and  light 
building  structures.  Basic  information  con- 
cerns typical  building  materials  and  meth- 
ods of  construction  pertaining  to  general 
house  planning.  Also,  environmental  con- 
trol, lighting  and  wiring,  and  water  and 
sewage  systems  will  be  investigated  and 
studied. 

3  semester  hours 


28:434     Offset  Lithography 

A  presentation  of  the  industrial  processes, 
techniques,  and  skills  necessary  to  produce 
reproductions  by  the  photo-offset  litho- 
graphic process.  Topics  covered  are  copy 
preparation,  camera  techniques,  line  and 
halftone  photography,  densitometry,  strip- 
ping, platemaking  and  presswork. 

Prerequisite:   28:130  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 


28:435     Advanced  Offset  Lithography 

The  Photo-Offset  Lithography  course  is  de- 
signed to  equip  the  advanced  graphic  arts 
major  with  additional  technical  information 
and  skills  necessary  for  a  comprehensive 
background  of  the  lithographic  industry. 
Topics  covered  are  photographic  chemistry, 
advanced  halftone  techniques,  posterization, 
duo-tones,  trio-tones,  densitometry,  screen 
calibration,  advanced  stripping,  advanced 
platemaking,  advanced  presswork,  and  color 
printing. 

Prerequisite:   28:434. 

3  semester  hours 

28:436     Color  Photography 

The  study  of  color  photography  with  empha- 
sis on  the  basic  techniques  and  processes. 
Topics  covered  are  analysis  of  light,  evalua- 
tion of  color,  color  transparency  develop- 
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ment,  color  negative  development,  enlarg- 
ing, and  densimetric  control. 
Prerequisite:    28:333  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

J  semester  hours 


tional    procedure    and    processes,    and    ma- 
terial application. 

Prerequisite:    28:250  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 


28:437     Color  Separation 

A  course  designed  to  provide  the  advanced 
graphic  arts  major  with  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  color  separation  and  how 
it  is  used  in  graphic  reproduction.  Topics 
covered  are  light,  color,  films,  sensitivity, 
masking,  color  correcting,  color  proofing, 
stripping,  exposure  controls,  densimetric 
measurements,  screens,  screen  angles,  and 
press  operations. 

Prerequisite:  28:435. 

3  semester  hours 


28:443     Wood  Technology 

A  study  of  the  origins,  development  and 
advances  made  in  the  field  of  woods.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  nature  of  wood,  the 
physical  characteristics  and  properties  of 
wood.  Stress  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  man- 
ufacturing processes,  industrialization  and 
mechanization  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
wood  industry,  including  occupational 
groups. 

Prerequisite:  28:140  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3  semester  hours 


28:446     Residential  Construction 

The  materials  and  processes  of  residential 
construction  are  studied.  Students  research 
one  or  more  materials  and/or  processes 
now  used,  or  which  might  be  used  in  house 
construction.  Stress  is  placed  on  the  proc- 
esses of  house  framing  and  plank  and  beam 
construction. 

Prerequisite:  28:140  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3  semester  hours 


28:456     Plastics  Technology 

Advanced  plastic  technology  is  concerned 
with  developing  technical  proficiency  and 
mechanical  skill  in  regard  to  injection  mold- 
ing, compression  molding,  transfer  mold- 
ding,  extrusion,  lamination,  casting  and 
epoxy  molding.  Stress  is  placed  upon  skill 
development,  mold  and  die  making,  opera- 


28:463     Metal  Technology 

A  study  of  current  industrial  metalworking 
concepts  and  processes;  such  as  quality  con- 
trol, metallurgy,  numerical  control  and 
principles  of  automation.  Laboratory  ac- 
tivities will  afford  the  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  become  involved  in  production 
techniques  and  individual  experiments  as 
found  in  the  metal  industries. 
Prerequisite:  28:260  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:466 — Welding  Technology  I 

An  introduction  to  modern  welding  using 
both  electric  arc  and  oxyacetylene  equip- 
ment. Students  acquire  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  fundamentals  through  lecture,  dem- 
onstration and  ample  practice  sessions. 
Open  to  all  industrial  arts  majors,  required 
of  all  metals  majors.  Laboratory  fees 
$25.00. 

Prerequisite:   28:260  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
2  semester  hours 

28:467     Welding  Technology  II 

A  continuation  of  28:466.  Principles  of 
welding  equipment  operation  and  safety  are 
reinforced.  More  sophisticated  welding  op- 
erations are  introduced.  Students  continue 
to  log  practice  hours  and  qualify  for  the 
State  Welding  Certificate  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  course. 
Designated  primarily  for  the  industrial  arts 
metals  or  power  major  who  wishes  welding 
certification. 
Prerequisite:  28:466. 

2  semester  hours 

28:473     Electronic  Circuit  Applications 

Students  are  provided  the  opportunity  to 
combine  various  basic  electrical  circuits  to 
produce  useful  devices.  The  eff'ect  of  chang- 
ing characteristics  upon  these  devices  will 
be  studied. 

Prerequisite:  28:372  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3  semester  hours 
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28:474     Industrial  Electronic  Circuits 

Circuits  of  greater  complexity  relating  to 
industrial  and  commercial  applications  will 
be  examined  through  theoretical  analysis 
and  laboratory  experimentation. 
Prerequisite:  28:372  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:475     Introduction  to  Logic  Machines 

Computers   and   mentors   will   be   studied 
from  the  orientation  of  their  effect  on  in- 
dustry and  society  and  from  the  perspective 
of  their  construction  and  operation. 
General  College  Elective. 
3  semester  hours 

28:483     Power  Technology 

The  advanced  technical  study  of  internal 
and  external  combustion  engines  and  of 
fluid  power.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  es- 
tablished engines,  power  sources  in  the  de- 
velopmental stages  will  be  examined.  Much 
of  the  course  work  will  consist  of  work  on 
individual  problems  in  power. 

Prerequisite:  28:280  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:484     Fluid  Power 

An  introduction  to  fluid  power  theory  and 
application.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  understanding  of  the  basic  laws  and 
principles  of  fluid  power  as  they  relate  to 
prevalent  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  systems. 
Laboratory  experiences  are  provided  to  as- 
sist the  student  in  gaining  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  frequently  used  components  and 
circuitry. 

Prerequisite:  28:280  or  permission  of  the 

instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

28:485     Fluidics 

An  introduction  to  fluidic  devices  and  sys- 
tems with  emphasis  on  logic,  computation, 
and  control  functions.  Laboratory  experi- 
ences are  provided  to  permit  the  student  to 


develop  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  fluidic 
controls. 

Prerequisite:   28:280  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 


28:490     Jewelry  Making  and  Lapidary 

Laboratory  experience  includes  the  design 
of  pieces  that  will  involve  casting  and 
wrought  jewelry  processes.  Lapidary  expe- 
riences cultivate  skills  in  sawing,  shaping, 
polishing  and  mounting  stones  to  exhibit 
their  inherent  qualities. 
General  College  Elective. 
3  semester  hours 

28:491     Construction  Technology 

An  integrated  two-part  related  program. 
The  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  intro- 
duction to  the  construction  segment  of  in- 
dustrial technology  as  conceived  and  devel- 
oped by  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum 
Project  (lACP).  The  course  will  provide 
the  Industrial  Arts  teacher  with  sufficient 
technical  knowledge  and  skills  to  be  profes- 
sionally ready  to  teach  the  innovative  sec- 
ondary school  curriculum,  "The  World  of 
Construction."  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  trial  teaching-learning 
experiences. 

3  semester  hours 

28:492     Manufacturing  Technology 

An  integrated  two-part  related  program. 
The  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  intro- 
duction to  the  manufacturing  segment  of 
industrial  technology  as  conceived  and  de- 
veloped by  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum 
Project  (lACP).  The  course  will  provide 
the  Industrial  Arts  teacher  with  sufficient 
technical  knowledge  and  skills  to  be  profes- 
sionally ready  to  teach  the  innovative  sec- 
ondary school  curriculum,  "The  World  of 
Manufacturing."  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  trial  teaching- 
learning  experiences. 

3  semester  hours 
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PANZER  SCHOOL  COUNCIL 

In  1958,  Panzer  College,  a  single-purpose  institution  devoted  entirely 
to  preparing  teachers  of  physical  education  and  health,  was  incorporated  within 
Montclair  State  College  becoming  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and 
Hygiene  at  Montclair  State  College.  The  school  has  functioned  as  a  department 
of  the  College. 

As  a  result  of  a  growing  demand  for  courses  in  this  area,  the  Panzer 
School  Council,  consisting  of  the  chairmen  of  each  of  the  above  departments, 
has  been  established. 

Objectives 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Panzer  School  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  a  diversified  program  of  high  professional  quality  which  will  en- 
able the  student  to  develop  those  traits,  qualities,  and  characteristics  which 
will  help  him  to  function  effectively  as  an  individual,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a 
member  of  his  community. 

2.  To  supply  leadership  in  programs  of  recreation  and  physical  education  for 
schools,  camps,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  other  agencies. 

3.  To  provide  a  well-rounded  service  program  for  all  students.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  developing  an  understanding  of  physical  education,  developing 
skills  for  use  in  future  leisure  hours,  and  presenting  those  activities  which 
provide  immediate  conditioning  and  recreational  benefits. 

4.  To  oflfer  for  all  students  opportunities  for  participation  in  well-directed  intra- 
mural and  intercollegiate  competition  and  in  sports  and  dance  clubs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professors:  Tews,  Chairman;  Coder,  Redd,  Wacker 

Associate  Professors:  DeRosa,  Dioguardi,  Ferris,  Horn,  Schleede,  Schmidt 

Assistant  Professors:  Foster,  Lucenko,  Paskert,  Toth 

Assistant  Professors  II:  Crossman,  Gelston,  Sommer,  Sullivan,  Taigia 

Instructors:  Bakker,  Hoar 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

Associate  Professor:  Hoitsma,  Chairman 
Assistant  Professor:  Shahrokh 
Instructor:  Blanche 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ATHLETICS 

Director:  Dioguardi 
Assistant  Director:  Anderson 
Counselor:  MacKay 
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Gymnasium  Costumes 

Proper  gymnasium  attire  is  prescribed  for  each  activity.  Uniforms  for 
major  students  include  items  necessary  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  activities  and 
are  ordered  by  each  individual.  Itemized  lists  on  order  blanks  are  provided  in 
time  to  have  the  order  filled  for  the  opening  of  college.  The  approximate  cost 
is  $50.00  for  men  and  $75.00  for  women.  These  generally  last  four  years.  The 
costume  required  in  physical  education  activities  classes  for  the  general  student 
is  purchased  at  the  College  Supply  Store  on  campus.  The  cost  is  approximately 
$  1 5.00  and  includes  a  textbook  and  regulation  lock. 

Club  and  Team  Requirement 

Opportunities  for  participation  in  varsity  sports,  sports  clubs,  dance  clubs, 
and  intramural  activities  are  available  to  all  students.  Students  majoring  in 
physical  education  are  required  to  participate  in  a  number  of  these  activities  to 
develop  proficiency  and  learn  more  about  them  than  is  possible  in  the  regular 
offerings. 

Camping  Requirement 

Physical  Education  majors  are  required  to  participate  in  a  camping  ex- 
perience at  the  conclusion  of  the  freshman  year. 

Skills  and  techniques  in  camp  programming  and  leadership  are  studied 
and  practiced,  and  the  program  of  aquatic  activities  can  lead  to  Red  Cross 
certification  in  swimming  and  life  saving.  Camp  craft,  arts  and  crafts,  boating 
and  canoeing,  and  outpost  camping  are  among  the  other  activities  included  in  the 
program. 

Montclair  Athletic  Commission  (Department  of  Athletics) 

The  college  provides  athletic  fields,  six  gymnasia,  an  indoor  swimming 
pool,  indoor  archery  and  golf  range  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  sports  and 
recreational  activities.   Additional  areas  and  facilities  are  under  consideration. 

Varsity  Sports  for  Men    (Department  of  Athletics) 

The  principal  sports  for  men  include  varsity  teams  in  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  soccer,  wresding,  track,  tennis,  golf,  fencing  and  gymnastics.  The 
College  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the 
Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference.  The  program  of  athletics  is  governed 
by  a  student-faculty  council  known  as  the  Montclair  Athletic  Commission. 

Men's  Intra  murals     (Department  of  Athletics) 

opportunities  are  available  to  all  male  students  to  participate  in  a  variety 
of  intramural  sports  activities.  Leagues  are  organized  in  touch  football,  basket- 
ball and  Softball.  Tournaments  are  scheduled  in  other  sports  as  well. 
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Women's  Recreation  Association  (Department  oj  Athletics) 

The  sports  and  athletic  activities  for  women  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  Women's  Recreation  Association.  This  organization  sponsors  programs  in 
basketball,  volleyball,  field  hockey,  Softball,  archery,  tennis,  badminton,  and 
fencing.  Membership  in  these  activities  is  open  to  all  the  women  students  of 
the  college.  In  addition,  W.R.A.  sponsors  a  variety  of  experiences  in  intra- 
mural competition,  sports  days,  dorm  playdays,  and  invitation  games  with  other 
colleges.  Cheerleaders  and  twirlers  are  selected  on  a  competitive  basis  early 
in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Physical  Education 

Each  freshman  is  required  to  take  two  semesters  of  physical  education. 
Students  choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  earning  one-half  credit  for 
each  semester.  Students  who  wish  to  take  additional  courses  may  do  so,  space 
in  classes  permitting. 

Health  Education 

Students  in  certain  majors  may  select  the  course:  73:100,  "Healthful 
Living,"  to  fulfill  the  certification  requirement  for  work  in  this  area.  Other 
health  courses  may  be  taken  by  any  student  for  elective  credit. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certi- 
fication to  teach  health  and  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR— MEN* 

Required  Courses: 

s.  hrs. 

Health  Education  for  Personal  Living  3 

Community  and  Environmental  Aspects  of  Health  2 

The  Teaching  of  Health  2 
The  Teaching  of  Elementary  School 

Physical  Education  3 

Physiology  of  Exercise  2 
The  Development,  Philosophy  and 

Principles  of  Physical  Education  3 

76:204  Kinesiology  2 


73:105 

73:301 

73:401 

76:101 

76:201 

76:202 

*Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certification  to  teach  health 
and  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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76:230  ^  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  1 

76:301  Adapted  Physical  Education  2 

76:330  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  II  1 

76:404  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education  2 

76:406  Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary  School  3 

76:409  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  2 

77:101  Football  1 

77:103  BasketbaU  1 

77 : 1 05  Survey  of  Lifetime  Sports  1 

77:107  Aquatics  2 

77:109  Gymnastics  2 

77:115  Soccer  and  Volleyball  1 

77 : 1 17  Weight  Training  and  Track  and  Field  1 

77:217  Badminton  and  Tennis  1 

77:219  Wrestling  and  Judo  1 

77 : 22 1  Baseball  and  Sof tbaU  1 

79:100  Recreational  Dance  Forms  1 

Physical  Education  and  Health  Electives  12 

82: 107  and  108  College  Chemistry  I,  II  (each)  3 

81:274  and  275  MammaUan  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I,  II  (each)  3 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR— ^WOMEN* 

Required  Courses: 

s.  hrs. 

73:105  Health  Education  for  Personal  Living  3 

73:301  Community  and  Environmental  Aspects  of  Health  2 

73:401  The  Teaching  of  Health  2 

76 :  101  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  School  Physical  Education  3 

76:201  Physiology  of  Exercise  2 

76 :  202  The  Development,  Philosophy,  and 

Principles  of  Physical  Education  3 

76:204  Kinesiology  2 

76:230  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  1 

76:301  Adapted  Physical  Education  2 

76:330  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  II  1 

76:404  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education  2 

76:406  Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary  School  3 

76:409  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  2 

78:100  Field  Hockey  1 

78:102  Basketball  1 

78:104  Bowling  and  Golf  and  Tumbling  1 


♦Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certification  to  teach  health 
and  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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78:106 

Aquatics                                                                                 2 

78:108 

Gymnastics  1                                                                        1 

78:110 

Gymnastics  11                                                                        1 

78:214 

Soccer  and  Volleyball                                                           1 

78:216 

Badminton  and  Tennis                                                          1 

78:218 

Coaching  and  Officiating  I                                                    1 

78:220 

Coaching  and  Officiating  11                                                   1 

78:222 

Modern  Dance  1                                                                    1 

78:224 

Modern  Dance  11                                                                   1 

78:226 

Movement  and  Rhythm                                                        1 

78:228 

Movement  and  Rhythm  and  Advanced  Dance  Forms           1 

78:230 

Track  and  Field                                                                     1 

78:232 

Softball  and  Lacrosse                                                          1 

79:100 

Recreational  Dance  Forms                                                   1 

Physical  Education  and  Health  Eiectives                            7 

82:107  and  108 

College  Chemistry  I,  II                                          (each)      3 

81:274  and  275 

Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I,  II          (each)     3 

HEALTH   EDUCATION   MAJOR 

In  order  to  satisfy  a  growing  need  for  highly  trained  specialists  in  the  health 
fields,  a  separate  major  in  this  area  has  been  instituted.  Satisfactory  completion 
of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certification  to  teach  health  education  in 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  and  quahfies  them  for  positions  in  community 
health  work. 

Required  Courses: 

s.  hrs. 

71:101  First  Aid  (Men)  2 

72:101  First  Aid  (Women)  2 

73:101  Health  Education  for  Personal  Living  3 

73:207  Safety  Education  2 

73:300  Current  Problems  in  Health  2 

73:315  Community  Health  2 

73:401  Methods  and  Materials  in  Safety  and  Health  Education      3 

73 : 404  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Health  Education  2 

73:411  The  School  Health  Program  2 

73:412  Alcohol  Education  2 

73:413  The  Drug  Abuse  Problem  2 

76:414  Nature  and  Function  of  Play  2 

26:306  Nutrition  3 

96:211  Sociology  of  Health  &  Illness  3 

31:440  Curriculum  &  Methods  in  Sex  Education  3 
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HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  COURSES 


71:101      First  Aid  (Men) 

This  is  a  lecture  and  practice  course  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  first-aid 
procedures  and  the  prevention  of  accidents 
or  sudden  illnesses  which  may  occur  on  the 
field  or  in  the  gymnasium.  Theory  and 
practice  in  simple  massage  are  also  includ- 
ed. The  appropriate  Red  Cross  First  Aid 
certificate  is  awarded  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  required  material. 
2  semester  hours 

71:407     Prevention  and  Care  of 
Athletic  Injuries  (Men) 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  ways 
to  prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injuries 
sustained  in  athletics.  Attention  is  given  to 
sprains,  strains,  bruises,  burns,  and  frac- 
tures. This  course  is  a  recommended  elec- 
tive for  men  physical  education  majors. 
Prerequisite:  71:101 
2  semester  hours 

72:101     First  Aid  (Women) 

This  is  a  lecture  and  practice  course  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  first-aid 
procedures  and  the  prevention  of  accidents 
or  sudden  illnesses  which  may  occur  on  the 
field  or  in  the  gymnasium.  Theory  and 
practice  in  simple  massage  are  also  includ- 
ed. The  appropriate  Red  Cross  First  Aid 
certificate  is  awarded  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  required  material. 
2  semester  hours 

72:407     Prevention  and  Care  of 

Athletic  Injuries  (Women) 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  students  with  ways 
to  prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injur- 
ies sustained  in  athletics.  Attention  is  given 
to  sprains,  strains,  bruises,  burns,  and  frac- 
tures. This  course  is  a  recommended  elec- 
tive for  women  physical  education  majors. 
Prerequisite:  72:101 
2  semester  hours 


eases,  grooming,  nutrition  and  weight  con- 
trol, the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics, 
marriage  and  parenthood,  and  the  com- 
munity aspects  of  health.  Not  for  physical 
education  majors. 

2  semester  hours 

73:101      Health  Education  for  Personal 
Living 

Personal  health  is  viewed  in  terms  of  its 
physical,  mental,  and  social  dimensions, 
with  special  attention  given  to  the  impli- 
cations of  each  topic  for  health  education 
teaching.  Topics  include  the  background 
and  current  considerations  in  communica- 
ble disease,  chronic-degenerative  disease, 
mental  health,  drug  abuse,  consumer  health 
products  and  services,  diet,  nutrition,  exer- 
cise, weight  control,  sexual  adjustment,  en- 
vironmental health  hazards,  and  accidents. 
For  physical  education  and  health  educa- 
tion majors. 

3  semester  hours 

73:207     Safety  Education 

Opportunities  are  presented  for  acquiring 

knowledge  and  skills  related  to  safety  in 

the  school  buildings,  on  the  school  grounds, 

and  going  to  and  from  school.  This  course 

is  an  elective  available  to  all  students  of  the 

College. 

2  semester  hours  (Not  offered  every  year) 

73:300     Current  Problems  in  Health 

This  course  provides  an  intensive  treatment 
of  the  major  problems  in  health,  emphasiz- 
ing the  influence  of  societal  forces  on  the 
individual's  health  status.  The  following 
topics  may  be  included  for  critical  analysis 
and  discussion:  drugs  and  society,  adjust- 
ment and  human  sexuality,  environmental 
health  hazards,  venereal  disease,  resurgence, 
malnutrition  in  the  world  and  mental  health 
concerns.  Current  health  problems  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  recent  scientific  ad- 
vances in  treatment  and  prevention. 
2  semester  hours 


73:100     Healthful  Living 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  stu- 
dent in  achieving  and  maintaining  optimum 
health,  and  to  understand  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded.  Among  the  topics  cov- 
ered are:  prevention  and  treatment  of  dis- 


73:301     Addictions  and  Dependencies 

Substances  that  produce  addiction  and  de- 
pendency are  investigated.  The  historical 
background,  current  developments  and  fu- 
ture prospects  pertaining  to  drugs,  alcohol, 
and    smoking    are    interpreted    within    a 
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framework  of  social,  moral  and  cultural 
criteria.  The  nature  and  function  of  vari- 
ous official  and  voluntary  agencies  con- 
cerned with  this  area  of  study  are  reviewed. 

2  semester  hours 

73:315     Communily  Health 

This  course  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  community  health  problems  in- 
cluding consideration  of  chronic  and  de- 
generative diseases,  communicable  dis- 
eases, air  and  water  pollution,  water  sup- 
ply, sewage  treatment,  radiation,  accidents 
and  mental  illness.  Special  attention  is  di- 
rected towards  the  study  of  various  agencies 
that  deal  with  the  health  of  the  community 
at  the  local  as  well  as  the  national  and  in- 
ternational levels.  All  problems  are  pre- 
sented from  the  standpoint  of  historical  per- 
spective, current  developments  and  future 
projections.  Field  trips  are  considered  an 
essential  aspect  of  the  course  work. 

3  semester  hours 

73:350     Field  Study  in  Health 

This  course  is  provided  for  the  undergrad- 
uate student  who  desires  practical  work  ex- 
perience in  a  selected  aspect  of  the  health 
field.  Opportunities  are  offered  for  field 
work  in  the  community  through  arrange- 
ments made  with  public  health  agencies, 
voluntary  organizations  or,  in  some  cases, 
business  and  industrial  concerns.  The  field 
work  experience  is  conducted  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  departmental  faculty  mem- 
ber and  a  qualified  person  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions. Announcement  of  semester  hour 
credit  is  made  by  the  departmental  chair- 
man, following  consultations  with  the  stu- 
dents and  a  faculty  committee  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  determine  the  credit 
value  of  each  assignment. 
2  semester  hours  to  6  semester  hours-un- 
dergraduate 

73:401     The  Teaching  of  Health 

This  course  is  designed  specifically  for  stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach  health  education. 
Through  presentations  and  analyses  of  var- 
ious techniques  and  methods,  the  course 
work  provides  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  essential  aspects  of  teaching  in  the 
school  health  program.  Special  attention  is 
directed  to  the  development  and  systematic 
organization  of  subject  matter,  materials, 
and  information  necessary  in  teaching 
health  education.    Opportunities   are   pro- 


vided for  observations  and  practical  leach- 
ing experiences  where  conventional  as  well 
as  innovative  methods  can  be  employed. 
Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  the  han- 
dling of  controversial  subjects,  the  use  of 
special  teaching  aids,  the  evaluation  proc- 
ess, and  current  developments  in  the  health 
teaching  process. 
3  semester  hours 

73:404     Tests  and  Measurements 
in  Health  Education 

The  course  is  directed  toward  development 
of  awareness  of  the  use  of  tests  and  meas- 
urements as  tools  for  better  teaching,   as 
well  as  research. 
2  semester  hours 


73:411     The  School  Health  Program 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health 
services  in  the  school.   The  part  the  teacher 
plays    in    coordinating    activities    with    the 
medical  staff  is  emphasized. 
2  semester  hours 


73:412     Alcohol  Education  Workshop 

This  is  a  workshop  course  offered  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  and  aimed  at  preparing  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  for  more  under- 
standing service  in  this  special  area  of  edu- 
cation. The  workshop  covers  the  physio- 
logical, sociological,  and  psychological 
problems  involved  in  the  use  of  beverage 
alcohol  and  techniques  found  to  be  most 
useful  in  alcohol-education  programs. 
2  semester  hours 


73:413     The  Drug  Abuse  Problem 

A  workshop  in  drug  abuse  planned  for  the 
upper  class  graduate  student  and  in-service 
teacher.  The  workshop  is  concerned  with 
the  physiological,  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical problems  associated  with  drug 
abuse.  Outstanding  resource  personnel 
will  be  utilized  as  well  as  current  literature, 
audio-visual  aids,  and  other  materials.  The 
inclusion  of  this  vital  topic  in  the  school 
curriculum  will  be  considered. 
2  semester  hours 

73:414     Workshop  in  Venereal 
Disease  Education 

This  Workshop  Course  is  designed  primar- 
ily  for   the   in-service   teacher   and   upper 
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class  undergraduate  student.  A  study  of 
epidemiology,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
control  programs,  pathology,  treatment, 
and  legal  aspects  of  venereal  disease  will  be 
undertaken.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  teenage  incidence  of  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  educational  implementation  will 
be  a  primary  consideration. 
Prerequisite:  A  basic  course  in  Health  Ed- 
ucation. 

2  semester  hours 


76:398     Field  Study  in  Recreation 

This  course  is  provided  for  the  undergrad- 
uate student  who  desires  practical  work  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  recreation.  Oppor- 
tunities are  available  for  field  work  in  the 
community  through  arrangements  with 
community  houses,  "Ys,"  Boys  Clubs  and 
other  youth-serving  organizations.  The 
field  work  experience  is  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  departmental  faculty 
member  and  a  qualified  person  of  the  rec- 
reation agency  concerned.  The  number  of 
semester  hours  credit  to  be  allocated  for 
each  assignment  is  made  by  the  depart- 
ment chairman,  the  faculty  advisor,  and 
the  student  concerned,  in  consultation. 

2-6  semester  hours 


76:406     Teaching  Physical  Education  in 
the  Secondary  Schools 

Analysis  of  the  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  secondary  school;  consideration 
of  method  and  teaching  techniques  for 
grade  levels;  construction  of  teaching  units 
and  lesson  plans,  and  problems  relating  to 
program  planning,  time  allotment,  facili- 
ties and  sources  of  materials  in  physical 
education,  constitute  the  content  of  this 
course.  The  course  may  not  be  taken  un- 
til all  junior-level  work  has  been  completed. 

3  semester  hours 


76:409     Organization  and  ■ 

Administration  Physical 
Education 

The  details  of  organizing  the  physical  ed- 
ucation program  are  discussed.  Legisla- 
tion, financing,  excuses,  plant  facilities,  care 
and  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment, 
office  management  and  records,  intramural 
programming  and  tournaments,  and  con- 
duct of  the  varsity  sports  program  are 
among  the  topics  considered.  This  course 
may  not  be  taken  until  all  junior-level 
work  has  been  completed. 

2  semester  hours 


76:399     Independent  Study  in 
Physical  Education 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  pursue  independent  study  in 
physical  education,  athletics,  dance  aqua- 
tics or  other  related  areas.  Interested  stu- 
dents present  a  detailed  written  proposal  to 
a  departmental  faculty  committee  for  ap- 
proval and  assignment  of  credit  value. 
When  approved,  a  faculty  adviser  is  as- 
signed. 

Prerequisite :  Senior  standing. 

0-6  semester  hours 


76:411 


Organization  and 
Administration  of  Athletics 


This  course  offers  practical  suggestions  and  i 
aids  for  managing  an  athletic  program  to 
those  who  expect  to  become  teachers,  su-  \ 
pervisors,  and  directors  of  physical  educa-  i 
tion.    The  items  discussed  include  athletic 
eligibility,    management,    equipment,    rec-  j 
ords,  intramural  programming  and  tourna-  I 
ments,    awards,   finances,    budgets,   safety, 
maintenance,  planning  of  facilities,  junior  ' 
and   senior   school   athletics,    and   current  ijl 
athletic  trends, 
2  semester  hours 


76:404     Measurement  and  Evaluation 
in  Physical  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide 
knowledge  in  application  to  basic  statistics 
as  they  relate  to  tests  and  measurements 
specifically  concerned  with  the  area  of 
physical  education.  The  course  is  directed 
toward  development  of  awareness  of  the 
use  of  tests  and  measurements  as  tools  for 
better  teaching,  as  well  as  for  research. 

2  semester  hours 


76:413     Social  Recreation 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
materials  and  techniques  for  handling 
small  and  large  groups  of  people  in  a  so- 
cial situation.  The  needs  of  all  age  groups 
are  considered.  Materials  in  ice-breakers 
and  mixers,  seasonal  events,  active  and 
quiet  parties,  skits  and  dances  are  pre- 
sented. 
2  semester  hours 
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76:414     Nature  and  Function  of  Play 

The  psychological  and  sociological  impli- 
cations of  play  are  studied  and  related  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  children 
and  young  people.  The  effects  of  play  and 
the  attitudes  of  society  toward  play  are 
studied  to  evaluate  its  relation  to  juvenile 
delinquency,  use  of  leisure  time,  and  other 
social  and  psychological  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Psych.  201 

2  semester  hours 


76:417      Dalcroze  Eurhythmies 

The  course  deals  with  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  Jacques  Dalcroze  noted  Swiss 
musician  and  music  educator.  The  aim  is 
to  develop  musicality  and  bodily  coordina- 
tion through  the  use  of  music  and  natural 
body  movement. 

Prerequisite:  The  ability  to  read  and  write 
music.    Some  ability  of  playing  an  instru- 
ment is  desirable  but  not  compulsory. 
2  semester  hours 


76:415     Movement  Techniques  and 
Rhythmic  Accompaniment 

The  students  discover  and  learn  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  own  movements.  The- 
ory and  materials  for  the  teaching  of  cor- 
rect natural  movement,  for  movement  im- 
provisation, and  for  the  use  of  percussion 
instruments  in  connection  with  movement 
are  presented. 
2  semester  hours 


76:418     Physical  Education  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
to  work  effectively  with  mentally  retarded 
students.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
variety  of  causitive  factors.  Physical  ed- 
ucation for  the  neurologically  impaired  and 
emotionally  unstable  child  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. Students  will  be  expected  to  spend 
a  minimum  of  15  clock  hours  working  with 
mentally  deficient  children. 
2  semester  hours 


76:416     International  Aspects  of 
Physical  Education 

This  is  a  course  to  be  taught  by  physical 
education  specialists  from  around  the 
world.  It  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
teachers  in  the  field  to  learn  about  other 
systems  of  exercise  and  physical  education 
and  to  become  more  proficient  in  leading 
and  teaching  the  activities  which  have 
earned  others  acclaim. 

2  semester  hours 


76:419     Recreational  Needs  in  Urban 
Society 

The  activity  drives,  needs,  and  interests  of 
inner-city  residents  will  be  studied  along 
with  the  activities  which  can  best  meet 
them.  The  work  and  leisure  time  patterns 
will  be  considered  along  with  the  feasabili- 
ty,  organization,  conduct  and  finance  of  ap- 
propriate program  activities.  Leadership 
development,  motivation  to  participate, 
and  program  promotion  will  be  covered. 
2  semester  hours 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 


76:101     The  Teaching  of  Elementary 
School  Physical  Education 

This  course  covers  materials  and  methods 
of  teaching  for  the  elementary  school.  Ac- 
tivities include  story  plays,  mimetics,  rhyth- 
mic activities,  gymnastics  with  hand  appa- 
ratus, tumbling  stunts,  marching  and  crea- 
tive activities.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the 
physical  education  needs  of  the  elementary 
school  child,  the  organization  of  physical 
education  activities  into  teaching  units  and 
plans,  and  a  review  of  courses  of  study  and 
curricula  for  the  various  age  groups. 

Prerequisite:  76:102 

3  semester  hours 


76:201      Physiology  of  Exercise 

This  course  deals  with  the  physiological  ef- 
fects of  activity  upon  the  human  organism; 
the  reaction  of  exercises  of  speed,  strength, 
and  endurance  upon  the  circulatory,  respi- 
ratory, and  muscular  systems;  and  the 
causes  of  fatigue,  staleness,  and  exhaustion. 
Prerequisites:  81:274  and  275. 
2  semester  hours 

76:202     The  Development,  Philosophy, 
and  Principles  of  Physical 
Education 

The  history  and  development  of  physical 
education  are  traced  from  primitive  to 
modern  times.    Principles  of  physical  edu- 
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cation  are  studied  in  the  light  of  scientific 
knowledge,  aims  and  objectives,  and  the 
place  of  physical  education  in  the  total  ed- 
ucational program.  Ihe  problems  of  wise 
use  of  leisure  time  and  total  fitness  are  also 
considered.  Ihis  course  may  not  be  taken 
until  the  junior  year. 

3  semester  hours 

76:204     Kinesiology 

A  study  of  human  movement  and  its  rela- 
tion to  anatomical  structure  is  undertaken. 
The  course  includes  the  principles  and  me- 
chanics of  underlying  motor  skills,  and  the 
application  of  these  factors  to  the  physical 
education  activities. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  274 

2  semester  hours 


76:230     Camping  and  Outdoor 
Education 

Fundamental  skills  in  boating,  canoeing, 
conservation,  and  outpost  camping  are 
taught.  Students  have  the  opportunity  of 
earning  American  Red  Cross  swimming 
certificates  from  the  beginner's  level  to  that 
of  Instructors  in  Water  Safety.  The  theory 
and  philosophy  of  camping  are  presented 
in  class  as  well  as  in  the  general  conduct  of 
the  camp  session. 

1  semester  hour 


76:301     Adapted  Physical  Education 

This  is  a  lecture  and  participation  course 
covering  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  adapt- 
ed physical  education  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  children  with  handicaps  in  terms  of  body 
mechanics,  body  conditioning,  posture  pro- 
grams, physical  examinations,  and  exercise 
for  defects.  Each  student  is  required  to 
spend  a  minimum  of  12  hours  of  clinical 
experience  in  schools,  clinics,  or  hospitals. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  204. 
2  semester  hours 


76:420     Dance  as  an  Art  Form 

Experimentation  in  the  use  of  time,  space, 
and  energy  as  applied  to  the  dance  medium. 
An  exploration  of  modern  dance  as  an  art 
form  with  opportunity  provided  for  indi- 
vidual and  group  choreography. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  in  Modern  Dance. 

2  semester  hours 


76:425     The  Olympic  Games 

The  course  will  provide  for  an  indepth  ex- 
perience in  the  underlying  philosophy,  or- 
ganization and  administration  and  sociolog- 
ical influences  related  to  the  Olympic 
Games.  By  attendance  at  the  Games,  stu- 
dents not  only  see  performances  by  the 
greatest  athletes  from  all  over  the  world, 
but  will  be  able  to  witness  and  study  the 
force  physical  education  and  sports  can  be 
in  relation  to  world  problems. 
Prerequisite:  A  course  in  the  History  and 
Principles  of  Physical  Education  or  its 
equivalent  as  approved  by  an  advisor. 
6  semester  hours 

77:101      Football  (77-200  C) 

The    history,    development,    and    present 

status  of  the  sport  will  be  studied.    The 

student  will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn 

game  strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques 

concerning  class  organization,  safety,  and 

evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 

77:103     Basketball  (77-100  D,  200  D) 

The    history,    development,    and    present 

status  of  the   sport  will  be  studied.    The 

student  will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn 

game  strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques 

concerning  class  organization,  safety  and  l[ 

evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 

77:105     Survey  of  Lifetime  Sports 

Golf,  bowling,  and  other  carry-over  sports 
will  be  presented.  The  development  of  per- 
sonal skill  and  consideration  of  class  or- 
ganization, rules,  etiquette,  etc.  will  be  i 
covered. 

1  semester  hour 

77:107     Aquatics 

Development  of  proficiency  in  the  various  j 
strokes  and  the  techniques  of  life  saving  ; 
will  be  of  major  concern.   Organization  for 
teaching  groups  and  safety  precautions  will 
also  receive  emphasis. 

2  semester  hours  J 

77:109     Gymnastics  (77:100  E,  F) 

Various  forms  of  gymnastics  are  taught  in- 
cluding free-standing  calisthenics,  heavy  ap-  j 
paratus,  and  tumbling.    Activities  are  con- 1 
sidered  in  terms  of  proper  sequence,  safety 
and  teaching  techniques.  ^ 

2  semester  hours  j 
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77:115     Soccer  and  Volleyball 

The    history,    development,     and    present 

status  of  these  sports  will  be  studied.    The 

student  will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn 

game  strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques 

concerning  class  organization,   safety,  and 

evaluation. 

J  semester  hour 


77:117     Weight  Training  and  Track 
and  Field 

The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  physical  conditioning 
by  means  of  weights  and  other  forms  of  re- 
sistance. The  work  in  track  and  field  will 
cover  the  events  for  men,  specifically  prac- 
tice in  these  events  and  discussion  of  their 
use  in  class  and  varsity  programs. 

J  semester  hour 

77:217     Badminton  and  Tennis 

The    history,    development,    and    present 

status  of  these  sports  will  be  studied.   The 

student  will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn 

game  strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques 

concerning  class  organization,  safety,  and 

evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 

77:219     Wrestling  and  Judo 

This  course   will   provide   an   opportunity 
for  development  of  skill  in  these  activities 
and  a  consideration  of  their  use  in  class, 
club  and  team  situations. 
/  semester  hour 

77:221      Baseball  and  Softball 

The    history,    development,    and    present 

status  of  these  sports  will  be  studied.    The 

student  will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn 

^  '  game  strategy,  rules  and  specific  techniques 

''i  •  concerning  class  organization,  safety,  and 

^     evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 

77:225     Coaching  Football  (77-309) 

Techniques  and  methods  of  coaching  foot- 
;  ball  with  emphasis  on  team  play;  offensive 
?  '  and  defensive  methods  for  running,  passing 
>•  and  kicking  game.  Complete  organization 
*     of  a  football  program  is  presented. 

/  semester  hour 


i 


77:227     Coaching  Basketball  (74-310) 

This    course    discusses    the    techniques    of 
coaching  basketball,  including  contempor- 
ary team  offenses  and  defenses  which  are 
popular  in  the  game  today. 
1  semester  hour 

77:231      Coaching  Baseball  (74-310) 

Analysis  of  fundamentals  of  individual  and 
team  play;  offensive  and  defensive  organiz- 
ation and  strategy. 
]  semester  hour 

77:235     Soccer  Coaching  (74-309) 

The  course  deals  with  the  more  advanced 
aspects  of  soccer.  Included  are  the  follow- 
ing: off-season  and  pre-season  conditioning 
including  weight  training,  tactics  and  strat- 
egy, the  systems  of  play,  the  relationship 
and  analysis  of  individual  positioning  to 
the  systems  and  officiating  rules. 
1  semester  hour 

78:100     Field  Hockey 

The    history,    development,    and    present 

status  of  the  sport  will  be  studied.    The 

student  will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn 

game  strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques 

concerning  class  organization,  safety,  and 

evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 

78:102     Basketball 

The    history,    development    and    present 

status  of  the   sport  will   be  studied.    The 

student  will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn 

game  strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques 

concerning  class  organization,  safety,  and 

evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 

78:104     Bowling,  Golf,  Tumbling 

The  history,  development  and  present 
status  of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The 
student  will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn 
game  strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques 
concerning  class  organization,  safety,  and 
evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 

78:106     Aquatics 

The  student  will  gain  proficiency  in  the 
various  strokes  and  the  techniques  of  life 
saving.  Organization  for  teaching  groups 
and  safety  precautions  will  be  emphasized. 

2  semester  hours 
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78:108  and  110     Gymnastics  I  and  11 
(78-lOOE) 

This  course  focuses  on  skill  development, 
teaching,  and  safety  techniques  of  women's 
gymnastics.  The  principles  of  physics, 
kinesiology,  and  physiology  which  apply 
will  also  be  studied. 

1  semester  hour  each 

78:208     Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Gymnastics 

Analysis  and  skill  achievement  of  inter- 
mediate tumbling  and  apparatus  skills; 
teaching  methodology;  opportunity  to  apply 
safety  (spotting)  techniques;  relation  of 
principles  of  physiology,  kinesiology,  and 
physics  in  gymnastics. 
Prerequisite:  Basic  gymnastics  course. 

2  semester  hours 

78:214     Soccer  and  Volleyball 

The  history,  development  and  present 
status  of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The 
student  will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn 
game  strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques 
concerning  class  organization,  safety,  and 
evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 

78:216     Badminton,  Tennis 

The    history,    development    and    present 

status  of  these  sports  will  be  studied.   The 

student  will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn 

game  strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques 

concerning  class  organization,  safety,  and 

evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 


78:222  and  224     Modern  Dance 
I  and  II  (78-200  G&H) 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  and  com- 
position of  modern  dance  is  provided.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  developmental  exer- 
cises, the  relationship  of  movement  and 
sound  patterns,  and  group  improvisation 
as  a  means  of  approaching  dance  composi- 
tion. 
1  semester  hour  each 

78:226     Movement  and  Rhythm 
(78-100  F) 

Each  student  develops  his  capacities  for 
natural,  coordinated  movement.  This  course 
presents  theory,  materials,  and  methods, 
for  the  teaching  of  correct  movement  and 
rhythm  in  the  secondary  schools.  Creativ- 
ity will  be  encouraged  and  the  use  of  per- 
cussion instruments  and  other  media  for 
accompanying  movement  will  be  taught. 
1  semester  hour 


78:228 


Movement  and  Rhythm  and 
Advanced  Dance  Forms 


The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  77:226  and  the  second  half  will 
be  a  continuation  of  79:100,  Recreational 
Dance  Forms. 
1  semester  hour 

78:230     Track  and  Field 

The  course  will  consist  of  skill  development 
and  conditioning  in  women's  events  in  track 
and  field.    Coaching,  teaching,  and  condi- 
tioning techniques  will  be  considered. 
1  semester  hour 


78:218  and  220     Coaching  and 
Officiating  I  and  II 
(75-311,  312) 

The  fundamentals  and  rules  of  the  various 
seasonal  sports  are  reviewed.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  understanding  of  the  rules, 
the  management  of  games  and  practices,  the 
development  of  officials,  the  adaptation  of 
athletic  activities  for  women  and  girls,  and 
methods  of  teaching.  Intramural  games  and 
play  days  supplement  the  course.  The 
course  covers  field  hockey,  soccer  and 
speedball,  basketball,  volleyball,  softball, 
and  track  and  field  events. 
Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed.  WIOOC  and  D  and 
Phys.  Ed.  W200C  and  D. 
1  semester  hour  each 


78:232     Softball  and  Lacrosse 

The    history,    development,    and    present 

status  of  these  sports  will  be  studied.   The 

student  will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn 

game  strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques 

concerning  class  organization,  safety,  and 

evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 


78:234     Advanced  Movement  and 
Rhythm 

This  course  stresses  an  awareness  of  the 
natural  progression  of  body  movement  in 
relation  to  the  physical  laws  of  motion,  ef- 
fective utilization  of  gravity,  body  energy 
and  body  weight  in  movements.    Correct 
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techniques  of  different  body  movements 
are  explored.  The  rehitionship  between 
music  rhythm  and  the  natural  flow  of  move- 
ment is  studied  in  connection  with  com- 
plex movement  sequences. 
I  semester  hour 


78:238     Modern  Dance  Composition 

A  study  of  modern  dance  with  opportuni- 
ties for  experimentation  and  study  in  in- 
dividual and  group  choreography.  Sources 
for  subject  matter  and  the  rhythmic  and 
movement  elements  will  be  explored. 
I  semester  hour 


78:240     Coaching  and  Officiating 
Field  Hockey 

This  course  will  provide  the  student  with 
information  concerning  the  organizational 
aspects  of  coaching  field  hockey.  Detailed 
offensive  and  defensive  play  will  be  pre- 
sented. The  rules  of  the  game  and  their 
interpretation  will  be  studied  and  accom- 
panied by  practical  officiating  experience. 

2  semester  hours 


78:244     Coaching  and  Officiating  Girls 
Basketball 

This  is  a  lecture-participation  course  de- 
signed to  prepare  women  for  coaching  the 
accelerated  student  at  high  levels  of  com- 
petition. Advanced  playing  strategies  and 
counteracting  tactics  are  emphasized.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  refinement  of  officiat- 
ing technique  and  qualification  as  an  ap- 
proved basketball  official. 
Prerequisite:  78:102,  78:218  and  78:220. 
2  semester  hours 

79:100     Recreational  Dance  Forms 

The   prospective   teacher  learns   the   basic 
skills,    teaching    methods,    and    materials 
necessary  to  organize  and  teach  folk,  square 
and  social  dance. 
7  semester  hour 

79:101     Coaching  of  Swimming  and 
Diving 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  students 
practical  knowledge  for  coaching  swim- 
ming and  diving.  Coaching  theory,  the  per- 
fecting of  skills  and  conditioning  pro- 
cedures are  covered. 
1  semester  hour 


\ 
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The  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  was  formally  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  Spring  of  1969.  The  student-faculty  planning 
process  was  completed  in  time  for  the  full  organization  of  the  School  in  February 
of  1970.  Included  in  the  School  are  the  departments  of  Anthropology,  Com- 
munication Sciences  and  Disorders,  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political 
Science,  Psychology  and  Sociology. 

Each  of  the  above  departments  offers  at  least  one  major  program  in  its 
area  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  By  following  a  professional  se- 
quence, teacher  certification  in  social  studies,  speech  correction  and  other  edu- 
cation fields  may  be  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  well-established  courses  of  study,  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams are  being  emphasized.  The  Transcultural  Studies  program,  a  study  of 
world  cultures,  was  the  first  of  the  new  interdisciplinary  liberal  arts  majors  to  be 
adopted.  It  prepares  students  for  teaching  or  for  graduate  specialization  in  cul- 
tural anthropology,  geography  or  history.  The  Urban  Studies  program  is  de- 
signed for  those  interested  in  city  planning,  inner  city  teaching  or  social  action 
careers.  There  is  a  major  interdisciplinary  focus  in  the  Sociology  program,  and 
the  Department  of  Psychology  is  placing  increasing  stress  on  social  psychology, 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged,  and  humanistic  themes. 

An  ongoing  examination  of  curriculum  is  intended  to  strengthen  the 
School's  present  programs,  as  well  as  to  determine  in  what  new  directions  it 
wishes  to  develop  so  that  its  students  will  be  prepared  for  fields  which  might 
not  have  existed  in  the  decade  of  the  1960s.  The  School's  location  in  the 
metropolitan  region  has  educational  advantages  that  are  self-evident.  Not  only 
does  it  live  in  the  midst  of  the  social  laboratory  that  is  the  New  York-Newark- 
Paterson  area,  but  access  to  school,  hospital,  and  clinical  affiliations  provides 
numerous  opportunities  for  externship  work  that  is  an  invaluable  part  of  train- 
ing in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  The  Department  of  Communication 
Sciences  and  Disorders,  in  addition  to  its  other  institutional  arrangements,  offers 
on  campus  clinical  experience  at  its  own  Communications  Disorders  Center. 

In  its  brief  history,  the  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  has  es- 
tablished a  unique  identity  based  on  diversity  within  a  unified,  organic  whole. 
Out  of  its  broad  spectrum  of  departments  and  programs  has  been  effected  a 
structure  that  embraces  a  variety  of  methods,  content  and  organization,  each 
bearing  a  special  relationship  to  the  other. 

i 

SOCIAL  STUDIES— TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  in  the  Social  Studies  must  fol- 
low the  professional  sequences  outlined  on  p.  60,  including  the  special  methods 
course  90:401,  The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools: 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  COURSE —  90:000 


90:401     The  Teaching  of  the  Social 

Studies  In  Secondary  Schools 

The  course  presents  recent  tendencies  in 
educational  method  in  teaching  the  social 
studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing 
the  correlation  of  subject-matter  organiz- 


ation in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching 
of  current  events,  projects  in  citizenship, 
and  the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a 
method  of  teaching  history  and  civics. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall  &  Spring) 


The  social  studies  teacher  is  expected  to  have  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  environmental  and  cultural  factors  which  affect  the  individual  and  his  society. 
To  meet  State  requirements  for  certification  in  Social  Studies,  a  total  of  30  semes- 
ter hours  of  course  work  is  needed.  Distribution  must  include  each  of  the  follow- 
ing 5  fields:  History;  Political  Science;  Economics;  Cultural  Anthropology 
and/ or  Sociology;  Geography. 


Library  Research 


Photo  credit:  M.S.C.  Media  Center 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professor:  Quintana,  Chairman 

Associate  Professor:  Maloney 

Assistant  Professors:  Tatkon,  Brook 

Participating  Faculty  from  other  Departments:    Professors:    Cohen,   Fincher, 

Floyd;  Associate  Professors:  Boucher,  More;  Assistant  Professors:  Hin- 

shalwood,  Knecht 

The  major  in  anthropology  has  been  designed  to  provide  students  with  the 
necessary  background  for  advanced  work  in  the  discipline,  and  for  future  em- 
ployment in  academic,  federal,  and  cross-cultural  programs.  In  the  six  year 
period  spanning  1965  to  1971,  the  demand  for  qualified  anthropologists  has  al- 
most doubled  in  the  United  States.  This  on-going  trend  reflects  not  only  burgeon- 
ing employment  opportunities  for  students  trained  in  anthropology,  but  increased 
awareness  of  the  scientific,  humanistic,  and  personal  goals  serviced  by  anthro- 
pological inquiry.  The  program  aims  at  extending  the  student's  world  view  by 
permitting  him  a  wide  range  of  course  choices  in  the  discipline,  by  providing 
opportunity  to  engage  in  interdisciplinary  work,  e.g.,  the  Transcultural  Studies 
program,  and  independent  study,  and  by  the  involvement  in  the  program  of  co- 
operating faculty  in  other  departments.  The  major  consists  of  34  semester  hours 
of  credit  distributed  as  follows : 

1.  Core  Requirements:  10  s.  hrs.  s.  hrs. 

Cultural  Anthropology  3 

Physical  Anthropology  3 

Prehistoric  Archeology  2 

General  Linguistics  2 

2.  *  Anthropology  Electives:  24  s.  hrs. 

(12  s.  hrs.  from  Group  A  and  12  s.  hrs.  from  Group  B.) 

Group  A : 

Peoples  of  Africa  3 

Peoples  of  Oceania  3 

Peoples  of  Latin  America  3 

Peoples  of  Soviet  Union  3 

Peoples  of  South  Asia  3 

The  American  Indian:  Perspectives  on  Change  3 

Peasant  Culture  3 

Group  B: 

Dynamics  of  Culture  3 

Dynamics  of  Evolution  3 

Anthropology  of  Religion  3 


I 


*A  student  majoring  in  Anthropology  must  elect  a  total  of  24  s.  hrs.  from  the  two  groups 
of  electives  in  his  specialization.  He  may  elect  an  additional  10  s.  hrs.  He  may  not  take 
more  than  10  credits  above  the  requirement  for  the  major  which  is  34  credits. 
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Urban  Anthropology  3 

Psychological  Anthropology  3 

Independent  Study  in  Anthropological  Theory  and  Method  3 

Ethnohistory  3 

Old  World  Prehistory  3 

Transcultural  Elective  3 
3.  Summary: 

Core  Requirements  10 

Anthropology  Electives — 

Group  A:  12 

Group  B:  12 


TOTAL  CREDITS  FOR  MAJOR: 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


34 


Core  Requirements: 

91:200     Cultural  Anthropology 

A  general  introduction  to  cultural  anthro- 
pology emphasizing  its  basic  methodologies, 
concepts,  applications,  and  goals.  The  na- 
ture of  culture,  the  role  of  culture  in  human 
experience,  and  the  universality  of  human 
needs  and  aspirations  are  demonstrated 
through  the  analysis  of  transcultural  data. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall/Spring) 


91:306     Prehistoric  Archeology 

An  introduction  to  the  history,  method,  and 
theory  of  archeology.  The  aims  of  arche- 
ology, and  the  interpretation  and  analysis 
of  pre-historic  cultural  data  are  illustrated 
through  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials, 
field  trips,  and  museum  visitations. 
Prerequisite:  91:200. 
2  semester  hours  (1972/73) 


91:201      Physical  Anthropology 

This  course  deals  with  the  broad  spectrum 
of  physical  anthropology.  The  biological 
basis  of  human  evolution,  including  a  sur- 
vey of  such  topics  as  human  paleontology, 
primatology,  the  races  of  man,  and  the  re- 
lationship of  culture  to  man's  development 
are  covered  through  classroom  lectures  and 
the  use  of  audio-visual  materials. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall/Spring) 

Anthropology  Electives 

Group  A 

91:301      Peoples  of  Africa 

Cultures  from  representative  areas  of  Af- 
rica are  the  focus  of  this  course.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  prehistory,  chang- 
ing cultures,  and  present  problems  of  var- 
ious African  ethnic  groups. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

91:302     Peoples  of  Oceania 

Indonesia,  Melanesia,  Micronesia,  and  Poly- 
nesia are  the  areas  surveyed  in  this  course. 
The  origins,  cultures,  and  development  of 


40:412     General  Linguistics 

This  course  introduces  the  study  of  linguis- 
tics in  general  and  of  the  Indo-European 
group  of  languages  in  particular.  It  focuses 
upon  the  origin,  history  and  development  of 
languages.  Through  lectures  and  readings 
the  student  is  acquainted  with  the  latest 
research  findings  in  both  descriptive  and 
historical  linguistics. 
2  semester  hours  (Fall/Spring) 


peoples  in  these  regions  are  included,  as 
well  as  their  characteristic  social  structures 
and  value  systems. 

3  semester  hours  (1972/73) 

91:303     Peoples  of  Latin  America 

A  survey  of  representative  native  and  Euro- 
pean derived  cultures  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  South  America,  including 
historical  backgrounds  and  cultural  values, 
and  their  relationship  to  contemporary 
Latin  American  problems. 
3  semester  hours  (1972/73) 
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91:304     Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 

This  course  examines  the  cultural,  political, 
economic  and  historical  significance  of 
several  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  ethnic 
and  religious  identities  that  reside  within 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  rep- 
resentative examples  are  Eastern  Slavs, 
Uzbeks,  Tartars,  Georgians,  Estonians  and 
Moldavians. 

3  semester  hours  (Sprinf^) 

91:305     The  American  Indian: 

Perspectives  on  Change 

A  general  survey  of  American  Indian  cul- 
tures north  of  Mexico.    Intensive  study  of 
representative    peoples   emphasizing   prob- 
lems of  culture  contact  and  change. 
Prerequisite:  91:200. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

91:307     Peoples  of  South  Asia 

Peoples  of  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Nepal 
and  Bhutan  viewed  from  an  anthropological 
perspective;  peasant,  tribal  and  urban  pop- 
ulations; their  prehistory,  languages,  social 
structure,  religions,  village  economics;  and 
contemporary  change. 
3  semester  hours  {Spring) 

91:406     Peasant  Culture 

This  course  is  concerned  with  persistence 
and  change  among  the  peasant  peoples  of 
the  world.  Characteristics  of  peasant  so- 
ciety, peasant  character  and  personality,  and 
the  relationship  of  peasant  to  industrial  ur- 
ban societies  are  illuminated  through  analy- 
sis of  anthropological  studies  of  contem- 
porary peasant  populations. 
Prerequisite:  91:200. 
3  semester  hours  (1972/73) 


Group  B 


Dynamics  of  Culture 

in  this  course  is  placed  on  the 


91:402 

Emphasis 

processes  involved  in  cultural  development, 
growth,  transmission,  perpetuation,  and 
change.  Students  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  impact  of  modern  industrial 
civilization  on  emerging  nations  and  peo- 
ples. 

Prerequisite:  91:200. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 


91:403      Dynamics  of  Evolution 

A  survey  of  man's  evolution  to  a  bipedal 
animal  from  his  early  vertebrate  beginnings. 
The  diversity  of  forms  that  have  led  to  con- 
temporary man  are  explored  in  terms  of 
the  bio-cultural  forces  that  have  influenced 
change.  A  unit  of  study  is  devoted  to  con- 
temporary problems  in  human  ecology  and 
population  genetics. 

Prerequisite:  91:201  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

91:404      Urban  Anthropology 

Urban  Anthropology  will  focus  on  the 
dynamics  of  acculturation  that  characterize 
the  relationships  between  urban  sub-cul- 
tures and  the  broader  urban  community. 
This  course  will  examine  the  values,  per- 
sonality, behavior  and  other  aspects  of  the 
unique  patterned  adjustment  of  people 
(e.g.,  racial  minorities,  the  poor,  social 
deviants,  etc.)  whose  lifestyle  sets  them 
apart  from  the  dominant  society. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

91:405      Psychological  Anthropology 

Emphasizing  transcultural  research,  this 
interdisciplinary  course  focuses  on  the  inter- 
related nature  of  culture  and  the  acquisition 
and  modification  of  human  behavior. 
Cross-cultural  studies  of  the  life  crises  form 
the  basis  for  analyzing  the  world  view  and 
values  of  selected  societies.  Units  of  study 
are  devoted  to  the  cultural  origins  of  de- 
viant behavior,  and  to  the  development  of 
creativity  in  culture. 

Prerequisites:  91 :200  and  65: 100. 
3  semester  hours  (Spr'uifi) 

91:407     Independent  Study  in 

Anthropological  Theory  and 
Method 

Directed  reading  and  preparation  of  written 
papers  on  anthropological  theory  and 
method,  and  advanced  independent  study  of 
subjects  with  which  students  have  had 
course  experience.  Conducted  as  a  tutorial 
course  with  no  formal  class  meeting.  Stu- 
dents seeking  admission  must  secure  ap- 
proval of  the  department. 

Prerequisite:  21  semester  hours  of  anthro- 
pology courses. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring) 
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91:408     Old  World  Prehistory 

Man's  first  four  million  years,  from  the 
earliest  traces  of  hominid  life  through  the 
old,  middle  and  late  stone  ages  in  Africa, 
Asia  and  Europe  and  down  to  3000  B.C.; 
physical  and  cultural  adaptation;  develop- 
ment of  early  and  late  stone  tools,  fire,  and 
hunting  techniques;  cave  art;  domestication 
of  plants  and  animals;  human  social  and 
cultural  evolution. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring  Graduate  Division) 

91:409     Anthropology  of  Religion 

The  comparative  study  of  patterns  of  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  behaviors,  including  the 
critical  analysis  of  such  concepts  as:  super- 
natural, sacred,  divination,  visions,  sacrifice, 
witchcraft,  mythology,  religious  movements, 
fomal  religions  and  their  relationship  to 
other  aspects  of  culture.  Also,  a  critical 
review  of  the  history  of  the  study  of  relig- 
ion, origin  theories,  and  contemporary 
anthropological  approaches  to  the  subject. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  Graduate  Division) 

91:460     Independent  Transcultural 
Study  (Also  listed  as  94:460 
and  93:460) 

Conducted  as  an  interdisciplinary  tutorial 
course  with  no  formal  class  meetings,  this 
study  program  includes  directed  reading 
and  preparation  of  written  papers  on  trans- 
cultural  subjects  not  offered  in  the  regular 
curriculum  and  advanced  independent 
study  of  subjects  with  which  students  have 
had   course   experience.    Students   seeking 


admission  must  secure  approval  of  at  least 

two  professors  representing  different  fields 

in  the  transcultural  program. 

Prerequisite:  21  semester  hours  of  credit  in 

transcultural  studies. 

3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

91:461      Ethnohistory:  Interdisciplinary 

Approaches  ■ 

This  interdisciplinary  course  introduces 
students  to  the  aims,  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  ethnohistorical  research.  Empha- 
sizing the  intersection  of  anthropology  and 
history,  sources  of  data  include  both  docu- 
mentary and  nondocumentary  (e.g.  "folk" 
history,  oral  tradition,  etc.)  evidence  in  re- 
constructing the  culture  history  of  non- 
literate  or  semi-literate  societies. 
Prerequisite:  91:200  and  94:200. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 


Transcultural    Elective- 
from  the  following 
3  semester  hours 


-may    be    selected 


93:421     Population  Problems  of  the 
World 

93:420     Asian  Urban  Settlements 

94:431      Evolution  of  the  Hindu  World 
View 

94:432     Evolution  of  the  Mahayana 
World  View 

(Others  by  departmental  permission) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMUNICATION  SCIENCES  AND  DISORDERS 

(formerly  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology) 

Professors:  Scholl,  Chairman;  Leight,  Shulman 
Associate  Professors:  Heiss,  Schon 
Assistant  Professors:  Attanasio,  Carocciolo,  Lahey 
Instructor:  Lindenman 

The  Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders  curriculum  leads  to  certifica- 
tion in  speech  correction  in  grades  kindergarten  through  twelve.  The  under- 
graduate program  begins  with  the  study  of  normal  speech  and  language  develop- 
ment and  the  basic  speech  sciences.  Students  then  follow  a  series  of  courses 
and  clinical  experiences  that  deal  with  communication  disorders  in  children  and 
adults.  Students  gain  experience  in  working  with  speech  handicapped  children 
in  public  schools,  in  the  on-campus  Communication  Disorders  Center,  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Newark,  at  the  Garden  School  in  Belleville,  at  the  North 
Jersey  Training  School  in  Totowa,  and  at  other  special  centers  and  institutions. 
The  Montclair  Zeta  Chapter  of  the  national  speech  correction  honor  society, 
Sigma  Alpha  Eta,  is  one  of  the  country's  oldest  and  most  active. 

Students  in  this  department  are  urged  to  go  on  for  their  Master's  degree 
since  undergraduate  preparation  is  considered  insufficient  for  most  employment. 
The  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  a  national  scholarly  and  certi- 
fying agency,  requires  at  least  a  Master's  degree  for  the  Certificate  of  Clinical 
Competence  in  Speech  or  Hearing. 

COMMUNICATION  SCIENCES  AND  DISORDERS  MAJOR 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

17:100  Fields  of  Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders  3 

>7:103  Fundamentals  of  Voice  and  Speech  Production  3 

>7:104  Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  3 

97:200  Techniques  in  Clinical  Observation  and  Reporting  2 

97:202  Acquisition  of  Speech  and  Language  3 

97:207  Hearing  Science  3 

97:208  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Speech  System  3 

97:209  Voice  and  Articulation  Disorders  3 

97:210  Development  of  Language  Skills  in  Children:  Methods  and 

Materials  3 

57:410  Neurophysiological  Disorders  of  Communication  3 

97:411  Psychodynamics  of  Communication  Disorders  3 

57:412  Diagnosis  of  Communication  Disorders  3 

57:461  Introductory  Practicum  in  Communications  Disorders  2 

57:462  Intermediate  Practicum  in  Communication  Disorders  2 

^7:463  Advanced  Practicum  in  Communication  Disorders  2 


y 
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97 :  464     Psychology  of  Oral  Communication 

97 : 468     Clmical  Procedures  in  Audiology 

97:469     Problems  of  the  Hearing  Impaired 

97:472     Speech  Science  and  Instrumentation 

97:473     Organization  and  Administration  of  Speech  and  Hearing 

Programs 
97 :  483     Language  Disorders  of  Children 
97 :  484     Seminar  in  Problems  and  Issues  in  Communication  Sciences 

and  Disorders  2 

Electives: 

Majors  are  urged  to  take  65-105  and  65-320  to  complete  the  state  certifica- 
tion requirements. 

Additional  suitable  electives  for  the  major  in  Communication  Sciences  and 
Disorders  are  offered  in  Psychology,  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences,  English, 
Linguistics,  Home  Economics,  Antnropology,  Sociology,  Music  Therapy,  Physi- 
cal Education  and  Speech  Arts.  See  catalog  listings. 


COURSES  IN  COMMUNICATION  SCIENCES 


97:100 


Fields  of  Communication 
Sciences  and  Disorders 


An  orientation  to  this  phase  of  behavioral 
sciences  through  a  survey  of  existing  prac- 
tices in  the  field,  philosophies  of  rehabilita- 
tion, areas  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  the  re- 
lationship with  fields  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
anthropology,  sociology,  linguistics  and 
psychology.  Field  trips  to  special  centers 
are  arranged. 
3  semester  hours 

97:103     Fundamentals  of  Voice  and 
Speech  Production 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for 
the  students  to  develop  their  own  voice  and 
speech  skills  and  to  eliminate  faults.  Con- 
sideration is  also  given  to  the  methods  used 
in  helping  others  to  improve  voice  and 
speech  patterns. 
3  semester  hours 


97:104 


Phonetic  Study  of  Speech 
Sounds 


An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  manner 
and  place  of  articulation  of  sounds  heard  in 
American  English.  Skill  is  developed  in 
using  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
to  transcribe  speech  both  prescriptively  and 
descriptively,  from  live  and  recorded  voices. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  intonation 
and  stress  patterns  of  spoken  English. 
3  semester  hours 


97:202     Acquisition  of  Speech  and 

Language  (formerly  102)  | 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine 
the  normal  developmental  aspects  of  speech 
and  language  in  the  child.    Neurological 
anatomical,  genetic,  and  psychological  as^ 
pects  are  considered  in  studying  the  acquis!  j 
tion  of  cognitive  and  linguistic  processes. 
Corequisite:  65-250 
3  semester  hours  i 

97:207     Hearing  Science 

This   course   includes   the   study   of  baslj 
acoustics,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  th 
auditory  mechanism,  and  a  clinical  orienta 
tion  to  the  impairments  of  hearing. 

3  semester  hours 

97:208     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
the  Speech  System 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  stru(j 
tures  involved  in  respiration,  phonation  an ! 
articulation.  Consideration  is  given  to  basii 
principles  of  neurology  as  they  apply  to  th 
field  of  speech  pathology. 

3  semester  hours 

97:210  Development  of  Language  j 
Skills  in  Children:  Methods  and 
Materials 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  t\ 
ways  in  which  oral  communication  skil 
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can  be  developed  in  all  children  as  part  of 
their  basic  school  curriculum.  Speech  im- 
provement techniques  through  speech  arts 
activities  such  as  story  telling,  creative  dra- 
matics, choral  speaking,  and  oral  interpre- 
tation are  developed.  The  art  of  listening 
and  content  analysis  are  emphasized. 
3  semester  hours 

97:464     Psychology  of  Oral 
Communication 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of 
communication  that  lead  to  confusion  of 
meaning  and  to  misunderstanding.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  psychology  of  per- 
sons who  are  handicapped  in  speech,  hear- 
ing, and/or  reading,  including  hysterical  or 


psychogenic    impairments.     The    contribu- 
tions   of    learning    theory,    psychoanalytic 
theory,  and  semantics  to  the  field  of  com- 
munication are  studied. 
3  semester  hours 


97:472 


Speech  Science  and 
Instrumentation 


The  purposes  are:  ( 1 )  to  have  the  student 
make  careful  analysis  of  his  own  speech  as 
applied  to  basic  aspects  of  sound;  (2)  to 
learn  basic  concepts  of  electronics;  and  (3) 
to  study  instrumentation  used  to  investigate 
speech  processes. 

Prerequisites:  97:207  and  208 

3  semester  hours 


COURSES  IN  COMMUNICATION  DISORDERS 


97:200     Techniques  in  Clinical 

Observation  and  Reporting 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  the 
student  to  become  a  perceptive  and  analytic 
observer  of  clients  with  speech  and  lan- 
guage disorders  and  to  gain  practice  in  re- 
port writing.  Attention  is  given  to  the  clini- 
cal intake  interview  and  parent  conferences. 
The  uses  of  tape  recordings  and  video  tap- 
ing are  also  explored. 

2  semester  hours 

97:209     Voice  and  Articulation 
Disorders 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the 
area  of  speech  correction,  with  emphasis  on 
»M  voice    and     speech     problems    commonly 
"^f  found  in  children  at  the  nursery,  elemen- 
'"     tary,  and  secondary-school  levels.    Consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  following:   (1)  sub- 
ject-matter;  (2)   diagnostic,  remedial,  and 
evaluative    techniques;    (3)    practice    ma- 
terials.   Demonstrations  with  children  who 
have  faulty  patterns  of  speech  are  provided. 
iti«|  Prerequisite:  97:104,  202,  208 

"^     3  semester  hours 

has! 

I  97:410     Neurophysiologlcal  Disorders 
of  Communication 

The  course  presents  a  study  of  the  etiology 
and  pathlogy  of  major  language  and  speech 

^^  ,  disorders  which  result  from  impaired  func- 
tioning of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  men- 
.  tal     retardation,     hyperkinetic     disorders, 

)  I  cerebral  palsy,  and  aphasia.    Emphasis  is 


placed  upon  diagnosis,  evaluation,  and  re- 
habilitation. 
Prerequisite:  97:208 
3  semester  hours 

97-411      Psychodynamics  of 

Communication  Disorders 

A  study  of  research,  theory,  and  therapy  re- 
lating to  psychological  aspects  of  communi- 
cation disorders,  with  emphasis  on  the  na- 
ture, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  stuttering 
in  children  and  adults.  Discussion  of 
speech  therapy  techniques  and  orientation 
to  the  nature  of  counseling  and  psycho- 
therapy are  included. 
Prerequisite:  97:208 
3  semester  hours 

97:412      Diagnosis  of  Communication 
Disorders 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  analyze  and 
evaluate  popularly  employed  techniques  of 
speech  diagnosis.  Commercially  available 
diagnostic  tools,  as  well  as  tests  that  may  be 
designed  by  the  therapist  to  meet  specific 
needs  are  discussed.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  the  dynamics  of  interviewing  and 
to  the  reporting  and  interpreting  of  client 
histories. 

Prerequisites:  97:209,  410  and  411 
3  semester  hours 

97:461  and  462  Introductory  and 
Intermediate  Practicum  in 
Communications  Disorders 

Remedial    speech    laboratories    are    main 
tained  at  the  College  as  a  training  and  dem 
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onstration  community  service  so  that  stu- 
dents may  apply  their  knowledge  of  diag- 
nostic, remedial,  and  evaluative  techniques 
in  a  professional  laboratory  experience. 
Students  assist  staff  members  in  demonstra- 
tions, prepare  lesson  plans  for  individual 
and  group  speech  therapy,  and  teach  under 
supervision. 
Prerequisite:  97:209 
2  semester  hours  each 

97:463     Advanced  Practicum  in 

Communications  Disorders 

Provisions  are  made  for  qualified  students 
to  participate  in  specialized  laboratory  ex- 
periences which  include  audiometric  test- 
ing, planning  and  carrying  out  therapy  ses- 
sions with  individual  patients  and  attending 
seminars  at  which  physicians  and  other  hos- 
pital personnel  discuss  medical,  psychologi- 
cal, and  social  aspects  of  rehabilitation. 
This  course  is  made  possible  through  an 
affiliation  with  community  hospitals  and 
special  centers. 
Prerequisite:  97:461,  462 

2  semester  hours 

97:468     Clinical  Procedures  in 
Audiology 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  measurement 
of  hearing  including  pure  tone  tests,  screen- 
ing tests,  interpretation  of  test  results,  prob- 
lems of  calibration,  and  medical  and  edu- 
cational referral.  Demonstrations  and  su- 
pervised practice  testing  are  provided. 
Prerequisite:  97:207  and  208 

3  semester  hours 

97:469     Problems  of  the  Hearing 
Impaired 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  cur- 
rent theories  and  practices  of  speech  read- 
ing, auditory  training,  hearing  aid  evalua- 
tion, and  educational  placement.  Consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  psychological   as- 


pects of  hearing  loss  and  to  interviewing 
and  counseling  the  parents  of  the  hearing 
impaired  child. 
Prerequisite:  97:468 
2  semester  hours 


97:473     Organization  and 

Administration  of  Speech  and 
Hearing  Programs 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  prospec- 
tive speech  therapists  with  the  organization 
and  administration  of  various  kinds  of 
speech  and  hearing  programs  in  the  schools, 
aspects  of  testing,  scheduling,  grouping,  and 
record  keeping.  The  role  of  the  speech  and 
hearing  therapist  in  relation  to  administra- 
tors, teachers,  specialists  in  related  areas, 
and  parents  is  also  studied.  Planning  for  in- 
service  workshops  and  parent-study  groups 
is  included. 

3  semester  hours 


97:483     Language  Disorders  of 
Children 

A  study  of  the  language  disorders  of  chil- 
dren who  have  failed  to  develop  speech  or 
who  have  severe  language  impairment  re- 
lated to  childhood  aphasia,  hearing  impair- 
ment, retardation,  or  emotional  disturbance. 
Therapy  techniques  and  parent  counseling 
are  included. 

Prerequisites:  97:202  and  210 

3  semester  hours 

97:484  Seminar  in  Problems  and 
Issues  in  Communication 
Sciences  and  Disorders 

This  course  serves  as  a  transition  to  profes- 
sional employment  or  graduate  studies. 
Present  scope  and  trends  in  the  field  are  re- 
viewed and  issues  of  certification,  job  analy- 
sis, critical  needs,  and  ethics  are  considered. 
(For  senior  majors  only) 

3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

Professors:  Ellenbogen,  Kronish 
Associate  Professor:  Reilly,  Chairman 
Instructors:  Scher 

The  objective  of  a  major  in  economics  is  to  permit  students  to  specialize  in 
an  increasingly  complex,  systematically  formulated  and  operationally  significant 
body  of  knowledge.  By  operationally  significant  is  meant  the  increasing  utiliza- 
tion of  the  skill  and  competence  of  the  economist  in  not  only  the  academic  world 
but  also  in  the  world  of  federal,  state  and  local  government  and  in  industry  and 
labor  organizations. 

ECONOMICS  MAJOR 

Specialized  Courses  in  Economics 

Required:  s,  hrs. 

Principles  of  Economics  (Microeconomics)  3 

Principles  of  Economics  (Macroeconomics)  3 

Economic  Statistics  3 

Intermediate  Macroeconomic  Analysis  3 

Intermediate  Price  Theory  3 

15 

Economics  Elect ives* 

Labor  Economics                                                             *  3 

Economic  History  of  the  U.S.  3 

Economic  History  of  Europe  3 

Money  and  Banking  3 

Financial  Institutions  and  Policy  3 

Economic  Growth  and  Development  3 

Public  Policies  Toward  Business  3 

Public  Finance  3 

International  Economics  3 

Comparative  Economic  Systems  3 

Development  of  Economic  Thought  3 

The  Economics  of  Social  Problems  3 

Mathematical  Economics  3 


18-28 


*A  student  majoring  in  Economics  must  elect  18  semester  hours  from  the  list  of  Electives 
in  his  Specialization.  He  may  elect  an  additional  10  semester  hours.  He  may  not  take  more 
than  10  credits  above  the  requirement  for  the  major  which  is  33  credits:  15  required  credits 
and  18  elective  credits.  Math.  111-112  is  recommended  for  majors.  Prerequisites  can  be 
waived  with  permission  of  instructor  or  department  chairman. 
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ECONOMICS  COURSES—92:000 


92:101     Principles  of  Economics:  Macro. 

A  study  of  the  American  economy,  analyti- 
cally and  institutionally,  with  respect  to  the 
achievement  of  an  optimal  allocation  of 
resources,  price  stability,  full  employment 
level  of  national  income  and  long  term 
growth. 

3  semester  hours 

92:102     Principles  of  Economics:  Micro. 

Organization  and  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  for  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services.  Pricing  of 
products  and  factors  of  production  in  mar- 
ket situations  varying  from  competition  to 
monopoly.  Resource  allocation,  price  de- 
termination and  behavior  of  the  firm  in  the 
determination  of  quantity  of  output  and  the 
hiring  of  factors  of  production. 

3  semester  hours 


92:200     Introduction  to  Economics 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  under- 
standing of  major  objectives  and  features  of 
the  American  economy.  Topics  include  op- 
erations of  a  market  economy,  structure 
and  function  of  business,  labor  and  man- 
agement relations,  money  and  banking,  gov- 
ernment and  business  relations,  and  interna- 
tional economics.  Analysis  is  made  of  the 
objectives  of  economic  growth  and  stability. 
3  semester  hours 


92:203     Economic  Statistics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  the 
student  a  critical  user  of  statistics.  Topics 
covered  include  frequency  distribution, 
sampling,  index  numbers,  economic  time 
series,  statistical  inference  and  correlation 
techniques. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 

92:204     Labor  Economics  (92:401) 

The  course  focuses  on  the  following:  1.  the 
determinants  of  wages  in  the  organized  and 
unorganized  markets;  2.  an  analysis  of  the 
principal  institutions  and  central  processes 
in  the  labor  and  manpower  area;  and  3.  an 
examination  of  current  issues  in  labor  rela- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  92:101  and  102 

3  semester  hours  (Fall) 


92:213     Economic  History  of  the  U.S. 
(Also  listed  as  94:213) 

Evolution  of  economic  institutions  with  em- 
phasis on  development  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets,  technological  changes  and 
industrial  growth.  Analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  cyclical  changes. 

3  semester  hours 


92:222     Economic  History  of  Europe 
(Also  listed  as  94:222) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  economic  life 
and  development  of  Europe  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present,  emphasizing 
the  period  from  about  1750.  It  gives  spe- 
cial attention  to  economic  causes  that  un- 
derlie the  dislocations  and  perplexities  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

3  semester  hours 

92:301      Money  and  Banking  (92:405) 

Monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  its 
development  and  current  status.  Evolution 
of  monetary  theory.  Analysis  of  the  instru- 
ments and  objectives  of  the  money  markets, 
structure  of  interest  rates  and  maturity  pat- 
terns. 

Prerequisite:  92:101  and  102 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

92:302     Financial  Institutions  and  Policy 

The  structure  and  operation  of  our  mone- 
tary and  financial  institutions,  private  and 
public,  and  the  techniques  and  objectives  of 
monetary  policy  are  studied  analytically 
and  historically.  Among  the  contemporary 
policy  problems  emphasized  are  the  main- 
tenance of  full  employment  and  economic 
growth,  the  prevention  of  inflation  and  eco- 
nomic instability  and  the  development  of  a 
more  adequate  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

Prerequisite:  92:101  and  102 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 


92:303     Economic  Growth  and 
Development 

This  course  examines  some  of  the  problems 
of  hastening  the  growth  of  countries  with 
low  incomes  per  person.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  relationship  between  international 
trade  and  economic  development.   Empha- 
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sis  is  placed  on  the  requisites  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  obstacles  to  such  develop- 
ment, the  strategy  and  tactics  of  develop- 
ment and  aid  for  development. 
Prerequisite:  92:101  and  92: 102 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

92:304     Public  Policies  Toward  Business 

Case  studies  of  the  economic  organization 
of  particular  American  industries.  U.S. 
policy  toward  competition,  monopoly  and 
bigness  in  business.  Government  control  of 
public  utilities,  transportation,  radio  and 
television  broadcasting. 
3  semester  hours 

92:305     Intermediate  Macroeconomic 
Analysis 

Study  of  the  factors  comprising  aggregate 
demand  and  how  they  interact  to  determine 
the  level  of  employment,  output  and  the 
price  level.  Examination  of  the  role  of 
money  and  fiscal  policy. 
Prerequisite:  92:101  and  102 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

92:306     Public  Finance 

Description  and  analysis  of  the  role  of 
government — federal,  state  and  local — in 
allocating  resources  through  taxes  and  ex- 
penditures, and  debt  policy.  Criteria  for 
evaluation  will  be  developed  and  applied 
to  alternative  policies. 
Prerequisite:  92:102 
3  semester  hours 

92:397;  398     Economics  Independent 
Study 

Independent  study  for  juniors  and  seniors 
who  have  developed  a  special  interest  as  a 
result  of  work  in  a  course  or  who  wish  to 
develop  their  interest  through  their  own 
guided  reading.  A  member  of  the  Econom- 
ics Department  will  guide  the  student  in 
his  research  and  reading. 
3  semester  hours  each 

92:402     International  Economics 

V    The   theory   of   international   trade   is   ex- 
amined with  the  objectives  of  determining 
why  goods  and  factors  of  production  move 
j,,.   linternationally,   how   they   are   distributed, 
jji   iwhat  benefits  are  derived  from  trade,  and 


what  are  the  effects  upon  the  international 
economic  order  of  the  policies  and  influ- 
ences of  nations  and  international  agencies. 
Preiequisite:  92:101  and  92:102 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

92:403     Comparative  Economic 
Systems 

A  comparative  study  of  the  economic  sys- 
tems of  planned  and  mixed  economies  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  The  United  Kingdom,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  and  the  United  States.  The 
course  covers  economic  organization,  re- 
source allocation,  and  economic  growth 
and  development  in  varied  economic  sys- 
tems. 

Prerequisites:  92:101  and  92:202 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

92:414     Development  of  Economic 
Thought 

The  ideas  of  some  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributors to  economic  thought  over  the  past 
two  centuries  are  the  subject  of  this  course. 
Among  these  leading  contributors  are 
Locke,  Cantillon,  Hume,  Smith,  Ricardo, 
Malthus,  Mill,  Marx,  Jevons,  Marshall, 
Walras,  Wicksell  and  Keynes.  The  course 
is  designed  to  broaden  and  improve  the 
student's  command  of  modern  economic 
theory  as  well  as  to  introduce  him  to  the 
old  masters. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 


92:415 


The  Economics  of  Social 
Problems 


The  extent,  causes  and  consequences  of  pov- 
erty, inequality  and  insecurity.  An  appraisal 
of  reforms:  social  insurance,  medical  care, 
public  housing,  rural  development.  The  ec- 
nomics  of  discrimination  and  educational 
opportunity. 
3  semester  hours 

92:307     Intermediate  Price  Theory 

Analysis  of  the  basic  determinants  of  mar- 
ket demand.  Input-output  relationships  in 
determining  cost  structure.  Determination 
of  prices  received  by  resource  owners  in  the 
productive  process.  Theory  of  the  firm  and 
pricing  in  different  types  of  market  organi- 
zation with  varying  degrees  of  competitive 
conditions. 

Prerequisite:  92:101  and  92:102 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 
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92:417     Mathematical  Economics 

Formulation  of  economic  theory  in  mathe- 
matical language.  Application  of  mathe- 
matical methods  to  economic  theory  and  to 
the  derivation  of  theoretical  conclusions. 
Prerequisite:  92: 101,  102,  203,  305  and  307 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 


92:497;  498     Economics  Independent 
Study 

Open  to  students  who  wish  to  undertake 
reading  and/or  research  in  specialized  areas 
of  economics.    Permission  of  the  depart- 
ment chairman  must  be  secured. 
3  semester  hours  each 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Associate  Professor:  Boucher,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professors:  Ballwanz,  Hinshalwood,  Robertson,  Sternberg 

Geography  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  all  natural  and  cultural  elements 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Though  all  individual  phenomena  are  studied 
in  detail  by  one  or  another  of  the  academic  disciplines,  Geography  undertakes  a 
task  attempted  by  no  other,  that  of  studying  the  space  relations  of  things.  It 
derives  its  identity  from  this  spatial  point  of  view. 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  association  and  interrelationships  of 
things  in  space  a  view  is  fostered  which  inevitably  places  great  importance  on 
the  integration  of  the  Natural,  Physical  and  Social  Sciences.  Thus  the  unity  of 
knowledge,  necessarily  destroyed  by  the  systematic  sciences,  quite  properly  con- 
cerned with  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  is  to  a  high  degree  restored  in  Geography, 
and  a  broad  scholarship,  which  is  the  basis  of  a  true  education,  is  achieved. 

The  proposed  program  is  designed  to  give  the  student,  a  solid  background 
and  training  for  one  of  four  possible  career  choices:  Teaching,  Planning,  Indus- 
try, and  Government. 

GEOGRAPHY  COURSES —  93:000 

Basic  Requirements  (at  least  4  of  the  following  courses)  s.  hrs. 

93:100     Principles  of  Geography  3 

Cultural  Geography  3 

Regional  Geography  of  Anglo  America  3 

Land  Utilization  3 

Economic  Geography  3 

Recommended  Core  Courses  (12/15  s.  hrs.) 
For  Planning  Careers: 

Land  Utilization  3 

Cartography  3 

Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods  3 

Geography  of  Manufacturing  3 

Urban  Geography  3 

For  Education  Careers: 

Regional  Geography  of  Anglo  America  3 

Historical  Geography  of  the  United  State  3 

Geo-Ecology  3 

Population  Problems  of  the  World  3 

Geography  of  New  Jersey  3 

For  Government  of  International  Careers: 

Economic  Geography  3 

Political  Geography  3 
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93 ;  42 1     Population  Problems  of  the  World  3 

Ar,ea  Courses  6 

For  Industry  and  Environmental  Studies  Careers: 

s.  hrs. 

93:205     Hydrology  3 

93:311     Geography  of  Manufacturing  3 

93 : 401     Fundamentals  of  Remote  Sensing  of  the  Environment  3 

93:404     Geo-Ecology  3 

93 :  42 1     Population  Problems  of  the  World  3 

For  Graduate  Studies  in  Geography 

93:102     Physical  Geology  4 

93:201     Climatology  3 

93:240     Cartography  3 

93:309     Geographic  Thought  and  Methodology  3 

93:310     Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods  3 

93:408/410     Political  and/  Urban  Geography  4 

Electives 

A  Geography  major  must  elect  21  semester  hours  from  the  list  of  electives 
in  his  specialization.  He  may  elect  an  additional  10  hours.  He  may  not  take 
more  than  10  credits  above  the  33  semester  hour  requirement  for  the  major. 

Honors  In  Geography 

The  honors  program  in  Geography  requires  outstanding  work  in  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  309,  425,  426  and  one  regional  course.  Course  426  includes  the 
preparation  of  a  senior  honor  paper  and  an  oral  and  written  examination  with 
several  members  of  the  staff. 

To  be  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  honors  in  Geography  a  student  must 
present  at  least  six  hours  of  upperclass  credit  and  at  least  fifteen  hours  of  lower 
division  credit  in  Geography,  with  an  average  of  at  least  3.2  in  all  Geography 
courses  and  a  general  average  of  at  least  3.0.  To  be  graduated  with  honors  in 
Geography  a  student  must  have  completed  the  four  courses  listed  in  paragraph  1 
with  an  average  of  3.3;  as  well  as  an  over  all  Geography  average  of  3.2  and  a 
cumulative  average  of  3.0. 

Interdisciplinary  Programs 

The  Geography  Department  participates  in  several  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams. Transcultural  studies  focus  on  world  cultures  and  includes  course  work 
in  Anthropology,  Cultural  History  and  Geography.  The  Urban  Studies  program 
includes  work  in  Geography,  History,  Sociology,  Fine  Arts,  Economics,  Mathe- 
matics and  other  disciplines. 
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GEOGRAPHY  COURSES— 93:000 


93:100     Principles  of  Geography 

Familiarizes  students  with  the  spatial  dis- 
tribution and  significance  of  important 
geographic  phenomena,  such  as  atmos- 
pheric pressure  and  wind  systems,  climatic 
types,  water  bodies,  landforms,  soil  types, 
natural  resources  and  population  distribu- 
tion. Mapping  techniques  and  map  inter- 
pretation will  also  constitute  part  of  the 
course. 

3  semester  hours  {Fall  and  Spring) 

93:102     Physical  Geology 

(Also  listed  as  84:102) 

The  materials  of  the  earth,  land  forms  and 
structures;  the  processes  and  agents  re- 
sponsible for  their  formation.  Modern  tec- 
tonic concepts.  Laboratory  work  includes 
study  of  minerals,  rock,  topographic  and 
geologic  maps.  Field  trips  to  areas  of  geo- 
logic interest. 

4  semester  hours 


93:200     Cultural  Geography 

This  course  examines  the  traits  that  give 
groups  their  distinctive  character  and  that 
condition  the  manner  in  which  each  group 
perceives  and  uses  its  habitat.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  socio-cultural  diversity  of 
mankind  and  on  the  spatial  aspects  of  race, 
language,  religion  and  nations  as  categories 
of  thought  patterns  and  institutions  that 
unite  or  separate  human  groups. 
!   3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 

93:201     Climatology 

The  student  analyzes  in  detail  the  major 
climatic  subdivisions  of  the  earth.  Varia- 
tions in  climates,  the  use  of  instruments, 
adiabatic  charts,  map-interpretation  and 
component  use  of  climatic  classification 
systems  are  stressed. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

93:202     Regional  Geography  of 
Anglo-America 

A  regional  analysis  of  Canada,  Alaska,  and 
the  United  States,  it  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  and  a  foundation  for  the  study  of 
other  continental  areas.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  human  activities  in  relation  to 
their  natural  environment.  The  student  is 
introduced  to  the  physiographic,  climatic, 


edaphic,  and  vegetative  patterns  of  regions 
as  well  as  the  cultural  and  ecological  fac- 
tors. Anglo-America's  place  in  the  world 
economy  is  analyzed  critically. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

93:204     Land  Utilization 

Students  are  introduced  to  the  edaphic  and 
floral  factors  of  geographic  analysis.  World- 
wide distribution  patterns  are  established 
for  these  factors,  and  their  significance  to 
man  and  his  utilization  of  them  are  critical- 
ly assessed. 

3  semester  hours 

93:205     Hydrology 

A  detailed  study  of  water  emphasizing  its 
availability,  distribution  and  usefulness. 
This  course  examines  in  detail  the  spatial 
distribution  of  the  hydrologic  cycle  para- 
meters including  ocean  evaporation,  mois- 
ture transport,  incoming  precipitation,  water 
uses,  (i.e.  evaporation,  transpiration,  and 
man's  usage)  and  surplus  water  (runoff  and 
infiltration).  All  parameters  are  linked  to 
the  interaction  with  man  and  his  usage.  Ap- 
plications to  models  and  systematic  process- 
es are  stressed. 

3  semester  hours 

93:240     Cartography 

(Also  listed  as  84:240) 

This  is  the  basic  course  in  cartography. 
Students  master  the  use  of  cartographic 
instruments  and  attempt  to  understand  the 
principles  underlying  the  common  types  of 
map  projections. 
3  semester  hours 

93:301      Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life 
(Also  listed  as  99:301) 

This  is  a  field  studies  course  in  which  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area  is  used  as  the 
laboratory,  and  the  social,  economic  and 
political  activities  of  the  people  of  the  area 
constitute  the  subject  matter.  Studies  are 
made  of  levels  of  living,  minority  groups, 
governmental  services,  economic  institu- 
tions, and  the  historical  and  geographical 
background  of  the  region. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 
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93:302     Economic  Geography 

Emphasizing  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  societies,  this  course  is 
designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  basic 
principles  of  economic  geography. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

93:304     The  Geography  of  Europe 

A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  it  examines 
critically  the  physical  and  human  aspects  of 
the  continent's  geography.  Relations  among 
the  European  states  are  discussed,  and  Eu- 
rope's place  in  the  world  economy  is  ana- 
lyzed. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 


93:305 


The  Geography  of  East  and 
Southeast  Asia 


Designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  East  Asia 
(China,  Japan)  and  Southeast  Asia  (Ma- 
laysia, Indonesia),  this  course  examines  the 
physical  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  area  and  its  role  in  world  poli- 
tics and  economic  affairs. 
3  semester  hours 

93:306     The  Geography  of  South  Asia 

This  course  includes  a  regional  analysis  of 
South  Asia  (India  and  Pakistan)  examining 
the  interrelationship  between  cultural  and 
physical  aspects  of  South  Asian  geography. 
It  also  deals  with  the  political,  cultural  and 
economic  life  of  the  area. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

93:307     Fluvial  Geography 

A  detailed  study  of  streams  and  rivers  em- 
phasizing processes  causing  variations  in 
size  and  shape.  The  course  analyses  the 
the  morphology  of  streams  and  stream 
channels.  The  course  is  quantitative  and 
stresses  processes. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

93:308     The  Geography  of  Latin 
America 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  regional  analy- 
sis of  Latin  America.  It  examines  critically 
physical  and  human  aspects  of  the  conti- 
nent's geography.  Relations  between  the 
Latin  American  states  are  discussed,  as  are 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  origin  and  development  of 
Latin  America's  cultural  landscape. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 


93:309     Geographic  Thought  and 
Methodology 

A  study  of  the  historical  development  of 
modern  geography  as  a  science.  The  vari- 
ous schools  of  geographic  thought  are 
evaluated.  It  also  considers  primary  and 
secondary  source  materials  in  geographic 
research;  the  value  of  maps  and  their  in- 
terpretation as  well  as  graphs,  charts,  aerial 
photographs,  slides  and  other  graphic  ma- 
terial. 

Prerequisite:  93:100  or  permission  of  the 
department. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 


93:310     Introduction  to  Quantitative 
Methods  in  Geography 

Introductory  treatment  of  measurements 
and  design  in  geography  with  stress  on  defi- 
nition of  problems,  hypotheses  formulation 
and  tests  of  hypotheses  by  alternative  meth- 
ods of  measurement.  Course  also  includes 
an  introduction  to  geographic  applications 
of  computer  methods,  multi-variate  analy- 
sis, systems  analysis,  data  bank  mainte- 
nance and  evaluation. 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  1971-72) 


93:311     Geography  of  Manufacturing 

A  study  of  the  world's  manufacturing  activi- 
ties. Includes  measurement  techniques; 
analysis  of  the  economic,  cultural  and 
geographic  bases  of  industrialization;  plant 
location  problems  and  the  special  situation 
of  underdeveloped  nations. 
Prerequisite:  93:302 
3  semester  hours 


93:312     The  Historical  Geography  of  the 
United  States  (Also  listed  as 
94:312) 

Geographic  factors  pertinent  to  an  under- 
standing of  American  history  are  empha- 
sized. Time  place  relationships  ranging 
from  pre-Columbian  America  to  the  pres- 
ent are  surveyed  and  analyzed  critically. 
Attention  is  paid  to  source  materials,  to 
cartography  of  specific  times,  and  to  geo- 
graphical lore  and  thought. 

93:401     Fundamentals  of  Remote 
Sensing  of  Environment 

A  systematic  study  of  multiband  spectral 
reconnaissance  of  the  environment.    Em- 
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phasis  is  given  to  multifrequency  radar  sys- 
tems and  their  uses. 

Prerequisite:   9  semester  hours  of  geogra- 
phy. 
3  semester  hours 


puter  center  and  which  will  form  the  basis 
for  seminar  discussions. 
Prerequisite:    Permission    of    the    Depart- 
ment. 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  1971-72) 


93:402     Hydroclimatology 

An  advanced  course  in  climatology  empha- 
sizing moisture  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
factors  in  climatic  analysis.  The  course 
stresses  the  processes  and  problems  of  clas- 
sification and  variability.  Rigorous  analyses 
of  the  energy  and  water  balances  are  made 
in  their  applications  to  climatic  classifica- 
tion. 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  1971-72) 


93:403     Geohydrology 

The  study  of  ground  water  with  particular 
emphasis  given  to  its  mode  of  migration, 
chemistry  and  relation  to  the  geographic 
environment.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  Darcy's  Law,  soil  porosity,  soil  permea- 
bility and  the  ability  to  withdraw  water  for 
human  consumption.  Water  pollutants  and 
salt  water  incursions  are  investigated.  Spa- 
tial distributions  are  analyzed  and  the 
processes  examined. 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  1971-72) 


93:404     Geo-Ecology 

This  course  treats  the  spatial  relations  of 
the  living  environment.  A  systems  ap- 
proach is  used  to  explain  the  functional 
processes,  characteristics  and  relationships 
of  the  ecological  elements,  i.e.  soil,  water, 
air,  vegetation,  etc.  Both  natural  succession 
and  man-induced  changes  including  pollu- 
tion, within  the  ecosystem  are  evaluated. 
3  semester  hours 

93:405     Computer  Mapping  In  the 
Social  Sciences 

The  student  is  trained  under  the  SYMAP 
program  developed  by  Harvard  University. 
The  course  is  organized  into  two  parts:  ( 1 ) 
a  study  of  computer  mapping  techniques — 
an  understanding  of  data  retrieval,  data 
manipulation  and  of  the  required  steps  that 
are  necessary  to  prepare  a  computer  map; 
(2)  completion  of  an  individual  research 
project — each  student  will  prepare  a  map 
research  problem  for  processing  at  a  com- 


93:408     Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  con- 
ditions influencing  the  significant  changes 
in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  geographic  factors  in- 
fluencing racial,  religious,  commercial  and 
political  adjustment  among  nations. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

93:410     Urban  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  growth,  mor- 
phology, and  function  of  cities.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  complex,  dynamic 
forces  which  influence  spatial  patterns  and 
functional  changes  within  urban  areas. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

93:411      Problems  In  Urban  Geography 

A  seminar  on  needed  and  vital  urban  geog- 
raphy  research.    Students   are   to   prepare 
research  papers  on  selected  topics  for  criti- 
cal review  and  evaluation. 
By  special  permission  of  the  department. 
Prerequisite:  93:410 
(Not  offered  1971-72) 

93:412     The  Geography  of  Africa 

This  course  includes  a  topical  and  regional 
study  of  Africa.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  problems  of  economic  adjustment  in 
the  tropics.  Soils,  vegetation,  climate,  phys- 
iography, natural  resources  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  physical  environment  are  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  man's  habitation  of 
the  continent.  Relations  between  Africa  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  analyzed. 
3  semester  hours 

93:413     The  Middle  East 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
course  examines  critically  the  physical,  cul- 
tural and  demographic  aspects  of  the  area's 
geography.  Geopraphic  relation  within 
the  region  as  well  as  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  studied.  Particular  atten- 
titon  is  placed  on  the  petroleum  industry 
and  the  problems  of  agriculture  in  an  arid 
realm. 
3  semester  hours 
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93:419 


The  Geography  of  the  Soviet 
Union 


Designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  course  examines  the  physical, 
the  human  and  the  economic  aspects  of 
Soviet  geography.  Russia's  place  in  the 
world  economy  and  its  relations  with  the 
European  states  are  discussed  and  analyzed. 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  1971-72) 


flora,  fauna,  agriculture,  industry,  trade, 
population  and  relations  with  neighboring 
states,  is  undertaken.  On  the  basis  of  the 
material  examined,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
delineate  the  geographic  regions  of  the 
state.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation- 
ship between  New  Jersey's  land  and  its 
people. 
3  semester  hours 


93:420     Asian  Urban  Settlements 

This  course  examines  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  urban  places  in  Asia.  Attention  is 
placed  upon  the  morphology  and  structure 
of  Asian  villages,  towns  and  cities  and  their 
relationship  to  internal  and  external  func- 
tins.  Since  most  of  the  large  urban  centers 
of  Asia  have  developed  in  advance  of  the 
industrial-technological  revolution  which 
fostered  city  growth  in  the  West,  new  con- 
cepts, techniques  and  measuring  devices 
must  be  utilized  to  understand  the  problems 
of  urban  geography  in  Asia. 
Prerequisites:  93:200  and  either  94:133  or 
94:331. 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  1971-72) 


93:425     Readings  in  Geography 

Open  only  to  geography  honor  students. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  read  a  number 
of  the  more  definitive  works  in  modern 
geography.  Examination  will  be  both  oral 
and  written. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 


93:426     Independent  Study  in 
Geography 

Open  only  to  senior  honor  students  in  geog- 
raphy. Course  includes  the  preparation  of 
a  research  paper  or  project  to  be  presented 
to  members  of  the  staff.  Oral  and  written 
exams  on  the  field  of  geography  will  also 
be  required. 


93:421     Population  Problems  of  the 
World 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  factors 
which  influence  the  present-day  distribu- 
tional patterns  of  the  world's  peoples  and 
the  political,  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  these  developments  are  consid- 
ered. Particular  attention  is  placed  on  man- 
land  relationships  as  they  relate  to  popula- 
tion problems  of  contemporary  nations. 
Prerequisite:  93:200 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 


93:422 


Population  and  Settlement 
Patterns  in  Africa 


This  course  examines  the  distribution,  com- 
position and  size  characteristics  of  the 
population  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 
Contemporary  distributional  patterns  are 
stressed,  especially  migration,  population 
pressure,  and  growth.  Relationships  be- 
tween man  and  the  environment  are  re- 
vealed as  crucial  factors. 


93:424     The  Geography  of  New  Jersey 

A  detailed  topical  and  regional  study  of 
New   Jersey   physiography,   climate,   soils. 


93:427     Pro  Seminar  in  Geography 

This  upper  level  geography  course  will 
primarily  be  a  problem-oriented  seminar. 
It  shall  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of  spe- 
cific topics  in  regional,  cultural,  physi- 
cal, economic,  political,  or  historical  geog- 
raphy. The  content  of  the  course  will 
change  according  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
structor as  it  is  offered. 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  1971-72) 

93:460     Independent  Transcultural 
Study  (Also  listed  as  91:460 
and  94:460) 

Conducted  as  an  interdisciplinary  tutorial 
course  with  no  formal  class  meetings,  this 
study  program  includes  directed  reading 
and  preparation  of  written  papers  on  trans- 
cultural  subjects  not  offered  in  the  regular 
curriculum  and  advanced  independent  study 
of  subjects  with  which  students  have  had 
course  experience.  Students  seeking  admis- 
sion must  secure  approval  of  at  least  two 
professors  representing  different  fields  in 
the  transcultural  program. 
Prerequisite:  21  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
transcultural  studies.  Also  listed  as  91:460 
and  94:460. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

Professors:  Barker,  Chairman',  Beckwith,  Cohen,  More,  Royer 

Associate  Professors :  Kops 

Assistant    Professors:    Bell,    Bretherton,    Jaffe,    Keenen,    Macaluso,    Moore, 
Wa-Njau  Mwangi,  Schwartz,  Taylor,  Zimmer,  Olenik,  Pate,  Pastor 

Instructors:  Bonachea 

The  major  in  history  requires  33  semester  hours  of  credit  in  history 
courses  (94:000),  with  provision  for  emphasis  in  either  American,  European  or 
Non- Western  history.  History  majors  must  concentrate  at  least  nine  semester 
hours  in  courses  beyond  the  100  level  in  one  of  these  areas.  A  special  require- 
ment for  all  history  majors  is  six  semester  hours  of  work  in  the  Study  of  History, 
94:100  and  either  94:101  or  102.  These  courses  are  designed  to  introduce 
students  to  the  basic  nature  and  methods  of  history  and  to  opportunities  for 
study  and  problems  of  research  in  the  main  fields  of  history. 

The  department  also  offers  the  following  courses  which  are  either  pre- 
requisites to  or  provide  desirable  background  for  advanced  electives  in  American, 
European  or  Asian  history:  94:111-112,  121-123,  131-133.*  Colloquia  in 
history  (Junior  year)  and  honors  research  in  history  (Senior  year)  are  given 
to  provide  seminar-type  instruction  and  independent  study  for  outstanding  stu- 
dents. Free  electives  for  history  majors  (See  Liberal  Arts  Degree  Requirements) 
will  vary  between  40  to  52  semester  hours,  depending  on  how  the  student  fulfills 
the  language  requirement.  A  maximum  of  ten  hours  of  additional  work  in  history 
may  be  taken  in  excess  of  the  33  semester  hours  required  for  the  major.  For 
the  use  of  free  elective  hours,  programs  of  study  in  fields  related  to  history 
should  also  be  discussed  with  the  departmental  advisors.  History  majors  who 
desire  secondary  school  teacher  certification  (See  Social  Sciences — Teacher 
Education)  should  check  requirements  with  their  advisors. 

Secondary  school  teaching  continues  to  attract  the  majority  of  students 
who  have  majored  in  history  as  undergraduates,  although  in  recent  years  many 
history  majors  have  entered  graduate  schools  to  prepare  for  research  and  teach- 
ing careers  at  the  college  level.  College  teaching  requires  the  additional  achieve- 
ment of  at  least  the  M.A.  degree,  and  preferably  the  Ph.D.  The  study  of  history 
also  helps  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  careers  in  law,  government 
service,  politics,  journalism  and  creative  writing,  business  research,  hbrary  sci- 
ence, and  positions  with  local,  state  or  national  archives,  museums,  and  histori- 
cal societies  or  restorations  agencies. 


*No  more  than  two  (6  s.h.)  of  the  100  level  civilization  electives  listed  below  (See  Social 
Sciences — General  Education)  may  be  counted  toward  the  History  major  as  part  of  the 
required  33  semester  hours. 
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HISTORY  COURSES— 94:000 


94:100     The  Study  of  American 
History 

The  Study  of  American  History  is  required 
of  all  history  majors  and  is  designed  to  in- 
troduce students  to  the  nature  of  historical 
research  and  reasoning  and  to  American 
history  as  a  special  field  of  study.  The  main 
emphasis  is  on  student  experience  in  work- 
ing with  actual  historical  materials  and  pro- 
cedures. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 

94:101     The  Study  of  European 
History 

3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 

94:102     The  Study  of  Non-Western 
History 

History  majors  must  also  elect  either  94: 
101  or  94: 102. 

The  course  94:101  introduces  students  to 
European  history  as  a  field  of  research  and 
traces  its  special  periodization  and  patterns 
of  political,  social,  economic  and  intellec- 
tual development.  Reference  materials  and 
sources  for  the  study  of  European  history 
are  examined.  Attention  is  given  also  to 
basic  historical  concepts  and  generaliza- 
tions, as  related  to  the  data  of  European 
history. 

The  course  94: 102  concentrates  on  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  researcher  in  Asian 
history:  the  limitations  of  English  language 
sources  and  the  problems  of  inherent  in 
Eastern  views  of  time  and  periodization  for 
India,  China  and  Japan.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  sources  of  cultural  history, 
including  works  of  philosophy,  literature, 
and  historical  and  anthropological  studies. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 

94:103     The  Development  of  Early 
Western  Civilization 

A  survey  of  Western  civilization  from  earli- 
est times  to  about  1350  A.D.  with  particular 
reference  to  the  development  and  interac- 
tion of  cultural,  political,  economic,  social 
and  religious  institutions.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  significance  of  dominant 
and  distinguishable  characteristics  through 
which  civilizations  may  be  recognized  as 
distinct  cultural  and  social  entities. 
3  semester  hours 


94:108     The  Development  of  African 
Civilization 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  pre-colonial 
African  civilization  and  its  eclipse  under 
slavery  and  the  colonial  onslaught.  The 
principal  social,  political  and  environmen- 
tal systems  of  the  periods  will  be  covered. 
Major  artistic  forms,  including  dance,  art 
and  architecture,  will  be  drawn  upon  to  il- 
lustrate the  unique  aspects  of  African  tradi- 
tional culture. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 


94:109     The  Development  of  Islamic 
Civilization 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  Muslim  soci- 
ety, culture  and  history  from  the  birth  of 
Mohammad  through  the  development  of 
the  classical  Osmanli  state  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971) 


94:110     The  Development  of  American 
Civilization 

This  course  offers  the  student  the  opportu- 
nity to  identify  and  examine  the  main- 
streams of  development  in  American  civili- 
zation. Attention  is  directed  to  the  political, 
intellectual,  social,  economic  and  cultural 
forces  and  achievements  in  our  past  which 
have  made  the  United  States  distinctive. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 


94:111     Selected  Topics  in  American 
History  to  1876 

In  place  of  the  general  survey,  this  course 
examines  the  development  of  the  American 
Nation  from  the  period  of  discovery  and 
exploration  to  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction through  a  study  of  specific  issues 
and  problems.  The  main  streams  of  early 
American  thought,  the  development  of  an 
American  society,  the  establishment  of  our 
constitutional  authority  and  the  contribu- 
tions and  challenges  of  the  various  sections 
are  analyzed  and  interpreted. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 

94:112     Selected  Topics  in  American 
History  since  1876 

Continues    the    approach    of    the    earlier 
course.    Examines  the  development  of  the 
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American  Nation  since  the  Civil  War.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  growth  of 
American  thought,  the  transition  from  an 
agrarian  to  an  industrial  society  and  the 
role  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power. 
National  responses  to  our  economic,  social 
and  political  development  are  considered. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 


94:114 


The  Development  of  Latin 
American  Civilization 


Deals  with  the  components  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican civilization.  Considered  are  the  geo- 
graphical background  and  developments  of 
the  Mayan,  Incan  and  Aztec  civilizations, 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  backgrounds 
and  the  wars  of  independence. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 

94:118     The  Development  of  Classical 
Civilization 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of 
the  Mediterranean-based  civilizations  of 
Greece  and  Rome  with  emphasis  on  those 
elements  of  the  classical  civilizations  which 
influenced  the  subsequent  histories  of  the 
European  peoples. 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  1971-72) 


94:121 


Early  Modern  Europe, 
1350-1815 


A  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna:  The  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion: the  rise  of  new  monarchies:  Tudor 
and  Stuart  England;  the  Scientific  Revolu- 
tion, the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  Napoleon. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 

94:122     Nineteenth  Century  Europe, 
1815-1914 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  1914,  the  rise  of  na- 
tionalism, liberalism,  socialism  and  democ- 
racy; the  Industrial  Revolution;  unification 
of  Italy  and  Germany;  imperialism  and  fac- 
tors leading  to  World  War  I. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 

94:123     Contemporary  Europe,  1914  to 
the  Present 

This  course  surveys  the  history  of  Europe 
from  World  War  I  to  the  present.  Major 
topics  include  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
1919;  Revolution  of  1917  and  development 


of  Communism  in  Russia;  rise  of  Fascism; 
origins  of  World  War  II;  post- 1945  settle- 
ment and  establishment  of  Communism  in 
eastern  Europe. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 

94:131      The  Development  of  Indian 
Civilization 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  India,  3000  B.C.  to  1000  A.D.  The 
principal  religions,  political  and  literary 
works  of  this  period  are  considered,  with 
special  attention  to  the  insights  they  con- 
tain into  Indian  social  values  and  institu- 
tions. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 


94:132 


Development  of  Chinese 
Civilization 


This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  China,  2000  B.C.  to  1300  A.D.  The 
principal  social,  political  and  metaphysical 
philosophic  works  of  this  period  are  con- 
sidered with  special  attention  to  their  rela- 
tionship to  corresponding  values  and  insti- 
tutions, 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971) 


94:133 


Development  of  Modern  East 
Asian  Civilization 


Modern  China  and  Japan,  1600  to  the  pres- 
ent. Changes  in  traditional  values  and  the 
mutual  influence  of  East  and  West  are 
studied  through  an  examination  of  impor- 
tant literary,  philosophical,  anthropological, 
historical  and  artistic  works. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 


94:212 


Social  History  of  the  United 
States 


This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  social 
and  cultural  aspects  of  American  history. 
As  such,  it  supplements  but  does  not  take 
the  place  of  economic  and  political  history. 
The  course  considers  population  move- 
ments and  growth,  rural  and  urban  social 
problems,  status  of  women,  family  life, 
Utopian  ventures,  mass  media  of  commu- 
nication, amusements  and  recreation,  and 
human  rights. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 

94:213     Economic  History  of  the  United 
States  (see  92:213) 

Major    trends    in    agriculture,    commerce, 
finance,  manufacturing,  transportation  and 
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industrial  relations  are  traced  from   their 
beginnings   in   the   colonial  period  to   the 
present.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  factors 
in  economic  growth. 
Prerequisite:  92:101,  102  or  200 
3  semester  hours  {Fall  1971) 


94:214 


Diplomatic  History  of  the 
United  States 


A  study  of  the  evolution  of  American  for- 
eign policy  and  diplomacy  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  present.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  selected  basic  readings  in  the 
field. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 

94:222     Economic  History  of  Europe 
(See  92:222) 

An  analysis  of  European  economic  devel- 
opment from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  pres- 
ent. Special  attention  is  given  to  study  of 
the  first  Industrial  Revolution  in  Britain 
and  to  comparing  factors  of  economic 
growth  during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 
in  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971) 

94:311     A  History  of  New  Jersey 

A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  New  Jer- 
sey from  the  point  of  view  of  social,  politi- 
cal, economic  and  cultural  development 
from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  to  the 
present.  Attention  is  given  to  the  geograph- 
ical and  industrial  aspects  of  the  state  and 
the  place  of  New  Jersey  in  the  national  set- 
ting. 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  1971-72) 


the  framework  of  American  history,  it 
focuses  on  the  contribution  of  Black  Amer- 
icans in  the  various  epochs  of  our  history 
from  initial  discovery  and  exploration  by 
Europeans  to  the  revolutionary  confronta- 
tions of  the  mid-20th  century. 
Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  in  American 
history  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 

94:318     American  Urban  History 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  main  develop- 
ments in  the  rise  of  urban  America.  It  ex- 
amines the  distinctive  forces  which  brought 
about  the  urbanization  of  our  society  and 
analyzes  the  social,  cultural,  economic  and 
political  adjustments  which  the  urbaniza- 
tion process  stimulated  and  necessitated. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  and  Spring) 

94:322     Medieval  European 

Civilization,  450-1350 

A  study  of  the  origins,  development  and 
significance  of  a  civilization  whose  political, 
social  and  cultural  foundations  had  a  spir- 
itual basis  and  unity. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971) 

94:323     History  of  Russia  to  1917 

The  factors  which  shaped  the  Russian  peo- 
ple: Byzantium  and  the  Greek  Orthodox 
faith,  Tatar  state  organization,  the  Mir, 
Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin.  Rus- 
sia's great  intellectual  and  radical  move- 
ments are  considered  in  the  light  of  social 
and  political  developments. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 


94:312     Historical  Geography  of  the 
United  States  (See  93:312) 

3  semester  hours 

94:313     Biography  in  American  History 

An  examination  of  the  significant  biograph- 
ical   materials    available    in    the    study    of 
American  history,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
problems  and  uses  of  biography. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 

94:317     History  of  Black  Americans 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  role  played  by 
Americans  of  African  descent  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States.    Set  within 


94:325     History  of  Germany  since  1815 

A  study  of  political,  social,  economic,  and 
intellectual  developments  in  Germany  from 
1815  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971) 

94:327     History  of  France  since  1789 

A  study  of  the  history  of  France  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present.    Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  tracing  important  political, 
economic,  social  and  intellectual  trends. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 

94:329     History  of  England  to  1714 

Although  stress  will  be  laid  on  political  and 
constitutional  history  —  the  formation  of 
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the  basic  institutions  of  law  and  govern- 
ment and  the  growth  of  the  Enghsh  polity 
— an  attempt  will  be  made  to  relate  these 
developments  to  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural factors. 
3  semester  hours  {Fall  197 1) 

94:331      Modern  Indian  Cultural  History 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  modern  In- 
dian history,  1500  to  present.  The  principal 
philosophical,  literary  and  biographical 
works  of  the  period  are  examined  for  in- 
sights into  the  nature  of  the  impact  of  the 
West  on  traditional  social  values  and  insti- 
tutions. Anthropological  works  constitute 
the  chief  source  for  the  study  of  problems 
connected  with  the  application  of  modern 
technology  to  agriculture  and  industry 
within  the  context  of  a  traditional  value 
system  based  on  family  and  caste. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 

94:340     Colloquium  in  American  History 
3  semester  hours 


94:412     The  Literature  of  American 
History 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are  to  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  (a)  the  major  types  of 
sources  available  for  studying  and  writing 
in  the  field  of  United  States  history,  (b)  the 
changing  interpretations  of  major  events 
and  themes,  (c)  the  writings  of  major 
American  historians. 
3  semester  hours  {Spring  1972) 

94:413     The  Philosophy  of  History 

This  course  is  a  general  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  historical  thought  and  of  the 
writing  of  history  in  the  western  world, 
from  Herodotus  to  the  present.  Attention 
is  directed  to  outstanding  individuals,  to 
schools  and  philosophies  of  historical 
thought  and  writing. 
3  semester  hours 

94:414     Advanced  Studies  in  Black 
History,  Part  I 

3  semester  hours 


94:341     Colloquium  in  European  History 

3  semester  hours 

94:342     Colloquium  in  Non-European 
History 

Junior  year  colloquia  in  American,  Euro- 
pean, and  Non-Western  History  are  offered 
to  provide  seminar  type  instruction  for  out- 
standing students.  Emphasis  is  on  group 
discussion  of  readings  relating  to  selected 

I  periods  or  topics  in  history. 
Prerequisite:     Nine     semester     hours     in 
courses  beyond  the  100  level  in  the  area  of 
the  colloquium  and  departmental  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

94:410     Independent  Study  in 
American  History 

Credit  by  arrangement  (Fall  and  Spring) 


94:411 


Intellectual  History  of  the 
United  States 


U 


Analyzes  the  development  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  thought  of  individuals  and 
groups,  dominant  and  minority,  and  their 
effect  upon  the  American  mind  and  upon 
American  traditions  and  practices. 
Prerequisite:  9  semester  hours  in  American 
history  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971) 


94:415     Advanced  Studies  in  Black 
History,  Part  II 

Intensive  study  of  the  major  figures,  events 
and  issues  of  the  American  Black  Experi- 
ence, including  some  attention  to  African 
backgrounds.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  development  of  the  cultural,  social, 
and  religious  institutions  created  by  black 
people,  to  the  problems  of  black  leadership 
and  to  the  evolution  of  black-white  rela- 
tions in  American  society. 
3  semester  hours 

94:421      Renaissance  and  Reformation 

A  study  of  political,  social,  economic,  re- 
ligious and  general  cultural  developments 
in  Europe  from  about  1350  to  1550. 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  1971-72) 

94:422     Age  of  Reason 

A  study  of  17th  and  18th  century  Europe, 
with  emphasis  on  important  intellectual 
currents  of  the  times.  Conditions  and 
trends  in  France  and  England  are  stressed. 
Selected  readings  are  done  in  the  works  of 
representative  figures:  Bacon,  Locke,  Des- 
cartes, Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  9  semester  hours  in  European 
history  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971) 
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94:423     Russia  since  1917 

An  analysis  'Of  political,  economic,  social 
and  intellectual  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  the  relationship  between  ideology 
and  national  goals. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971) 


principal  works  of  Hinduism  and   Indian 
Buddhism  are  examined  in  depth  with  at- 
tention, when  possible,  to  individual  phil- 
osophers in  their  social  mileau. 
Prerequisite:  94:131  or  94:331. 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  1971-72) 


94:424     Diplomatic  History  of  Europe 

The  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  since  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-15.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  development  of  diplomatic 
practice  and  relations  between  states  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1870  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  9  semester  hours  in  European 
history  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

94:425     Intellectual  History  of  Europe 

A  study  of  important  movements  in  Euro- 
pean thought,  with  emphasis  on  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  Selected  readings  are 
done  in  the  works  of  representative  figures: 
Burke,  Mill,  Hegel,  Comte,  Marx,  Nietz- 
sche and  others. 

Prerequisite:  9  semester  hours  in  European 
history  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 

94:428     History  of  England,  1714-1914 

A  survey  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
history  from  the  time  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession  to  the  twentieth  century.  Cer- 
tain topics  such  as  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, the  changing  balance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  British  Imperial  Experience,  and 
the  Irish  Question  will  be  treated  exten- 
sively. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring  1972) 

94:430     Modern  Japanese  History 

This  course  deals  with  Japanese  history 
from  1854  to  the  present.  Some  attention 
is  given  to  feudalism  in  the  Tokugawa  pe- 
riod and  the  factors  which  facilitated  rapid 
modernization  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971) 


94:432 


The  Evolution  of  Mahayana 
World  View 


This  cultural  history  course  traces  the 
changing  role  of  Buddhism  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  life  and  the  inevitable  modifica- 
tion of  Buddhist  doctrine  and  practice  in 
the  direction  of  traditional  world  views  and 
value  systems  of  these  East  Asian  peoples. 
Important  philosophical  and  literary  works 
as  well  as  anthropological  and  historical 
studies  are  the  sources  for  consideration  of 
Buddhism  in  China  and  Japan. 
Prerequisite:  Either  94: 132,  133  or  331. 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  1971-72) 


94:433 


American  Colonial  History, 
1607-1763 


Emphasis  is  placed  upon  developments 
within  the  English  colonies.  Interactions 
between  England  and  the  colonists  are  ex- 
amined, while  stress  is  given  to  the  growth 
of  a  distinctive  American  society. 
3  semester  hours  (Not  offered  1971-72) 

94:434     The  American  Revolution  and 
Early  Republic  1763-1828 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  analysis  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence; the  political,  economic  and  foreign 
problems  of  the  new  nation;  and  the  growth 
of  nationalism. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall  1971) 

94:435     The  Emergence  of  Modern 
America,  1820-1876 

A  study  of  the  significant  events  and  devel- 
opments of  the  period:  Jacksonian  democ-j 
racy;  westward  expansion  and  sectionalism;! 
the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 
3  semester  hours 


94:431 


The  Evolution  of  the  Hindu 
World  View 


This  cultural  history  course  concerns  the 
evolution  of  philosophic  ideas  and  social 
values  and  their  relation  to  the  geographic 
environment  and  historical  experience  of 
the  Indian  people  in  the  Buddhist  Age.  The 


94:436     America  in  Transition, 
1865-1917 

A  study  of  the  forces  which  contributed  to 
the    development    of    modern,    industrial 
America;  American  society   and   its   reac 
tions  to  the  changes  of  the  period. 
3  semester  hours 
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94:437      Domestic  Developments  in  the 
United  States,  1914  to  the 
Present 

The  main  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  con- 
tinuing reactions  to  the  problems  of  an  in- 
dustrialized America.  Special  emphasis 
will  focus  on  the  New  Deal  and  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 
3  semester  hours 

94:440     Honors  Research  in  American 
History 

3  semester  hours 

94:441      Honors  Research  in  European 
History 

3  semester  hours 

94:442     Honors  Research  in 
Non-Western  History 

The  courses  94:440-442  are  offered  for  sen- 
ior history  majors.    Emphasis  is  on  inde- 


pendent study,  in  consultation  with  the  in- 
structor, leading  to  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a  senior  research  paper.  The 
paper  will  be  submitted  for  departmental 
review. 

Prerequisite:  9  semester  hours  in  courses 
beyond  the  100  level  in  the  area  of  special- 
ization and  departmental  approval. 

3  semester  hours 


94:460     Independent  Transcultural 
Study  (See  91:460  and 
93:460.) 

3  semester  hours 


94:461      Ethnohistory:  Interdisciplinary 
(See  91:461.) 

3  semester  hours 


Note  Taking 


Photo  credit:  M.S.C.  Media  Center 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES— GENERAL  EDUCATION 

The  requirements  for  General  Education  in  the  area  of  the  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  (See  above,  pp.  217-18)  include  six  semester  hours  of  work 
in  history  and/or  the  development  of  civilization.  To  help  students  fulfill 
this  requirement,  the  Department  of  History  offers  the  special  courses  listed 
below.  Students  are  advised  to  elect  one  course  from  the  Western  and  one  from 
the  Non- Western  area. 

CIVILIZATION— HISTORY  COURSES 

94:103  Early  Western  Civilization 

94:108  African  Civilization 

94 : 1 09  Islamic  Civilization 

94:110  American  CiviUzation 

94:114  Latin  American  Civilization 

94:118  Classical  Civilization 

94:121  Early  Modern  Europe,  1350-1815 

94:122  19th  Century  Europe,  1815-1914 

94:123  Contemporary  Europe,  1 9 1 4  to  the  Present 

94:131  Indian  Civilization 

94 : 1 32  Chinese  Civilization 

94:133  Modern  East  Asian  Civilization 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES— TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  in  history  must  follow  the  profes- 
sional sequence  outlined  on  p.  60.  In  addition,  the  course  90:401  (Teaching  of 
the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools)  is  required.  However,  since  secondary 
schools  frequently  require  competence  in  more  than  one  subject,  the  student 
interested  in  certification  as  a  social  studies  teacher  should  check  certification 
requirements  with  his  advisor.  Students  interested  in  teaching  world  culture  or 
area  courses  should  investigate  the  program  offered  in  Transcultural  Studies  in 
World  Cultures. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professors:  Hourtoule,  Chairman;  FinchQi 
Associate  Professor:  Johnson 
Assistant  Professors:  Balfe,  Menake,  Utete 
Instructors:  Batkay,  Berlin 

Political  science  as  a  branch  of  the  social  sciences  is  concerned  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  governments  and  states.  The  scope  of  the  discipline  is 
wide.  Today,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  legal-descriptive  approach,  political 
science  is  part  of  the  behavioral  studies  drawing  upon  findings  in  other  disciplines 
seeking  precise  knowledge.  A  course  of  studies  would  include  the  rise  of  the 
Western  state  system;  the  American  state,  its  constitution,  institutions  and  politi- 
cal processes;  federal-state  relations;  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  individual; 
public  opinion,  pressure  groups  and  propaganda;  comparative  government  and 
politics,  political  theory;  international  law  and  organization;  and  the  relations 
of  nations. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  MAJOR 
Required  Courses: 

s.  hrs. 

95:102  American  Government  I  3 

95:103  American  Government  II  3 

95:201  Comparative  Government  and  Politics  3 

95 :  202  International  Relations  3 

95:300  Scope  and  Methods  in  Political  Sciences  3 

95 :  408  Development  of  Political  Thought  to  Hegel  3 


18 


Elective  Courses:* 


95:203  International  Organization  and  Political  Integration  3 

95:301  American  Party  System  3 

95:302  Public  Opinion  and  Pressure  Groups  3 

95:303  The  Politics  of  Development  and  Modernization  3 

95:304  State  and  Local  Government  3 

95:305  Introduction  to  Public  Administration  3 

95:307  American  Political  Thought  3 

95:401  Constitutional  Law  3 

95:402  Governments  and  Politics  of  Africa  3 

95:403  Governments  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East  3 

95:404  Governments  and  Politics  of  South  Asia  3 

95:405  Governments  and  Politics  of  Latin  America  3 


*A  student  majoring  in  political  science  must  elect  15  semester  hours  of  credit  from  the 
list  of  electives  in  his  specialization.    He  may  elect  up  to  ten  additional  semester  hours. 
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95:406  Governments  and  Politics  of  the  Middle  East 

95:407  The  Government  and  PoHtics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

95:408  Political  Thought  through  the  French  Revolution 

95 :  409  Modern  Political  Thought 

95:410  Directed  Study 

95:411  Black  Politics  in  America 

95:413  Africa  and  Asia  in  World  Politics 

95:430  International  Law 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3-6 
3 
3 
3 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  COURSES— 95:000 


95:202     International  Relations 

A  study  of  the  national  state  system  and  the 
forces  affecting  the  interaction  of  states  m 
their  relations  with  one  another.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  conflict  and  methods 
of  resolution. 

Prerequisite:  95:102  or  95:103  or  95:200* 
3  semester  hours 

95:203     International  Organization  and 
Political  Integration 

The  attempts  of  the  international  commu- 
nity of  states  to  express  itself  in  a  formal ' 
world  organization  is  the  subject  of  this 
course.    In  addition,  consideration  will  be  ' 
given  to  the  development  of  regional  and 
world-wide  institutions  through  which  na- 
tions are  attempting  to  resolve  their  com- 
mon economic,  social  and  political  prob- 
lems, e.g.,  the  European  Common  Market. 
Prerequisite:  95:102  or  95:103  or  95:200*  ■ 
3  semester  hours 

95:300     Scope  and  Methods  in 
Political  Science 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  undergrad- 
uate political  science  major.  In  addition  to 
an  examination  of  basic  concepts  and  re-: 
search  trends,  it  involves  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  discipline, 
of  political  science.  The  behavioral  move- 
ment and  the  post  behavioral  reaction  are 
also  carefully  analyzed.  Finally,  the  search 
for  empirical  theory  is  studies  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  Systems  Analysis  and 
Structural-Functionalism. 

Prerequisite:  95:102  and  103* 

3  semester  hours 

95:301     American  Party  System 

The  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  and  analy- 

*  Prerequisites  may  be  waived  by  instructor.         sis  of  the   political  party  systems  in  the 
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95:102     American  Government  I 

3  semester  hours 

95:103     American  Government  II 

These  courses  are  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  basic  institutions  and  func- 
tions of  the  American  government.  The 
Constitution  is  examined  in  some  detail. 
Additional  areas  of  concentration  include 
foreign  policy,  human  rights,  and  the  regu- 
latory and  service  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment. 
3  semester  hours 

95:200     Introduction  to  Political 
Science 

A  study  of  government  and  politics  in  the 
contemporary  world  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  American  institutions.  Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  organization  and 
functions  of  national  and  international  gov- 
ernments. Conflicting  ideologies  will  be  ex- 
amined. 

3  semester  hours  (Political  Science  and  So- 
cial Science  majors  may  not  take  this 
course.) 

95:201     Comparative  Government  and 
Politics 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  political  systems  of  the  major  world 
powers.  Included  among  those  nations 
whose  political  institutions  are  studied  are 
those  of  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  France. 

Comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  Amer- 
ican federal   government  and  the  foreign 
governments  considered  in  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  95:102  or  95:103  or  95:200* 
3  semester  hours 
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United  States.  Topics  considered  include 
party  organization,  party  finances,  election 
laws,  primaries,  conventions,  elections,  ma- 
jority rule,  sectional  politics,  and  the  future 
of  party  government  in  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  95: 102  or  95: 103  or  95:200.* 
3  semester  hours 

95:302     Public  Opinion  and  Pressure 
Groups 

An  investigation  into  the  nature  and  devel- 
opment of  public  opinion  and  pressure 
groups  and  their  influence  on  matters  of 
public  policy.  Attention  will  be  focused  on 
the  rule  of  public  opinion  as  it  may  affect 
the  political  processes  such  as  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  and  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policy  decisions. 

Prerequisite:  95:102  or  95:103  or  95:200* 
3  semester  hours 

95:303     The  Politics  of  Development 
and  Modernization 

Techniques  of  decolonization  and  moderni- 
zation; new  power  groups,  the  military,  the 
bureaucracy,  intellectuals  and  emerging 
middle  classes:  ideological  leadership, 
charismatic  leadership,  prospects  for  de- 
mocracy. 
3  semester  hours 

95:304     State  and  Local  Government 

The  municipal,  county  and  state  govern- 
ments furnish  the  principal  subject  matter 
of  this  course.  Federal-state  and  interstate 
relations    are    explored    and    comparisons 

[drawn  between  New  Jersey  political  insti- 
tutions and  those  of  other  states. 
'Prerequisite:  95:102  or  95:103  or  95:200 

W  13  semester  hours 

El  [95:305     Introduction  to  Public 
1  '  Admissions 

'i  iThe  course  introduces  the  student  to  the 

)  'literature  and  developments  in  the  field  of 

'    public  administration.   The  involvement  of 

'    |the  federal  bureaucracy  in  the  policy-mak- 

'    ^ing  process  is  also  carefully  examined.    Fi- 

'   ,nally,  various  techniques  of  administrative 

management,  personnel  administration  and 

financial   administration   employed   on   the 

federal  level  of  government  are  studied. 

Prerequisite:  95: 102  or  95: 103  or  95:200.* 

3  semester  hours 


Prerequisites  may  be  waived  by  instructor. 


95:307     American  Political  Thought 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends 
and  theories  as  they  have  emerged  from 
social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they 
are  founded  upon  the  bases  laid  down  by 
Hamilton,  Madison,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Lincoln  and 
Wilson. 

Prerequisite:  95:102  or  95:103  or  95:200. 
3  semester  hours 

95:401     Constitutional  Law 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  illustrated  through  reference  to  court 
opinions  as  expressed  in  selected  Supreme 
Court  cases. 

Prerequisite:  95:102  or  95:103  or  95:200. 
3  semester  hours 

95:402     Government  and  Politics  of 
Africa 

This  course  will  examine  attempts  to  de- 
velop new  political  systems  in  the  African 
continent;  problems  of  race  relations,  and 
the  evolution  of  national,  regional  and  Pan- 
African  integrative  machinery  are  also 
studied.  Models  created  by  the  indigenous 
leaders  and  thinkers  will  be  emphasized. 
The  colonial  heritage  will  be  drawn  upon 
as  it  relates  to  system  evolution. 
3  semester  hours 

95:403     Governments  and  Politics  of 
the  Far  East 

This  course  will  consider  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  Chinese  and  Japanese  political 
systems  as  developmental  models.  Empha- 
sis will  be  on  the  evolution  of  authoritarian 
and  democratic  patterns  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan respectively.  The  other  Far  Eastern 
countries  will  be  treated  to  the  extent  that 
they  borrow  patterns  from  the  major  ac- 
tors. 
3  semester  hours 

95:404     Governments  and  Politics  of 
South  Asia 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  political  processes  of  South 
Asia.  Emphasis  is  given  to  government,  po- 
litical parties,  pressure  groups  and  other 
allied  units  that  form  and  shape  public  pol- 
icy. Particular  attention  is  given  to  devel- 
opments in  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon 
since  World  War  IL 
3  semester  hours 


II 
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95:405 


Governments  and  Politics  of 
Latin  America 


This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  poHtical,  economic  and  so- 
cial character  of  contemporary  Latin 
America.  The  history  of  these  nations  from 
their  wars  of  independence  to  the  present 
serves  as  background  for  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  this  region. 
3  semester  hours 


95:406     Governments  and  Politics  of 
the  Middle  East 

Starting  with  a  consideration  of  the  factors 
and  forces  that  have  shaped  Middle  Eastern 
civilization,  the  course  goes  on  to  consider 
the  particular  influences  operating  in  the 
individual  countries  of  the  region.  The  na- 
ture of  Islam  is  discussed  along  with  the 
elements  making  for  change  such  as  tech- 
nology, the  military,  conflicting  national- 
isms. Many  of  the  countries  of  Southwest 
Asia  and  North  Africa  are  considered. 
3  semester  hours 


95:407 


The  Government  and  Politics 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 


A  general  analysis  of  the  governmental 
structure  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  evolution  of  foreign  policy  and  ide- 
ology since  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  but 
attention  is  given  to  various  institutional 
and  group  arrangements  in  contemporary 
Russia. 
3  semester  hours 


95:408     Development  of  Political 
Thought  to  Hegel 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  and  ana- 
lyze a  select  group  of  political  philosophers 
and  their  contributions  to  the  basic  theories 
of  Western  political  thought  from  the  pre- 
Socratics  to  Hegel.  Among  those  discussed 
will  be:  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Luther,  Calvin,  Bo- 
din,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Hume, 
Rousseau. 
3  semester  hours 


95:409     Modern  Political  Thought 

Using  the  nineteenth  century  as  an  intro- 
duction to  twentieth  century  political 
thought,  this  course  is  designed  to  acquaint 


Prerequisites  may  be  waived  by  instructor. 


the  student  with  recent  developments  in  po- 
litical philosophy.  Beginning  with  such 
figures  as  Hegel,  Marx,  Green,  Mill,  Austin, 
Burke,  Sorel  and  movements  such  as  Ro- 
manticism, Liberalism,  Socialism,  Commu- 
nism, Fascism,  the  foundations  of  modern 
political  thought  are  established. 
Prerequisite:  95: 102  or  95: 103  or  95:200.* 
3  semester  hours 

95:410     Directed  Study 

In  the  junior  and  senior  year  students  will 
be  permitted  to  elect  three  or  six  credits  of 
independent  studies  under  the  direction  of 
a  member  of  the  political  science  staff. 
Areas  of  research  might  include  such  sub- 
jects as  urban  politics,  civil  liberties,  public 
administration,  citizenship  and  political  be- 
havior. 
3-6  semester  hours 

95:411      Black  Politics  in  America 

This  course  examines  black  participation  in 
the  American  political  system  from  the  Co- 
lonial period  to  the  present.  Particular  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  problems  arising 
from  the  failure  of  major  or  third  party 
movements  to  reflect  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  black  community.  The  socio- 
political role  of  religious  institutions  will 
also  be  considered. 
3  semester  hours 


95:413     Africa  and  Asia  in  World 
Politics 

The  course  will  examine  the  position  and 
role  of  new  African  and  Asian  nations  in 
international  politics  in  the  post  World  War 
II  era;  attention  will  be  focused  on  the  im- 
pact on  international  politics  and  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  rise  to  national  sov- 
ereignty of  Afro-Asian  countries. 
Prerequisite:  95:303.* 
3  semester  hours 


95:430     International  Law 

The  course  will  consist  of  an  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  development  of  international 
law,  from  its  beginnings  in  the  Ancient 
World  to  the  present,  and  an  analysis  of 
current  literature  in  the  field,  considering 
problems  of  its  nature,  scope,  applicability 
and  effectiveness. 

Prerequisite:  95: 102  or  95: 103  or  95:200.* 
3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors:  Hauer,  Chairman;  Brewer,  Brown,  Buchncr,  Floyd,  Seidman 
Associate  Professors:  Draper,  Krumachcr,  Rotter,  Shapiro,  Worms 
Assistant  Professors:  Badin,  Duryea,  Garcia,  Garibaldi,  Gologor,  Haupt,  Her- 
man, Koppel,  Kraemer,  LeMay,  Seymour,  Sugarman,  Williams 
Instructors:  Cheu,  Firestone,  Litovsky 

The  undergraduate  courses  in  psychology  are  designed  to  serve  several 
different  objectives:  ( 1 )  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  later  professional  or  grad- 
uate training  in  psychology;  (2)  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  students,  majors,  and 
non-majors  who  are  interested  in  psychology  primarily  as  part  of  a  broad  liberal 
education;  (3)  to  provide  the  background  in  psychological  principles  and  tech- 
niques as  intellectual  tools  for  work  in  other  social  and  biological  sciences,  and 
in  such  professional  fields  as  social  work,  journalism,  business,  and  law;  and 
(4)  to  provide  courses  for  future  teachers  which  are  described  under  the  School 
of  Education  and  are  required  for  teacher  certification  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  (65:101  and  65:200). 

PSYCHOLOGY  MAJOR 

Required  Courses: 

s.  hrs. 

55:100     General  Psychology  3 

S5:105     Advanced  General  Psychology  3 

55: 1 10     Quantitative  Methods  in  Psychology  3 

65:215     Experimental  Psychology  4 

Total  Required  1 3 

Elect  Ives: 

S5:200  Educational  Psychology  3 

S5:201  Child  Psychology  3 

5:202  Adolescent  Psychology  3 

55:225  Psychology  of  Adjustment  3 

55:250  Psycholinguistics  3 

55:255  Environmental  Psychology  3 

55:270  Psychology  in  Business  and  Industry  3 

55:300  Teaching  of  Psychology  3 

55:310  Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements  3 

35:320  Psychology  of  the  Handicapped  3 

55:325  Psychology  of  the  Gifted  3 

)5:328  Abnormal  Psychology  3 

)5:340  Psychology  of  Human  Learning  3 

)5:342  Psychology  of  Animal  Learning  3 
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65:343  Comparative  Psychology 

65:350  Physiological  Psychology 

65:352  Perception 

65:355  Motivation 

65:360  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology 

65:379  Psychology  and  Literature 

65:400  Contemporary  Topics  in  Psychology 

65:401  Seminar:  Child  Psychology 

65:402  Seminar:  Adolescent  Psychology 

65:405  Psychological  Anthropology 

65:421  Seminar:  Personality 

65:431  Seminar:  Social  Psychology 

65:450  Psychological  Foundations  of  Personality 

65:453  Social  Psychology 

65:491  Independent  Study  I 

65 :  492  Independent  Study  II 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1-3 
1-3 


Total  Electives  Required  21 

Total  Credits  for  Major  34 


UNDERGRADUATE  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSES— 65:000 


65:100     General  Psychology 

Survey  of  concepts,  research  methods  and 
findings  in  such  areas  as:  growth  and  devel- 
opment, motivated  and  emotional  behavior, 
learning  and  thinking,  individual  differ- 
ences, group  processes,  social  behavior,  per- 
sonality, behavior  disorders.  Emphasis  is 
on  psychology  as  a  behavioral  science  and 
application  to  practical  life  situations. 
3  semester  hours 

65:101      Human  Growth  and 
Development 

Required  for  teacher  certification.    Study 
of  growth,  development  and  behavior  from 
pre-natal  life  through  senescence. 
3  semester  hours 


65:110     Quantitative  Methods  in 
Psychology 

Descriptive  statistics  and  introduction  to 
statistical  inference.  Emphasis  on  practical 
application  of  statistical  tools  in  testing  and 
research.  Topics  include:  logic  of  statis- 
tics; organization  and  presentation  of  sta- 
tistical data;  measures  of  central  tendency, 
variability,  and  relative  position;  probabil- 
ity and  the  normal  curve;  measures  of  cor- 
relation, parametric  and  nonparametric; 
tests  of  significance. 

Students  who  have  not  completed  Algebra 
I  should  contact  the  instructor  of  the  course 
about  the  possibility  of  work  in  prepara- 
tion this  course. 
Prerequisite:  65:105. 
3  semester  hours 


65:105     Advanced  General  Psychology 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  65:100  on 
an  advanced  level  and  includes  intensive 
work  in  areas  such  as:  basic  concepts  in  the 
study  of  behavior,  biological  bases  of  be- 
havior, learning  and  forgetting,  behavior 
dynamics,  intelligence  (including  individu- 
al differences  and  measurement  of  intelli- 
gence), personality  and  social  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  65:100 
3  semester  hours 


65:200     Educational  Psychology 

Required  for  teaching.  Topics  include:  con- 
cepts in  child  and  adolescent  development; 
fundamentals  of  learning  theory  as  applied 
to  classroom  situations,  learning  inhibition 
and    academic   nonachievement,   personal- 
social  adjustment,  measuring  and  evaluat- 
ing teaching-learning,  creativity. 
One  lecture  and  two  hours  of  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  65: 100  or  65: 101. 
3  semester  hours  | 
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65:201     Child  Psychology 

Extensive  study  of  growth,  development 
and  behavior  of  children.  Physical,  intel- 
lectual, social  and  emotional  development 
and  their  interaction.  Scientific  method  ex- 
emplified through  the  literature  and  inten- 
sive study  of  individual  children. 

Prerequisite:  65: 100  or  65: 101. 

3  semester  hours 


65:202     Adolescent  Psychology 

Examines  the  biological,  psychological  and 
social  factors  that  shape  the  transition  from 
childhood  to  adulthood.  Normal  and  devi- 
ant patterns  of  development  in  morals,  in- 
tellect, emotions  and  judgment.  Special  em- 
phasis on  the  problems  of  adolescents  and 
practical  application  to  oneself  and  others. 

Prerequisite :  65 : 1 00  or  65 : 1 0 1 . 

3  semester  hours 


65:215     Experimental  Psychology 

Introduction  to  laboratory  methods  of  re- 
search in  areas  such  as  motivaion,  percep- 
tion and  learning.  Emphasis  is  on  design 
and  execution  of  exploratory  investigations. 
Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work. 

Prerequisite:  65:110. 

4  semester  hours 

65:225     Psychology  of  Adjustment 

Individual  and  social  adjustment.  Typical 
varieties  of  adjustive  behavior  will  be  illus- 
trated by  practical  examples.  Factors  which 
facilitate  or  impede  man's  adaptation  to 
various  life  situations  such  as  work,  mar- 
riage, disability,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  65: 100  or  65: 101. 
.?  semester  hours 

55:250     Psycholinguistics 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  language 
hrough  linguistic,  behavioral  and  cognitive 
Tiethods.  Basic  linguistic  ideas  are  intro- 
duced and  used  for  the  explications  of  prob- 
ems  of  acquisition  of  grammar,  cognitive 
Uructure,  semantic  meaning  and  speech 
production  and  comprehension. 

^Prerequisites:  65: 105  and  permission  of  the 
nstructor. 

?  semester  hours  (Spring) 


65:255     Environmental  Psychology 

The  influence  of  the  physical  environment 
on  the  behavior  of  organisms.  Topics  in- 
clude population  growth  and  regulation,  ef- 
fects of  crowding,  effects  of  sensory  exper- 
ience and  sensory  enrichment  and  depriva- 
tion, motivational  force  of  environmental 
stimulation,  adaptation  to  environment  as 
a  function  of  prolonged  exposure,  salutary 
effects  of  aesthetically  pleasing  stimulation. 
Prerequisites:  65:100  or  65:101  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 


65:270     Psychology  in  Business  and 
Industry 

Application  of  psychological  principles  and 
practices  in  business  and  industry.  Prob- 
lems of  communication,  group  dynamics, 
man-machine  relations,  employee  attitudes, 
accident  prevention,  industrial:  job  selec- 
tion techniques,  motivation,  executive  lead- 
ership. Commonly  used  selection  tests  will 
be  evaluated. 

Prerequisite:  65: 100  or  65.101. 
3  semester  hours 

65:300     The  Teaching  of  Psychology 

Objectives,  content,  procedures,  and  evalu- 
ation of  teaching  psychology,  kindergarten 
through  junior  college.  Topics  include:  or- 
ganization of  classroom  activities,  lesson 
planning,  techniques  of  motivation,  use  of 
multisensory  aids,  and  applications  of  prin- 
ciples of  learning  to  classroom  situations. 
Observation  and  participation  in  classroom 
activities  and  preparation  for  student  teach- 
ing are  coordinated  with  this  course. 
Prerequisites:  65: 100  and  65:200. 
3  semester  hours 

65:310     Psychological  Tests  and 
Measurements 

Tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  achievement 
and  personality  principles  of  psychological 
testing;  approaches  to  test  construction. 
Prerequisite:  65: 110. 
3  semester  hours 

65:320     Psychology  of  the  Handicapped 

Surveys  current  practices  and  problems  of 
exceptional  children  and  youth.  Explores 
the  unique  needs  of  individuals  with  handi- 
caps that  involve  intellectual,  sensory,  mo- 
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tor,    neurological,    social    and    emotional 
origins.    Utilizes  analyses  of  case  materials 
for  theoretical  and  practical  applications  to 
the  psychology  of  exceptionality. 
Prerequisite:  65.201. 
3  semester  hours 

65:325     Psychology  of  the  Gifted 

Survey  of  the  recent  literature  on  gifted 
children  along  with  the  special  problems 
they  face  in  their  adjustment.  Special  at- 
tention to  the  discovery  and  cultivation  of 
creativity. 

Prerequisite:  65:105, 
3  semester  hours 

65:328     Abnormal  Psychology 

Overview  of  psychopathological  processes: 

neuroses,  psychoses  and  characterological 

disorders.   Feeling,  thinking  and  behavioral 

aspects  during  the  life  span.  Diagnostic  and 

treatment  procedures. 

Prerequisite:  65:105  and  either  65:225  or 

450. 

3  semester  hours 

65:340     Psychology  of  Human  Learning 

Research,  language  and  methods  of  learn- 
ing theory.  Topics  include  classical  and 
operant  conditioning,  complex  habits,  re- 
membering and  forgetting,  transfer  of 
training,  cognition  and  behavior  modifica- 
tion. Review  of  animal  research  but  pri- 
mary emphasis  is  on  man. 
Prerequisite:  65: 105. 
3  semester  hours 

65:342     Psychology  of  Animal  Learning 

The  experimental  analysis  of  the  major 
phenomena  of  learning  and  conditioning  is 
studied  mainly  at  the  animal  level.  Theo- 
retical issues  are  considered  and  some  major 
theories  of  learning  are  evaluated.  Students 
may  study  selected  topics  more  extensively. 
Prerequisite:  65:215, 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

65:343     Comparative  Psychology 

The  student  will  explore  experimental  and 
field  studies  of  behavior  in  a  few  selected 
animal  species  with  particular  reference  to 
the  behavior  of  vertebrates.  The  program 
will  involve  the  detailed  study  of  instinctive 
behavior  and  imprinting,  respondent  and 
operant  behavior  with  emphasis  upon  the 


procedures   and   variables   concerned   with 
the  acquisition  of  new  forms  of  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  65:215. 
3  semester  hours 

65:350     Physiological  Psychology 

Anatomical,  neural  and  biochemical  bases 
of  behavior  are  studied.  Topics  include  lo- 
calization of  function,  neuro-hormonal  in- 
teraction, sensory  and  motor  functioning, 
emotions,  the  relationship  of  neurophysio- 
logical  processes  and  personality. 
Prerequisite:  62:215  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

65:352     Perception 

Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
theory  and  procedure  of  perceptual  re- 
search. Theoretical  approaches  to  these 
problems  will  be  reviewed  as  well  as  mod- 
ern approaches  to  psychophysical  and  per- 
ceptual research.  Traditional  problems  of 
perception,  constancies  of  size  and  color 
brightness  will  be  included. 
Prerequisite:  65:215. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

65:355     Motivation 

The  concepts  of  instincts,  homeostasis, 
drive,  reinforcement,  arousal  and  inceptive 
are  analyzed  with  reference  to  data  drawn 
from  many  areas  of  experimentation. 
Primary  emphasis  will  be  on  the  experi- 
mental, rather  than  the  theoretical  litera- 
ture. Motivational  concepts  relevant  to 
human  and  animal  research  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Prerequisite:  65:325, 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

65:360     History  and  Systems  of 
Psychology 

Critical  analysis  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  psychology;  comparative  analysis 
of  the  major  schools  of  contemporary 
psychology;  new  trends  and  movements  in 
psychological  theory. 

Prerequisite:    65:105  and  6  additional  se- 
mester hours  in  Psychology  (Not  including 
65:100), 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

65:379     Psychology  and  Literature 

Terminology  and  techniques  of  the  major 
modern      depth      psychologies — Freudian, 
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Jungian,  Adlerian — to  illuminate  the  lit- 
erary portrayal  of  human  character  and  ac- 
tion in  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  world 
literature;  study  organized  into  themes  as 
the  following  suggest:  the  quest  for  self- 
hood; the  alienated  individual;  love  and 
marriage;  parents  and  children. 

Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  in  Psychol- 
ogy or  English. 

3  semester  hours 


65:400     Contemporary  Topics  in 
Psychology 

Study  of  contemporary  psychological  prob- 
lems such  as:  social  class,  race,  and  psycho- 
logical development;  personality  and  pol- 
itics; urbanization  and  social  change;  psy- 
chological implications  of  man  in  space; 
mass  society  and  mass  media;  poverty 
dynamics  and  interventions;  political  par- 
ticipation; human  factors  in  cross-cultural 
adjustment;  work,  health,  and  satisfaction; 
desegregation  processes;  brainwashing; 
aesthetic  probings  of  contemporary  man; 
psychology  and  policy  in  a  nuclear  age. 

Prerequisite:  65:105  and  6  additional  se- 
mester hours  in  Psychology  (Not  includ- 
ing 65: 100). 

3  semester  hours  (Spring) 


65:401     Seminar:  Child  Psychology 

Intensive  study  of  topics  related  to  student 
interest. 

Prerequisite:    65:201    and   65:215   or   per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (Fall) 


65:402     Seminar:  Adolescent 
Psychology 

Intensive  study  on  topics  related  to  student 
interest. 

Prerequisite:    65:202   and   65:215   or  per- 
f  mission  of  the  instructor. 

\  (Spring) 

65:405     Psychological  Anthropology 

Emphasizing  transcultural  research,  this 
interdisciplinary  course  focuses  on  the  inter- 
related nature  of  culture  and  the  acquisition 
and  modification  of  human  behavior.  Cross- 
cultural  studies  of  the  life  crises  form  the 
basis  for  analyzing  the  world  view  and 
values  of  selected  societies.   Units  of  study 


are  devoted  to  the  cultural  origins  of  de- 
viant behavior  and  to  the  development  of 
creativity  in  culture. 

Prerequisite:  91 :200  and  65;  100. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

65:421      Seminar:  Personality 

Intensive  study  on  topics  related  to  student 
interest. 

Prerequisite:    65:215    and   65:450  or   per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 

65:431      Seminar:  Social  Psychology 

Intensive  study  on  topics  related  to  student 
interest. 

Prerequisite:    65:215    and   65:453    or   per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

65:450     Psychological  Foundations  of 
Personality 

Survey  of  current  approaches  and  theories 
of  personality  development  and  organiza- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  65: 105. 
3  semester  hours 

65:453     Social  Psychology 

Focus  on  social  behavior  of  the  individual 
and  the  group.  Social  perception,  motiva- 
tion, and  learning;  attitudes  and  values;  de- 
velopment and  dynamics  of  social  groups; 
intergroup  tension  and  prejudice;  mass  phe- 
nomena; psychological  approaches  to  social 
isues. 

Prerequisite:  65: 105. 
3  semester  hours 

65:491      Independent  Study  I 

Individual  project  under  close  supervision 
of  a  faculty  member. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
1-3  semester  hours 

65:492      Independent  Study  II 

Individual  project  under  close  supervision 
of  a  faculty  member. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
1-3  semester  hours 
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PSI  CHI 

A  chapter  of  Psi  Chi,  the  National  Honor  Society  in  Psychology,  was  in- 
stituted in  1971. 

PSYCHOLOGY  CLUB 

A  Psychology  Club  was  founded  in  Spring,  1970  "to  pursue  and  advance 
knowledge  and  experience  in  various  fields  of  the  behavioral  sciences  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  interests  of  its  members."  It  has  sponsored  such  activities 
as  lectures,  discussions,  an  annual  Career  Day,  picnics,  and  field  trips,  and  offers 
student  assistance  and  cooperation  to  the  Psychology  Department. 

ACCREDITATION  AND  FUNDING  ' 

The  School  Psychologist  Training  Program  is  approved  by  the  American 
Psychological  Association.  All  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  conform  to 
the  highest  quality  standards  demanded  by  the  profession.  A  Departmental 
Advisory  Council,  a  Clinic  offering  psychodiagnostic  services  to  children  from 
the  community,  an  increasing  degree  of  student  participation  in  the  affairs  and 
planning  of  the  Department  are  all  essential  characteristics  of  its  growing  stature. 

Federal  grant  support  is  currently  in  effect  providing  Fellowships  for  our 
graduate  students  in  the  School  Psychology  Program. 

Local  municipal  government  funds  have  been  awarded  in  the  city  of 
Newark  to  support  the  training  of  school  psychologists  to  work  in  the  Newark 
Public  Schools. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  in  conjunction  with  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has  provided  a  grant  to  train  eighty  New 
Jersey  State  Employment  Interviewers  in  the  skills  of  employment  counselling. 

The  Federal  government  has  also  awarded  the  Department  a  grant  to  train 
teachers  of  the  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Over  forty  graduate  courses  currently  comprise  a  variety  of  programs 
leading  to  a  Master's  degree.  In  addition,  the  Department  offers  post  Master's 
School  Psychologist  training,  leading  to  State  Certification  in  the  growing  and 
crucial  profession  of  the  School  Psychologist. 

DEPARTMENTAL  AFFILIATIONS 

In  addition  to  its  close  working  relationships  with  other  Departments  on 
campus,  e.g.,  Education,  Physical  Education,  Music,  EngUsh,  Anthropology, 
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Communications   Sciences    and    Disorders,    and    Educational    Foundation    for 
Human  Sexuality,  the  Department  has  official  affiliations  with: 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 

Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital 

Greystone  Park  State  Hospital 

Clinic  for  the  Retarded,  East  Orange 

Montclair  Child  Guidance  Center 

Essex  Child  Development  Center  (Garden  School) 

Roosevelt  Hospital  (N.Y.C.) — Psychiatry  Department 

New  York  Medical  College — Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospitals 

North  Jersey  Training  School,  Totowa 

School  Districts  of  Newark,  Passaic,  Paterson,  North  Caldwell,  Cedar 
Grove,  Hillside,  Essex  Fells,  Fairfield,  and  Belleville  as  training  out- 
posts for  our  graduate  internes. 


Simmm 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Professors :  Alloway,  Pratt 
Associate  Professor;  Kim,  Chairman;  Thomas 
Assistant  Professors  I:  Chasin,  Klajman,  McGuire 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Foss,  Nye 


I 


The  program  in  sociology  is  designed  to  serve  students  of  several  types. 
One  type  is  those  who  are  planning  to  enter  graduate  work  in  sociology  and 
going  on  to  a  sociologically  based  career,  including  advancement  of  the  disci- 
pline. A  second  type  is  those  who  are  planning  to  enter  professional  schools  for 
which  a  foundation  in  sociology  is  recommended.  The  third  type  is  those  who 
are  planning  a  terminal  program  and  wish  to  concentrate  in  sociology  for  what- 
ever utilities  it  has  for  them.  The  fourth  type  is  the  student  majoring  in  some 
related  concentration  where  there  is  an  interdiscipUnary  demand  for  more  than 
general  education  preparation  in  sociology.  Finally,  the  program  is  planned  to 
serve  the  general  education  and  distribution  requirements  of  the  college  student 
majoring  in  some  other  field. 


SOCIOLOGY  MAJOR 

Sociological  Specialization 

The  Sociology  specialization  is  most  suitable  for  students  considering 
graduate  work  in  Sociology  and  for  students  seeking  a  terminal  program  de- 
signed to  produce  a  systematic  understanding  of  the  structuring  and  functioning 
of  American  society. 

The  core  requirement  for  the  major  consists  of  9  credits.  Three  addi- 
tional credits  may  be  required  of  students  without  adequate  preparation  as  de- 
termined by  departmental  procedure. 

s.  hrs. 
96:201     Sociological  Theory:  An  Interactional  Perspective*  3 

96:202     Sociological  Theory:  A  System  Approach*  3 

96:301     Sociological  Research  Methods  I  3 

96:401     Social  Structure  of  American  Society  3    I 

(* select  one)  9 

.   I 
The  normal  program  will  be  for  students  to  elect  the  theory  courses  in' 

the  second  year  and  the  methods  courses  in  the  junior  year,  and  the  structure 

course  in  the  senior  year.    In  addition,  following  evaluation,  students  may  be  I 

required  to  enroll  for  three  credits  in  the  Sociological  Perspective  (96:100). 

ImpHcit  in  the  Sociology  major  is  the  obligation  of  the  student  to  plan 

his  own  educational  program  according  to  his  intellectual  needs,  as  he  views 

them.  Accordingly,  there  are  many  variants  that  may  be  arranged  in  the  proper 
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circumstances,  with  departmental  encouragement.  For  example,  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  extensive  involvement  by  the  student  abroad  or  in  the  United 
States,  with  concentration  on  a  problem  of  his  selection.  For  a  particular  stu- 
dent, the  approach  to  mastering  Sociology  may  suggest  as  much  as  two  years  in 
independent  study  arrangements. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  core  requirement  in  Sociology,  majors  in  the  de- 
partment must  elect  six  additional  courses  from  among  the  following  list: 

s.  hrs. 

Criminology  3 

Race  &  Ethnic  Relations  3 

Sociology  of  Leisure  3 

Sociology  of  Education  3 

Organized  Crime  in  America  3 

Sociology  of  the  Family  3 

Individual  &  Society  3 

Quantitative  Analysis  for  Sociologists  3 

Sociology  of  Health  &  Illness  3 

Sociology  of  Social  &  Technical  Change  3 

Social  Stratification  3 

Social  Bases  of  the  Arts  3 

Externship  in  Sociology  3* 

Large  Scale  Organizations  3 

Sociology  of  Work  &  Professions  3 

Demography  3 

Patterns  of  Community  Rural  to  Urban  3 

The  City  and  the  Arts  3 

Sociology  of  Constructive  Voluntary  Action  3 

Voluntary  Organizations  in  American  Life  3 

Directed  Independent  Research  Topics  3* 

Sociology  of  Power  3 

Sociology  of  Popular  Arts  3 

Community  Organization  in  the  Arts  3 
Social  Work  Methodology: 

Case  Work  and  Community  Organization  3 

Sociology  of  Knowledge  3 

Social  Control:  Positive  and  Negative  Deviance  3 

Sociology  of  Mass  Media  3 

Selected  Problems  in  Sociology  3 

Social  Action  Practicum  3 

Black  Family  3 

Generally,  majors  in  the  department  are  not  required  to  take  96-100, 
Sociological  Perspectives,  unless  in  the  considered  opinion  of  the  department 

*May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 
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96:101 

96:111 

96:112 

96:200 

96:203 

96:204 

96:206 

96:210 

96:211 

96:212 

96:213 

96:231 

96:300 

96:303 

96:304 

96:305 

96:306 

96:307 

96:308 

96:309 

96:310 

96:331 

96:332 

96:333 

96:341 

96:403 

96:405 

96:407 

96:409 

96:410 

96:411 
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this  would  be  desirable,  in  which  instance  it  could  be  counted  towards  the  mini- 
mum six  additional  courses  beyond  the  required  core. 

SUMMARY 

Core  Requirement  9 

Group  Requirement  and  Electives  24 

33 

A.  Electives  40-52 

B.  Interdisciplinary  Specialization 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  undergraduate,  or  ultimately  graduate  work,  in 
Sociology  or  in  a  field  related  to  Sociology,  it  is  possible  to  follow  an  interdis- 
ciplinary program  combining  these  interests.  Three  or  four  Sociology  courses 
beyond  the  core  requirements  should  be  selected  from  the  elective  group  ac- 
cording to  a  systematic  plan  that  provides  relevance  to  the  second  field.  In  the 
cognate  field  from  1 5  to  1 8  credits  should  be  selected. 

C.  Pre-Professional  Specialization 

The  pre-professional  student,  in  addition  to  the  core  requirements,  should 
consult  with  departmental  advisors  on  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses 
according  to  a  selected  professional  career  objective.  Careers  utilizing  a  socio- 
logical background  include  teaching,  marketing  and  public  opinion  research, 
social  work,  crime  prevention,  voluntary  group  work  and  recreation  manage- 
ment. Graduate  work  in  the  career  field  would  generally  be  needed.  Consortium 
arrangements  with  educational  centers,  government  at  local,  national  and  world 
levels,  and  with  professional  agencies  will  be  a  significant  part  of  the  program 
arrangements  for  this  plan.  Examples  of  possible  programs  under  this  plan  are 
outlined  below. 

1 .  Students  thinking  of  social  work,  community  action,  community  organization 
and  similar  fields  should  select  any  three  of  the  following: 

s.  hrs. 
Social  Work  Methodology:  Case  work  and  Community  Organization         3 
Social  Action  Practicum  3 

Community  Organization  for  the  Arts  3 

Voluntary  Organizations  in  American  Life  3 

2.  Students  thinking  of  teaching  sociology  in  high  school  or  in  junior  colleges 
should  select: 

s.  hrs. 
Community  Organization  in  the  Arts  3 

Voluntary  Organizations  in  American  Life  3 

^  Professional  Sequence — Students  should  follow  the  professional 

i  sequence  required  for  State  certification. 
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3.  Prevention  of  Crime 
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and  social  costs.  Popular  attitudes  towards 
organized  crime  are  examined.  Efforts  of 
enforcement  and  investigation  agencies  to 
deal  with  the  problem  are  also  considered. 
3  semester  hours 

96:204     Sociology  of  the  Family 

The  principal  aim  of  the  course  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  structure  and 
role  of  the  family  in  contemporary  culture. 
Attention  will  be  directed  toward  percep- 
tions about  family  in  relation  to  personality 
development.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  problems  of  family  life  in  the  modern 
urban  setting,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  black  family. 
3  semester  hours 


the  role  of  healers  and  healing  institutions 

are  studied. 

3  semester  hours 

96:212     Sociology  of  Social  and 
Technical  Change 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  statistics  and  dynamics  of  modern 
societies,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
United  States.  Both  organizational  forms 
and  forces  for  change  are  examined  in  rela- 
tions to  recent  social  transformation.  This 
course  will  focus  on  institutional  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sibilities for  reform  and  revolutionary 
movements. 
3  semester  hours 


96:206     Individual  and  Society 

Man  as  a  biological,  psychological  and  so- 
cial being.  The  course  centers  on  the  so- 
cialization process  and  its  effect  on  the  in- 
dividual, as  well  as  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  groups.  The  various  intellectual 
traditions  associated  with  such  names  as 
Freud,  Skinner,  Mead,  Schutz  and  Shibutani 
are  compared  and  contrasted.  The  signifi- 
cance of  class,  status,  racial  and  ethnic 
variables  in  the  socialization  process  is  dis- 
cussed. 
3  semester  hours 


96:210     Quantitative  Analysis  for 
Sociologists 

The  course  covers  the  use  of  descriptive 
summary  and  comparative  techniques,  the 
nature  of  probability  and  its  applications  to 
research  and  problems  of  scientific  analysis 
and  inference.  A  range  of  techniques  are 
explored  with  a  view  to  providing  the  stu- 
dent with  tools  for  the  analysis  of  relation- 
ships in  data  generated  in  his  own  research, 
or  for  the  evaluation  of  published  research. 
Additionally,  there  is  consideration  of  prob- 
lems of  measurement  in  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences, and  techniques  of  mechanical  data 
handling.  (Recommended  in  preparation 
for  the  course  in  research  methods. ) 
3  semester  hours 

96:211     Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness 

This  course  considers  the  place  of  social 
science  in  medicine.  The  normative,  cul- 
tural elements  involved  in  the  evaluation 
and  treatment  of  health  and  illness.  Con- 
ceptions of  health  and  illness  along  with 


96:213     Social  Stratification 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the 
inequalities  of  social  ranking  systems  that 
exist  in  virtually  all  known  societies.  The- 
oretical and  empirical  approaches  to  strati- 
fication are  considered  with  an  eye  toward 
delineating  the  variables  of  social  stratifica- 
tion and  class  mobility  in  America.  Atten- 
tion will  be  focused  on  the  role  of  the 
black  man  in  America.  Racial  caste  stratifi- 
cation inter-  and  intra-racial  group  mobility 
patterns,  assimilation  and  co-optation  will 
also  be  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

96:231     Social  Bases  of  the  Arts 

A  study  of  the  impact  of  social  forces  and 
institutions  on  the  fine,  performing  and 
decorative  arts  and  of  the  social  importance 
and  functions  of  the  several  arts.  Areas  to 
be  investigated  include  the  interaction  of 
religion  and  the  arts,  of  education  and  the 
arts,  of  business  and  the  arts,  and  politics 
and  the  arts.  Other  topics  are:  minorities 
and  the  arts,  income  and  social  classes  and 
the  arts,  social  background  and  social  role 
of  artists. 
3  semester  hours 

96:300     Externship  in  Sociology 

Students  will  select  an  institution  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  which  they  will  assume 
the  role  of  participant-observer.  Application 
of  a  sociological  perspective  to  the  problems 
and  structure  of  institutions  will  be  encour- 
aged through  faculty  supervision. 
3  semester  hours.  Multiple  semester  selec- 
tion permitted  with  approval. 
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96:301 


Social  Science  Research 
Methods 


The  investigation  of  human  behavior  intro- 
duces fundamental  difficulties  in  terms  of 
the  use  of  scientific  method.  In  the  first 
semester  there  is  both  a  practical  and  phil- 
osophical introduction  to  the  problems  of 
the  formulation  of  hypotheses,  survey  de- 
sign, participant  observation,  and  the  use  of 
elementary  statistics.  Certain  broad  prob- 
lems in  the  philosophy  of  social  science  are 
discussed.  (Required  of  all  Sociology  ma- 
jors; should  be  taken  before  junior  year.) 
3  semester  hours  (Fall) 


96:302     Laboratory  in  Sociological 
Research  II 

To  be  taken  in  sequence  with  Social  Science 
Research  Methods  I.  An  attempt  is  made  in 
this  semester  to  implement  the  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  presented  in  Social 
Science  Research  Methods  I.  The  student 
will  formulate  a  research  problem  and  ulti- 
mately carry  it  through  the  stages  of  actu- 
aly  gathering  data  and  presenting  a  report 
in  written  form  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
(Required  of  all  Sociology  majors;  should 
be  taken  before  the  Junior  year). 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 


data.  Transcultural  studies,  racial  differ- 
ences, and  ecological  factors  are  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

96:306     Patterns  of  Community 
Rural  to  Urban 

This  survey  course  concerns  the  structure  of 
American  society  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  community  sociologists.  Urban,  subur- 
ban, rural,  regional,  national  and  interna- 
tional communities  are  discussed  in  order 
to  compare,  contrast  and  synthesize  the 
abundance  of  sociological  research  done  in 
these  areas.  Students  are  encouraged  to  do 
independent  but  coordinated  research  proj- 
ects. 
3  semester  hours 


96:307     The  City  and  The  Arts 

The  focus  is  upon  the  Arts  in  the  function- 
ing of  the  city.  The  problems  discussed  in- 
clude: Cityscape  and  its  social  meanings, 
cities,  functions  of  the  various  arts  in  large 
American  cities,  impact  of  city  types  upon 
the  arts,  city  cultural  subgroups  and  the 
arts,  the  importance  of  the  arts  to  the  city 
of  the  future  and  cultural  program  and 
resource  planning. 
3  semester  hours 


96:303     Large-Scale  Organizations 

Begininng  with  the  seminal  work  of  Max 
Weber,  there  will  be  a  focus  on  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  bureaucracy  in  mod- 
ern society.  The  life  cycle  of  large  organi- 
zations and  their  methods  of  operation  are 
also  considered.  Selected  contemporary 
problems  are  also  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

96:304     Sociology  of  Work  and 
Professions 

Trends  toward  professionalization  and  the 
development  of  certain  conceptions  of  the 
importance  and  centrality  of  work  to  all 
cultures  is  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

I 

96:305     Demography 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  problems  of 
population  and  demographic  change,  social 
and  psychological  foundation  of  fertility  in 
the  contexts,  for  example,  of  social  class 
and  religious  ideologies;  the  impact  of  ur- 
banization; and  the  uses  of  demographic 


96:308     Sociology  of  Constructive 
Voluntary  Action 

A  study  of  patterns  of  behavior  that  exceed 
normative  expectations  and  the  extent  of 
such  behavior  under  varying  circumstances, 
such  as  war,  individual  and  community  dis- 
aster, intensive  social  action  periods,  as  well 
as  in  non-crisis  periods.  Analyses  will  be 
made  of  philanthropy,  of  social  movements, 
and  of  factors  underlying  the  choice  or 
acceptance  of  self-enlarging  actions  and 
services  beyond  self  actions.  Socialization 
for  constructive  behavior  will  be  a  topic. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  contempo- 
rary social  action  processes,  such  as  civil 
rights  and  black  power  movements,  national 
service  programs,  and  international  service 
projects. 
3  semester  hours 


96:309     Voluntary  Organizations  In 
American  Life 

Topics  in  the  study  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tion as  a  social  institution  will  include:  ex- 
tent of  and  growth  patterns,  social  cohesion, 
social  change,  and  other  functions  in  society 
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of  voluntary  organization,  comparative 
study  of  modes  of  organization  with  profit- 
making  and  non-profit  making  organiza- 
tions, political,  economic,  fraternal,  social 
betterment  and  other  activity  areas  of  vol- 
untary organizations.  There  will  be  a  com- 
parison of  voluntary  organization  in  demo- 
cratic and  non-democratic  nations  and  of 
the  functions  of  these  organizations  in  de- 
veloping nations  and  developed  nations. 
3  semester  hours 

96:310     Directed  Independent  Research 
Topics 

Reading  and  report  under  faculty  direction. 
The  student  will  select  for  investigation  an 
area  of  sociological  concern  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  faculty  supervisor. 
Multiple  semester  selection  permitted  with 
approval. 
3  semester  hours 

96:331     The  Sociology  of  Power 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine 
political  sociology  on  both  microscopic  and 
macroscopic  levels.  Definitions,  conceptions 
and  classifications  of  power  as  discussed  in 
the  works  of  classical  and  contemporary 
social  scientists  are  presented.  The  course 
covers  phenomena  ranging  from  Simmel's 
"dyad"  to  Mills'  "power  elite"  concepts. 
Other  authors  to  be  considered  include 
Marx,  Mosca,  Pareto,  Galbraith,  Riesman, 
Fanon  and  Dahrendorf. 
3  semester  hours 

96:332     Sociology  of  Popular  Arts 

A  study  of  the  social  function  of  entertain- 
ment in  America  with  a  concentration  on 
emerging  patterns.  Components  of  enter- 
tainment that  will  be  studied  include  paper- 
back and  magazine  fiction,  movies,  theater, 
amusement  parks,  popular  music,  television 
and  radio  entertainment  programs,  and 
sports.  Aspects  of  these  to  be  studied  in- 
clude the  audiences,  content,  performers, 
managers  and  owners.  Racial,  cultural  and 
other  comparisons  will  be  made. 
3  semester  hours 

96:333     Community  Organization  in  the 
Arts 

A  case  study  approach,  including  field  work 
in  a  laboratory  community,  will  be  used  to 
analyze  community  structure  in  the  arts  on 
the  local  level.  Topics  will  include  the  social 


forces  in  the  local  arts  council  movement, 

the    amateur    and    semi-professional    arts 

groups  in  fine,  performing,  and  decorative 

arts,  the  community  concert  society,  social 

correlates  to  local  participation,  and  home 

arts. 

3  semester  hours 


96:341     Social  Work  Methodology:  Case 
Work  and  Community 
Organization 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  the 
development  of  social  welfare  norms,  and 
on  the  methodology  of  contemporary  social 
work.  Attention  is  given  to  the  historical 
development  of  welfare  concepts  and  legis- 
lation and  to  current  trends  in  the  field. 
3  semester  hours 


96:401     Social  Structure  of  American 
Society 

An  intensive  study  of  the  empirical  ma- 
terials on  social  structure.  The  focus  will  be 
on  inter-institutional  relations  as  the  formi 
of  the  broad,  general  structure  of  American 
society.  A  comparison  will  be  made  of  the 
main  structural  features  of  United  States 
and  selected  industrial  and  non-industrial 
societies.  One  function  of  the  course  will  be 
to  help  the  student  synthesize  his  under- 
graduate studies  in  sociology. 
3  semester  hours  (Spring) 

96:403     Sociology  of  Knowledge 

The  sociology  of  knowledge  concerns  itself 
with  the  social  origins  of  anything  that  is 
considered  to  be  knowledge  in  a  given  so- 
cial environment.  Examination  of  the  socio- 
historical  roots  of  realities,  customs,  reli- 
gious beliefs,  ideologies  and  scientific  truths 
are  among  the  topics  to  be  covered.  Thei 
contributions  of  Marx,  Scheler,  Mannheim,! 
Sorokin,  Schutz,  Garfinkel,  Berger  andj 
others  are  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

96:405     Social  Control:  Positive  and 
Negative  Deviance 

Various  theoretical  perspectives  on  human, 
deviance  are  investigated.  The  interaction 
of  the  forces  of  social  control  and  "deviant' 
behavior  is  explored  through  the  works  ol 
Merton,  Becker,  Goffman,  Lemert,  Matz£ 
and  Garfinkel. 
3  semester  hours 
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96:407  Sociology  of  Mass  Media 
A  study  of  the  social  aspects  of  the  organi- 
zation and  functioning  of  television,  radio, 
press,  magazines,  film  and  other  media. 
Major  problems  will  include  functions  of 
the  media  in  social  control,  in  information 
and  other  communication,  and  as  forces  in- 
fluencing behavior.  Audience  analyses  will 
be  a  central  concern. 

3  semester  hours 


96:409     Selected  Problems  in  Sociology 

The  subject  area  to  be  covered  is  chosen  by 
the  instructor  each  semester.  Topics  are  not 
repeated  so  the  course  may  be  selected  more 
than  once  with  approval. 

j  3  semester  hours 


96:410     Social  Action  Practicum 

Students  either  individually  or  in  groups, 
design  and  implement  field  research  and  ac- 
tivity with  an  explicitly  culturally  defined 
objective.  This  represents  an  exercise  in 
"applied  sociology."  This  course  differs 
from  the  Externship  in  Sociology  in  that  it 
offers  the  student  more  autonomy.  Multiple 
semester  selection  permitted  with  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

96:411      Black  Family 

This  course  will  consist  of  an  in-depth  analy- 
sis of  the  black  family  in  American  society. 
Both  historical  perspectives  and  contempo- 
rary conflicts  surrounding  the  actual  func- 
tion and  origin  of  the  black  family  as  an 
institution  will  be  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 


A  Panoramic  Commencement  View 

Photo  credit:  M.S.C.  Media  Center 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY  PROGRAMS 

TRANSCULTURAL  STUDIES 

IN 

WORLD  CULTURES 

Program  Coordinator:  Dr.  Lois  More 

Transcultural  Studies — an  approach  to  World  Cultures — is  designed  as 
an  interdisciplinary  Liberal  Arts  major.  The  program  will  prepare  students  to 
teach  in  world  cultures  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  community  colleges. 
As  a  Liberal  Arts  major,  it  is  preparatory  to  graduate  specialization  in  Cultural 
Anthropology,  Geography  or  History,  as  well  as  careers  in  museum  curatorial 

service  and  employment  in  government  or  private  agencies  whose  focus  is  the 
non-West. 

Transcultural  Interdisciplinary  Major"^ 

s.  hrs. 

1 .  Core  Requirements :  9 
Cultural  Anthropology  3 
Cultural  Geography  3 
Study  of  Non- Western  History  3 

2.  Unit  Requirements:  12  s.  hrs. 

Students  are  required  to  elect  two  6  s.  hrs.  transcultural  units,  e.g.: 

Peoples  of  Oceania  &  Geography  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia  6 

Peoples  of  Russia  &  Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union  6 

Modern  Indian  Cultural  History  &.  Geography  of  South  Asia  6 

Peoples  of  Africa  &  Geography  of  Africa  6 

Peoples  of  Latin  America  &  Geography'  of  Latin  America  6 

3.  Electives:  72  s.  hrs. 

Dynamics  of  Culture  3 

Peasant  Culture  3 

Psychological  Anthropology  3 

Archaeology  3 

Anthropology  of  Religion  3 

Populations  and  Settlements  of  Africa  3 

Asian  Urban  Settlements  3 

Population  Problems  of  the  World  3 

Evolution  of  the  Hindu  World  View  3 

Evolution  of  the  Mahayana  World  View  3 

Ethnohistory:  Interdisciplinary  Approaches  3 

Independent  Transcultural  Studies  (Interdisciplinary)  3 


*For  course  descriptions  see  appropriate  listings  in  Anthropology,  Geography,  and  History. 
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PROGRAM  IN  URBAN  STUDIES 

Program  Committee:  Prof.  Boucher,  Dr.  Pratt,  Dr.  Martens,  Prof.  Keenen,  Prof. 
Johnson 

The  Urban  Studies  program  has  been  structured  for  the  student  who  de- 
sires a  comprehensive  understanding  of  cities  from  historical,  physical,  social, 
economic  and  aesthetic  perspectives.  The  student  should  select  a  major  in  the 
department  of  geography,  sociology,  or  fine  arts,  and  according  to  departmental 
requirements,  fulfill  the  minimum  academic  requirements  in  the  selected  major. 
Upon  this  base,  the  student  should  select  a  pattern  of  courses  designed  to  meet 
his  particular  intellectual  objectives.  The  courses  selected  in  the  Urban  Studies 
program  may  contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  in  the  general 
education  program  for  liberal  arts  students.  They  may  also  fulfill  non-major 
elective  requirements  and  the  major  elective  requirements. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Urban  Studies  program  will  become  a  center  of 
faculty-student  research  on  the  urban  environment. 

In  addition  to  the  academic  major,  the  required  courses  for  the  Urban 
Studies  emphasis  are: 

s.  hrs. 
9 1 :  404     Urban  Anthropology  3 

92:415     The  Economics  of  Social  Problems  3 

93:410     Urban  Geography  3 

94:318     American  Urban  History  3 

96:306     Patterns  of  Community:  Rural  to  Urban  3 

According  to  the  intellectual  objective  the  student  has  selected,  additional 
courses  should  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 

28:120  Communication  Graphics  3 

50:105  Elements  of  Statistical  Reasoning  2 

55:200  History  of  City  Planning  and  Design  3 

84:240  Cartography  3 

^2:203  Economic  Statistics  3 

:)3:204  Principles  of  Land  Utilization  3 

95:304  State  and  Local  Government  3 

^6:\\\  Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations  3 

:)6:201  Social  Science  Research  Methods  3 

96:202  Laboratory  in  Sociological  Research  3 

96:300  Externship  in  Sociology  3 

^6:305  Demography  3 

^6 :  307  The  City  and  the  Arts  3 

/  (?9:301  Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life  3 
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1 5 :  423     Teaching  in  Urban  Schools  3 

24:309     Modern  Architecture  3 

26:427     the  Inner  City  Family  3 

50:403     Techniques  of  Applications  of  Statistics  3 

76:419     Recreational  Needs  in  Urban  Society  3 

93:311     Geography  of  Manufacturing  3 

93 :  401     Introduction  to  Remote  Sensing  of  Environment  3 

93:405     Computer  Mapping  in  the  Social  Sciences  3 

93:411     Problems  in  Urban  Geography  3 

94:436     America  in  Transition  (1865-1917)  3 

96:341     Social  Work  Methodology  3 

96:409     Selected  Problems  in  Sociology  3 

96:410     Social  Action  Practicum  3 

96:411     The  Black  Family  3 

It  is  expected  that  each  student  will  define  a  specific  intellectual  objective 
and  work  out  the  most  relevant  program  of  study  combining  his  major,  the  re- 
quired courses  in  Urban  Studies  program,  and  the  courses  selected  from  the 
elective  group  listed  above. 

The  program  patterns  outlined  below  are  illustrative  of  a  large  number' 
of  possible  goals. 

PREPARATION  FOR  CITY  PLANNING  CAREERS 

Departmental  Major 

Urban  Studies  Required  Program 

15  credits  from:  s.  hrs 

28:120     Communication  Graphics  3 
OR 

84:240     Cartography  3 

55:200     History  of  City  Planning  and  Design  3 

93 : 204     Principles  of  Land  Utilization  3 

95:304     State  and  Local  Government  3 

96:201     Social  Science  Research  Methods  3 

96:202     Laboratory  in  Sociological  Research  3 

96:305     Demography  3 

96 :  307     The  City  and  the  Arts  3 

96:410     Social  Action  Practicum  3 

24:309     Modern  Architecture  3 

93:311     Geography  of  Manufacturing  3 

93 : 405     Computer  Mapping  in  the  Social  Sciences  3 

50:403     Techniques  and  Applications  of  Statistics  2  j  , 
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PREPARATION  FOR  INNER  CITY  EDUCATION  CAREERS 

Departmental  Major 
Urban  Studies  Required  Program 
Professional  Sequence 

10  credits  from:  s.  hrs. 

15:423     Teaching  in  Urban  Schools  3 

26:427     The  Inner  City  Family  3 

76:419     Recreational  Needs  in  Urban  Society  3 

95:304     State  and  Local  Governments  3 

96: 1 1 1     Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations  3 

96:300     Externship  in  Sociology  3 

96:307     The  City  and  the  Arts  3 

96:409     Selected  Problems  in  Sociology  3 

96:410     Social  Action  Practicum  3 

PREPARATION  FOR  SOCIAL  ACTION  CAREERS 

Departmental  Major 
Urban  Studies  Required  Program 

15  credits  from:  s.  hrs. 

)6: 1 1 1     Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations  3 

)6:201     Social  Science  Research  Methods  3 

)6:202     Laboratory  in  Sociological  Research  3 

)9:301     Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life  3 

.)6:300     Externship  in  Sociology  3 

)6:305     Demography  3 

^6:306     Patterns  of  Community:  Rural  to  Urban  3 

)6:307     The  City  and  the  Arts  3 

)6:341     Social  Work  Methodology  3 

)6:410     Social  Action  Practicum  3 

)6:411     The  Black  Family  3 

76:419     Recreational  Needs  in  Urban  Society  3 
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The- School  of  Education  of  Montclair  State  College  provides  professional 
educational  services  to  the  communities  of  the  nation,  and  particularly  to  those 
of  Northern  New  Jersey.  The  specific  components  of  society  to  which  these 
services  are  directed  are  the  individuals  seeking  admission  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, preparation  for  areas  of  specialization  within  the  profession,  and  growth 
within  the  profession;  public  school  systems;  non-public  schools;  community 
agencies  and  business  and  industrial  organizations.  It  is  also  concerned  with 
the  continuing  development  of  the  general  field  of  education  and  those  problems 
of  society  which  are  related  to  it. 

The  general  role  of  the  School  is  three-fold:  (1)  to  make  these  services 
available  in  a  manner  in  which  will  be  most  accessible  and  useful  to  the  recip- 
ients, (2)  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  training,  experience  and  expertise: 
of  the  staff  in  the  performance  of  these  services,  and  (3)  to  act  as  a  coordinating, 
agency  in  working  with  other  agencies  of  the  College  and  community  in  mutual 
efforts  of  service.  The  general  means  of  performing  these  services  will  be  those 
of  instruction,  consultation,  supervised  laboratory  experiences  and  research. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  School  at  the  undergraduate  level  is  to  provide' 
the  students  with  those  basic  professional  experiences  and  learnings  which  are 
considered  essential  for  successful  teaching.  The  selection  of  professional  courses 
is  so  designed  that  a  student  who  receives  credit  for  all  of  the  required  courses  in 
education  and  psychology  plus  a  methods  course  in  his  major  subject  field  will 
meet  the  requirements  for  certification  in  professional  education.  An  opportunity 
is  offered  for  students  to  go  beyond  the  minimum  requirements  in  educational 
electives  in  various  fields  of  education  which  might  be  of  interest  to  them. 

Beyond  the  technical  aspects  of  offering  courses  in  the  required  areas,  the 
school  attempts  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  students  in  the  following  ways: 

( 1 )  It  helps  the  prospective  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part  it- 
his  own  personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teaching 
as  an  opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in  promoting  thd 
social  good.  i 

(3)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching  b^* 
means  of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by  studen 
participation  as  teacher  aides  in  actual  high  school  classes  in  operation   | 
and  by  direct  classroom  teaching  through  the  student  teaching  experi    ; 
ences.  || 

(4)  It  offers  opportunity  for  the  student  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  extra    i 
curricular  life  of  the  school  and  in  community  affairs. 

(5)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  be  regarded  a 
worthy  life-time  vocation. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Professor :  Walter,  Chairman 
Associate  Professors:  Fuchs,  McElroy,  Salt 
Assistant  Professors:  Lindemann,  Michelli,  Pines 
Assistant  Professor  11:  Uhia 

The  primary  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Curriculum  and  In- 
struction are  for  the  professional  preparation  of  public  school  teachers  and  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  the  professional  growth  of  teachers  in  service. 
These  responsibilities  are  implemented  by  a  variety  of  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate programs.  The  Department  also  offers  service  courses  to  students  in  other 
departments  of  the  School  of  Education  and  other  schools  of  the  college.  The 
department  emphasizes  practical  field  experiences  of  student  observation,  par- 
ticipaiton,  and  teaching  in  public  school  situations. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  AND 
COMPARATIVE  STUDIES 

rofessor:  Cordasco 

associate  Professors:  Haas,  Chairman;  Hsund 
jsistant  Professors:  Bernstein,  Bredemeier,  Venturini 
jsistant  Professor  11:  Danzig 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  share  in  the  dual  burden  of  meeting 
w  and  critical  needs  of  society  while  improving  established  programs  which 
;relate  to  educational  demands  of  our  society.  In  keeping  with  this  general  pur- 
pose, the  department  will  offer  Foundations  courses  designed  to  contribute  to 
'the  basic  preparation  of  public  school  educators,  and  at  the  same  time  offer 
:ourses  designed  to  satisfy  specialized  demands  of  mankind  beyond  the  limits  of 
;he  public  schools. 

In  order  to  fulfill  national  and  foreign  educational  needs  beyond  the  limits 
Df  the  schools,  the  department  plans  to  offer  a  graduate  program  in  Educational 
foundations  and  Comparative  Studies  with  a  choice  of  areas  of  concentration: 
General  Foundations;  Philosophic  Studies  in  Education;  Sociological  Studies  in 
Education;  and  Comparative  Studies  in  Education. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

I 

li^rofessors :  Peckham,  Chairman;  Ambry,  Bellagamba,  Castens,  Merlo,  Mosier 

Associate  Professors:  Cuff,  Salt 

The  Educational  Leadership  Department,  working  closely  with  other  de- 
partments of  the  School  of  Education,  prepares  educational  leaders  in  the 
)roadest  sense. 


ill 
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The  education  function  has  become  multi-faceted  including  the  public 
and  private  school  systems,  the  staff  development  programs  of  business,  other 
professions^  and  industry.  It  includes  educational  services  of  political  move- 
ments and  foundations.  Such  a  program  as  conceived  by  this  Department,  gives 
attention  to  the  theory  and  application  needed  in  the  great  variety  of  emerging 
programs.  | 

The  purpose  of  the  Department,  then  is  to  prepare  educational  leaders  > 
who  are  keenly  aware  of  developments  and  the  opportunities  presenting  them- 
selves as  our  nation  moves  forward;  leaders  who  have  the  ability  to  cope  with 
and  play  a  professional  role  in  influencing  such  a  process. 

It  is  anticipated  that  thqse  who  complete  the  graduate  programs  in  this  j 
department  will  be  prepared  for  the  following  types  of  positions : 

Major  Administrative  or  Supervisory  Personnel  in  Educational  Systems 

Educational  Consultants 

Managers  of  Emerging  Educational  Programs 

Educational  Managers  and  Planners  in  the  Media  Fields 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
AND  EVALUATION 

Professor :  Lang,  Chairman 
Associate  Professor :  Heiss 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to:  (1)  train  educational  research  andi 
evaluation  specialists  needed  by  pre-school  centers,  school  systems,  colleges  andi 
universities,  research  and  development  centers,  regional  educational  laboratories, 
industry,  private  research  agencies,  and  city,  state,  and  federal  research  bureaus; 
and  (2)  broaden  the  professional  education  of  students  enrolled  in  various  de- 
gree programs  by  offering  courses  designed  to  make  them  literate  initiators  and 
users  of  educational  research  and  evaluation  studies.  A  graduate  program  in 
Educational  Research  and  Evaluation  is  contemplated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 

Professor :  Gorman,  Chairman 
Associate  Professors:  Gregg,  Talley 
Assistant  Professor:  Tetens 

The  functions  of  this  department  include  ( 1 )  provision  of  undergraduate'  ] 
and  graduate  courses  in  the  dynamics  of  working  groups,  (2)  on-going  leader- 
ship of  Montclair  Human  Relations  Laboratory,  and  (3)  provision  of  con 
sultation  services  in  small  group  leadership  and  communications  for  organiza 
tions  on  and  off  campus.  Graduate  courses  in  organizational  development  an 
available. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

Professors:  Davis,  Chairman;  Gelfond,  Kenyon 
Associate  Professors:  Gaeng,  Gregg,  Williams 
Assistant  Professor:  Millard 
Assistant  Professor  11:  Mills 

Personnel  services  in  the  society  of  today  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  scene,  not  merely  incidental  to  it.  The  many  efforts  of  schools,  com- 
munity agencies,  industry,  state,  and  federal  governments  bear  witness  to  the 
significance  of  the  personnel  services  worker.  Therefore,  the  programs  in  per- 
sonnel services  provide  for  the  preparation  of  persons  who  will  implement  ef- 
fectively all  personnel  activities.  All  programs  are  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  Master's  degree  program  requires,  in  addition  to  a  broad  study  of 
the  field  of  personnel  services,  the  specialization  in  professional  areas:  School 
Guidance,  School  Social  Work,  School  Health  Services,  and  Rehabilitation 
Counseling. 

Although  study  at  the  Master's  level  is  intense  and  specialized,  addi- 
tional training  is  needed  for  increased  professional  competency  and  leadership 
in  a  number  of  related  areas.  Therefore,  sixth-year  level  courses  are  available. 
An  Educational  Specialist  Certificate  is  awarded  in  a  program  of  30  s.h.  beyond 
the  M.A. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  AREAS 

Assistant  Professor:  Schantz,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professor  II:  Ward 

Instructors:  Brunner,  Donaruma 

Director,  College  Reading  Improvement  Center:  Dick 

The  Department  of  Special  Instructional  Areas  is  concerned  with  the 
preparation  of  competent  leadership  for  a  variety  of  functions  related  to  certain 
unique  needs  of  children,  youth,  and  adults.  Wide  demands  for  teachers,  super- 
visors, consultants,  and  administrators  capable  of  developing,  implementing, 
maintaining  and  improving  programs  in  environmental  education,  developmental 
reading,  remedial  reading,  and  specific  learning  disabilities  now  exist.  The  de- 
partment aims  to  meet  these  demands  by  providing  its  students  with  backgrounds 
necessary  to  work  in  a  variety  of  special  settings. 

The  following  programs  are  currently  available:  master  of  arts  degree  with 
.a  specialization  in  reading  improvement,  and  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  environ- 
.mental  education.  A  certification  program  in  reading  is  also  available.  At  the 
undergraduate  level  a  minor  program  in  reading  is  available.  Students  enrolled 
.in  the  reading  minor  gain  field  experience  by  working  first  as  Reading  Aides  in 
■public  elementary  schools,  next  as  college  tutors  in  the  Reading  and  Study  Skills 
Center,  and  finally  as  student  "cadet-diagnostician"  in  the  Diagnostic  Clinic. 
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College  students  may  avail  themselves  of  a  personal  reading  improvement 
program  for  optional  credit  which  is  offered  as  a  service  through  the  Reading 
and  Study  Skills  Center.  Members  of  the  community  may  obtain  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  for  school  age  children  and  adults. 

MINOR  IN  READING 

The  course  sequence  in  reading  will  be  coordinated  with  the  course  se- 
quence in  the  major  program  which  the  candidate  is  pursuing.  A  minimum  of 
18  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  minor 
program,  which  consists  of  the  courses  listed  below.  37:400  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  remaining  reading  courses. 

s.  hrs. 
37:402     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Subjects  3 

37:403     Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills  3 

37:400     Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  3 

37 : 404     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Reading  Problems    3 
65:320     Psychology  of  the  Handicapped  3 

Three  semester  hours  of  credit  must  be  taken  with  the 
adviser's  approval  from  the  following  course  offerings: 
34:491     Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning  3 

21:104     Introduction  to  Phonetics  3 

21:209     Speech  Correction:  Theories  and  Practices  3 

65:453     Social  Psychology  3 

Total  required  18 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TECHNOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION 

Assistant  Professor  II :  Ruezinsky,  Chairman 
Instructor:  Diglio 

The  Department  of  Technology  in  Education  offers  courses  designed  tOj 
prepare  professional,  instructional  personnel  in  the  audio-visual,  media  and  com- 
munications field.  Moving  beyond  the  classical  notion  of  an  audiovisual  pro- 
gram, this  department  has  a  primary  goal,  the  task  of  exploring  the  ever-expand- 
ing realm  of  technology  and  then,  seeking  to  adapt  technology  to  education.  The 
department  also  offers  students  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels,  the 
background  needed  in  the  media  and  technology  area  to  produce  high  quality 
instruction  in  colleges,  public  schools,  private  schools,  industry,  military  service] 
and  other  agencies.  Contemplated  are  programs  which  will  give  students  the  nec- 
essary background  to  meet  the  nationally  recommended  certification  standards] 
for  media  personnel. 
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ADMISSION   TO  TEACHER   EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 

Admission  to  the  College  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  admission  to 
teacher  education  programs.  It  is  recommended  that  students  who  wish  to  enter 
teacher  education  programs  make  applications  for  admission  prior  to  the  close 
of  their  sophomore  year.  Applications  may  be  made  after  this  time,  but  students 
may  then  find  it  difficult  to  complete  the  professional  sequence  prior  to  their 
expected  date  of  graduation. 

Criteria  for  admission  to  teacher  education  programs  starting  with  the 
Class  of  1974,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Three  favorable  recommendations,  at  least  two  of  which  are  by  members  of 
the  faculty  who  know  the  applicant.  One  reference  may  be  from  a  former 
high  school  teacher  or  other  members  of  the  teaching  profession  who  know 
the  applicant 

2.  Verification  of  demonstrated  competence  in  speech  (satisfactory  completion 
of  speech  test  or  recommendation  by  Speech  Department  upon  completion 
of  speech  course) 

3.  Evidence  of  passing  Psychology  101,  Human  Growth  and  Development 

4.  Cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.45  based  on  a  4.00  scale.  In  exceptional 
cases,  an  individual  may  be  admitted,  provisionally,  although  his  cumulative 
average  is  less  than  2.45,  if  he  obtains  a  statement  from  a  faculty  member 
from  his  major  field  willing  to  act  as  sponsor  for  his  admission,  and  this  is 
approved  by  the  Screening  Committee 

5.  Evidence  of  active  interest  in  community  affairs  and  teaching 

6.  Clearance  by  Student  Personnel  Division. 

Applicants  will  be  screened  by  a  committee  of  three  faculty  members, 
with  faculty  representation  from  both  the  major  field  and  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. 

PROFESSIONAL  SEQUENCE 

The  Professional  Sequence  for  teacher  education  candidates  described  on 
p.  60  is  currently  being  revised  and  is  applicable  to  the  classes  of  1972  and  1973 
ionly.  Complete  details  as  to  the  revision  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

For  academic  year  1971-72  the  professional  sequence  described  on  p.  60 
should  be  followed. 

All  current  juniors  planning  to  become  teachers  are  required  to  take 
31:400,  Teacher,  School  and  Society.  The  course  is  intended  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  complex  and  many  faceted  field  of  Education. 

STUDENT  TEACHING  (Classes  of  1972,  1973) 

At  least  ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey 
are  required  of  all  students  in  teacher  preparation  programs.   For  some  depart- 
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ments  this  period  is  divided  between  the  junior  and  senior  years;  for  other  de- 
partments all  student  teaching  is  reserved  for  the  senior  year. 

The  purpose  of  student  teaching  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
relate  theoiy  to  practice  under  skilled  supervision;  to  offer  a  chance  to  evaluate 
his  own  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  personal  and  professional  needs;  and  to 
determine  his  readiness  for  responsible  membership  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  teacher  in  a  secondary  school. 
In  addition,  students  whose  certification  also  includes  the  elementary  school  are 
assigned  to  a  qualified  elementary  school  teacher  for  a  comprehensive  experi- 
ence covering  all  grade  levels.  While  student  teaching,  the  student  is  required 
to  assist,  observe,  and  participate  in  all  regularly  scheduled  school  activities  and 
to  follow  the  daily  and  vacation  schedules  as  determined  by  the  local  school. 

During  student  teaching,  the  student  is  visited  by  supervisors  from  both  the 
appropriate  school  and  the  School  of  Education. 

Following  the  student-teaching  internship,  the  student  returns  to  the 
campus  for  further  study  in  professional  and  academic  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  TO  SENIOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 
(Classes  of  1972  and  1973) 

A  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  student  teaching  in 
the  senior  year: 

1.  Academic  Standing 

a.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  at  the  close  of  the  semester  im-i 
mediately  preceding  student  teaching 

b.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  in  the  field  of  certification 

c.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  methods  course  in  the  major  area 

d.  No  grade  of  "Incomplete"  or  "F"  in  a  major  area  in  required  subjects 

e.  Completion  of  the  teacher  aide  requirement 

2.  Recommendation  by  major  department  chairman 

3.  Approval  by  Committee  on  Student  Teaching  Admission 

4.  Approval  by  the  College  physician  signifying  that  the  student  is  in  goodi; 
health  and  free  from  any  disease  or  physical  defects  which  might  interferqj 
with  success  as  a  teacher 

5.  A  College  record  free  from  personal  and  social  qualities  considered  unde4 
sirable  for  the  teaching  profession. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  TO  SENIOR  STUDENT  TEACHING  , 
(Class  of  1974  and  thereafter)  j 

A  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  student  teaching  ir 
the  senior  year: 

1.  Approval  for  Teacher  Education  programs  ! 
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2.  Academic  Standing 

a.  Satisfactory  completion  of  6  s.hs.  in  English  and  6  s.hs.  in  Social  Studies 
of  the  general  education  requirements  of  the  College 

b.  Satisfactory  completion  of  Psychology  200,  Educational  Psychology 

c.  Acceptance  by  a  major  department  and  completion  of  at  least  24  s.hs.  in 
a  major  field  with  a  cumulative  average  not  less  than  2.45 

d.  A  cumulative  average  of  2.45  at  the  close  of  the  semester  immediately 
preceding  student  teaching 

e.  No  grade  of  "Incomplete"  or  "F"  in  required  courses 

f.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  methods  course  in  the  major  area 

g.  Completion  of  teacher  aide  requirement. 

3.  Recommendation  by  major  department  and  School  of  Education 

4.  Approval  by  Committee  on  Student  Teaching  Admission 

5.  Approval  by  the  College  physician  signifying  that  the  student  is  in  good 
health  and  free  from  any  disease  or  physical  defects  which  might  interfere 
with  success  as  a  teacher 

6.  A  College  record  free  from  personal  and  social  quaUties  considered  unde- 
sirable for  the  teaching  profession 

PROFESSIONAL  SEMESTER 

Starting  with  the  Class  of  1974,  students  who  wish  to  complete  the  teacher 

preparation  program  must  devote  an  entire  semester  during  their  senior  year 

exclusively  to  professional  preparation,  including  student  teaching  and  other 

I  related  educational  activities.    Students  must  anticipate  that  the  great  majority 

j  of  their  work  during  this  semester  will  be  off  campus  in  public  school  systems. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


\  j  31:400     Teacher,  School  and  Society  classroom  for  each  hour  of  college  credit 

i  \  This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  nought.    Their  time  will  be  spent  as  assis- 

to  the  field  of  education.    It  is  an  overview  tants  to  classroom  teachers,  servmg  m  many 

.  of  selected  areas  in  which  the  teacher,  as  a  ^^^ys  such  as  preparmg  materials,  workmg 

professional      educator,      should      acquire  ^'^^  individual   and  small  groups  of  stu- 

knowledge  and  understanding  such  as  the  ^^^^s,  helping  with  class  projects,  scoring 

school  as  a  social  and  legal  system,  the  na-  examinations    and    papers,    working    with 

ture  and  function  of  the  teacher  within  these  ^'^'^^  ''"^  ^^^^^^^  activities,  and  in  general 

svslems,  and  the  student:   his  expectations  becoming  familiar  with  all  of  the  varied  ac- 

and  impact  upon  system.    Included  in  this  ^'^'^'^^    ^^    ^    teacher's    day.      (Formerly 

course  will  be  opportunities  for  field  experi-  15:402) 

ences    and/or     independent     study.      This  1-3  semester  hours 

cannot  be  used  for  graduate  credit.    (For-  oi  >iii      o           •     j  o*  -i     *  t       u- 

merlv  15  424)  31:411      Supervised  Student  Teaching 

3  semester  hours  ^^"  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public 

schools  of  New  Jersey  are  required  of  all 
students  who  complete  the  regular  program 

31:410     Field  Experiences  in  Education  of     graduation     requirements.     (Formerly 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  will  be  re-  15:403) 

quired  to  spend  30  hours  in  a  public  school  3  semester  hours 
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31:412     Field  Work  in  Urban  Education 

A  field  work  program  for  those  who  desire 
to  have  a  supervised  field  experience  in  an 
urban  school  setting,  in  addition  to  Super- 
vised Teaching.  Work  will  include  special 
tutoring  programs,  street  academies,  sum- 
mer school  programs,  as  well  as  work  in 
the  school  system  during  the  regular  school 
year.  Students  will  be  expected  to  partici- 
pate in  seminars  or  individual  conferences, 
and  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  report  on 
their  experiences.  Credit  will  be  based  on  a 
minimum  of  30  hours  per  semester  field 
work  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit. 
(Formerly  15:481) 

1-4  semester  hours 


31:413     Field  Work  in  Community 
Agencies 

A  field  work  program  to  provide  guided 
experiences  in  relevant  community  agen- 
cies, both  public  and  private,  for  prospec- 
tive teachers.  The  aim  of  this  course  will  be 
to  provide  a  broad  experience  resulting  in  a 
general  understanding  of  the  objectives, 
scope,  and  activities  of  one  or  more  agen- 
cies in  fields  related  to  education.  Students 
will  participate  in  seminars  or  individual 
conferences,  and  will  be  required  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  their  experiences.  Credit 
will  be  based  on  a  minimum  of  30  hours 
per  week  field  work  for  each  semester  hour 
of  credit.  (Formerly  15:482) 
1-4  semester  hours 


31:420     Instructional  Innovations 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  rapidly  developing  innovative  practices 
in  teaching.  It  will  be  organized  on  a  team 
teaching  basis  to  consider  new  ways  of  or- 
ganizing students,  staff,  curriculum,  time 
and  space,  as  well  as  to  investigate  such 
techniques  as  independent  study,  group  dy- 
namics, programmed  instruction  and  stu- 
dent evaluation.  (Formerly  15:420) 
3  semester  hours 


31:421 


Seminar:  Problems  of  a 
Classroom  Teacher 


This  course  is  designed  to  help  a  student 
review,  evaluate  and  relate  his  teacher  aide 
and  student  teaching  experiences  to  his  ini- 


tial employment  as  a  teacher.  It  should 
enable  him  to  analyze  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  make  adaptations  in  his 
techniques  and  practices.  It  should  be  taken 
concurrently  with  or  immediately  after  his 
field  experiences.  (Formerly  15:415) 
3  semester  hours 


31:422     Teaching  the  Biock-of -Time 
Program 

Following  a  study  of  the  philosophical  and 
psychological  bases  of  the  block-of-time 
program,  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
methodological  problems  involved  in  teach- 
ing the  program  and  the  development  of 
resource  units  for  use  at  different  levels. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students 
who  have  a  major-minor  comoination  of 
English  and  social  studies.  (Formerly 
15:405)  (Not  ottered  every  year) 
3  semester  hours 


31:423     Teaching  in  Urban  Schools 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the 
socio-economic  setting  of  the  inner-city 
schools  and  studies  the  inner-city  school 
system  through  its  students,  admmistrators, 
teachers  and  special  personnel  (guidance, 
medical  staff,  remedial  work  specialists). 
Other  areas  examined  will  be  the  specific 
problems  brought  to  the  school  by  the  inner- 
city  student  which  reflect  his  mores  and 
family  patterns,  the  recent  theories,  prac- 
tices and  programs  for  changes  in  teaching 
in  urban  schools,  the  recent  innovations  in 
funding  and  their  impact  on  urban  educa- 
tion, the  ideas  for  reorganization  of  the 
schools  and  the  school  systems,  the  explora- 
tion of  techniques  employed  to  reorient  ex- 
perienced urban  teachers  to  develop  more 
effective  teaching  methods.  Visits  to  urban 
schools  and  agencies  are  arranged  to  pro- 
vide background  experience  and  under- 
standing. (Formerly  15:423) 
3  semester  hours 


31:431     Junior  and  Middle  High  School 
Curriculums 

Students  explore  current  movements  in  the 
programs  of  intermediate  schools.  Repre- 
sentative practices  are  related  to  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  junior  high  school.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  innovations  in  middle 
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schools.  An  opporlunity  is  given  to  each 
student  to  develop  courses  of  study  or  units 
of  work  in  his  subject.  This  course  cannot 
be  used  for  graduate  credit.  (Formerly 
15:460) 

3  semester  hours 


31:440     Curriculum  and  Methods 
In  Sex  Education 

This  is  a  course  in  which  students  will  de- 
velop curriculums  to  fit  into  their  individual 
schools.  Methods  for  implementing  these 
curriculums  will  be  demonstrated,  and  cur- 
rent texts  and  audio-visual  materials  will  be 
analyzed.    (Formerly  15:436) 

3  semester  hours 


32:420     Philosophic  Foundations  in 
Education 

This  is  a  survey  course  designed  to  provide 
a  philosophic  perspective  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  context  of  philosophic  as- 
sumptions and  beliefs  from  Western  civili- 
zation. The  ideas  of  Western  philosophers 
will  be  considered  along  with  the  implica- 
tion of  such  ideas  for  life  and  the  American 
way  of  livmg,  with  the  strongest  emphasis 
upon  the  implications  for  American  educa- 
tion.   (Formerly  15:422) 

3  semester  hours 


32:440     Sociological  Foundations  of 
Education 

This  is  a  survey  course  designed  to  provide 
a  sociological  perspective  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  context  of  other  social  fac- 
tors. It  focuses  upon  a  broad  range  of 
social  and  cultural  influences  on  teachers 
and  learners  and  the  nature  of  their  trans- 
actions with  one  another.  It  includes  such 
topics  as:  the  relationship  between  culture, 
role,  and  personality;  influences  of  the 
group  upon  the  individual;  the  school  as  a 
social  system;  and  social  change  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.    (Formerly  15:406) 

3  semester  hours 


32:441      Urban  Politics  and  Education 

The  urban  political  system  will  be  studied 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  politics  of 
confrontation  and  on  the  school  system  as  a 
political  institution.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  force  fields  and  their  influence 


upon  the  teacher,  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity. The  diflering  political  orientations 
and  experiences  of  various  ethnic  groups 
will  be  examined,  together  with  the  influ- 
ence of  political  pressures  at  city  or  higher 
government  levels  on  urban  schools.  (For- 
merly 15:483) 

3  semester  hours 


32:425     Puerto  Rican  Children 
In  Mainland  Schools 

An  introduction  to  the  experiences  of 
Puerto  Rican  Children  in  mainland  schools 
with  particular  attention  to  migration;  the 
Puerto  Rican  family;  Puerto  Rican  life- 
styles, child  rearing  and  socialization;  social 
behavior  of  children;  cultural  identity,  cul- 
tural pluralism;  bilingual  education;  learn- 
ing needs;  and  evolving  programs.  Includes 
visits  to  schools. 

3  semester  hours 


32:460     Comparative  Education 

This  course  begins  with  a  survey  of  various 
interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  compara- 
tive education.  Following  this  is  an  intro- 
ductory investigation  into  the  essential  dif- 
ferences between  developed  and  developing 
societies  and  how  they  are  related  to  their 
educational  systems.  Specific  attention  is 
given  to  several  developed  areas  such  as 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  and  to  sev- 
eral developing  areas  such  as  Latin  America 
and  Tropical  Africa.    (Formerly  15:492) 

3  semester  hours 


34:491      Measurement  and  Evaluation  in 
Teaching  and  Learning 

This  introductory  course  deals  with  teacher- 
made  tests,  standardized  tests  and  other 
devices  for  measuring  and  evaluating 
achievement,  intelligence,  aptitudes,  social 
relationships  and  personal-social  adjust- 
ment. Instruction  and  practice  are  given  in 
diagnosing  disabilities  in  subject-matter 
areas  and  appraising,  marking  and  reporting 
pupil  progress.  The  student  constructs, 
uses,  and  evaluates  teacher-made  tests, 
selects  and  administers  standardized  tests, 
handles  test  scores  and  interprets  test  data. 
(Formerly  15:491) 

3  semester  hours 
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35:430     Interaction  Analysis 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  investigate 
and  experience  the  problems  associated 
with  objectifying  observable  one-to-one 
person  or  more  than  one  person  interactive 
experiences.  Students  will  develop  skill  in 
analysis  through  the  use  of  audio  tapes, 
video  tapes  and  the  observation  of  the  ex- 
periences of  themselves  and  of  those  around 
them.    (Formerly  15:430) 

3  semester  hours 


35:431      Individual  and  Group  Dynamics 

This  course  is  a  seminar  laboratory  experi- 
ence designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers, 
administrators  and  supervisors  in  the  areas 
of  self  understanding  and  effective  human 
relationships.  Focus  is  on  individual  be- 
havior in  learning  groups  and  in  supervisory 
conferences.  Participation  in  actual  group 
process  provides  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment of  insight  into  the  effects  of  one's  be- 
havior on  others.    (Formerly  15:431) 

3  semester  hours 


36:451     Guidance  for  the  Classroom 
Teacher 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction 
to  the  field  of  guidance  for  teachers  who  are 
concerned  with  problems  of  guidance  and 
human  relations  in  the  classroom.  Although 
the  course  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  teach- 
er in  guidance,  it  is  also  designed  to  give  the 
teacher  a  picture  of  the  place  of  guidance 
in  the  modern  school,  to  indicate  the  tech- 
niques utilized  in  a  good  guidance  program, 
and  to  identify  some  of  the  tools  of  the 
guidance  counselor.  (As  this  course  cannot 
be  used  for  credit  towards  the  Master's 
degree  in  Student  Personnel  Services,  grad- 
uate students  who  plan  to  go  into  the  Stu- 
dent Personnel  Program  should  not  elect 
this  course.)    (Formerly  15:451) 

3  semester  hours 


37:400 


Foundations  of  Reading 
Instruction 


Initial  teaching  of  reading  is  of  primary 
importance  in  the  sequential  development 
of  reading  skills  which  extend  into  the  jun- 
ior and  senior  high  school.  In  this  course 
methods  and  materials  currently  in  use  in 
elementary  reading  programs  are  studied 
with  a  view  toward  increasing  the  power  of 


both  the  teacher  and  the  learner.    How  the 
reading  process  begins,  and  how  it  is  rein- 
forced, are  topics  fundamental  to  all  upper 
grade  teachers  who  are  faced  with  the  prob-     J 
lem  of  continuing  reading  skills  develop-     " 
ment  in  all  curriculum  areas.   Tutoring  ex- 
perience  in  nearby  elementary  schools  is 
required.    (Formerly  15:464) 
3  semester  hours 


37:402     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in 
Secondary  Subjects 

Secondary  school  students,  confronted  with 
the  particular  reading  demands  of  each  dis- 
cipline, look  to  ther  teachers  for  direction 
and  techniques  for  meeting  these  reading 
tasks.  This  course  outlines  the  role  good 
reading  plays  in  achieving  both  academic 
and  personal  success  in  every  aspect  of 
school  life.  New  teachers  will  want  an 
over-view  of  the  physiological,  psychologi- 
cal and  sociological  factors  in  reading.  Re- 
sources available  to  the  reading-minded 
teacher  and  the  school's  responsibility  for 
helping  the  student  build  an  inventory  of 
reading  skills  by  utilizing  reading  oppor- 
tunities in  the  entire  curriculum  will  be  ex- 
plored. (Formerly  15:462) 
3  semester  hours 


37:403     Reading  and  the  Improvement 
of  Study  Skills 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  prepare  teachers 
to  help  junior-senior  high  school  students  to 
achieve  greater  effectiveness  in  their  read- 
ing-study habits.  After  examination  of 
recent  materials  and  research  the  class 
develops  a  series  of  practical  methods  for 
teaching  and  learning:  the  SQ3R  approach, 
the  best  methods  for  taking  examinations, 
the  application  of  reading  to  problem  solv- 
ing, the  development  of  memory  and  con- 
centration, the  various  techniques  for  taking 
and  organizing  reading  notes  and  the  read- 
ing of  homework  assignments.  Opportunity 
is  provided  for  students  to  tutor  collegians 
in  these  critical  areas.  (Formerly  15:463) 
3  semester  hours 


37:404     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Secondary  School  Reading 
Problems 

Teachers  at  all  levels  and  in  all  content 
areas  will  encounter  some  handicapped 
readers.    This  course  is  designed  to  intro- 
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(luce  teachers  to  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped. Following  an  examination  of  re- 
cent materials  and  research,  the  class  will 
develop  an  inventory  of  evaluative  and  cor- 
rective techniques  that  represent  a  survey 
of  diagnostic  treatment  and  methodology. 
Throughout  the  semester  an  on-going  diag- 
nosis of  a  school-age  child  is  required  by 
each  college  student.    (Formerly  15:466) 

3  semester  hours 

37:465     College  Reading  and  Study 
Improvement  Laboratory 

This  workshop  course  is  designed  for  col- 
lege students  who  feel  that  reading-study 
problems  are  interfering  with  their  normal 
school  progress.  Students  engage  in  super- 
vised practice  experiences  which  promote 
vocabulary  growth,  more  flexible  reading 
speeds,  comprehension  and  recall  improve- 
ment, skimming  competency  and  better  in- 
terpretative and  critical  reading  techniques. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  reviewing 
for  examinations,  keeping  up  with  daily 
reading  assignments,  taking  notes  and  or- 
ganizing the  reading  content  into  main  and 
sub-topic  structure.  Students  may  volun- 
teer for  this  course  or  be  recommended  by 
a  faculty  member.  (Formerly  15:465) 

Optional  1 -credit 


38:400 


Selection  and  Utilization  of 
Audio-Visual  Materials 


Sources,  selection,  and  evaluation  of  audio- 
visual aids  are  studied  in  this  course.  Tech- 
niques in  developing  individual  reference 
catalogs  of  audio-visual  aids  and  the  pro- 
duction of  school-made  aids  are  stressed. 
The  use  of  the  latest  audio-visual  equip- 
ment is  demonstrated.  (Formerly  15:408) 
3  semester  hours 


38:420     Teaching  Materials  Workshop 

This  course  is  for  those  persons  who  wish  to 
study  advanced  problems  in  the  utilization 
and  administration  of  audio-visual  materi- 
als. Individual  research  is  stressed,  and 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  work  out  indi- 
vidual projects.  Such  problems  as  budget 
requirements,  administrative  set-up,  estab- 
lishment of  film  libraries,  etc.,  are  empha- 
sized. 

Prerequisite:  38:400  or  equivalent.  (For- 
merly 15:410) 

3  semester  hours 


38:440     Television  in  Education 

Workshop:  Programming  and 
Production 

This  is  a  workshop  course  for  students  on 
the  undergraduate  level  in  which  a  study  is 
made  of  the  educational  implications  of 
television  through  the  use  of  television 
studio  equipment,  utilizing  the  resources  of 
all  departments  of  the  college,  student  po- 
tentialities, campus  life,  and  the  commu- 
nity. Actual  training  is  given  in  the  use  of 
television  equipment,  planning,  script  writ- 
ing, and  programming  in  relation  to  class- 
room use  on  all  grade  levels  in  the  schools. 
Trips  are  made  to  television  laboratories 
and  studios.  Laboratory  procedures  are 
followed.  (Formerly  15:411) 

3  semester  hours 


38:441 


Television  in  Education: 
Instructional  Utilization 


This  course  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study 
of  the  educational  implications  of  televi- 
sion through  the  evaluation  of  current  com- 
mercial offerings  and  to  the  production  of 
experimental  programs  in  various  subject 
matter  areas.  Laboratory  procedures  are 
followed,  and  students  select  an  area  for 
specialized  work.  Students  are  also  given 
the  opportunity  to  gain  further  experience 
in  fundamental  techniques  by  serving  as  as- 
sistants to  the  instructors  in  campus  pro- 
ductions. 

Prerequisite:  38:440  (Formerly  15:412) 
3  semester  hours 

38:445     Sound  in  the  Instructional 
Program 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  ex- 
ecutives in  the  use  of  radio  programs,  am- 
plifying systems,  recording  equipment,  rec- 
ord players,  tape  recorders,  duplicating 
equipment,  synchronized  pulsing  equip- 
ment, and  dial  access  systems.  Actual  prac- 
tice is  given  in  the  use  of  the  educational 
aids.  Problems  of  script-writing,  micro- 
phone and  recording  techniques,  and  pro- 
gram directing  are  considered.  Each  stu- 
dent develops  a  teaching  unit  using  sound 
equipment  to  vary,  vitalize,  improve,  and 
individualize  instructional  practices.  (For- 
merly 15:409) 
3  semester  hours 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Although  Montclair  State  College  is  engaged  primarily  in  preparing  sec- 
ondary-school teachers,  the  foil  jwing  course  is  offered  to  supplement  the  cur- 
riculum for  those  major  fields  offering  certification  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 


31:430     The  Elementary  School 
Curriculum 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  in  the 
student  some  practical  and  theoretical  un- 
derstanding of  such  topics  as:  characteris- 
tics of  young  learners;  the  source,  nature, 
and  function  of  curriculum  goals;  the  vari- 
ous types  of  elementary  school  administra- 
tive organization;  the  relationship  between 
curricular  patterns  and  classroom  proced- 


ures; and  the  modern  subject  matter  areas 
of  the  elementary  school.  Such  topics  of 
interest  as  audiovisual  aids,  testing  and  re- 
porting to  parents  may  be  included.  In  ad- 
dition to  formal  teaching  procedures,  field 
trips  and  simulation  materials  are  used. 
This  course  cannot  be  used  for  graduate 
credit.  (Formerly  15:472) 
3  semester  hours 


PROGRAM  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCES 

Students  who  complete  the  nineteen  semester-hour  program  and  the  work 
experience  satisfactorily  will  receive  the  teacher-librarian  certificate.  This  certi- 
ficate is  required  for  service  as  a  teacher-librarian  in  the  elementary  and/or 
secondary  schools. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE  MINOR 

Required  Courses: 

15:408  Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio- Visual  Materials 

30:200  Introduction  to  School  Library  Service 

30:301,  302     Reference  and  Bibhography,  Parts  I  and  II 

30:303  Fundamentals  of  Cataloging  and  Classification 

3  0 :  403  Reading  Materials  for  Children  and  Youth : 

Selection  and  Evaluation 
30:404  Organization  and  Administration  of  School  Libraries 


(each) 


s.  hrs. 
3 
2 
2 
3 


Work  Experience  Requirement 

A  total  of  100  hours  in  library  work  experience  is  a  requirement.  Thirty- 
six  hours  must  be  completed  before  student  teaching.  Observation  and  some 
limited  work  experience  will  be  provided  during  observation  week  in  the  junior 
year. 

36  hours  in  the  College  library 

64  hours  in  secondary  and  elementary  school  libraries 

It  is  desirable  for  the  student  to  divide  this  requirement  between  the  two  types 
of  libraries. 
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LIBRARY  SCIENCE  COURSES— 30:000 


30:200 


Introduction 
Service 


to   School    Library 


An  understanding  of  the  functions  and 
services  of  the  school  library  in  relation  to 
all  other  types  of  libraries  is  studied.  The 
development  of  library  service,  books  and 
printing,  as  well  as  censorship  problems 
and  the  ethics  of  the  library  profession,  are 
discussed.  The  concept  of  a  materials  cen- 
ter encompassing  non-book  materials  is 
introduced. 
2  semester  hours 


30:301,302     Reference  and 

Bibliography,  Parts  I  and  II 

The  reference  and  bibliography  course  is 
an  examination  and  study  of  the  basic  refer- 
ence materials  with  emphasis  on  those  most 
useful  in  the  school  library.  Encyclopedias, 
dictionaries,  yearbooks,  atlases,  indexes, 
specialized  reference  books,  and  bibliogra- 
phies in  major  subject  fields  are  included. 
Training  in  the  use  of  the  catalog  as  a  basic 
reference  tool  is  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  30:301  for  30:302. 
2  semester  hours  each 


30:303     Fundamentals  of  Cataloging 
and  Classification 

This  course  covers  principles  involved  in 
the  cataloging  and  classification  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  non-book  materials  accord- 
ing to  the  Dewey  Decimal  System.    Exten- 


sive   practice    in    the   application    of   these 

principles    is   provided   through   laboratory 

experience. 

Prerequisite:   30:200  or  the  permission  of 

the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

30:403      Reading   Materials  for  Children 
and  Youth:  Selection  and 
Evaluation 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  library  materials  provided  by  the 
modern  school  library  to  meet  the  needs  of 
youth.  Extensive  critical  reading  of  books 
for  children  and  young  adults  is  required. 
Principles  of  book  selection  are  emphasized 
and  experience  in  the  use  of  selection  tools 
is  provided.  The  point  of  view  relates  the 
library  collection  to  the  total  school  pro- 
gram. 

4  semester  hours 

30:404     Organization  and 

Administration  of  School 
Libraries 

Practical  experience  in  setting  up  effective 
library  routines  is  stressed.  These  routines 
include  budgeting,  locating  sources  for  li- 
brary materials,  purchasing  materials,  book 
processing,  preparing  library  reports  and 
statistics,  taking  inventory,  planning  and 
adapting  library  rooms  and  equipment,  and 
evaluating  library  collections  and  services. 
3  semester  hours 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  URBAN  PROGRAMS 
AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

The  formation  of  a  Division  of  Community  Services  brings  under  a  single 
administrative  unit  all  of  the  programs  and  projects  which  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege has  developed  to  assist  surrounding  communities  in  attempting  to  resolve 
complex  social  problems. 

The  Division  was  created  to: 

■  centralize  and  support  all  urban  and  community  service  programs  offered  by 
the  college. 

■  design  and  implement  new  programs  and  approaches  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  urban/minority/disadvantaged  students. 

■  provide  a  single,  flexible  administrative  structure  which  would  mobilize  and 
coordinate  all  available  resources  and  enable  the  College  to  quickly  respond  to 
the  critical  needs  of  urban  people. 

■  provide  constant  attention  to  the  changing  problems  within  the  College. 

■  provide  a  coordinated  effort  to  attack  today's  problems  of  the  College  and 
the  communities  it  seeks  to  serve. 

■  provide  an  internal  structure  capable  of  changing  to  meet  new  problems 
whenever  and  wherever  they  may  arise. 

The  Division  is  dedicated: 

■  to  utilizing  needs  of  the  community  and  students  to  be  served  in  determining 
the  type  and  scope  of  programs  and  services  to  be  offered  within  the  Division. 

■  to  developing  two-way  communications  between  the  college  community  and 
local  leaders. 

■  to  coordinating  College  with  other  public  and/or  private  aid  to  address  com- 
munity/College problems. 

■  to  recruiting  minority  students  for  College,  to  providing  the  supportive  serv- 
ices needed  to  keep  them  in  college,  and  to  re-examining  and  revising  curricula 
to  meet  their  needs. 

■  to  assisting  community  residents  who  are  not  now  in  school  to  return  to  the 
mainstream  of  education. 

■  to  improving  job  placement  and  career  aspirations  of  underemployed  inner- 
city  residents. 

■  to  training  professional  and  paraprofessional  workers  needed  to  implement 
programs  within  the  interests  of  the  Division. 

■  to  resolving  problems  of  persons  whose  life  circumstances  are  such  as  to  pre- 
vent their  functioning  academically,  professionally,  or  personally  to  their  maxi- 
mum advantage. 
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■  Originally  established  to  serve  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  students  in  urban 
communities,  the  Division  has  reached  out  in  the  implementation  of  efforts  to 
solve  human  problems  through  the  establishment  of  programs  in  nearby  prisons; 
in  public  schools;  in  storefronts,  street  based  schools;  community  action  pro- 
grams, high  school  and  college  level  examination  equivalency  programs;  and 
career  ladder  projects. 


PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES,  GRADUATES,  FACULTY 
MEMBERS,  COMMUNITY   LEADERS  AND  CONCERNED  CITIZENS 

SPANISH-SPEAKING  TEACHER  CORPS 

Offers  work-study  training  experiences  to  bilingual  teacher  interns  and 
aides  serving  Spanish-speaking  students  in  more  than  50  schools  and  related 
programs  throughout  the  state.  Special  Advancement  Schools  in  Newark, 
Paterson  and  Union  City  also  offer  interns  the  opportunity  of  providing  sup- 
plementary instruction  to  elementary  and  secondary  Spanish-speaking  students. 

URBAN  EDUCATION  CORPS  (UEC) 

Offers  academic  work-study  training  experiences  in  off-campus  training 
centers . . . 

UEC  Local  School  Training  Centers  are  open  to: 

■  graduate  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach, 

■  fourth  and  fifth  year  seniors  who  serve  as  special  student  teachers, 

■  juniors  involved  in  tutorial  programs, 

■  local  residents  who  serve  as  teacher  aides, 

■  beginning  teachers  new  to  the  participating  school  district. 

UEC  Penal-Community  Service  Training  Centers  students  will  be  assigned 
to  teach  inmates  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison  in  Rahway,  the  Essex 

County  Prison  in  Caldwell,  and  other  northern  New  Jersey  penal  institutions 
and  community  service  programs. 

ADULT  EDUCATION  RESOURCE  AND  SERVICE  CENTER 

Offers  training  to  teachers,  paraprofessionals  and  administrators  assigned 
to  community  Adult  Education,  Education  for  the  Aging,  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion and  High  School  Equivalency  Programs. 

UPWARD  BOUND 

Offers  graduate  and  undergraduate  teacher  interns  the  opportunity  of 
working  in  a  pre-college  program  designed  to  bring  low-income  high  school 
students  from  Jersey  City  and  the  Town  of  Montclair  who  are  academically 
promising  yet  under-achieving  into  college. 
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INTER-COLLEGE  TRAINING  INSTITUTE 

Brings  students,  college  faculty,  community  educators  and  leaders  to- 
gether for  leadership  training  experiences. 

VOLUNTEER  TUTOR-COUNSELOR  PROGRAMS  FOR  PRISONS 

Offers  all  students  the  opportunity  of  earning  appropriate  academic  credit 
by  participating  in  a  special  corps  of  volunteers  which  carries  out  a  wide  variety 
of  educational  programs  for  inmates  at  the  Essex  County  Prison  in  Caldwell. 
The  corps  may  also  serve  Passaic  County  Prison  in  Paterson  and  the  Detention 
Home  in  the  City  of  Newark. 

SUMMER  SPORTS  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAMS 

N.C.A.A.  (National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association) — Offers  teacher  interns 
interested  in  physical  education  a  competitive  games  and  recreation  pro- 
gram involving  some  300  students,  age  10  to  14,  who  are  bussed  to  the 
campus  from  Newark  and  the  Town  of  Montclair  during  a  six  to  eight 
week  training  experience.  The  program  is  conducted  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Town  of  Montclair  Grass  Roots  Association. 

Orange-Title  1-YMCA  Camp  Program — Offers  pre-service  teacher  training 
in  a  six  to  eight  week  program  held  at  the  Y  camp  in  Harriman,  New  York. 
More  than  100  disadvantaged  students,  age  10  to  14,  from  the  City  of 
Orange  participate. 

SPECIAL  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  INSTITUTES 

The  Center  for  Economic  Education,  the  Educational  Foundation  for  Human 
Sexuality  and  The  Educational  Foundation  for  Drug  A  buse  offer  in-service 
training  and  seminars  to  teachers  and  other  concerned  citizen  groups.  The 
three  institutes  also  provide  students  with  research  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment opportunities. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES,  HUMAN  SERVICES 
PARA-PROFESSIONALS,  COMMUNITY  LEADERS  AND  CONCERNED  CITIZENS 

SPANISH-ENGLISH  FRESHMAN  PROJECT 

Offers  bilingual  instruction  and  counselling  to  Spanish-Speaking  Fresh- 
man ready  for  College  level  learning  who  need  English  competency.  Students 
may  advance  at  a  normal  pace  while  mastering  English. 

NEWARK  NEW  CAREERS  PROGRAM 

Offers  teacher  aides,  who  are  residents  of  the  city  of  Newark,  academic 
credit  leading  toward  teacher  training  certification  and  a  degree.  The  program 
is  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  Essex  County  Community  College. 

PATERSON  NEW  CAREERS  PROGRAM 

Offers  teacher  and  other  human  service  aides  academic  credit  in  pro- 
grams leading  toward  an  appropriate  degree.  The  program  is  conducted  at  the 
Paterson  Learning  Center. 
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PATERSON  FOLLOW-THROUGH 

Provides  academic  support  to  teacher  aides  working  with  disadvantaged 
children  who  have  completed  Head  Start. 

C.L.E.P.  (COLLEGE  LEVEL  EXAMINATION  PROGRAM) 

Offers  mature  people  with  proven  leadership  and  professional  skills,  who 
lack  formal  academic  credit,  an  opportunity  of  entering  a  college  degree  pro- 
gram using  examination  scores  to  obtain  advance  standing. 


EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITY  FUND  (EOF) 
PROJECT  TRY  (TALENT  RESEARCH  FOR  YOUTH) 

Division  of  Urban  Programs  and  Community  Services,  with  the  coopera- 
tion with  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Higher  Education,  has  helped  bring  into 
formal  Montclair  State  College  Programs  more  than  700  disadvantaged  students 
by  providing  them  with  partial  financial  aide  and  required  counselling  services. 
All  programs  and  services  offered  by  the  Division  direcdy  or  indirectly  involved 
EOF  students.  The  Division  also  uses  its  PROJECT  TRY  (TALENT  RE- 
SEARCH FOR  YOUTH)  to  inform  students  about  special  compensatory 
education  and  services  that  may  be  needed  to  help  them  adjust  to  the  college 
experience  and  keep  them  on  campus.  PROJECT  TRY  is  a  special  effort  by 
the  Division  to  identify  college  potential  among  underachieving  youth  in  dis- 
advantaged areas.  Since  1967,  PROJECT  TRY's  effort  has  resulted  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  placement  of  more  than  2000  students  at  Montclair  State  College 
and  other  colleges  throughout  the  state. 


PROGRAMA  E.O.F. 

Debido  a  que  el  numero  de  puestos  existentes  para  estudiar  una  carrera  uni- 
versitaria  en  los  colegios  del  estado  de  New  Jersey  es  muy  limitado,  muchos 
estudiantes  los  cuales  poseen  las  aptitudes  y  habilidades  necesarias  para  triunfar, 
pero  que  a  la  vez  carecen  de  las  credenciales  requeridas  para  su  admision, 
pierden  por  ello  la  oportunidad  de  entrar  en  los  centros  de  alta  cultura  norte- 
americana. 

El  Departamento  de  Educacion  Superior  del  estado  de  New  Jersey,  esta 
tratando  de  resolver  este  problema  de  dos  formas  diferentes: 

1.  Dando  ayuda  economica  a  los  centros  de  alta  cultura  para  que  puedan 
aumentar  sus  servicios. 

2.  Con  los  fondos  del  acto  de  Oportunidad  Educacional  de  1968. 

Bajo  este  acto  el  Departamento  de  Educacion  Superior  hace  que  los 
colegios  de  New  Jersey  expandan  sus  servicios  especiales  y  curriculum,  de  forma 
de  poder  ayudar  a  todos  los  estudiantes  que  posean  un  buen  potencial  aca- 
demico,  (posean  o  no  las  credenciales  necesarias  para  ser  admitidos). 
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Este  acto  reconoce  que  muchas  veces  los  records  academicos  no  reflejan 
exactamente  el  potencial  o  la  habilidad  de  la  persona.  Por  lo  tanto,  mediante 
este  acto  se  trata  de  igualar  las  oportunidades  de  entrada  a  los  colegios  de  todos 
los  aplicantes. 

Montclair  State  College  ha  establecido  el  programa  de  E.O.F.  en  el  campus 
para  asegurarse  de  esta  forma,  que  el  Colegio  Uenara  los  intereses,  habilidades  y 
necesidades  de  todos  los  estudiantes.  Los  requisitos  de  entrada  regular  colegio 
estan  planeados  de  forma  tal,  que  llenen  las  necesidades  de  las  alumnos  que 
posean  buenas  habilidades  y  credenciales  aceptables.  El  programa  de  E.O.F. 
esta  disehado  para  llenar  las  necesidades  de  los  alumnos  que  tienen  buena 
habilidad,  pero  que  carecen  de  las  credenciales  necesarias. 

Una  vez  que  el  estudiante  ha  sido  admitido  al  programa  del  E.O.F.  de 
Montclair,  se  le  proveera  de  la  ayuda  educativa  especial  necesaria  para  que 
pueda  triunfar,  en  la  carrera  universitaria.  Los  siguientes  servicios  adicionales  se 
le  daran  al  estudiante  admitido  bajo  el  programa  E.O.F. 

1.  Despues  de  ser  admitido  cada  estudiante  sera  medido  con  una  prueba 
(test)  y  asignado  al  laboratorio  especial  de  lectura.  La  cantidad  de 
tiempo  que  el  estudiante  permanecera  en  el  laboratorio  de  lectura,  de- 
pendera  de  los  resultados  de  la  prueba. 

2.  Cada  estudiante  sera  evaluado  individualmente  y  la  ayuda  financial 
sera  ofrecida  de  acuerdo  con  sus  necesidades.  Todo  estudiante  ha  de 
contribuir  en  algo  para  financiar  su  educacion. 

3.  Cada  estudiante  recibira  la  ayuda  educativa  necessaria  por  un  tutor 
asignado  al  mismo.  Este  le  ayudara  a  resolver  sus  dificultades. 

4.  Cada  estudiante  tendra  que  ver  de  tiempo  en  tiempo  a  su  consejero 
educativo,  para  evitar  que  pequehos  problemas  se  conviertan  en 
grandes  crisis. 

5.  Cada  estudiante  tendra  que  asistir  a  los  cursos  del  verano,  antes  de 
poder  ser  admitido  en  septiembre.  El  proposito  de  este  programa  de 
verano  es  facilitarle  al  estudiante  un  mejor  ajuste:  academico,  social  y 
psicologico,  a  la  vida  universitaria. 

Para  poder  graduarse  todo  estudiante  admitido  bajo  este  programa,  de- 
bera  cumplir  con  los  requisitos  del  mismo,  asi  como  los  del  colegio,  como  cum- 
pliria  otro  estudiante  regular  de  Montclair. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FUND: 
EXPERIMENTAL  BILINGUAL  PROGRAM 

At  this  point  in  time  there  is  a  growing  emphasis  on  bilingual  education 
at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels.  However,  many  capable  students  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity  of  these  educational  insights  simply  because  of 
their  age. 
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This  experimental  bilingual  program  addresses  itself  to  the  plight  of  these 
same  students  who  are  now  college  age.  The  N.J.  State  Department  of  Higher 
Education  has  recognized  the  need  of  these  students  through  the  creation  of  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Fund  Act.  The  Educational  Opportunity  Fund  Act 
is  an  attempt  by  the  State  Department  of  Higher  Education  to  encourage  New 
Jersey  colleges  to  expand  their  supportive  services  and  curricula  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  students  with  good  academic  potential  whether  or  not  they  possess 
the  competitive  admissions  credentials.  The  Act  respects  the  fact  that  academic 
records  do  not  always  accurately  reflect  academic  potential  and/or  ability. 
Therefore,  the  Act  attempts  to  equalize  the  opportunities  for  college  admissions 
among  all  the  various  groups  in  which  good  academic  potential  may  be  found. 

Montclair  State  College — Educational  Opportunity  Fund  in  the  past,  in 
attempting  to  respond  to  the  spirit  of  the  Educational  Opportunity  Fund  Act, 
has  been  limited  to  providing  services  primarily  for  the  English-speaking  student. 

The  "needs  of  all  students"  is  not  limited  to  English-speaking  students.  It 
affirms  that  E.O.F.  recognizes  the  differences  in  life  styles,  culture,  and  lan- 
guage of  students,  and,  consequently,  desires  to  reflect  this  difference  in  course 
work  and  academic  programs. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

■  To  provide  Puerto  Rican  and  other  Spanish-speaking  students  with  an 
environment  in  which  they  can  demonstrate  an  ability  to  do  college  level  work. 

■  To  provide  the  students  with  an  exposure  to  Spanish  and  English  in  a 
variety  of  settings  including  dorm  life,  social  activities,  academic  activities,  thus 
facilitating  the  learning  process. 

■  To  underscore  the  commitment  of  Montclair  State  College  to  provide 
quality  education  for  the  communities  it  serves  and  thus  provides  a  stimulus  to 
Puerto  Rican  and  other  Spanish-speaking  individuals  to  include  in  their  as- 
pirations higher  education  as  a  reasonable  and  viable  goal. 

■  In  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  following  program  (subject 
to  change )  has  been  formulated : 

1 .  Course  work  in  the  following  areas : 

■  Hispanic  Literature:  46: 1 15-116;  3  s.h./sem.* 

■  Introduction  of  Algebra  and  Analysis:  50: 1 10;  3  s.h.* 

■  Mathematics  of  Personal  Finance:  50:104;  2  s.h.=' 

■  English  for  Non-English  Speaking  Students  I  and  II:   20:182-183; 
4s.h.  sem. 

■  College  Reading  and  Study  Improvement  Laboratory:    15:465;    1 
s.h./sem. 

■  College  Advisement  (Freshman  seminar) :  00: 100;  2  s.h.  sem. 


*These  courses  are  taught  in  Spanish. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


46:115-116     Hispanic  Literature 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  Span- 
ish-speaking students  special  training  and 
practice  in  the'  skills  of  their  native  lan- 
guage by  means  of  readings  and  oral  and 
written  composition.  The  class  discussions 
will  be  based  on  assigned  material  to  give 
the  class  a  general  orientation  on  the  peo- 
ples, histories,  cultures,  and  literature  of 
the  Hispanic  World,  including  Puerto  Rico. 

50:110     Introduction  to  Algebra  and 
Analysis 

This  course  covers  basic  material  needed 
for  the  study  of  Mathematics  111-112.  Top- 
ics include:  sets,  relations,  functions,  devel- 
opment of  number  systems  and  algebraic 
operations.  Students  who  have  a  good  un- 
derstanding of  the  material  usually  covered 
in  Algebra  II,  or  who  have  studied  more 
than  three  years  of  high  school  mathematics 
should  not  select  this  course. 

50:104     Mathematics  of  Personal 
Finance 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematical  concepts  to  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  modern  economic  behavior. 
Principles  and  trends  are  stressed.  Specific 
topics  include:  Compound  interest,  analy- 
sis of  financial  security  through  the  study 
of  investments,  insurance,  home  ownership, 
pensions,  government  programs,  taxation, 
consumer  credit. 

20:182     English  for  Non-English 
Speaking  Students  I 

Language  patterns  and  usage  in  oral  and 
written  English  studied  and  practiced,  em- 
phasizing needs  of  the  individual  student; 
comparative  linguistics  examined  for  broad- 
ening understanding  and  enhancing  facility. 

20:183     English  for  Non-English 
Speaking  Students  II 

Opportunity  to  continue  progress  in  the 
English  language  in  such  areas  as  listening, 
reading,  writing  and  speaking;  emphasis, 
however,  on  writing. 

*This  course  will  meet  twice  as  often  (i.e. 
4  hours  a  week)  and,  therefore,  will  carry 
4  credits  a  semester. 

15:465     College  Reading  and  Study 
Improvement  Laboratory 

This  workshop  course  is  designed  for  col- 
lege students  who  feel  that  reading-study 


problems  are  interfering  with  their  normal 
school  progress.  Students  engage  in  super- 
vised practice  experiences  which  promote 
vocabulary  growth,  more  flexible  reading 
speeds,  comprehension  and  recall  improve- 
ment, skimming  competency  and  better  in- 
terpretative and  critical  reading  techniques. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  reviewing 
for  examinations,  keeping  up  with  daily 
reading  assignments,  taking  notes  and  or- 
ganizing the  reading  content  into  main  and 
sub-topic  structure.  Students  may  volun- 
teer for  this  course  or  be  recommended  by 
a  faculty  member. 

05:100     College  Advisement  (Freshman 
Seminar) 

A  course  designed  to  provide  the  new  col- 
lege student  with  information  about  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  services  of  the  col- 
lege. The  student  will  attend  lectures  and 
will  engage  in  group  experiences  aimed  at 
developing  self-concepts,  knowledge,  prob- 
lem-solving abilities  and  improvement  of 
interpersonal  relationships,  to  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  making  relevant,  purposeful,  self- 
directed  choices  in  educational  and  career 
goals.  Prerequisite:  students  not  commit- 
ted to  an  academic  major. 

05:300     Community  Services  (Practlcum 
in  Individualized  Education) 

Individual  programs  will  be  arranged  with 
various  schools  and  community  serving 
agencies  for  participants  to  tutor  and  to 
teach  small  groups  of  underachieving  stu- 
dents. Emphasis  will  be  on  in-depth  under- 
standing of  the  family  and  neighborhood 
settings  from  which  the  students  come. 
Weekly  seminars  will  be  held  to  share  and 
discuss  different  experiences  of  the  college 
participants.  The  course  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  juniors  as  a  pre-student  teaching 
experience;  but  may  be  elected  by  any  stu- 
dent after  the  freshman  year. 
Explanation  of  Credits: 

Required  seminar  plus  two  hours  weekly 

in  the  field  yields  2  semester  hours  of 

credit. 

Students  may  elect  an  additional  2  hours 

weekly  for  one  additional  semester  hour 

of  credit. 

Students  may  also  elect  to  continue  field 

work  for  an  additional  semester  for  one 

or  two  semester  hours  of  credit  at  the  rate 

of  2  hours  in  the  field  for  each  credit 

earned. 
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THE  EXPERIMENTAL  URBAN  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATION  AND  URBAN 

MAT  PROGRAM 

The  experimental  urban  education  certification  and  Urban  MAT  program 
contains  three  distinct  but  interrelated  sequences  of  experience  and  study.  These 
are: 

■  developing  personal  and  professional  skills; 

■  supervised  teaching  in  an  urban  educational  program; 

■  learning  about  the  urban  milieu. 

Each  sequence  will  be  defined  in  terms  of  measurable  behavioral  objectives 
We  expect  to  utilize  this  program  with  three  groups  of  students.  With  one  group, 
the  objectives  will  be  prepared  by  staff  and  will  be  the  basis  for  evaluation  of  per- 
formance (i.e.  grades)  by  students.  In  a  second  group,  students  will  be  required 
to  prepare  their  own  objectives  subject  to  revision  and  approval  by  a  project- 
related  Evaluation  Panel.  Finally,  based  on  individual  academic  needs,  some  stu- 
dents may  only  participate  in  one  or  two  of  the  sequences  and  be  evaluated 
through  behavioral  objectives. 

Each  group  of  students  in  these  programs  will  be  supervised,  in  both  study 
and  work,  by  a  field  professor  and  a  community  coordinator.  Both  will  play  the 
role,  not  of  Master  Teacher,  but  of  Master  Facilitator/  Critic  to  help  organize 
learning  experiences,  challenge  students  in  their  participation,  serve  as  resource 
referral  specialist,  and  performance  evaluator.  All  such  staff  will  function  jointly, 
with  community,  student,  and  professional  input,  as  the  planning,  operations, 
and  evaluation  committee  for  this  experiment. 

Finally,  much  of  the  informational  input  to  students  in  this  program  will  be 
handled  through  short  term,  intense  multi-media  modules  of  instruction.  Along 
with  this  will  be  on  site  seminars  and  work-related  training  groups.  The  specifics 
of  the  training  program  are  presently  under  development. 

The  following  course  titles  are  tentatively  formulated : 

■  Urban  Education  (developing  personal  and  professional  skills  and  atti- 
tudes). 

■  Urban  Teaching  (supervised  work  experiences  in  urban  educational 
programs). 

■  Urban  Studies  (learning  about  the  urban  milieu). 

The  certification  and  Urban  MAT  work  Program: 

Course  Credits  for  Credits  for 

Certification  Urban  MA  T 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 


Semester 

Urban  Education  I 

One 

Urban  Studies  I 

Semester 

Urban  Teaching  I 

Two 

Urban  Education  II 

Urban  Studies  II 

4 
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Semester         Urban  Teaching  II  4                                  4 

Three              Urban  Education  III  4                                  4 

Urban  Studies  III  4 

Semester        •  Urban  Studies  IV  4 
Four                    (Thesis/project) 


24  36 

STAFF 

Dr.  George  King,  Vice  Provost,  Community  Services,  and  Professor  of  Education 

Mr.  Steve  Chase,  Administrative  Assistant,  Special  Services 

Mr.  Jim  Dale,  Administrative  Assistant,  Fiscal  Matters 

Mrs.  Dee  Henoch,  Director,  Inter-College  Training  Project 

Mr.  Curtis  Jackson,  Associate  Director,  E.O.F.  Project,  and  Director,  E.O.F.,  Graduate 

Program 
Mr.  Reuben  Johnson,  Director,  E.O.F.  Project 
Mr.  Robert  Klein,  Associate  Director,  Urban  Education  Corps 
Miss  Pene  Lattimer,  Coordinator,  Special  Services,  Urban  Graduate  Program 
Dr.  Carmen  Marina,  Director,  Spanish  Speaking  Teacher  Corps 

Mr.  Richard  Tregidgo,  Administrative  Assistant,  Program  Development  and  Evaluation 
Mrs.  Iris  Vega,  Assistant  Director,  Spanish  Speaking  Teacher  Corps 
Mrs.  Marcella  West,  Administrative  Assistant,  Community  Relations 
Mrs.  Loretta  Miller,  Coordinator — Counselor,  Career  Ladder  Programs 

Adult  Education  Resource  and  Service  Center 

Mr.  Raymond  Ast,  Administrator,  Adult  Continuing  Educational  Services  and  Projects 

Mr.  Warren  Ceurvels,  Materials  Evaluating  Classifications  and  Abstracting  Unit 

Dr.  Vincent  DeSanctis,  Director,  Adult  Continuing  Educational  Center 

Mrs.  Joan  Fischer,  Assistant  Director,  Adult  Continuing  Educational  Services  and  Projects 

Miss  Elaine  Hand,  Director,  Project  Coordinating  Adult  Continuing  Education  for  Aging 

Mrs.  Wanda  Reid  Koskinen,  Director,  National  Multi-Media  Materials  Center  for  Adult 

Education 
Mrs.  Leslie  Lee,  Assistant  Director,  National  Multi-Media  Materials  Center  for  Adult 

Education 
Mrs.  Mabel  Ouderkirk,  Director,  Material  Acquisitions  Unit 
Mrs.  Karen  Cohen,  Project  Specialist 

New  Jersey  Center  for  Economic  Education 

Dr.  Sidney  Kronish,  Executive  Director 
Mr.  Robert  M.  deCastro,  Assistant  Director 

Educational  Foundation  for  Drug  Abuse 

Dr.  Harry  Hoitsma,  Co-Chairman 
Dr.  John  Redd,  Co-Chairman 
Mrs.  Ann  Kratsios,  Secretary 

Educational  Foundation  for  Human  Sexuality 

Dr.  Charity  Eva  Runden,  Executive  Director,  Educational  Foundation  for  Human  Sexuality 
Dr.  George  S.  Rotter,  Director  of  Research 
Mrs.  Esther  Cooke,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Mildred  Scalia,  Secretary 

Title  I  Programs 

Dr.  David  N.  Alloway,  Executive  Director,  Northern  New  Jersey  Metropolitan  Regional 
Conference 
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6/ About  the  College 

ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE 


Montclair  State  College  is  a  publicly-supported  institution  of  higher  learning,' 
offering  programs  on  the  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degree  levels  to  1 3,500  students. 

The  College,  founded  in  1908  as  a  Normal  School,  now  includes  six  distinct 
Schools  and  a  Division  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Although  the  College  is  large,  its  individual  Schools  and  programs  are  small 
enough  to  ensure  intimate  instruction  and  advisement  for  each  student.  In  keep- 
ing with  a  liberal  tradition  dating  from  its  founding,  the  College  is  open  to  ail 
qualified  students  without  restriction  as  to  religion,  national  or  racial  origins,  age 
or  sex. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  on  a  200-acre  campus  in  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
a  suburban  community  fourteen  miles  from  midtown  Manhattan.  As  a  result  of 
this  proximity  to  New  York,  students  enjoy  an  opportunity  to  enrich  their  education 
through  participation  in  the  cultural,  social  and  educational  life  of  the  metropolis 
of  which  we  are  part. 


Accreditation  and  Memberships 

The  College  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  In  addition,  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education  has  granted  full  accreditation  for  the  preparation  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  and  school  service  personnel.  ^ 

The  College  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  j 
States,  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  Ameri-    f 
can  Council  of  Education,  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Colleges  and  Univer-  j^i 
sities  and  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.  Women 
graduates  are  accepted  for  membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women. 

History  and  Governance 

From  its  founding  in  1908  through  1927,  the  College  was  a  Normal  School',' 
oriented  to  the  education  of  public-school  teachers.  In  1927  it  became  the '[  ^ 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  with  the  goal  of  preparing  secondary-school 
teachers.  Part-time  and  extension  courses  were  added  to  the  program  in  1929, 
and  the  Summer  Session  in  1930.  In  1932  the  State  Board  of  Education  em- 
powered the  College  to  give  graduate  courses  and  grant  the  Master's  degree. 
In  1958  Montclair  State  Teachers  College  merged  with  Panzer  College  of  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene,  and  offered  a  new  major  in  health  and  physical  education. 

In  July,  1958,  the  official  institutional  name  became  Montclair  State  College 
and  the  academic  thrust  was  directed  more  strongly  toward  arts  and  sciences 
programs.  Since  then  the  College  has  placed  increasing  emphasis  upon  the 
training  of  future  scholars,  government  and  business  administrators  and  man- 
agers, lawyers,  physicians,  dentists,  scientists  and  researchers,  journalists  and 
writers;  at  the  same  time  it  has  maintained  its  traditional  excellence  in  second- 
ary-school education. 

The  New  Jersey  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  transferred  governance  of 
the  College  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  the  College's  own  board  i 
of  trustees.    The  board  consists  of  nine  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  appointed  by 
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the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  confirmed  by  the  Governor.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  College  is  a  member,  ex  officio,  and  both  faculty  and  student  repre- 
sentatives are  elected  by  their  peers  to  non-voting  membership.  This  change 
in  governance,  which  took  effect  on  July  1,  1967  gave  the  College  increased 
independence  in  the  management  of  its  program. 

Goals 

Montclair  State  College  is  guided  by  the  philosophy  that  the  questing  mind, 
creative  thinking  and  dedicated  discipline  best  characterize  the  educational 
process.  Throughout  its  existence,  it  has  been  loyal  to  the  basic  aims  of  higher 
education:  recruiting  a  scholarly,  dedicated  faculty;  selecting  earnest  students 
of  high  academic  standing;  devising  and  operating  as  full  and  thorough  a  cur- 
riculum as  possible;  providing  extracurricular  experiences  to  extend  and  enrich 
the  cultural  horizons  of  the  college  community;  keeping  alert  for  opportunities 
to  make  the  educational  process  increasingly  effective  and  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  individual  within  a  technological  society. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  College  program 
offerings  have  experienced  new  directions.  Today  Montclair  State  College  is 
a  multi-purpose  institution,  offering  a  broad  range  of  courses  and  programs  to 
students  with  diverse  needs,  interests  and  career  aims.  Through  extensive  sum- 
mer, evening  and  special  programs,  opportunities  are  afforded  to  students  to 
pursue  degrees  in  full-  or  part-time  studies.    There  is  a  full-time  faculty  of  480. 

Alumni  Association 

Graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  are 
active  members  if  they  participate  in  the  annual  giving  program.  Each  year,  the 
■^Association  Executive  Board  plans  a  schedule  of  activities  for  all  graduates  and 
their  guests.  Alumni  Life  is  mailed  to  each  graduate  several  times  a  year,  giving 
news  of  activities  of  faculty  and  alumni.  In  addition,  an  annual  magazine,  Alumni 
Forum,  is  published  and  sent  to  all  active  members. 

The  Association  strives  to  continue  friendships  among  its  members  and 
with  the  College.  There  are  several  regional  clubs.  The  alumni  maintain  a 
campus  office  and  support  many  activities  of  the  College  and  of  the  College 
Development  Fund. 

Financial  Support 

The  College  derives  its  primary  income  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  sup- 
plemented by  grants  from  government  agencies  and  private  foundations,  and  by 
gifts  from  friends,  alumni,  corporations  and  other  private  philanthropic  sources. 
A  variety  of  programs  at  Montclair  State  derive  from  Federal  statutes  or  have  de- 
veloped with  Federal  monies.  They  include  National  Science  Foundation,  Out- 
door Education,  Training  Teachers  of  the  Handicapped,  Distributive  Education, 
Adult  Education  Resources,  Head  Start,  Electric  Stenography,  Upward  Bound, 
Experienced  Teacher  Fellowship  Programs  in  English  Education,  Preparation  of 
Urban  Teachers,  Program  for  School  Psychologists  and  an  Institute  for  Teachers 
of  English  as  a  Second  Language. 

College  Development  Fund 

Although  the  State  of  New  Jersey  provides  the  basic  requirements  for  all 
Montclair  State  students,  the  College  Development  Fund  supplies,  through 
voluntary  support,  the  extra  ingredients  for  a  well-rounded  education. 

A  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  friends  of  the  College,  parents,  alumni, 
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faculty  and  students,  provides  direction  for  this  organization,  whose  activities! 
include  bringing  distinguished  cultural  groups  to  the  College,  purchasing  fine] 
art  and  scholarly  books,  underwriting  the  cost  of  further  study  for  students  and| 
faculty,  and  encouraging  student  and  faculty  travel. 

ADMISSIONS 

Montclair  State  College,  as  an  equal  opportunity  institution,  seeks  applica-j 
tions  from  all  qualified  students  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  national  origin. 
Requests  for  application  forms  and  inquiries  concerning   admission   should   b( 
addressed  to:    Director  of  Admissions,  Montclair  State  College,   Upper  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey  07043.    Completed   applications  should   be   returned  to  this] 
address,  accompanied  by  a  $10.00  non-refundable  fee. 

DECISIONS  ARE  ANNOUNCED  ON  A  ROLLING  BASIS  UNTIL  ALl 
SPACES  ARE  FILLED. 

Accepted  students  are  required  to  pay  a  non-refundable  $100  fee  by  May  ^\ 
to  hold  their  places  in  the  class.  Accepted  students  must  also  file  a  medical 
form  which  will  be  mailed  to  them.  It  should  be  filled  out  by  a  family  physician, 
certifying  the  candidate's  health  and  physical  fitness. 

Accepted  students  who  have  completed  special  examinations  administered 
by  the  Advanced  Placement  Board  of  the  CEEB,  or  other  standardized  examina- 
tions, may  submit  the  results  for  advanced  placement  credit.  The  College  may 
grant  earned  college  credits  and/or  a  waiver  of  required  courses. 

i.  Full-Time  Freshman  Admissions 

Application  forms  are  available  from  late  summer  through  February  1.  Full- 
time freshmen  are  admitted  only  for  the  September  term  and  should  have  their 
applications  on  file  by  February  1.  Notification  is  made  on  a  rolling  basis  begin- 
ning in  November. 

Applicants  should  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  no  later  than  December  of  the  senior  year.  Appli- 
cation for  the  test  is  made  to  the  CEEB,  four  weeks  before  the  desired  exam- 
ination date. 

Achievement  Tests  are  not  required,  but  candidates  wishing  to  demonstrate 
strengths  in  specific  areas  may  submit  Achievement  Scores,  taken  no  later  than 
December  of  the  senior  year. 

Applicants  must  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  sec- 
ondary school  (or  a  High  School  Equivalency  Certificate),  showing  the  follow- 
ing college  preparatory  units: 

English 4 

American  History,  Problems  of  Democracy 2 

Mathematics 2 

Science  2 

Foreign    Languages    2 

Electives  in  social  studies,  science,  mathematics  or  foreign  languages  ...  2 

Free  electives 2 

TOTAL  16 
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Applicants  may  choose  a  major  upon  application,  or  defer  the  choice  until 
after  the  freshman  year.  In  the  case  of  a  declared  major,  the  admissions  staff 
will  give  attention  to  the  preparation  and  demonstrated  interest  in  the  major; 
appropriate  Achievement  Test  scores  may  be  submitted  in  application  material 
for  this  reason. 

Admission  to  physical  education,  fine  arts,  music  or  speech  and  theater  de- 
pend upon  successful  completion  of  department  tests,  auditions  or  interviews. 
These  departmental  requirements  are  the  same  whether  the  major  is  chosen  be- 
fore or  after  admission;  candidates  should  be  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  College  and  not  to  the  department  of  one's  choice. 

II.  Educational  Opportunity  Fund  Admissions 

Since  Montclair  State  always  has  more  qualified  candidates  than  it  can  admit, 
students  compete  with  all  other  applicants  in  the  same  category,  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  previous  academic  success.  As  a  result,  many  New  Jersey  students  with 
good  academic  potential,  but  lacking  competitive  credentials,  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  college  seat. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Higher  Education  attempts  to  equalize  the 
opportunities  for  college  admissions  among  all  segments  of  the  state's  population 
through  the  Educational  Opportunity  Fund  Act  of  1968.  The  legislation  provides 
monies  for  supportive  services  to  help  students  realize  success  in  college.  They 
include: 

a.  testing  and  assignment  to  a  reading  lab  if  deficiences  are  discovered. 

b.  financial  aid,  according  to  need  and  eligibility.   Every  student  is  expected 
to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  his  education. 

c.  tutorial  assistance  in  the  areas  of  academic  weakness. 

d.  counseling  at  regular  intervals. 

EOF  students  must  fulfill  all  requirements  for  graduation. 

Candidates  under  the  EOF  program  should  file  applications  in  the  Office  of 
Admissions  before  February  1  of  the  year  in  which  entrance  is  desired. 

III.  Undergraduate  Transfer  Admission 

Students  who  have  previously  attended  another  accredited  college  or  junior 
college  may  apply  for  transfer  either  semester.  The  deadline  for  completing  a 
transfer  application  is  May  1  for  the  fall  semester  and  November  1  for  the  spring 
semester. 

Transfer  applicants  are  considered  for  admission  to  a  specific  major  only. 
They  must  have  accumulated  24  semester  hours  of  "C"  work  or  better  at  an  ac- 
credited institution.  Those  presenting  minimum  2.0  (C)  credentials  should  realize 
that  competition  is  heavy;  special  consideration  is  given  to  servicemen  and  gradu- 
ates of  junior  colleges. 

IV.  Foreign  Student  Admission 

Applicants  from  foreign  countries  must  complete  an  Application  for  Admis- 
sion through  the  Office  of  International  and  Off-Campus  Learning. 

Foreign-born  students  who  are  in  the  United  States  on  permanent  visa  may 
apply  for  admission  as  residents  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  living,  through  the 
College  Office  of  Admissions. 
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V.  Veteran  Admission 

The  College  is  receptive  to  the  special  needs  of  veterans,  who  have  their 
own  set  of  deadlines  (i.e.  expiration  date  of  benefits,  early  outs,  etc.).  Veterans 
are  urged  to  seek  information  concerning  admission  to  the  College  throughout 
the  year.  The  Veterans'  Counselor  will  give  individual  consideration  to  each  ap- 
plicant, and  will  make  available  applications  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  a 
program  of  education. 

VI.  Part-Time  Admission 

Part-time  applicants  are  admitted  in  February  and  September.  They  must 
meet  the  same  requirements  as  full-time  students  and  may  take  a  maximum  of  9 
semester  hours  per  semester  in  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes.  A  student 
may  be  provisionally  matriculated  without  submitting  SAT  scores,  until  he  ac- 
cumulates 15  credits.  Then  he  must  submit  at  least  2.0  on  15  credits  and  SAT 
or  other  standardized  test  scores,  and  meet  all  the  requirements  for  full-time 
admission. 


TUITION   AND   FEES* 

^Tuition  (New  Jersey  Residents) $  535.00 

*Tuition  (out  of  state)   1070.00 

*Room  and  Board  (estimated) 1200.00 

Fees    145.00 

Parking  decal,  insurance  (optional)   30.00 

Books,  supplies  (estimated)    150.00 

*Subject  to  change  without  prior  notice 


Financial  Aid 

Realizing  that  success  in  intellectual  pursuits  can  be  adversely  affected  by 
economic  difficulties,  the  Financial  Aid  officers  provide  financial  assistance  to 
aid  students  in  realizing  their  potential.   The  assistance  may  be: 

1.  Federally-funded  programs  such  as  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
Program,  the  Cuban  Refugee  Loan  Program,  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  the 
College  Work-Study  Program  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program. 

2.  State  of  New  Jersey  assistance  through  the  N.J.  State  Scholarship,  the 
County  College  Graduate  Scholarship,  the  Educational  Opportunity  Fund,  the 
Student  Assistants  Program  or  the  N.J.  Rehabilitation  Commission. 

3.  departmental  scholarships  in  amounts  of  $50  to  $150.  These  are  limited 
in  number  and  generally  awarded  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

4.  other  sources  including  the  N.J.  Higher  Education  Assistance  Authority 
Loan  Program,  the  Social  Security  Administration,  Veterans  Benefits  and  the 
War  Orphan  Benefit  Program. 

Programs  of  financial  assistance  are  revised  from  year  to  year  and  hence 
both  eligibility  criteria  and  the  availability  of  funds  may  change.  For  information 
contact  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 
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Special  Awards,  Funds,  Scholarships 

Adelphes  Club  Scholarship 

B.  Croce  Education  Society 

Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Fund 

Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

Field  Studies  Fund 

John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

Judge  Esther  Unterman  Scholarship 

Katherine  B.  Hall  Award 

Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange 

Margaret  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship 

Mark  Andrews  Scholarship  Fund 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  Scholarships 

New  Jersey  Extension  Homemakers  Council  Scholarship 

New  Jersey  Heavy  &.  Highway  Construction  Industry  Fund 

New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Association  Scholarship 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship 

Scott  Harris  Scholarship  (for  graduates  of  East  Orange  High  Schools] 

Student  Assistant  Emergency  Fund 

Teresa  Farrell  Scholarship 

The  Vincent  and  Dorothy  Farrell  Scholarship 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Undergraduate  Programs 

Students  may  major  in  administrative  science,  anthropology,  biology,  busi- 
ness education,  chemistry,  classics,  communication  sciences  and  disorders,  dis- 
tributive education,  economics,  English,  fine  arts,  French,  geography,  geoscience, 
German,  health  education,  history,  home  economics,  industrial  education  and 
technology,  Latin,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  psychology,  physical  educa- 
tion, physics,  political  science,  religion-philosophy,  sociology,  Spanish,  speech 
and  theater,  or  transcultural  studies.  Minor  programs  are  available  in  certain  arts 
and  science  areas. 

Qualified  students  may  major  in  one  of  the  following  teacher  education  pro- 
grams: business  education,  distributive  education,  fine  arts,  health  and  physical 
education,  home  economics,  industrial  education  and  technology,  Latin  or  music. 

Students  in  arts  and  science  programs  who  desire  teacher  certification  elect 
the  teacher  education  professional  sequence. 

Graduate  Programs 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  are  available  in  ad- 
ministration and  Supervision,  Business  Education,  Conservation  and  Outdoor 
Education,  Distributive  Education,  English,  Fine  Arts,  French,  Health  Education, 
Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education,  Mathematics,  Music,  Personnel  and  Guid- 
ance (School  Social  Work),  Physical  Education,  Psychology,  Reading,  School 
Psychology  Certification,  Science,  Spanish,  Social  Sciences,  Speech  Arts,  and 
Speech  Therapy.  A  Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Teaching  is  also  offered. 

Seniors  may  apply  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  during  the  semester 
prior  to  graduation.  Those  planning  to  matriculate  in  graduate  programs  at  the 
College  should  take  the  aptitude  section  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 


Grades  and  Standards 

MARKS  for  course  work  are  given  as  follows: 

A  —  excellent 
B  —  good 
C-fair 
D  -  poor 

P  —  pass 
F  —  ifailure 
In.  —  incomplete  work 
Wd.  —  withdrawn 

Academic  standing  is  indicated  by  a  grade  point  average  based  on  A  having 
the  value  of  4,  B  of  3,  C  of  2,  D  of  1  and  F  of  0.  Grade  point  average  is  deter- 
mined by  dividing  total  grade  points  earned  by  the  total  number  of  semester  hours 
completed.  Transfer  credits  and  grades  of  P  are  not  included  in  the  calculation 
of  grade  point  average. 

For  sophomore  standing,  a  student  must  complete  26  credit  hours  with  an 
average  of  1.6.  For  junior  standing,  58  credits  are  required,  with  an  average  of 
1.8.  For  senior  standing,  90  credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average.  For  graduation,  128 
credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average.  Transfer  students  must  show  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  2,0. 

Academic  Honor  List 

The  Academic  Honors  List,  issued  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  gives  rec- 
ognition to  students  with  a  3.5  or  higher  semester  G.P.A.  providing  a  minimum 
of  12  credits  are  earned  in  courses  that  contribute  to  the  G.P.A. 
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Advanced  Placement 

Students  with  demonstrable  equivalencies  may,  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances, be  exempted  from  required  courses  and  permitted  to  take  more  advanced 
work.  Eligibility  for  advanced  placement  may  be  established  on  the  basis  of  high 
school  records  or  by  scoring  sufficiently  high  on  specialized  tests  including  the 
Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
College  Level  Entrance  Placement  (CLEP)  tests,  challenge  examinations,  etc. 
Students  desiring  advanced  placement  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  appropri- 
ate Department  Chairman  and  School  Dean  to  determine  specific  possibilities 
within  the  area  of  their  competence. 

Independent  Study 

Students  may  take  courses  on  an  independent  basis  in  accord  with  College 
procedures  and  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Foreign  Study  and  Exchange  Programs 

Selected  students,  following  the  sophomore  year,  may  be  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  for  a  year  in  France,  Canada,  Spain,  Mexico  or  South  America, 
through  the  Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange. 

Selected  students  may  study  for  a  semester  in  Denmark  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  or  at  universities  and  colleges  in  Scotland  and  England. 

Overseas  Neighbors  administers  an  annual  student  exchange  with  Graz, 
Austria,  the  sister  city  of  the  town  of  Montclair. 

Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  fulfill  all  course  requirements  and  although  attend- 
ance is  not  always  mandatory  it  may  be  desirable.  Absence  from  laboratory  or 
studio  sessions  shall  be  by  agreement  with  the  instructor. 

It  is  suggested  that  students  ascertain  individual  attendance  requirements 
from  their  intructors  at  the  onset  of  each  semester. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  attend  at  leat  one  class  meeting  of  all 
courses  for  which  he  is  enrolled  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  classes  to  confirm 
his  registration. 

Final  Evaluation 

IT  IS  THE  STUDENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY  to  complete  curriculum  require- 
ments as  prescribed  in  the  College  Bulletin  under  which  they  entered  or  as  sub- 
sequently modified.  Graduation  requirements  include  a  minimum  G.P.A.  of  2.0  on 
a  cumulative  basis  and  also  in  the  major.  All  questions  regarding  a  student's  pro- 
gram of  studies  should  be  referred  to  the  faculty  advisor  or  an  academic  counselor 
in  the  School.  IT  IS  THE  STUDENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY  to  meet  all  graduation 
requirements. 

Seniors  who  are  eligible  for  graduation  must  file  an  Application  for  Gradu- 
ation Form  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  according  to  the  following  schedule:  by 
October  1  for  the  following  June;  May  15  for  the  following  January;  December  15 
for  the  following  August  graduation. 

The  student  will  be  mailed  a  copy  of  his  final  evaluation,  which  will  detail 
the  requirements  necessarv  in  order  to  meet  the  intended  date  of  graduation. 

Students  who  will  be  eligible  for  New  Jersey  State  Teaching  Certificates  must 
complete  the  application  and  pay  the  required  fees  (in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar) 
during  the  following  time  periods:  March  1  to  April  1  for  June  graduation;  October 
15  to  November  15  for  January  Graduation;  June  15  to  July  15  for  August 
graduation. 
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After  the  above  deadlines,  certification  must  be  applied  for  through  the  Office 
of  the  County  Superintendent,  or  local  school  superintendent  if  the  student  has 
a  promise  of  a  specific  teaching  assignment. 

The  fee  (payable  by  check  or  money  order)  is  $20  for  the  first  certificate  and 
$10  for  each  additional  endorsement. 

Credit  By  Examination  And  Experience 

Montclair  State  College  offers  the  opportunity  to  all  students  to  earn  up  to 
sixty  semester  hours  through  the  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP),  the 
Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
(CEEB),  or  departmental  challenge  examinations. 

The  CLEP  General  Examinations  offer  entering  students  the  chance  to  earn 
up  to  thirty  credits;  thus  the  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  earned  in  three  years.  In 
addition  to  the  general  examination,  there  are  also  over  thirty  CLEP  subject  mat- 
ter examinations. 

CLEP  tests  are  given  nationally  during  the  third  week  of  each  month.  Montclair 
State  College  is  a  test  center  and  an  application  for  the  Tests  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to: 

CLEP  Test  Center 
Office  of  Academic  Affairs 
Montclair  State  College 
Upper  Montclair,  NJ  07043 
High  school  seniors  who  take  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  the 
CEEB  should  have  their  scores  sent  to  the  College  for  credit. 

While  attending  Montclair,  there  is  the  opportunity  to  take  a  subject  matter 
Challenge  Examination  for  many  of  the  courses  at  the  college.  Not  all  courses  at 
the  College  are  eligible  for  credit  by  examination. 

Graduate  Credit  Courses 

MSC  undergraduates  with  a  grade-point  average  of  2.67.  who  are  within  16 
semester  hours  of  graduation,  may  take  up  to  six  semester  hours  of  course  work 
for  graduate  credit. 

A  qualified  senior  must  secure  an  application  from  the  Division  of  Graduate 
Studies  Office  and  have  it  approved  by  the  Registrar,  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate graduate  department  and  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  student  must  then  register  separately  for  these  courses,  and  pay  gradu- 
ate tuition  on  a  per  credit  basis,  in  addition  to  his  regular  full  time  tuition. 

Admission  of  undergraduates  to  senior  graduate  courses  does  not  imply 
future  acceptance  into  the  graduate  program.  This  can  only  be  achieved  through 
the  matriculation  process.  Any  courses  taken  for  graduate  credit  do  not  apply 
toward  the  under  graduate  degree. 

Graduation  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  grade-point  averages  of  3.45  or  better  for  all  under- 
graduate courses  completed  at  MSC  are  recognized  as  honor  students,  providing 
a  minimum  of  60  credits  are  completed  at  MSC.    Designations  are  as  follows: 

Average  of  3.45  —  3.64  cum  laude 

Average  of  3.65  —  3.84  magna  cum  laude 

Average  of  3.85  —  4.0  summa  cum  laude 

Probation 

A  student  whose  grade-point  average  for  a  semester,  or  cumulatively,  falls 
below  the  2.0  mark  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  succeeding  semester.    Usually 
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students  are  not  permitted  to  remain  in  College  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
probationary  semesters.  Each  semester  the  Academic  Review  Committee  re- 
views the  records  of  probationary  students. 

Language  Deficiency 

Credit  in  a  foreign  language  taken  to  remove  a  high  school  entrance  require- 
ment deficiency  is  not  counted  in  the  total  hours  required  for  graduation.  Six 
semester  hours  of  a  beginning  foreign  language  are  usually  required  to  meet  a 
language  deficiency. 

Pass-Fail  Grading 

Students  may  take  one  course  per  semester  on  a  Pass-Fail  option,  ineligible 
courses  are:  Student  Teaching,  Professional  Sequence,  Methods  courses,  and 
courses  counted  toward  completion  of  the  academic  major. 

Courses  taken  in  conjunction  with  special  programs  offering  courses  only  on 
a  Pass-Fail  or  Pass-No  Credit  basis  such  as  Teacher's  Assistants,  Freshman 
Seminar,  Reading  Lab,  and  CCP  may  be  taken  in  addition  one  regular  course  per 
semester  on  a  Pass-Fail  option. 

Students  may  register  for  the  Pass-Fail  option  by  completing  a  form  avail- 
able in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  classes 
for  courses  of  one  semester's  length  or  the  equivalent  of  this  for  short  term  and 
summer  courses. 

Physical  Education  Activities  Requirement 

Each  student  must  take  a  one-semester,  one-credit  course  in  physical  educa- 
tion. The  Department  of  Physical  Education  specifies  those  courses  that  satisfy 
the  requirement. 

Prerequisite  Courses 

IT  IS  THE  STUDENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY  to  complete  a  prerequisite  course 
before  scheduling  a  dependent  course. 

Repeated  Courses 

A  student  should  repeat  a  course  he  has  failed  as  soon  as  possible.  A  stu- 
dent must  repeat  a  failure  if  the  course  is  required  for  graduation.  When  a  course 
has  been  repeated,  both  the  original  and  subsequent  courses  are  included  on 
the  permanent  record,  but  the  credit  is  counted  only  once.  The  grade  received  in 
the  repeated  course  becomes  the  official  final  grade.  Generally  students  may  not 
repeat  courses  in  which  grades  of  "D"  were  received,  unless  they  are  sequential 
courses.  These  may  be  repeated  only  with  permission  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs.  The  regulations  for  failed  courses  also  apply  to  a  repeated 
course  in  in  which  a  grade  of  "D"  was  received.  Courses  in  which  the  student 
received  grades  other  than  "D"  or  "F"  cannot  be  repeated. 

Course  Overloads 

A  student  should  earn  15-16  credit  hours  on  the  average  per  semester.  How- 
ever, students  are  permitted  to  enroll  for  up  to  18  semester  hours.  The  Dean,  at 
his  discretion,  may  grant  overload  approval  not  exceeding  one  3  credit  hour 
course  if  the  student  will  have  at  least  sophomore  standing  and  has  a  3.0  or  better 
average  for  the  semester  just  completed.  Exceptions  to  this  policy  may  be 
granted  only  by  the  School  Dean. 
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Summer  Session  Attendance  At  MSC 

MSC  undergraduates  wishing  to  attend  summer  session  at  MSC  must  obtain 
a  summer  session  registration  form  on  which  desired  courses  are  listed.  Under- 
graduates may  enroll  for  a  maximum  of  9  semester  hours  during  the  six-week 
summer  session  although  a  lighter  load  is  recommended.  To  be  eligible  for  sum- 
mer session,  students  must  meet  retention  standards  of  the  College  at  the  time 
of  registration  and  secure  the  signature  of  their  School  counselor  on  the  summer 
session  registration  form.  Courses  for  students  without  a  major  are  reviewed  by 
the  academic  counselor  for  non-affiliated  students. 

Summer  Session  Attendance  at  Another  Institution 

Students  wishing  to  attend  summer  session  at  another  institution  must  com- 
plete the  appropriate  form  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  obtain  the 
approval  of  their  department  chairman.  Students  without  a  major  must  obtain 
permission  from  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs.  Rules 
concerning  transfer  credit  apply  to  summer  work  taken  at  another  institution. 

Transfer  Credit 

Students  who  have  been  fully  matriculated  at  another  college  or  university 
file  applications  for  transfer  admission  through  the  Office  of  Admissions.  The 
final  decision  in  departments  and  Schools  with  performance  criteria  is  made  by 
the  departments  and  Schools  involved.  When  evaluating  transfer  credits,  the  Col- 
lege closely  follows  established  guidelines  of  regional  and  national  accrediting 
agencies. 

Applicants  who  will  have  completed  the  regular  program  leading  toward  an 
Associate  of  Arts  or  Associate  of  Science  transfer  diploma  may  receive  admis- 
sion at  the  junior  level,  provided  transfer  admission  requirements  of  the  College 
have  been  met.  Transfer  applications  from  students  who  have  been  in  terminal 
professional  or  technical  programs,  and  those  who  have  not  completed  a  county 
or  junior  college  transfer  degree  program  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the 
specific  courses  they  have  taken  and  their  applicability  for  transfer  credit. 

Montclair  undergraduates  who  wish  to  pursue  work  at  another  approved  col- 
lege or  university  for  credit  at  Montclair  must  obtain  permission  of  their  depart- 
ment chairmen  on  forms  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  enroll- 
ment in  the  courses  they  wish  to  transfer.  Students  undecided  on  a  major  obtain 
permission  from  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs.  Transfer 
credit  is  not  granted  for  grades  of  "D"  or  "F." 

Credits  accepted  for  transfer  are  listed,  without  grades,  on  the  student's 
permanent  record  and  are  not  included  in  the  cumulative  grade  point  average. 
However,  transfer  credits  are  used  to  determine  the  student's  year. 

Official  Withdrawal  From  Courses 

Students  who  wish  to  withdraw  from  courses  must  complete  a  withdrawal 
form  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Withdrawal  from  courses  is  allowed  until  the 
midpoint  of  the  course. 

Unofficial  Course  Withdrawal 

A  student  who  unofficially  withdraws  from  a  course,  changes  a  section  as- 
signed, or  ceases  to  attend  class  shall  be  given  a  grade  of  "F"  in  the  course. 

Veterans 

All  Veterans  who  completed  a  minimum  of  six  months  active  duty  are  eligible 
to  receive  3  elective  credits,  one  of  which  fulfills  the  1  semester  physical  educa- 
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tion  requirement.  Applications  to  receive  these  credits  are  available  in  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar. 

Withdrawal  from  College 

A  student  wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  College  should  see  the  Assistant 
Director  of  Students  in  the  Student  Personnel  Office  and  complete  an  official 
withdrawal  form.  If  the  student  is  a  minor,  the  signature  of  a  parent  or  guardian 
is  required  on  the  withdrawal  form.  Strict  adherence  to  the  withdrawal  procedure 
is  necessary  for  possible  future  readmission. 

Incomplete  Work 

The  grade  "In"  indicates  that  the  student  has  not  completed  the  course  and 
that  a  grade  is  withheld  until  the  work  is  performed  and  approved.  It  is  the  stu- 
dent's responsibility  to  make  arrangements  with  the  instructor  to  complete  the 
required  work.  The  "In"  not  replaced  by  a  final  grade  automatically  becomes  an 
"F"  by  the  end  of  the  final  examination  period  of  the  following  semester  (not  in- 
cluding summer  session).  Exceptions  can  be  granted  only  by  the  appropriate 
School  Dean. 

Minorities  Culture  Course 

Montclair  State  College  believes  that  a  part  of  general  education  is  aware- 
ness of  the  life  of  minority  groups  and  their  contributions  to  the  nation's  heritage 
and  future.  Therefore,  students  select  at  least  one  course  related  to  minority 
cultures  prior  to  graduation. 

Residence  Requirements 

The  final  twenty-four  credit  hours  required  for  graduation  must  be  taken  at 
Montclair  State  College  and  cannot  be  acquired  through  transfer.  Additionally, 
a  minimum  of  thirty-two  credit  hours  must  be  completed  at  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege. 

Any  student  who  transfers  from  another  institution  with  advanced  standing 
in  a  major  field  of  study  is  required  to  complete  a  MINIMUM  of  twelve  credit 
hours  of  upper-level  coursework  in  the  major  at  Montclair  State  College.  Some 
curricula  may  require  more  than  this  minimum. 

Leave  of  Absence 

Students  in  good  academic  standing  may  take  a  leave  of  absence  of  one  or 
two  semesters  by  arrangement  through  the  Counseling  Office. 

Students  who  take  a  leave  are  guaranteed  re-admission  provided  they  notify 
the  Office  of  Registration  at  least  two  months  prior  to  the  semester  in  which  they 
wish  to  return.  Upon  termination  of  the  leave  period,  students  are  no  longer  guar- 
anteed re-instatement  and  must  follow  normal  re-admission  procedures  if  they 
wish  to  attempt  to  return  to  the  College. 

Academic  Advisement 

New  students  are  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  from  their  major  departments 
for  general  counseling  and  academic  advisement.  There  is  also  an  academic 
counselor  available  to  students  who  enter  the  College  undecided  on  a  major.  A 
full-time  academic  counselor  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  Schools  to  counsel  stu- 
dents regarding  curriculum  planning,  registration,  choice  of  major,  record  evalu- 
ations, low  scholarship,  etc. 

In  addition,  a  two-semester  hour  course,  Freshmen  Seminar  (taken  Pass/ 
Fail),   provides  students  with   information   concerning   educational   opportunities 
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and  services  of  the  College.    The  course  is  intended  primarily  for  freshmen  not 
decided  on  a  major  although  others  may  enroll  as  space  permits. 

Final  Examinations 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  each  professor  may  give  a  final  examination  or 
evaluation  for  each  course  he  teaches. 

Such  examinations  and  evaluations  are  generally  of  a  comprehensive  nature 
covering  the  semester's  work,  but  the  form,  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
courses'  subject  matter,  varies  with  individual  professors  and  classes. 

Final  examinations  (or  evaluations)  are  to  be  weighed  in  relation  to  other 
evaluations  which  are  made  throughout  the  semester  and  do  not  replace  periodic 
tests  and  other  means  of  measuring  student  progress. 

Plagiarism 

All  papers,  reports  and  research  submitted  by  students  shall  be  their  own 
except  as  properly  annotated.  The  copying  or  imitating  of  others'  work  is  plagiar- 
ism. Under  college  policy  a  student  guilty  of  plagiarism  may  be  subject  to  dis- 
missal. 

Academic  Furlough 

Students  who  have  attended  the  College  for  at  least  one  full  calendar  year 
and  whose  cumulative  average  is  not  at  the  retention  level,  may  be  placed  on 
academic  furlough  from  the  College.  Such  students  may  apply  for  re-admission 
after  one  year.  Such  application,  however,  does  not  insure  automatic  re-instate- 
ment. 

College  Services  and  Facilities 

Housing 

Students  apply  for  housing  after  being  accepted  for  admission.  Residence 
hall  assignments  are  made  for  one  year  only,  to  one  of  five  residence  halls.  The 
Inter-Residence  Hall  Federation,  Coordinators  of  Housing  and  Hall  Directors 
determine  policies  for  the  halls.  Undergraduate  Resident  Assistants  help  fresh- 
men adjust  to  residence  hall  life. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  halls  are  assisted  in  finding 
housing  in  private  homes  and  apartments  near  the  campus.  An  Off-Campus  Stu- 
dent Advisory  Board  provides  liaison  between  these  students  and  those  in  the 
halls. 

All  housing  assignments,  whether  on-  or  off-campus,  are  made  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin  or  ancestry. 

Health  Services 

Two  doctors  and  five  nurses  comprise  the  staff  of  the  College  Health  Office, 
located  in  the  west  wing  of  Russ  Hall.  The  Center  provides  preparticipation 
examinations,  tuberculosis  screening,  first  aid,  diagnoses  and  referrals  to  per- 
sonal physicians  or  specialists. 

Regular  office  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  After  4,  the  office  is  available 
for  emergencies.  Between  10  p.m.  and  7:45  a.m.,  call  893-4361  for  emergency 
service. 

Student  medical  insurance,  providing  accident  and  sickness  benefits,  is  avail- 
able at  an  annual  premium  of  $20,  payable  at  registration.  A  reduced  rate  is  avail- 
able beginning  with  the  second  semester.   Participants  in  interscholastic  athletics 
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are  required  to  have  this  coverage.    Additional   information   is  available   in  the 
Student  Personnel  Department. 

New  Student  Orientation 

During  orientation,  new  students  can  become  acquainted  with  officials  of 
the  College,  officers  of  the  Student  Government  Association  and  upper  class- 
men in  charge  of  the  orientation  program.  Through  orientation  events,  such  as 
the  President's  Reception  and  assemblies  during  the  fall  semester,  students  are 
introduced  to  the  history,  traditions,  ideals  and  objectives  of  the  College. 

Psychological  Counseling 

A  full-time  licensed  clinical  psychologist,  several  part-time  licensed  psycholo- 
gists and  a  part-time  psychiatrist  comprise  the  staff  of  the  Counseling  Program. 
Available  every  school  day,  the  staff  observes  the  ethical  standards  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association,  guaranteeing  confidentiality.  Counselees  have 
access  to  testing,  diagnosis,  brief  therapy  and  off-campus  referrals. 

Student  Services 

The  Student  Personnel  Department  provides  guidance  in  financial  aids,  part- 
time  employment,  housing,  veterans'  affairs,  health,  emotional  adjustment,  leader- 
ship training  and  social  adjustment,  as  well  as  personal  counseling  of  a  general 
nature. 

Placement  Service 

The  Placement  Office  assists  students  in  career  planning  and  placement, 
compiles  credentials  for  registrants,  notifies  candidates  of  job  opportunities,  in- 
forms prospective  employers  of  qualified  candidates,  distributes  supporting 
credentials  and  arranges  personal  interviews  for  applicants  and  employers.  These 
services  are  offered  to  undergraduates  and  alumni  without  charge. 

Career  Planning  and  Placement 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Placement  Office  is  the  direction  of  non-teaching 
graduates  into  positions  in  manufacturing,  insurance,  banking,  civil  service,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  social  services,  the  Federal  government,  etc.  This  is 
accomplished  through  an  active  bulletin  board  and  a  schedule  of  recruiter  visi- 
tations. A  secondary  function  is  the  listing  of  employers  for  students  seeking 
part-time  jobs  off  campus;  students  conduct  their  own  job  searches  based  on  the 
information  compiled  by  the  Office. 

Library 

The  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  is  an  attractive,  modern,  air-conditioned  build- 
ing located  centrally  on  the  campus.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Harry  A.  Sprague, 
who  served  as  president  of  Montclair  State  College  from  1927  to  1951.  Library 
facilities  include  study  tables,  individual  desks,  group  conference  rooms,  faculty 
carrels  and  lounge  areas.  Smoking  lounges  and  a  student  typing  room  are  located 
on  the  ground  floor. 

A  knowledgeable  staff  of  librarians  is  on  hand  to  guide  students  in  the  use 
of  the  library's  substantial  and  constantly  expanding  collection  of  books  and 
periodicals.  Liberal  lending  regulations  facilitate  students'  access  to  this  col- 
lection. Xerox  copying  machines  are  available  for  use  at  nominal  cost.  Periodi- 
cals, books  and  documents  in  microtext  are  accessible  through  the  library's  micro- 
film, microfiche  and  microcard  readers. 

The  general  resources  of  the  library  are  augmented  by  a  Curriculum  Labora- 
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tory,  a  rapidly  growing  collection  of  United  States  and  New  Jersey  government 
publications  and  special  collections  that  include  the  China  Institute  Library,  a 
New  Jersey  collection  and  four  important  poetry  collections  for  special  research. 

Adult  Education  Resource  and  Service  Center 

Organized  under  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Act  of  1966,  the  Center  offers  in- 
service  training  of  teachers  in  programs  of  adult  education,  with  emphasis  on 
reading  improvement  for  the  under-educated  adult.  It  maintains  a  library  for  cur- 
ricula development  and  instruction,  develops  low-literacy  materials  and  conducts 
seminars  to  aid  municipal  agencies  in  communicating  and  with  their  clientele. 

New  Jersey  Center  of  Economic  Education 

Operated  at  Montclair  State  by  the  New  Jersey  Council  on  Economic  Edu- 
cation, the  Center  initiates  programs  and  improves  existing  ones,  through  work- 
shop-seminars, conferences,  research  and  publications  in  the  area  of  economic 
education. 

Media  Services  Center 

The  Media  Services  Center  has  been  an  instructional  support  service  of  the 
total  College  community  for  over  thirty  years.  Its  primary  function  has  been  to 
provide  instructional  materials  of  non-book  nature  for  use  by  faculty  and  students. 
The  program  and  student  activities  frequently  require  the  use  of  communication 
media  and  ancillary  materials.  The  Media  Services  Center  has  undertaken  to 
provide  service  to  these  academic  endeavors.  It  offers  support  service  rather 
than  direct  instruction,  through  purchasing,  distributing  and  circulating  audio- 
visual equipment.  It  maintains,  services  and  repairs  all  audio-visual  equipment 
on  campus. 

Computer  Center 

The  Center  performs  all  administrative  data  processing  for  the  College.  It 
also  provides  services  to  instructional  departments  which  use  the  computer  or 
tab  equipment  as  part  of  their  course  work  or  research,  and  conducts  seminars  in 
computer  usage  for  the  faculty  and  staff.  Plans  are  underway  to  open  the  semin- 
ars to  the  public  in  order  to  extend  a  sophisticated  competency  beyond  the 
academic  community. 

Parking  Facilities 

The  College  maintain  several  parking  lots  for  use  by  students,  as  designated 
on  all  maps  of  the  campus.  The  College  assumes  no  responsibility  for  cars  or 
their  contents  while  parked. 


Student  Activities 

student  Government  Association 

The  Student  Government  Association,  composed  of  all  undergraduate 
students,  provides  a  representative  governmental  structure.  Through  its  sub- 
divisions it  coordinates  educational,  social,  cultural  and  athletic  activities  and 
relationships  among  administration,  faculty  and  students. 

The  legislative  branch  is  composed  of  representatives  from  each  class  and 
major  curriculum.  The  executive  branch  consists  of  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  past  President  and  representatives  from  each 
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of  the  major  activity  areas.    The  Dean  of  Students  and  the  F  nancial  Aids  Officer 
are  non-voting  advisory  members. 

Black  Student  Cooperative  Union 

Black  Student  Cooperative  Union  is  comprised  mainly  of  black  students 
who  feel  that  black  organization  can  be  a  factor  in  achieving  success  in  society. 
On  campus  or  in  the  community,  the  members  of  B.S.C.U.  are  dedicated  to  help- 
ing the  black  man  develop  a  pride  in  himself,  learn  to  function  in  his  community, 
and  strive  for  success  in  society. 

Campus-Community  Program 

The  COP  is  dedicated  to  new  adventures  in  liberal  education.  Without 
sacrificing  established  standards,  it  allows  experimentation  in  subject  areas, 
class  organization  and  approaches  to  academic  areas.  The  Program  was  largely 
student-initiated,  and  it  remains  largely  student-administered.  The  faculty  are 
recruited  from  the  various  academic  departments  and  much  of  the  work  is  inter- 
disciplinary. The  curriculum  is  under  continuous  development.  Involvement  with 
the  community  is  a  major  goal.  Small-group  seminars  are  organized  by  a  joint 
student-faculty  coordinating  council. 

Campus  Radio  Station 

The  Voice  of  Montclair  State  began  operating  on  campus  in  the  Spring  of 
1967.  It  broadcasts  educational  programs  involving  all  of  Montclair's  instruc- 
tional departments.  Any  undergraduate  student  with  an  interest  in  broadcasting 
may  become  a  member  of  WVMS. 

Athletics 

The  College  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern  College  Football  Conference,  Col- 
legiate Track  Conference.  Metropolitan  Intercollegiate  Soccer  League,  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  New  Jersey  Athletic  Conference  and  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference.  It  fields  varsity  teams  In  baseball,  cross-country, 
football,  golf,  lacrosse,  soccer  and  wrestling  for  men;  field  hockey  and  softball 
for  women;  and  basketball,  fencing,  gymnastics,  swimming,  tennis  and  track  for 
both.  Intramural  sports  include  most  of  the  varsity  selections,  as  well  as  inter- 
sorority  badminton,  volleyball  and  touch  football. 

College  Life  Union  Board  (CLUB) 

The  College  Life  Union  Board  is  the  division  of  the  Student  Government 
Association  that  is  responsible  for  all  campus  social,  cultural  and  recreational 
programs. 

Students  are  invited  to  join  CLUB  committees  for  Concert,  Lecture.  Cinema, 
Music  and  Art,  Recreation  and  Human  Relations  Laboratory. 

Some  annual  CLUB  events  are:  major  concerts.  Human  Relations  Labora- 
tory, the  Night  Coffee  House,  Homecoming.  Christmas  Ball,  Lecture  Series,  trans- 
portation to  off-campus  athletic  events  and  Carnival. 

Council  For  International  and  National  Affairs 

CINA  studies  and  discusses  national  and  international  events  and  issues 
of  vital  concern  to  American  life  and  culture.  Interest  is  stimulated  by  lectures, 
films  and  student  panels  and  discussions.   The  club  is  open  to  all  students. 

Drama  and  Theater  Productions 

The  Memorial  Auditorium  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  College  theatrical  activ- 
ities.  At  least  three  major  productions  are  presented  each  year  by  Players,  the 
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undergraduate  college-wide  dramatic  organization.  Players  also  offers  work- 
shop activities  throughout  the  year  and  assistance  to  other  producing  groups  on 
campus. 

Experiment  in  International  Living 

Each  year  the  Student  Government  Association  provides  funds  for  several 
students  to  participate  in  the  Experiment  in  International  Living  during  sum- 
mer vacation.  Students  are  selected  by  an  independent  agency  in  Putney,  Ver- 
mont, to  visit  the  country  of  their  choice  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  or  South  America. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

The  goal  of  these  organizations  is  to  develop  fellowship,  citizenship  and 
character  among  members  while  building  school  spirit  and  morale.  Students 
may  be  rushed  by  a  fraternity  or  sorority  after  their  first  semester  at  Montclair 
State  College. 

Departmental  honorary  and  professional  organizations  are  numerous  in  such 
fields  as  Music,  Physical  Education,  Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders, 
Arts,  Education,  Mathematics,  Geography,  Business,  English  and  Science. 

In  addition,  many  special  interest  clubs  operate  to  meet  the  diversified  needs 
and  interest  of  Montclair  students.  They  schedule  educational,  social  and  recre- 
ational activities. 

Music  Progams  and  Organizations 

Students  can  broaden  their  backgrounds  through  the  various  musical 
organizations  and  programs  coordinated  by  the  Music  Organization  Commission. 
They  include  Symphonic  Band,  Concert  Band,  College  Orchestra,  Laboratory 
Orchestra,  Concert  Choir,  College  Choir,  Opera  Workshop  and  the  Music  Work- 
shop. MOC  also  sponsors  such  distinguished  visiting  performers  and  groups  as 
the  Zurich  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quartet,  and  duo-pianists 
Vronsky  and  Babin. 

Student  Publications 

Through  five  different  publications,  students  serve  the  College  and  gain 
valuable  experience  in  journalistic,  creative  and  managerial  fields. 

The  Arrowhead  is  the  handbook  for  new  students.  It  supplies  general  cam- 
pus information,  policies  and  descriptions  of  organizations  and  serves  as  a  guide 
throughout  the  first  year. 

The  Montclarion  is  the  student  newspaper.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  keep  the  Col- 
lege informed  of  important  events.  Undergraduates  are  eligible  for  staff  posi- 
tions.   Previous  experience  is  not  necessary. 

The  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine.  It  presents  a  wide  range  of 
student  literary  talent  in  the  form  of  verse,  short  stories,  essays  and  illustrations. 
Only  original  student  contributions  are  accepted.  The  staff  is  open  to  all  members 
of  the  student  body. 

La  Campana  is  the  College  yearbook.  It  covers  every  phase  of  College  life 
from,  freshman  hazing  to  graduation.   Open  to  all  undergraduates. 

Galumph  is  the  campus  humor  magazine.  It  provides  an  outlet  for  creativity 
in  the  field  of  humor  and  presents  light  and  thought-provoking  commentary  on  life. 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities 

Each  year  a  number  of  outstanding  seniors  are  elected  to  this  national  list- 
ing. The  criteria  are  scholarship,  participation  in  co-curricular  activities  and  char- 
acter qualifications. 
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Fine  Arts  Exhibits 

Fine  Arts  is  recognized  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  College. 
The  work  of  recognized  artists,  and  of  elementary  and  secondary  students,  is 
frequently  displayed  in  the  Foyer  of  Sprague  Library.  An  excellent  collection  of 
modern  and  contemporary  prints,  together  with  paintings  by  Fine  Arts  students, 
is  on  display  in  public  areas  and  administrative  offices. 


i 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Montclair  state  College  has  from  its  earliest  years  been  flexible  in  meeting 
the  changing  needs  of  students  and  of  education  in  the  state.  Its  long  tradition  of 
responding  to  emerging  demands  is  evident  today  in  a  number  of  creative  pro- 
grams. 

Some  of  these  originate  in  departments  and  administrative  divisions;  others 
are  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Special  Experimental  Programs,  whose  specific 
function  is  to  develop  new  programs  in  human  service.  The  Office  provides  a  test- 
ing ground  for  concepts  and  methods,  with  the  goal  of  opening  college  doors  to 
students  with  previously  unmet  educational  needs. 

Some  of  the  unusual  projects  currently  underway  are: 


1.  COMMUNITY  FELLOWS  ...  a  graduate  program  for  adults  who  do  not 
hold  the  traditionally  required  bachelor's  degree,  but  have  shown  initiative 
and  self-direction  in  a  field.   Candidates  must: 

a.  be  at  least  30  years  old 

b.  be  accomplished  in  a  professional  or  quasi-professional  endeavor 

c.  have  2  years  of  undergraduate  college  OR  COMPARABLE  LEARN- 
ING EXPERIENCE,  and 

d.  have  significant  practical  knowledge  attained  in  the  field  of  special- 
ization 


2.  CLEP  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM  ...  a  pilot  project  which  acknowl- 
edges the  college-equivalent  learning  of  mature  persons  for  whom  tradition- 
al beginning  courses  are  inappropriate.  It  provides  a  supportive  seminar  dur- 
ing the  first  semester,  for  academic  and  other  counseling.   Applicants  must: 

a.  be  25  years  of  age 

b.  score  in  at  least  the  25th  percentile  on  the  CLEP  general  examination 


CLEP  ADVOCATES  PROGAM  .  .  .  trains  tutor-counselors  for  adult  learners, 
to  advise  and  assist  in  advanced  placement.  The  counselors  establish  and 
administer  learning  centers  to  prepare  adults  for  high  school  equivalency, 
CLEP  and  other  college  equivalency  exams;  learning  centers  frequently 
function  in  connection  with  human  service  organizations  such  as  correctional 
institutions,  drug  rehabilitation  centers  and  model  cities  educational  pro- 
grams. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  INFORMATION  AND  AC- 
COUNTABILITY (SEPIA)  .  .  .  encourages  research  interns  to  construct  in- 
dividual research  and  evaluation  designs.  It  began  in  conjunction  with  the 
correctional  education  program.  The  interns  provide  continuous  feed-back 
to  the  correctional  program,  and  at  the  same  time,  learn  the  necessary  skills 
for  evaluating  innovative  educational  programs;  this  field  work,  and  comple- 
tion of  thesis  requirements  for  the  M.A.  in  sociology  gives  them  comprehen- 
sive background  for  careers  as  experimental  program  developers,  evaluators 
and  administrators. 
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DRUG  ABUSE  TREATMENT  INFORMATION  .  .  .  combines  academic  and 
practical  training  with  service  to  institutions  in  the  state.  Its  interns  design 
and  implement  the  tools  for  evaluating  18  drug  abuse  treatment  programs. 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHER  CORPS  CORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAM .  .  .  develops  educaors  with  unique  qualifications  for  strengthening 
the  educational  offerings  in  correctional  settings,  where  public  school  pro- 
grams are  inappropriate.  Interns  are  assigned  in  teams  of  six  to  eight  penal 
institutions  and  probation  departments,  to  evaluate  present  educational 
methods  and  devise  new  curricula  suited  to  a  population  in  which  80% 
do  not  have  high  school  equivalency. 


^ 


SPANISH-SPEAKING  TEACHER  CORPS  .  .  .  re-trains  native  Spanish- 
speaking  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  100.000  Hispanic  children  in  New 
Jersey  schools.  Initial  courses  taught  in  Spanish  are  an  incentive  to  bilingual, 
bicultural  teachers  whose  credentials  were  not  earned  in  this  country;  thus 
English  competency  becomes  a  goal,  not  a  prerequisite. 


f  \ 

WEEKEND  COLLEGE  .  .  .  schedules  regular  college  offerings  for  more 
than  600  students  on  Friday  evenings,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  A  faculty  drawn 
from  many  colleges  in  the  metropolitan  area  provides  students  with  up  to  12 
hours  of  undergraduate  work  on  the  weekends.  The  program  also  offers  a 
valuable  cross-cultural  experience  for  English-speaking  students  seeking  to 
work  among  the  Spanish-speaking. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  RESOURCE  CENTER  .  .  .  provides  programs  in  adult 
basic  education  and  English  as  a  second  language  through 

a.  monitoring  of  operating  programs 

b.  development  and  evaluation  of  curricular  materials 

c.  training  for  instructors,  administrators,  counselors,  paraprofessionals 
and  volunteers 

d.  a  multimedia  library 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  FOR  AGING  .  .  .  seeks  to  increase  the  aware- 
ness of  modern  gerontology  among  adult  education  organizations  and  agen- 
cies by 

a.  interchange  of  information 

b.  collecting,  abstracting  and  distributing  materials  on  aging 

c.  assisting  organizations  to  develop  programs  for  the  aging 
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THE  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  .  .  .  serves  the 
need  for  community  education  in  New  Jersey  through: 

a.  helping  communities  understand  and  initiate  community  education 
programs 

b.  training  community  school  personnel 

c.  evaluating  community  resources,  needs  and  programs 

d.  helping  communities  to  secure  community  school  directors 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  .  .  .  provides  academic 
course  work  for  law  enforcement  officers  as  part  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Through  this  pro- 
gram, Montclair  State  is  an  active  member  of  the  N.J.  Council  of  Educational 
Institutions  for  Law  Enforcement. 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  .  .  .  offers  courses 
and  advisement  for  students  wishing  certification  to  teach  vocational-tech- 
nical subjects  in  secondary  schools.  Candidates  must  certify  high  school 
graduation  or  equivalency,  experience  in  the  trade,  industrial  occupation  or 
profession  to  be  taught,  and  approved  training  in  that  field.  The  program 
offers  professional  education,  general  background  courses  and  supervised 
in-service  teaching. 


NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION  ...  is  the  field  campus  for 
the  state  colleges  of  N.J.  Located  in  Stokes  State  Forest  and  High  Point 
State  Park,  it  is  the  largest  resident  center  for  environmental  studies  in  North 
America  and  the  second  largest  in  the  world.  Over  60,000  college  and  public 
school  students  have  participated  in  its  outdoor  studies.  The  School,  which 
is  part  of  the  School  of  Professional  Arts  and  Sciences,  executes  state- 
wide programs  at  Montclair  and  a  number  of  other  colleges  in  the  state. 
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Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

semester  hours 

General  Education  Requirements   36 

Communications  Requirement 0-9 

Physical  Education  1 

Major  Field    48-34 

Electives    48-59 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         128 

1.  General  Education  Requirement 

The  General  Education  Requirement  for  every  student  consists  of  36  semes- 
ter hours  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

A.  Common  Core:  Each  student  will  elect  18  semester  hours  from  the  offer- 
ings of  three  Schools  other  than  his  own.  At  least  6  semester  hours  must 
be  taken  in  sequential  courses  within  and  designated  by  a  single 
department. 

B.  School-Planned  Core:  Each  student  will  fulfill  an  18  semester  hour  require- 
ment planned  by  the  School  in  which  he  is  a  major.  The  School-Planned 
Core  will  be  found  under  the  School  heading  in  the  following  pages.  It  is 
recommended  that  uncommitted  students  follow  the  General  Education 
Requirement  of  the  School  to  which  they  are  most  likely  to  commit  them- 
selves as  a  major. 

C.  Distribution  Requirements:  Within  the  36  semester  hours  of  General 
Education,  each  student  will  select  courses  to  satisfy  at  least  two  of  the 
following  distribution  categories: 

1.  Methods  of  Inquiry 

2.  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

3.  Public  Issues  and/or  Social  Action 

4.  Modes  of  Expression 

Notes:  a.   It  is  recommended  that  a  student  complete  the  General  Education 
Requirement  during  the  first  two  years. 

b.  Courses  satisfying  various  elements  of  the  General  Education  Re- 
quirements will  be  indicated  in  the  registration  materials  of  the 
College. 

c.  No  course  used  in  Educational  Sequence  to  serve  the  requirement 
for  certification  may  be  credited  toward  the  General  Education 
Requirement. 

d.  Courses  in  the  student's  major  do  not  fulfill  the  General  Education 
Requirement.  In  cases  of  a  double  major,  this  restriction  applies 
only  to  one  major. 

e.  This  General  Education  Requirement  is  a  substantial  change  from 
previous  requirements.  It  will  be  subject  to  review,  interpretation 
revision.  Students  will  be  advised  of  any  modifications  at  times 
of  registration. 

2.  Communications  Requirement.  All  students  must  demonstrate,  through  evalu- 
ations, proficiency  in  three  of  four  areas  of  communications:  speaking,  reading, 
writing,  imagery.   Those  who  do  not  will  select  courses  in  this  area  to  a  maximum 
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of  9  semester  hours.  These  courses  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  the  General  Educa- 
tion Requirement. 

3.   Physical  Education  Requirement.    Courses  which  satisfy  this  requirement  are: 


0878-0250 

Beginning  Swimming 

0879-0262 

Volleyball 

0878-0251 

Form  and  Figure 

0879-0276 

Aquatics,  Water  Safety 

0878-0253 

Gymnastics  and 

0879-0278 

Yoga 

Conditioning 

0879-0263 

Jogging 

0878-0275 

Intermediate    Swimming 

0879-0265 

Figure  Skating 

0878-0267 

Advanced  Swimming 

0879-0266 

Skiing 

0877-0257 

Weight  Training  and 

0879-0268 

Bicycling 

Fitness 

0879-0269 

Badminton 

0877-0264 

Gymnastics 

0879-0272 

Bowling 

0879-0203 

Golf 

0879-0274 

Scuba  Diving 

0879-0252 

Archery 

0879-0275 

Karate,  Beginning 

0879-0258 

Tennis  Beginners 

0879-1260 

Riding,  Intermediate 

0879-0260 

Riding,  Beginning 

0879-1275 

Karate,  Advanced 

0879-0261 

Fencing 

0879-2260 

Riding,  Advanced 

A  fee  is  charged  for  courses  such  as  skiing,  scuba  diving,  ice  skating,  etc.,  so 
check  with  the  department  at  registration. 

If  physical  limitations  are  a  consideration,  notice  from  the  student's  physician 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  department  chairman. 

4.  Major  Field.  Since  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  an  arts  and  science  program 
is  to  give  the  student  a  broad  general  education,  requirements  for  an  arts  and 
science  major  are  generally  limited  to  32  to  34  semester  hours.  In  some  disciplines 
the  number  of  credits  required  for  the  major  may  be  higher. 

5.  Montclair  State  College  believes  that  students  should  appreciate  the  problems 
and  life  of  minority  groups,  and  their  contribution  to  the  nation's  heritage  and 
future.  To  insure  that  each  student  has  exposure  to  this  vital  part  of  American 
culture,  every  student  must  take  at  least  one  course  from  the  list  below: 

0506-0315  Organizational  Behavior 

0506-0316  Human  Resource  Management 

0506-0332  Minorities  in  Business 

0506-0363  Business  and  Society 

0506-0441  Consumer  Motivation 

0821-0445  Puerto  Rican  Children  in  Mainland  Schools 

0821  -0446  Today's  Woman 

0821-0463  Women  and  Education  in  Western  Society 

0829-0412  Field  Work  in  Urban  Education 

0829-0423  Teaching  in  Urban  Schools 

0835-0213  Group  Interaction  in  a  Recreational  Setting 

0835-0320  Recreational  Needs  of  Urban  Society 

0835-0416  International  Aspects  of  Physical  Education 

1008-0345  Dance  Techniques— Ethnic 

1015-0150  Influence  of  Afro-American  Culture 

1 01 5-0209  I ntroduction  to  Jazz 

1015-0309  The  Art  of  Jazz 

1015-0339  Music  in  Modern  Society 

1015-0351  Music  in  Urban  Society 

1 105-0360  Spanish  Community  Program 
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1116-0101  Swahilil 

-0102 

1116-0201  Swahili  II 

-0202 

1301-0122  Clothing  and  Culture 

1301-0153  Food  and  Man 

1301-0231  Family  Economics 

1301-0342  Family  Sociology 

1301-0370  Independent  and  Family  Problem  Solving 

1301-0445  The  Inner  City  Family 

1501-0139  Literature  of  Social  Protest  in  America  since  1920 

1501-0294  Women  Poets 

1503-0173  Eastern  World  Literature 

1503-0238  Afro-American  Writers 

1503-0266  African  Myth  and  Literature 

1503-0372  Major  Women  Prose  Writers 

2001-0383  Psychology  of  Aggression 

2202-0200  Cultural  Anthropology 

2202-0201  Physical  Anthropology 

2202-0301  The  Peoples  of  Africa 

2202-0303  The  Peoples  of  South  America  and  the  Caribbean 

2202-0305  The  American  Indian:  Perspectives  on  Change 

2202-0309  The  Peoples  of  Middle  America 

2202-0404  Urban  Anthropology 

2202-0406  Peasant  Culture 

2204-0204  Labor  Economics 

2204-0303  Economic  Growth  and  Development 

2204-0415  The  Economics  of  Social  Problems 

2205-0108  African  Civilization 

2205-01 14  Latin  American  Civilization 

2205-0212  Social  History  of  the  United  States 

2205-0317  History  of  Black  Americans 

2205-0220  Introduction  to  American  Urban  History 

2205-0410  Indepedent  Study  in  American  History 

2205-0409  Independent  Study  in  Non-Western  History 

2206-0308  Geography  of  Latin  America 

2206-0410  Urban  Geography 

2206-0412  Geography  of  Africa 

2206-0422  Population  and  Settlement  of  Africa 

2206-0460  Independent  Study  Program 

2207-0308  Ethnic  Politics  in  America 

2207-0309  Urban  Politics 

2207-0402  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa 

2207-0405  Governments  and  Politics  of  Latin  America 

2207-041 1  Black  Politics  in  America 

2208-0205  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 

2208-0206  Individual  and  Society 

2208-0213  Social  Stratification 

2208-0300  Externship  in  Sociology 

2208-0307  The  City  and  the  Arts 

2208-0310  Directed  Independent  Study 

2208-0311  Urban  Sociology 
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2208-0331  The  Sociology  of  Power 

2208-0410  Social  Action  Practicum 

2208-0411,  The  Black  Family 

4903-0297  Literature  and  Sociology 

4903-0376  Latin-America  Short  Story  in  English 

4903-0378  Modern  Spanish-American  Novel  in  English 

4903-0381  African  Antiquity 

4903-0399  Development  of  Black  Thought 


J 


i 
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School  of  Educational  and  Community  Services 

Ercell   I.  Watson,  Ed.D.,  Dean 

The  School  of  Educational  and  Community  Services  provides  professional  educa- 
tional services  to  the  communities  of  the  nation  and  particularly  to  those  of  northern 
New  Jersey.  These  services  are  directed  to:  individuals  seeking  admission  to  the  teach- 
ing profession;  preparation  for  specialization  in  education  and  growth  within  the  pro- 
fession; public  and  non-public  schools;  community  agencies;  business  and  industrial 
organizations.  The  School  is  also  concerned  with  the  continuing  development  of  the 
general  field  of  education  and  with  related  problems  of  society. 

The  role  of  the  School  is  three-fold:  (1)  to  offer  these  services  in  an  accessible 
and  useful  manner,  (2)  to  use  the  training,  experience  and  expertise  of  the  staff  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  performance  of  services,  and  (3)  to  coordinate  mutual  efforts  with 
other  agencies  of  the  College  and  the  community.  These  objectives  are  accomplished 
through   instruction,   consultation,   supervised   laboratory   experiences   and    research. 

The  primary  purpose  at  the  undergraduate  level  is  to  provide  students  with  the  basic 
professional  experiences  and  learning  essential  to  successful  teaching.  Professional 
courses  are  so  designed  that  a  student  receiving  credit  for  all  the  required  courses  in 
education  and  psychology,  plus  a  methods  course  in  his  major  field,  meets  the  require- 
ments for  certification  in  professional  education.  Students  may  exceed  the  minimum 
educational  electives  in  areas  of  education  which  interest  them. 

The  School  assists  students  by: 

(1)  helping  the  prospective  teacher  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part  in  his  own 
personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  arousing  awareness  of  the  teaching  profession  as  an  opportunity  to  apply  one's 
interests  and  powers  to  the  social  good. 

(3)  providing  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  through  a  carefully-arranged 
sequence  of  education  courses,  participation  as  teacher  aides  in  actual  high  school 
classes  and  student  teaching. 

(4)  offering  opportunity  for  the  student  to  be  active  in  the  extracurricular  life  of  the 
school  and  in  community  affairs. 

(5)  giving  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  as  a  worthy  life-time  vocation. 

In  addition  to  regular  programs,  the  School  designs  and  implements  new  approaches 
to  the  educational  needs  of  urban/minority/disadvantaged  student  populations.  It  has 
reached  out  to  solve  human  problems  through  programs  in  nearby  prisons,  public 
schools,  store  fronts,  street-based  schools,  community  action  programs,  high  school  and 
college  level  examination  equivalency  programs  and  career  ladder  programs.  These 
programs  are  administered  by  teams  as  indicated  below. 

Teacher  Education 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Anne  Castens 

Admission  to  the  College  cannot  be  considered  admission  to  teacher  education 
programs.  Students  who  wish  to  enter  teacher  education  should  make  application  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year.  If  applications  are  made  later,  students  may  have 
difficulty  in  completing  the  professional  sequence  before  graduation. 

Criteria  for  admission,  starting  with  the  Class  of  1974,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Three  favorable  recommendations,  at  least  two  from  faculty  members  who  know 
the  applicant.  One  may  be  from  a  former  high  school  teacher  or  other  teacher  who  knows 
the  applicant. 

2.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  speech  test  or  recommendation  by  speech  depart- 
ment upon  completion  of  speech  course. 

3.  Evidence  of  passing  Psychology  0101  Human  Growth  and  Development. 

4.  Cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.45  based  on  a  4.00  scale.  In  exceptional  cases, 
an  individual  may  be  admitted  provisionally,  with  a  cumulative  average  of  less  than  2.45 
with  a  statement  from  a  faculty  member  from  his  major  field  who  is  willing  to  sponsor 
his  admission,  and  if  the  Screening  Committee  approves. 
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5.  Evidence  of  active  interest  in  community  affairs  and  teaching. 

6.  Clearance  by  the  Student  Personnel  Division.  A  committee  of  three  faculty  mem- 
bers, with  representation  from  the  major  field  and  the  School,  will  screen  applicants. 

Professional  Sequence  (K-12  Teacher  Education  Certification) 

semester  hours 

2001-0101     Human  Growth  and  Development 3 

2001-0200     Educational  Psychology 3 

0829-0400     Teacher,  School  and  Society   3 

Major  Department  Special  Methods 3 

0829-0410     Field  Experience  2 

0829-041 1      Supervised  Student  Teaching  8 

0829-0421      Seminar:  Problems  of  Classroom  Teacher 1 

REQUIRED  TOTAL     23 

Student  Teaching 

The  major  portion  of  a  full  semester  of  student  teaching  is  required  in  teacher  prep- 
aration programs.  For  the  1973-74  school  year,  most  departments  will  schedule  this  ac- 
tivity during  the  senior  year.  Beginning  with  the  1974-75  school  year,  all  students  will  be 
required  to  schedule  this  experience  during  the  Professional  Semester  (senior  year 
only). 

Student  teaching  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  relate  theory  to  practice  under 
skilled  supervision;  to  evaluate  his  own  strengths,  weaknesses  and  personal  and  profes- 
sional needs;  and  to  determine  his  readiness  for  responsible  membership  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  teacher  in  a  secondary  school.  In  addi- 
tion, students  whose  certification  includes  the  elementary  school  are  assigned  to  a  quali- 
fied elementary  school  teacher  for  a  comprehensive  experience  covering  all  grade  levels. 
The  student  teacher  is  required  to  assist,  observe  and  participate  in  all  regularly-sched- 
uled school  activities  and  to  follow  the  daily  and  vacation  schedules  of  the  local  school. 
He  is  visited  by  supervisors  from  both  the  appropriate  school  and  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Requirements  For  Assignment  to  Senior  Student  Teaching 
(Classes  of  1972  and  1973) 

1.  Academic  standing 

a.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  at  the  close  of  the  semester  immediately 
preceding  student  teaching. 

b.  A  cumulative  grade  point  avearge  of  2.0  in  the  field  of  certification. 

c.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  methods  course  in  the  major  area. 

d.  No  grade  of  "Incomplete"  or  "F"  in  a  major  area  in  required  subjects. 

e.  Completion  of  the  teacher  aide  requirement. 

2.  Recommendation  by  the  major  department  chairman 

3.  Approval  by  the  Committee  on  Student  Teaching  Admission 

4.  Verification  by  the  College  physician  that  the  student  is  in  good  health  and  free  from 
any  disease  or  physical  defect  which  might  interfere  with  success  as  a  teacher 

5.  A  college  record  free  from  personal  and  social  qualities  considered  professionally 
undesirable 

Requirements  for  Assignment  to  Senior  Student  Teaching 
(Class  of  1974  and  thereafter) 

1.  Approval  forTeacher  Education  programs 

2.  Academic  standing 

a.  Satisfactory  completion  of  6  semester  hours  in  English  and  6  semester  hours  in 
Social  Studies  of  the  general  education  requirements  of  the  College 
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b.  Satisfactory  completion  of  Psychology  0200  Educational  Psychology 

c.  Acceptance  by  a  major  department  and  completion  of  at  least  24  semester  hours 
in  a  major  field  with  a  cumulative  average  of  not  less  than  2.45 

d.  No  grade  of  "Incomplete"  or  "F"  in  required  courses 

e.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  methods  course  in  the  major  area 

f.  Completion  of  teacher  aide  requirement. 
Recommendation  by  the  major  department  and  the  School  of  Education 
Approval  by  Committee  on  Student  Teaching  Admission 

5.  Verification  by  the  College  physician  that  the  student  is  in  good  health  and  free  from 
any  disease  or  physical  defect  which  might  interfere  with  success  as  a  teacher 

6.  A  College  record  free  from  personalized  social  qualities  considered  professionally 
undesirable 

PROFESSIONAL  SEMESTER 

During  the  1974-75  school  year  all  seniors  who  wish  to  complete  the  teacher  prep- 
aration program  must  devote  an  entire  semester  exclusively  to  professional  preparations. 

During  the  1973-74  school  year  many  seniors  will  find  that  their  schedules  will  permit 
such  an  activity.  Individual  departments  will  advise. 

The  professional  semester's  activity  will  be  based  entirely  in  a  public  school  setting, 
nitial  weeks  will  consist  of  Teacher,  School  and  Society,  and  Field  Experiences,  followed 
Dy  Supervised  Student  Teaching  and  other  related  activities. 


Adult  and  Continuing  Education 

Team  Leader:  Mr.  Raymond  Ast 

The  Adult  Continuing  Education  Center  provides  selective  and  distinctive  program 
ervices  to  students,  volunteer  and  paraprofessional  groups,  instructors,  counselors, 
upervisors,  administrators  and  others  in  communities  and  agencies  throughout  New 
ersey  and  the  nation.  In  addition  to  leadership  training  for  adult  educators,  the  pro- 
gram offers  services  to  Community  School  Development  efforts.  Adult  Basic  Education 
ind  High  School  equivalency  programs.  Manpower  Training  development,  -Education  for 
he  Aging,  competency-based  Staff  Development  for  Adult  Educators  in  New  York,  New 
lersey,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  serves  as  the  National  Multimedia  In- 
structional Material  Resource  Center  for  Adult  Educators. 

The  Center,  working  closely  with  the  Educational  Leadership  Department  of  the 
School  of  Educational  and  Community  Services  and  other  Schools  of  Montclair  State 
I^ollege,  offers  a  graduate  program  in  adult  continuing  education  to  the  student  seeking 
he  master's  degree. 

Bilingual,  Weekend  College  and  Supportive  Services 

Team  Leaders:  Mrs.  Milagros  Collazo  and  Mr.  Edwardo  Sanchez 

These  programs: 
.  train  bilingual  teachers  and  bilingual  guidance  counselors  needed  by  public  and  pri- 
vate school  systems  in  New  Jersey  and  its  neighboring  states. 
!.  provide  a  college  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Spanish-speaking  bi- 
lingual individual. 

The  Weekend  College  offers  courses  on  Friday  nights,  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  order 
o  provide  students  who  must  work  an  opportunity  to  continue  advanced  studies.  Regu- 
ar  curriculum  options  are  offered;  beginning  instruction  is  in  Spanish;  much  emphasis 
s  on  English  as  a  second  language. 

The  B-2  project  offers  courses  leading  to  a  master's  degree  and  certification  as  a 
)ilingual  teacher. 
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Educational  Leadership  i 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Lawrence  Bellagamba 

Educational  Leadership,  working  with  other  departments  of  the  College  and  the 
School,  prepares  educational  leaders  in  the  broadest  sense.  Its  programs  are  limited  ^ 
to  graduate  study  leading  to  the  M.A.  in  Administration  and/or  Supervision  and  to  post- 
M.A.  studies.  Although  programs  are  directed  toward  certification  as  Supervisor,  Prin- 
cipal, School  Administrator  or  Business  Administrator,  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
field  of  educational  leadership  is  encouraged. 

Courses  are  also  open  to  those  holding  M.A.  degrees  in  a  subject  area  and  desiring 
certification  as  supervisors  either  in  that  area  or  in  other  administrative  or  supervisory 
positions. 

Our  programs  provide  solid  scholastic  foundations  in  the  multi-faceted  purposes 
of  education  in  a  democratic  society.   It  combines  study  with  close  observation  and  prac- 
tice in  various  communities  and  agencies.    The  graduate  programs  in  this  department  ' 
prepare  students  for  positions  as: 

1.  major  administrative  or  supervisory  personnel  at  all  levels  of  educational  systems 

2.  educational  consultants. 

3.  managers  of  emerging  educational  programs  in  business  and  government. 

4.  educational  managers  and  planners  in  the  media  fields. 


Educational  Opportunity  Fund  (EOF) 
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Team  Leader:  Mr.  Reuben  Johnson  \} 

Admission  into  New  Jersey's  colleges  is  highly  competitive  as  a  result  of  the  state's  *'' 
extreme  shortage  of  college  seats.    Consequently,  many  students  with  good  academic 
potential,  but  lacking  competitive  admissions  credentials,  are  unable  to  obtain  a  college  'f 
seat. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Higher  Education  attempts  to  resolve  these  prob- . 
lems:  1)  by  providing  monies  for  the  expansion  of  state  higher  education  facilities  and 
2)  with  the  Education  Opportunity  Fund  Act  of  1968. 

The  Act,  recognizing  that  academic  records  do  not  always  reflect  ability,  encour- 
ages colleges  to  expand  their  supportive  services  and  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  with  good  potential,  without  reference  to  admissions  credentials. 

Montclair  State  College  has  introduced  an  EOF  program  in  order  to  appeal  to  a 
wider  variety  of  student  abilities,  interests  and  needs.  A  student  accepted  into  it  is  pro- 
vided with  supportive  features  that  are  essential  for  success  on  the  college  level: 

1.  After  admission,  each  student  is  tested  and  assigned  to  a  reading  lab,  the  length 
of  the  assignment  depending  on  the  extent  of  deficiencies  as  reflected  in  test 
results. 

2.  Each  student  is  evaluated  individually  and  financial  aid  is  provided  according  to 
need  and  eligibility.  Every  student  is  expected  to  contribute  something  toward 
financing  this  education. 

3.  A  coordinated  tutorial  program  provides  each  student  with  tutors  in  his  areas  of 
weakness. 

4.  Each  student  is  required  to  see  an  EOF  counselor  at  regular  intervals  to  prevent  i 
daily  problems  from  escalating  into  crises.  i 

5.  Each  student  attends  a  session  during  the  summer  prior  to  his  freshman  year,  to  ' 
facilitate  academic,  social  and  psychological  adjustment  to  college  life. 

Beyond  these  services,  the  EOF  student  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  and  demands 
placed  on  any  other  Montclair  State  student. 
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Lider  del  grupo:  Sr.  Reuben  Johnson 

Debido  a  que  el  numero  de  puestos  existentes  para  estudiar  una  carrera  universitaria 
n  Ids  colegios  del  estado  de  New  Jersey  es  muy  limitado,  muchos  estudiantes  los  cuales 
oseen  las  aptitudes  y  habilidades  necesarias  para  triunfar,  pero  que  a  la  vez  han  cere- 
ido  de  las  credenciales  requeridas  para  su  admision,  pierden  por  ello  la  oportunidad 
e  entrar  en  los  centros  de  alta  cultura  norte-americana. 

El  Departamento  de  Educacion  Superior  del  estado  de  New  Jersey,  intenta  resolver 
ste  problema  de  dos  formas:  1)  dando  ayuda  economica  a  los  centros  de  alta  cultura 
ara  que  puedan  aumentar  sus  servios  y  2)  con  los  fondon  del  acto  de  Oportunidad 
ducacional  de  1968. 

Bajo  este  acto  el  Departamento  de  Educacion  Superior  reconociendo  que  muchas 
eces  los  records  academicos  no  reflejan  exactamente  el  potencial  o  la  habilidad  de  la 
ersona;  estimula  a  los  colegios  a  expandir  sus  servicios  especiales  y  curriculum,  para 
oder  ayudar  a  todos  los  estudiantes  que  posean  un  buen  potencial  academico,  sin 
onsiderar  sus  credenciales  academicas. 

Montclair  State  College  ha  establecido  el  programa  de  E.O.F.  en  el  campus  para 
segurarse  de  esta  forma,  que  el  Colegio  llenara  los  intereses,  habilidades  y  necesidades 
e  todos  los  estudiantes.  Una  vez  que  el  estudiante  ha  sido  admitido  en  el  EOF,  se  le 
roveera  de  la  ayuda  educativa  especial  necesaria  para  que  pueda  triunfar  en  la  carrera 
Jiiversitaria. 

Educational  Placement 

'eam  Leader:  Dr.  Norman  Lange 

This  program  places  student  teachers  in  school  districts  for  the  professional 
3mester. 

Assistance  in  securing  a  teaching  or  administrative  position  in  the  field  of  education 
offered  through  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching  and  Placement. 

The  Office  notifies  candidates  of  job  opportunities,  informs  prospective  employers 
F  qualified  candidates,  compiles  and  distributes  supporting  credentials  and  arranges 
ersonal  interviews  for  applicants  and  employers.  The  services  of  the  office  are  offered 
)  undergraduates  and  alumni  without  charge. 

Educational  Research  and  Evaluation 

am  Leader:  Dr.  Gerhard  Lang 

I      This  program: 
trains  educational  research  and  evaluation  specialists  needed  by  pre-school  centers, 
school  systems,  colleges  and   universities,   research   and   development   centers,   re- 
gional educational  laboratories,  industry,  private   research  agencies  and  city,  state 
and  federal  research  bureaus, 
broadens  the  pro'^essional  education  of  students  enrolled  in  various  degree  programs 

I  by  offering  courses  designed  to  make  them  literate  initiators  and  users  of  educational 
research  and  evaluation  studies. 


Educational  Communications  and  Technology 

3am  Leader:  Mr.  Robert  Ruezinsky 

This  program  offers  courses  designed  to  prepare  professional,  instructional  per- 
)nnel  in  the  audio-visual,  media  and  communications  field.  Moving  beyond  the  classical 
:)tion  of  an  audio-visual  program,  the  department  has  as  a  primary  goal  the  task  of  ex- 
oring  the  expanding  realm  of  technology  and  then  adapting  technology  to  education. 


I 
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The  department  also  offers  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  the  background 
in  media  and' technology  needed  to  produce  high  quality  instruction  in  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  industry,  military  service  and  other  agencies.  Contemplated  are 
programs  leading  to  nationally-recommended  certification  standards  for  media  person- 
nel. 


Educational  Foundations  and  Comparative  Studies 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Ronald  Haas 

This  program  shares  the  dual  burden  of  meeting  new  and  critical  needs  of  society 
while  improving  established  educational  programs.  In  keeping  with  this  purpose,  the 
department  offers  Foundations  courses  for  the  preparation  of  public  school  educators, 
and  attempts  to  satisfy  specialized  demands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  public  schools. 


Human  Organizational  Processes 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Alfred  Gorman 

The  functions  of  this  program  include  1)  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  the 
dynamics  of  working  groups,  2)  on-going  leadership  of  Montclair  Human  Relations  Lab- 
oratory, and  3)  consultation  services  in  small  group  leadership  and  communications  for 
organizations  on-  or  off-campus. 

A  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Personnel  Services  with  the  emphasis  on  human  organ- 
izational processes  is  offered  as  well  as  other  graduate  courses. 


Human  Sexuality 


Team  Leader:  Dr.  Charity  Runden 

The  Educational  Foundation  for  Human  Sexuality  was  established  in  1967  to  help 
schools  and  communities  as  they  began  planning  kindergarten-through-twelve  programs 
of  sex  education.  Despite  broadened  interests  and  services,  the  Foundation  still  spends 
much  of  its  time  with  schools  and  in  courses  for  teachers. 

The  Foundation  operates  a  Speakers  Bureau;  coordinates  on-campus  and  off-' 
campus  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  human  sexuality;  offers  courses  in  adulihr 
education;  offers  school  and  community  consultation  services;  co-sponsors  the  dis-|is 
tribution  of  audio-visual  materials  through  the  College's  Media  Services  Center;  main-i  e 
tains  a  library  of  books  and  periodicals  and  a  research  library  of  reprints  and  journajiii 
articles;  edits  and  writes  books  and  articles  on  research  and  education  in  human  sex-rsii 
uality;  sponsors  an  annual  Conference  on  Human  Sexuality.  The  Foundation  works  with 
dormitories,  campus  organizations  and  individual  students  on  interests  concerned  witj-f^ 
sexuality.  ' 

Montclair  Educational  Review  ft^e 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Robert  B.  Williams 

The  Montclair  Education  Review  is  a  communications  organ  articulating  the  probll'^6 
lems  and  concerns  of  educators  throughout  northern  New  Jersey.    Sponsored  by  th(Hfl( 
School  of  Educational  and  Community  Services,  the  Review  directs  its  attention  to  super '' 
intendents,  principals,  teachers  and  other  educators  operating  within  the  educationa 
structure.  The  publication  is  issued  at  intervals  during  the  academic  year. 

Manuscripts  will  be  reviewed,  providing  they  are  typed  double-spaced,  no  more  that  / 
five  pages  in  length  and  properly  documented.    They  should  be  sent  to:  The   Editoi 
Montclair  Education   Review,  Montclair  State  College,   Upper  Montclair,   New  Jerse)J| 
07043.  I'*' 
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Student  Personnel  Services  and  School  Social  Work 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Earl  C.  Davis 

Personnel  services  are  an  integral  part  of  the  American  scene;  efforts  of  schools, 
community  agencies,  industry  and  state  and  federal  governments  bear  witness  to  their 
significance.  This  program  provides  for  graduate-level  preparation  for  personnel  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Master's  degree  program  requires,  in  addition  to  a  broad  study  of  the  field  of 
personnel  services,  the  specialization  in  professional  areas:  School  Guidance,  School 
Social  Work,  School  Health  Services  and  Rehabilitation  Counseling. 

Study  at  the  Masters  level  is  intense  and  specialized.  For  this  reason,  sixth-year 
courses  are  available  offering  training  for  increased  professional  competence. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Team  Leader:  Mrs.  Anita  Uhia 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  Curriculum  and  Instruction  Team  are  the  professional 
reparation  of  public  school  teachers  and  the  professional  growth  of  teachers  in  service, 
rhey  are  implemented  by  a  variety  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  The  pro- 
gram also  offers  service  courses  to  students  in  other  areas  of  the  School  of  Education 
ind  other  schools  of  the  College.  It  emphasizes  practical  field  experiences  of  student 
jbservation,  participation  and  teaching  in  public  school  situations. 

Public  Service  New  Careers 

eam  Leader:  Mr.  Samuel  Turner 

This  program  offers  courses  and  experiences  to  teachers,  teacher  aides  and  other 
luman  service  aides,  for  academic  credit  toward  an  appropriate  degree.  Programs  are 
Dffered  in  cooperation  with  other  educational  and  community  agencies,  both  on-  and 
Dff-campus. 

Special  Instructional  Areas 

Team  Leader:  Miss  Maria  Schantz 

Special  Instructional  Areas  is  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  competent  leader- 
ship for  a  variety  of  functions  related  to  the  needs  of  children,  youth  and  adults.  Wide 
Jemands  exist  for  teachers,  supervisors,  consultants  and  administrators  capable  of  de- 
'eloping,  implementing,  maintaining  and  improving  programs  in  environmental,  develop- 
nental  reading,  remedial  reading  and  specific  learning  disabilities.  The  Team  provides 
students  with  backgrounds  necessary  for  these  specializations. 

Programs  currently  available  are  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  a  specialization  in 
eading  improvement,  and  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  environmental  education.  There  is 
I  certification  program  and  an  undergraduate  minor  program,  in  reading.  A  student  en- 
oiled  in  the  reading  minor  gains  field  experience  by  working  first  as  a  Reading  Aide  in 
I  public  elementary  school,  next  as  a  college  tutor  in  the  Reading  and  Study  Skills 
Denter  and  finally  as  "cadet-diagnostician'  in  the  Diagnostic  Clinic. 

College  students  may  take  a  personal  reading  improvement  program  for  optional 
credit,  offered  as  a  service  through  the  Reading  and  Study  Skills  Center.  Members  of 
he  community  may  obtain  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  for  school-age  children 
ind  adults. 

Minor  in  Reading 

The  course  sequence  in  Reading  will  be  coordinated  within  the  course  sequence  in 
he  candidate's  major  program.  A  minimum  of  24  credits  will  be  required  for  the  com- 
)letion  of  the  minor. 
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The  minor  program  consists  of  the  courses  listed  below.    Education  0400  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  remaining  reading  courses: 

semester  hours 

0808-0400     Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction*    3 

0808-0403     Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills 3 

0808-0402     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Subjects  3 

0808-0404     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Reading  Problems   3 

2001-0320     Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Handicapped   3 

Nine  points  must  be  selected  with  the  advisor's  approval  from  the  following: 

1506-0465     Introduction   to   Phonetics    3 

1220-0209     Speech  Correction  (Class  of  1973  or  74)     3 

Voice  and  Articulation  Disorders  (Class  of  1975  or  76)    3 

2001-0335     Social  Psychology     3 

0824-0491      Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning     3 

0808-0301     Tutoring  and  Small  Group  Instruction     3 

1508-0403     Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching  English  As  a  Second  Language  3 

0841-0400     Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Material     3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL     24 

*Prerequisite  for  all  courses 

For  any  information  regarding  the  minor,  contact  the  Reading  and  Study  Skills  Center,, 
College  Hall,  Room  105,  or  call  extension  4247. 


Student  Teaching  and  Field  Experiences 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Robert  Pines 

The  team's  offerings  include  student  teaching  and  intern  programs  and  the  Teacher  i 
Assistants  Program  which  allows  prospective  teachers  to  work  in  schools  in  various 
capacities  prior  to  student  teaching  for  academic  credit.    The  team  is  establishing  ar 
Urban  Teaching-Learning  Center,  initially  supported  by  the  College  and  a  special  state! 
grant,  to  train   prospective  teachers,   para-professionals   and    in-service   teachers  foi  | 
effective  urban  teaching.  a 

The  Teaching-Learning  Center  is  a  local  urban  high  school  in  which  the  on-goinc ! 
public  school  process  and  the  training  and  retraining  of  educational  personnel  take  I : 
place  simultaneously.  Upon  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  at  the  I 
College,  undergraduates  considering  urban  secondary  teaching  may  satisfy  the  follow  i 
ing  Professional  Sequence  requirements  through  participation  at  the  Center  rathe  ' 
than  on  campus.** 

0829-0400  Teacher,  School  and  Society  |i 

0829-0410  Field  Experience  in  Education 

0829-0423  Teaching  in  Urban  Schools  (education  elective) 

0829-0411  Supervised  Student  Teaching  (Professional  Semester  including  seminar 

Training  at  the  Teaching-Learning  Center  is  performance-based.  Students  mus 
demonstrate  both  understanding  of  and  skill  in  the  specific  abilities  necessary  for  urbai 
teaching.  A  sequence  of  individualized  training  experiences  in  real  and  simulate! 
settings  substitutes  for  the  conventional  framework  of  courses. 

Transportation  to  and  from  the  Teaching-Learning  Center  may  be  available.  Stu 
dents  desiring  to  register  for  training  at  the  Center  should  consult  the  Master  Schedul< 
of  Courses  for  the  appropriate  semester. 

**Subject-matter   methods   training   will    be   conducted   at  the   Center   by   those   departments    participating    i 
the  program. 
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Teacher  Corps  Corrections 

Team  Leader:  Mr.  Thomas  Gregory 

This  program  recruits  liberal  arts  graduates  interested  in  providing  educational 
services  to  inmates  of  correctional  institutions  and  to  persons  on  parole.  Academic 
courses  and  seminars  are  held  at  Camp  Kilmer  for  forty  interns  in  training.  Field  ex- 
periences are  based  in  six  correctional  institutions  across  the  state.  Graduates  of  the 
program  receive  the  Master's  degree  in  Teaching. 


Upward  Bound 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  John  Redd 

Upward  Bound  is  a  pre-college  program  sponsored  jointly  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Montclair  State  College  and  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege. The  project  is  designed  for  high  school  students  from  low-income  families  who 
have  college  potential.  Imaginative  and  provocative  courses  of  study  are  offered  in 
order  to  open  minds  long  closed  by  poverty  and  prejudice.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
value  of  education,  the  worth  of  self  respect,  discovering  values  and  realizing  capabili- 
ties as  individuals  and  as  students. 

Undergraduates  and  graduate  teacher  interns  can  avail  themselves  of  experience 
^ith  the  group. 


Urban  Education  Corps/Orange  Board/Mat 

Team  Leader:  Mrs.  Marcella  West 

The  urban  education  certification  and  Urban  MAT  program  contain  three  distinct 
Dut  interrelated  sequences  of  experience  and  study: 

1.  developing  personal  and  professional  skills, 

2.  supervised  teaching  in  an  urban  educational  program,  and 

3.  learning  about  the  urban  milieu. 

Each  sequence  is  defined  in  terms  of  measurable  behavioral  objectives  for  three 
groups  of  students.  With  one  group,  the  objectives  are  prepared  by  staff  and  are  the 
oasis  for  evaluation  of  student  performance  (i.e.  grades).  In  a  second  group,  students 
.are  required  to  prepare  their  own  objectives,  subject  to  revision  and  approval  by  a 
project-related  Evaluation  Panel.  Finally,  based  on  individual  academic  needs,  some 
students  participate  in  only  one  or  two  sequences  and  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  be- 
navioral  objectives. 

Each  group  of  students  in  these  programs  is  supervised,  in  both  study  and  work, 
Dy  a  field  professor  and  a  community  coordinator.  Both  play  the  role,  not  of  master 
:eacher,  but  of  facilitator/critic.  They  organize  learning  experiences,  challenge  stu- 
:ients  in  their  participation  and  serve  as  resource  referral  specialists  and  performance 
^valuators.  All  such  staff  function  jointly,  with  community,  student  and  professional 
nput,  as  the  planning,  operations  and  evaluation   committee  for  this  experiment. 

Much  of  the  information  transmission  is  handled  through  short  term,  intense  multi- 
nedia  modules  of  instruction. 

Along  with  this  will  be  on-site  seminars  and  work-related  training  groups. 
The  following  program  is  required: 


■all  Term  semester  hours 

2001-0200     Educational  Psychology 3 

0829-0420     Instructional   Innovation   3 

0829-0450     Elementary  Methods  of  Teaching  I  3 

0829-0414     Supervised  Teaching  Seminar 6 

15 
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Winter  Session 

0842-0564     Dynamic  Group  Process   3 

Spring  Term 

0829-0415  Supervised  Teaching  Seminar 2 

0821-0540  Social  Forces  in  Education 3 

0829-0423  Teaching  Urban  Schools  3 

0829-0451  Elementary  Methods  of  Teaching  II   3 

0829-0400  Teacher,  School,  and  Society   3 

14 
NOTE:  CERTIFICATION  COMPLETED  BY  END  OF  SPRING  SEMESTER 

Summer  Session 

2001-0553     Urban  Psychology   3 

0824-0504     Action  Research  for  Teachers  3 

Fall  Term 

0826-0580     Principles  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  3 

Elective     3 

Elective    3 

9 

TOTAL  FOR  MAT  SECONDARY  CERTIFICATION  WITH 

ELEMENTARY  ENDORSEMENT   47 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  New  Jersey  Statute  (N.J.S.A.18A:  26-A)  stu- 
dents must  take  an  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  student  may  have  had 
undergraduate  study  in  areas  such  as  biology,  personal  health  problems,  community 
health,  school  health,  family  health,  health  counselling,  nutrition  or  health  administra- 
tion. If  not,  he  can  take  such  courses  in  lieu  of  the  examination.  (The  requirement  does 
not  apply  in  art,  business,  education,  foreign  language,  health  education,  industrial  arts, 
library  studies,  music  or  physical  education.) 

Interns  take  the   regular  MAT  Comprehensive   Examination. 

The  Office  of  Teacher  Education  Certification  accepts  0829-0420  Instructional  Inno- 
vations as  meeting  the  methods  requirement  when  it  is  offered  as  part  of  this  program. 


I 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

0829-0400     Teacher,  School  and  Society 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  education.    The  school  as  a  social  and  legal  system,  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  teacher.    The  student:  his  expectations  and  his  impact  on 
the  system.    Opportunities  for  field   experiences   and/or   independent   study.     Not  for 
graduate  credit.  Taught  as  part  of  the  Professional  Semester. 
3  semester  hours 

0829-1410     Field  Experience  in  Education  (pre-student  teaching) 

Thirty  hours  in  a  public  school  classroom  as  assistant  to  the  classroom  or  subject 
teacher.  Observing,  working  with  individuals  and  small  groups  of  students,  helping  with 
clubs  and  student  activities,  teaching  'mini-lessons'  and  becoming  familiar  with  teacher 
activities.    Each  student  keeps  a  log  of  activities.    Pass/Fail. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Teacher  Preparation  Program.  Obtain  course  application 
from  the  SECS  Teacher  Admissions  Office  prior  to  registering  for  course. 

1  semester  hour 

0829-1410     Field  Experience  in  Education  (pre-student  teaching) 

Same  as  0829-0410  except  that  60  hours  of  assistance  are  required. 

2  semester  hours 

0829-2410     Field  Experience  in  Education  (pre-student  teaching) 

Same  as  0829-0410  except  that  90  hours  of  assistance  are  required. 

3  semester  hours 

0829-041 1     Supervised  Student  Teaching 

Student  Teaching   in   the   public   schools   of   New  Jersey   is    required   of   all   students 

who  complete  the   regular  program  of  graduation   requirements.    Part  of  Professional 

Semester. 

8  semester  hours 

0829-0412     Field  Work  in  Urban  Education  (pre-student  teaching) 

Field  work  in  an  urban  public  school.   Similar  to  0829-0410  with  emphasis  on  tutoring  and 
individual  conferences.    Student  keeps  a  log  of  activities.    Pass/Fail. 
Prerequisite:    Admission  to  Teacher  Preparation   Program.    Obtain  course  application 
from  the  SECS  Teacher  Admissions  prior  to  registering  for  course. 

1  semester  hour 

0829-1412     Field  Work  in  Urban  Education  (pre-student  teaching) 

Same  as  0829-0412  except  that  60  hours  of  assistance  are  required. 

2  semester  hours 

0829-2412     Field  Work  in  Urban  Education  (pre-student  teaching) 

Same  as  0829-0412  except  that  90  hours  of  assistance  are  required. 

3  semester  hours 

0829-0413     Field  Work  in  Community  Agencies  (pre-student  teaching) 

Thirty  hours  of  guided  experiences  in  public  and  private  community  agencies.  Objec- 
tives, scope  and  activities  of  agencies  related  to  education.  Preparation  of  report  as 
specified  on  application  form  and  log  of  activities.   Pass/Fail. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  the  Teacher  Preparation  Program.  Obtain  course  applica- 
tion from  the  SECS  Teacher  Admissions  Office  prior  to  registering  for  course. 

1  semester  hour 

0829-1414     Field  Work  in  Community  Agencies  (pre-student  teaching) 

Same  as  0829-0413  except  that  60  hours  of  assistance  are  required. 

2  semester  hours 
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0829-2413     Field  Work  in  Community  Agencies  (pre-student  teaching) 

Same  as  0829-0413  except  that  90  hours  of  assistance  are  required. 
3  semester  hours 

0829-0420     Instructional  Innovations 

New  ways  of  organizing  students,  staff,  curriculum,  time  and  space,  as  well  as  inde- 
pendent study,  group  dynamics,  programmed  instruction  and  student  evaluation. 
3  semester  hours 

0829-0421     Seminar:  Problems  of  a  Classroom  Teacher 

Reviewing,  evaluating  and  relating  teacher  aide  and  student  teaching  experiences  to 
initial  employment  as  a  teacher.  Analyzing  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  making 
adaptations  in  techniques  and  practices.  Should  be  taken  concurrently  with  or  im- 
mediately after  field  experiences.  Part  of  the  Professional  Semester. 

2  semester  hours 

0829-0422     Teaching  the  Block-of-Time  Program 

The  philosophical  and  psychological  bases  of  the  block-of-time  program;  the  meth- 
odological problems  of  teaching  the  program;  development  of  resource  units  for  use 
at  different  levels.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  a  major-minor  combination  of 
English  and  social  studies.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

3  semester  hours 

0829-0423     Teaching  in  Urban  Schools 

The  socio-economic  setting  of  the  inner-city  schools;  the  students,  administrators, 
teachers  and  special  personnel  (guidance,  medical  staff,  remedial  work  specialists). 
Mores  and  family  patterns;  recent  theories,  practices  and  programs  for  change;  inno- 
vations in  funding;  reorganization  of  schools  and  systems;  reorienting  experienced  urban 
teachers  to  more  effective  teaching  methods.  Visits  to  schools  and  agencies. 
3  semester  hours 

0829-0431     Junior  and  Middle  High  School  Curriculum 

Current  movements  in  the  programs  of  intermediate  schools.    Representative  practices 
and  the  rationale  of  the  junior  high  school;  innovations  in  middle  schools;  developing 
courses  of  study  or  units  of  work.   Not  for  graduate  credit. 
3  semester  hours 

0829-0440     Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Sex  Education 

Developing  curricula  to  fit  individual  schools;  implementation  demonstrated;  current 
texts  and  audio-visual  materials  analyzed. 
3  semester  hours 

0821-0420     Philosophic  Foundations  in  Education 

Teaching  and  learning  in  the  context  of  philosophic  assumptions  and  beliefs  from  West- 
ern civilization;  the  ideas  of  Western  philosophers;  implications  for  life,  the  American 
way  of  living  and  American  education. 
3  semester  hours 

0821-0425     Puerto  Rican  Children  in  Mainland  Schools 

Migration;  the  Puerto  Rican  family;  life-styles,  child   rearing   and  socialization;  social 
behavior  of  children;  cultural  identity,  cultural  pluralism;  bilingual  education;  learning 
needs,  evolving  programs.  Visits  to  schools. 
3  semester  hours 

0821-0440     Sociological  Foundations  of  Education 

Teaching  and  learning  in  the  context  of  other  social  factors;  social  and  cultural  influ- 
ences on  teachers  and  learners  and  their  transactions;  the  relationship  of  culture,  role 
and  personality;  influences  of  the  group  upon  the  individual;  the  school  as  a  social 
system;  social  change  in  the  public  schools. 
3  semester  hours 
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0821-0441     Urban  Politics  and  Education 

The  politics  of  confrontation;  the  school  system  as  a  political  institution.    Force  fields 
and  their  influence  upon  the  teacher,  school  and  community;  political  orientations  and 
experiences   of  various  ethnic   groups;  the   influence   of  political   pressures   on   urban 
scnools  from  city  or  higher  levels. 
3  semester  hours 

0821-0440     Today's  Women 

The  historic  and  emerging  role  of  women  in  all  facets  of  American  life. 
3  semester  hours 

0821-0460     Comparative  Education 

The  meaning   of  comparative  education;  differences   between   educational   systems   in 
developed  and  developing  societies;  developed  areas  such  as  Western  and  Central 
Europe;  developing  areas  such  as  Latin  America  and  tropical  Africa. 
3  semester  hours 

0821-0463     Women  and  Education  in  Modern  Western  Society  (1770  to  the  present) 

The  types  of  education  available  to  women.  Women  in  the  American  colonies  and 
France  on  the  eve  of  revolution;  the  impact  of  revolutions  on  women,  especially  in  edu- 
cation. Feminist  and  liberation  movements;  women  in  Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Georges  Sand,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Beatrice  Webb 
and  Simone  de  Beauvoir;  American  black  women;  women  in  Latin  America;  training  for 
professions  other  than  teaching. 
3  semester  hours 

0824-0491     Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning 

Goal  setting,  evaluation  and  improving  instruction;  identifying  and  translating  goals 
into  behaviorial  objectives;  constructing  tests;  standardized  tests  and  other  devices 
for  measuring  and  evaluating  achievement,  intelligence,  aptitudes  and  personal  social 
relationships;  basic  statistical  measures;  organizing  and  interpreting  test  data;  marking 
and  reporting  pupil  progress. 
3  semester  hours 

0842-0430     Interaction  Analysis 

Objectifying  observable  one-to-one,  or  plural,  interactive  experiences.   Analysis  through 
the  use  of  audio  tapes,  video  tapes  and  the  observation  of  experiences. 
3  semester  hours 

0842-0431     Individual  and  Group  Dynamics 

Self-understanding  and  effective  human  relationships  for  teachers,  administrators  and 
supervisors.    Individual  behavior  in  learning  groups  and  supervisory  conferences;  insight 
into  the  effects  of  one's  behavior  on  others. 
3  semester  hours 

0842-0432     Personal  Values 

Exploration  of  one's  own  values,  their  origins  and  alternatives. 
3  semester  hours 

0826-0451     Guidance  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 

The  teacher  in  guidance;  guidance  in  the  modern  school;  a  good  guidance  program; 
tools  of  the  guidance  counselor.  Not  for  graduate  credit  in  Student  Personnel  Services. 
3  semester  hours 

0808-0400     Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction 

Sequential  development  of  reading  skills;  methods  and  materials  in  elementary  reading 
programs;  increasing  the  power  of  teacher  and   learner.    How  reading   begins   and   is 
reinforced.  Tutoring  in  nearby  elementary  schools  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 
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0808-0402     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  Subjects 

The  role  of  goo'd  reading  in  academic  and  personal  success;  the  physiological,  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  factors  in  reading;  resources  available;  the  school's  responsi- 
bility to  help  the  student  build  reading  skills;  reading  opportunities  in  the  entire  cur- 
riculum. 
3  semester  hours 

0808-0403     Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills 

Recent  materials  and  research;  developing  practical  methods  for  teaching  and  learn- 
ing; the  SQ3R  approach;  taking  examinations;   reading  and   problem-solving;  memory 
and  concentration;  taking  and  organizing  reading  notes  and  the  reading  of  homework 
assignments.  Students  tutor  collegians  in  these  areas. 
3  semester  hours 

0808-0404     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Reading  Problems 

Problems  of  the  handicapped;  recent  materials  and  research;  evaluative  and  corrective 
techniques;  diagnostic  treatment  and  methodology.    An  on-going  student  diagnosis  of 
a  school-age  child  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

0808-0465     College  Reading  and  Study  Improvement  Laboratory 

Workshop  for  college  students  whose  reading-study  problems  interfere  with  school 
progress.  Supervised  practice  promotes  vocabulary  growth,  flexible  speeds,  compre- 
hension and  recall,  skimming,  interpretative  and  critical  techniques.  Reviewing  for 
examinations,  keeping  up  with  daily  assignments,  taking  notes  and  organizing  content. 
Students  may  volunteer  or  be  recommended  by  a  faculty  member. 
Optional  1  semester  hour 

0841-0400     Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials 

Sources,  selection  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  aids;  developing  individual  catalogs 
of  audio-visual  aids;  producing  school-made  aids;  use  of  the  latest  equipment. 
3  semester  hours 

0841-0420     Teaching  Materials  Workshop 

Advanced  problems  in  the  utilization  and  administration  of  audio-visual  materials;  indi- 
vidual research;  budgets;  administrative  set-up;  establishment  of  film  libraries,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  0841-0400  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

0841-0440     Television  in  Education  Workshop:  Programming  and  Production 

Educational  implications  of  television;  the  use  of  studio  equipment,  utilizing  resources  of 
the  college,  students,  campus  life  and  the  community.  Planning,  script-writing  and  pro- 
gramming for  all  grade  levels.  Trips  to  laboratories  and  studios.  Laboratory  procedures. 
3  semester  hours 

0841-0441     Television  in  Education:  Instructional  Utilization 

Evaluation   of  current  commercial   offerings;   production   of  experimental   programs   in 
various  subject  areas.    Laboratory  procedures;  students  select  areas  for  specialized 
work.  They  may  serve  as  assistants  to  the  instructors  in  campus  productions. 
Prerequisite:  0841-0440. 
3  semester  hours 

0841-0441     Sound  in  the  Instructional  Program 

Using  radio  programs,  amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  record  players,  tape 
recorders,  duplicating  equipment,  synchronized  pulsing  equipment  and  dial  access 
systems.  Problems  of  script-writing,  microphone  and  recording  techniques  and  pro- 
gram directing.  Students  develop  teaching  units  using  sound  equipment  to  vary,  vitalize, 
improve  and  individualize  instruction. 
3  semester  hours 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Although  teacher  preparation  at  Montclair  State  College  is  primarily  directed  toward 
the  secondary  schools,  the  following  course  is  offered  to  supplement  the  curriculum  for 
those  major  fields  offering  certification  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

0829-0430     The  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

Characteristics  of  young  learners;  the  source,  nature  and  function  of  curriculum 
goals;  types  of  elementary  school  administrative  organization;  the  relationship  of  cur- 
ricular  patterns  and  classroom  procedures;  modern  subject  matter  areas.  Audio-visual 
aids,  testing,  and  reporting  to  parents  may  be  included.  Field  trips  and  simulation  ma- 
terials. Not  for  graduate  credit. 
3  semester  hours 
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School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts 

Donald  M.  Mintz,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

The  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  consists  of  the  departments  of  Fine  Arts, 
Music,  and  Speech  and  Theater.  Each  offers  preparation  for  careers  in  its  disciplines, 
in  public  school  teaching  and  in  public  service  and  managerial  professions  associated 
with  the  arts.  Since  the  School  believes  that  the  arts  are  an  essential  part  of  a  full  life, 
it  offers  a  substantial  number  of  non-technical  courses  open  to  all.  Separately  and 
together,  the  departments  offer  courses  that  recognize  significant  contemporary  devel- 
opments: the  increased  role  of  technology  in  artistic  enterprise,  the  growth  of  film  and 
television  as  artistic  media,  the  tendency  to  blur  the  boundaries  between  conventional 
artistic  disciplines  and  the  serious  challenges  to  traditional  notions  of  what  art  is. 

Departmental  programs  take  account  of  the  demands  of  the  artistic  disciplines  and 
Insure  that  graduates  will  be  technically  competent  in  their  chosen  fields.  Nevertheless, 
concentrations  and  course  sequences  are  flexible. 

Students  participate  in  the  governance  of  the  School  and  its  departments  through 
representation  on  all  committees  and  on  the  School  Senate. 

The  School's  facilities  include  two  modern  theaters,  a  recital  hall,  two  music  re- 
hearsal halls,  a  theater-arts  workshop,  television  and  audio  facilities  and  numerous  arts 
laboratories,  practice  rooms  and   studios. 

Because  Montclair  is  close  to  New  York  City,  students  are  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  city's  unrivaled  cultural  and  artistic  resources. 

General  Education  Requirements  for  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  Common 
Core:  Identical  to  those  of  the  College  as  a  whole  regardless  of  the  degree  program 
pursued.  See  page  27. 

School  Planned  Core:  Identical  for  all  students  of  the  School,  regardless  of  the  degree 
program  pursued: 

1.  A  course  (or  courses)  in  an  art  (or  arts)  in  which  the  student  is 
not  majoring,  selected  from  the  offerings  of  the  School  of  Fine  and 
Performing  Arts  4  to  12  s.h. 

2.  Courses  in  languages,  linguistics,  literature,  life  sciences,  behavioral  sciences, 
social  sciences,  physical  sciences,  philosophy,  religion  or  mathematics.  Normally 
these  courses  will  be  selected  from  the  offerings  of  other  Schools  of  the  College, 
Courses  in  the  areas  and  disciplines  indicated  may  be  given  in  many  different 
departments,  including  some  whose  primary  concerns  are  elsewhere  . .  6  to  14 s.h. 

REQUIRED  TOTAL  18  s.h. 

Since  disciplinary  needs  and  departmental  preferences  vary,  students  should  con- 
sult with  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  department  in  which  they  will  major,  before 
registering  for  School  Core  courses.  The  rate  at  which  these  requirements  can  be 
satisfied  depends  upon  the  demands  of  each  discipline.  Details  may  be  found  in  the 
departmental  listings. 

Students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  must  meet  requirements  set  by  the 
State  Board  o^  Examiners  for  teacher  certification.  These  requirements  may  differ  from 
the  School's  in  a  number  of  particulars. 

Department  of  Fine  Arts 

Professors:  Feld;  Kampf;  Martens,  Chairman 

Associate  Professors:  Chapman,  Lockwood,  McCreath,  Schiebel,  Vernacchia 

Assistant  Professors:   Barnet,  de  Leeuw,  Eisenstein,  Geiss,  Goldring,  Kahn,  Lay, 

Mohammed,  Ross,  Schlossman,  Silver 
Instructors:     Cicero,    Czerkov\/icz,    Gesner,    Hilton,    Kyle,    O'Connell,    Schnitzer, 

Talmi,  Vargo 
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The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  offers  five  major  concentrations,  and  courses  to  majors 
in  other  fields  as  humanities  or  free  electives.  It  is  suggested  that  1001-0100  Introduction 
to  the  Visual  Arts,  1001-0103  Visual  Arts  Studio,  or  1001-1010  Design  I,  be  taken  as  a 
prerequisite  to  additional  work  in  this  area. 

The  following  Basic  Core  is  required  of  majors  in  all  Fine  Arts  Department  pro- 
grams, except  Art  History: 

semester  hours 

1001-0101     Design  I    3 

1001-0102     Design    II    3 

One  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 

semester  hours 

a.  1003-0215  Ancient  Art   3 

1003-0328  A  Survey  of  Greek  Art 3 

1003-0332  The  Ancient  Art  of  Europe 3 

1003-0485  Ancient  Art  in  Italy:  Etruscan   3 

b.  1003-0216  Renaissance  Art  in  Italy:  15th  Century   3 

1003-0322  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art 3 

1003-0223  Medieval  Art  3 

1003-0452  Renaissance  Art  in  Italy:  16th  Century  3 

1003-0324  Northern  Renaissance  Painting   3 

c.  1003-0450  Modern    Architecture    3 

1003-0459  Art  of  the  18th  Century  3 

1003-0460  19th  Century  American  Architecture   3 

1003-0461  19th  Century  American  Painting   3 

1003-0469  The  Art  of  the  20th  Century  3 

Requirements  for  the  five  major  concentrations  are  as  follows: 

A.  Studio  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  Graphics,  Photography,  Cinematography:  a  liberal  arts 
program  for  students  who  desire  professional  preparation  as  artists. 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 

semester  hours 

I.  Basic  Core  Requirements   15 

II.  Recommended:  22  hours  from: 

1001-0107     Drawing  I   2 

1001-0108     Drawing   II    2 

1002-0200     Painting  I    2 

1002-0201     Painting   I!    2 

1002-0447     Painting:  The  Environment   2 

1002-0314     Print  Making   I    2 

1002-0315     Print  Making  II   2 

1002-0244     Sculpture  I  or 2 

0245,  0246,  0247  or  0248 

1002-0254     Sculpture  II  or  2 

0255, 0256,  0257  or  0258 

1011-0213     Photography:   A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I  2 

1011-0214     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II 2 

Multi-Media    2 

Independent  Study  I    3 

Independent  Study   II    3 

Independent  Study  III    3 

Life  Drawing   I    2 

Independent  Study  IV  3 

Life   Drawing   II    2 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         37 
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B.  Studio  in  Crafts:  liberal  arts  program  for  students  who  desire  professional  prepara- 
tion as  craftsmen. 

itits.  page  27, 48 

semester  hours 

I.  Basic  Core  Requirements  15 

II.  Recommended  Courses:  22  hours  from; 

1090-0202     Ceramics:  Pottery  &.  Sculpture  I  3 

1090-0203     Ceramics:  Pottery  &.  Sculpture  II    3 

1001-0107     Drawing  I    2 

1090-0204     Textiles  I    2 

1090-0205     Textiles  II    2 

1002-0200     Painting  I    2 

1002-0201     Painting   II    2 

1011-0213     Photography:   A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 2 

1011-0214     Photography:   A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II  2 

1090-0318     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  I   2 

1090-0319     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  II 2 

Independent  Study  I  3 

Independent  Study  II   3 

Independent  Study  III    3 

Independent  Study  IV   3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        37 

C.  Art  History:  Exploring  the  art  of  past  civilizations  and  cultures  as  well  as  contem- 
porary art  forms. 
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semester  hours 

I.  Basic  Core  Requirements   6 

1001-0101     Design  I    3 

1001-0102     Design  I   3 

II.  Program  Requirements 

1003-0215     Ancient  Art   3 

1003-0463     Resources  &,  Methods  of  Research  in  the  Arts 3 

1003-0462     Senior  Seminar    3 

III.  Recommended  Courses  (18  semester  hours  required) 
6  semester  hours  from  the  following: 

1003-0323     Medieval  Art  3 

1003-0216     Renaissance  Art  in  Italy:  15th  Century 3 

1003-0324     Northern  Renaissance  Painting  3 

1003-0325     17th  and  18th  Century  Art 3 

Select  6  semester  hours  from  the  following: 

1003-0327     History  of  Oriental  Art 3 

1003-0457     Primitive  Art   3 

1003-0329     History  of  American  Art 3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 

D.    Studies  in  the  Visual  Arts:  For  the  student  seeking  an  understanding  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  arts  and  of  the  creative  process. 
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semester  hours 

I.   Basic  Core  Requirements   15 

II.   Program  Requirements: 

Resouces  and  Methods  of  Research  in  the  Arts 3 

Senior  Seminar 3 

III.  Recommended  Courses 

4  semester  hours  from  the  following: 

1090-0202     Ceramics:    Pottery  &.  Sculpture 3 

1090-0203     Ceramics:    Pottery  &,  Sculpture  II   3 

1001-0107     Drawing  I    2 

1001-0108     Drawing   II    2 

1001-0209     Theater  Arts  I   2 

1001-0210     Theater  Arts  II    2 

1090-0204     Textiles  I    2 

1090-0205     Textiles   II    2 

1002-0200     Painting  I    2 

1002-0201     Painting   II    2 

1001-0312     Art  in  Commerce  &.  Industry  I 2 

1001-0313     Art  in  Commerce  &  Industry  II   2 

1002-0314     Print  Making  I   2 

1002-0315     Print  Making  II   2 

1002-0244     Sculpture  I  or 2 

0245,  0246  or  0247 

1002-0254     Sculpture  II  or   2 

0255,  0256  or  0258 

1011-0213     Photography:    A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I    2 

1011-0214     Photography:    A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II   2 

1090-0318     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  I   2 

1090-0319     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  II   2 

1001-0320     Life  Drawing  I  2 

1001-0321      Life  Drawing  II    2 

12  semester  hours  from  four  of  the  following  groups: 

a.  History  of  Art 

1003-0215     Ancient   Art     3 

1003-0323     Medieval    Art    3 

1003-0216     Renaissance  Art  in  Italy,  16th  Century 3 

1003-0324     Northern   Renaissance   Painting    3 

1003-0327     History  of  Oriental  Art 3 

1003-0457     Primitive  Art    3 

1003-0329     American   Art    3 

1003-0459     Art  of  the  19th  Century 3 

1003-0469     Art  of  the  20th  Century 3 

b.  Philosophy  of  Art 

1003-0456     Modern  Philosophies  of  Art 3 

c.  Society  and  the  Arts 

2208-0231     Social  Bases  of  the  Arts  3 

2208-0307     The  City  and  the  Arts 3 

2208-0332     Sociology  of  Popular  Arts 3 

d.  Art  Criticism 

1003-0326     The  Critical  Approach   3 

1003-0451      Critical  Views  of  Contemporary  Art 3 

IV.  Electives 

1001-0465     Externship  and  Field  Experience  I    3 

1001-0466     Externship  and  Field  Experience  II 3 
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1001-0467     Externship  and  Field  Experience  III  3 

1001-0468     Externship  and  Field  Experience  IV 3 

Independent  Study  I  3 

Independent  Study  II   3 

Independent  Study  III    3 

Independent  Study  IV   3 

Studio  Courses  (listed  above) 

Approved  courses  from  other  arts  concentrations 

REQUIRED  TOTALS         37 

E.  Fine  Arts  Education:  For  those  who  wish  to  teach  art  in  Grades  K  to  12. 
Students  must  complete  the  Professional  Sequence. 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 48 

semester  hours 

I.  Basic  Core  Requirements   15 

II.  Professional  Requirement 

1001-0400     Methods  and  Curriculum  in  Fine  Arts 

in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 3 

III.  Program  Requirements: 

1090-0202     Ceramics:    Pottery  and  Sculpture  I 3 

1001-0107     Drawing   I    2 

1001-0209     Theater  Arts  I   2 

1090-0318     Metalwork  &.  Jewelry   2 

1090-0204     Textiles   I    2 

1011-0213     Photography:    A  Contemporary  Art  Form   2 

1002-0200     Painting  I   2 

1001-0312     Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  I 2 

4921-0314     Print  Making  I   2 

0244, 0245,    Sculpture   2 

0246,  0247  or  0248 

IV.  Recommended  Courses:    11  semester  hours  from  following: 

4922-0223     Shelter  Form  as  Art  I   2 

4922-0224     Shelter  Form  as  Art  II  2 

1011-0214     Photography:    A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II   2 

1001-0320     Life  Drawing  I   2 

1001-0321      Life  Drawing  II   2 

1090-0205     Textiles  II:   Weaving 2 

1003-0456     Modern  Philosophies  of  Art 3 

2208-0231     Social  Bases  of  the  Arts 3 

2208-0307     The  City  and  the  Arts 3 

2208-0332     Sociology  of  Popular  Arts    3 

1003-0323     Medieval  Art   3 

1003-0215     Ancient  Art   3 

1003-0216     Renaissance  Art  in  Italy,  the  15th  Century 3 

1003-0324     Northern  Renaissance  Painting   3 

1003-0325     17th  and  18th  Century  Art 3 

1003-0331      Modern   Architecture    3                     ! 

1003-0327     History  of  Oriental  Art 3                      I 

1003-0457     Primitive  Art   3 

1003-0329     History  of  American  Art 3 

1003-0459     Art  of  the  19th  Century 3 

1003-0469     Art  of  the  20th  Century 3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        50 

F.  Multi  Image  Media  (Service  courses) 
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semester  hours 

1010-0220     History  of  the  Cinema  as  Art  I    3 

1010-0225     History  of  the  Cinema  as  Art  II   3 

1010-0218     Filmmaking  I    3 

1010-0219     Filmmaking   II    3 

1010-0339     Filmmaking    III    3 

1010-0499     Filmmaking    IV    3 

1010-0472     Projects  in  Filmmaking  I    3 

1010-0473     Projects  in  Filmmaking  II    3 

1002-0449     Art  and  Technology   2 

1010-0221     Television  as  an  Art  Form  I  3 

1010-0222     Television  as  an  Art  Form  II  3 

1010-0336     Television  as  an  Art  Form  III   3 

1010-0474     Television  as  an  Art  Form  IV 3 

1010-0475     Projects  in  Television  I 2 

1010-0476     Projects  in  Television  II  2 

Film  and  Society 3 

Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 2 

Modern  Drama  on  Film   3 

The  Contemporary  Film 3 

G.    Urban  Cultural  Development  and  Design  (Service  course) 
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semester  hours 

4922-0337  Explorations  in  Contemporary  uses  of  Art 2 

4922-0223  Shelter  Form  as  Art  I   2 

4922-0224  Shelter  Form  as  Art  II 3 

4922-0338  Shelter  Form  as  Art  III  3 

4922-0477  Shelter  Form  as  Art  IV   3 

4922-0351  Community  Form  as  Art  I   3 

4922-0352  Community  Form  as  Art  II    3 

4922-0481  Community  Form  as  Art  III   3 

4922-0482  Community  Form  as  Art  IV 3 

4922-0478  Art  in  Public  Places   3 

4922-0340  Selected  Problems  in  Urban  Cultural  Development 3 

4922-0479  Independent  Investigation  in  Urban  Cultural  Dev 2-8 

4922-0480  Urban  Arts  Program  Planning 3 

4922-0341  History  of  City  Form   3 

4922-0490  Field  Problems  in  Urban  Cultural  Development 3 

4922-0487  Afro-American  Art 3 

1015-0351  Music  in  Urban  Society 3 

1015-0339  Music  in  Modern  Society 3 

Sounds  of  the  City 

Dance  and  the  City 

4922-0310  Theater  in  the  Urban  Environment 

Theater  in  Existing  Urban  Structures 

2208-0307  The  City  and  the  Arts 3 

2208-0333  Community  Oroanization  in  the  Arts 3 

2208-0332  Sociology  of  Popular  Arts 3 

2208-0231  Social  Bases  of  the  Arts   3 

2208-0300  Externship  in  Society   3 
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2208-0410     Social  Action  Practicum   3 

2208-0409     Selected  Problems  in  Sociology 3 

2206-0462     Peoples  and  Cities  3 

Interdepartmental  and  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  three  departments  of  the  School  have  developed  pro-] 
grams  to  facilitate  interchange  among  them.   They  have  also  joined  with  other  Schools] 
to  design  concentrations  offering  preparation  for  careers  in  areas  associated  with  th< 
arts  (such  as  arts  management)  or  careers  involving  novel  ways  of  viewing  the  arts  an( 
their  role  in  society.   In  some  programs,  off-campus  work  is  emphasized. 

Four  such  concentrations  are  available: 

1.  Dance-Theater 

2.  Multi-Image  Media 

3.  Urban  Cultural  Development  and  Design 

4.  Arts  Management 

Under  the  College's  Alternative  Curriculum  Plan,  students  are  free  to  design  inter- 
disciplinary programs  for  themselves;  they  are  not  required  to  pursue  the  programi 
already  devised  by  the  School.  Indeed,  it  is  expected  that  their  efforts  will  yield  further 
programs  that  others  may  wish  to  follow. 

A  student  in  an  interdisciplinary  program  selects  a  major  concentration  from  amon< 
those  offered  by  the  three  departments  and  fulfills  the  minimum  requirement  for  th< 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  that  concentration.  He  also  chooses  a  pattern  of  courses  and  off- 
campus  work  designed  to  meet  his  particular  artistic  objective. 

Such  programs  should  have  a  sound  rationale;  they  must  be  internally  coherent 
and  intellectually  and  professionally  defensible.  Newly-devised  programs  must  by  ap- 
proved by  the  academic  advisor  and  by  faculty  members  in  the  departments  most  con- 
cerned. 

Untraditional  programs  require  closer  cooperation  among  students,  faculty  members 
and  academic  advisors  than  do  conventional  courses  of  study.  Faculty  members  have 
filed  model  programs  in  a  number  of  different  areas  with  the  School's  academic  advisor, 
who  can  direct  students  to  faculty  members  for  further  discussion. 

The  model  for  Urban  Cultural  Development,  for  instance,  emphasizes  School  courses 
dealing  with  the  social  bases  of  the  arts:  Community  Form  as  Art,  Art  in  Public  Places, 
Exploration  in  Contemporary  Uses  of  Art,  Music  in  Urban  Society,  Music  in  Modern 
Society,  Dance  and  the  City,  Theater  in  the  Urban  Environment,  etc.  From  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  it  selects  courses  like  the  City  and  the  Arts,  Community  Organiza- 
tion in  the  Arts,  Externship  in  Sociology,  Social  Action  Practicum,  etc.  This  program 
furnishes  preprofessional  education  for  careers  in  public  arts  administration,  leisure/ 
recreation  program  planning,  community  and  urban  design  and  many  other  areas. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1001-0100     Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts 

The  many  forms  of  the  visual  arts  including  painting,  ceramics,  sculpture,  weaving,  print 
making,  architecture,  the  theatre,  motion  pictures,  and  photography  explored  through 
studio  work,  demonstrations  and  trips  to  art  sources;  the  nature  and  experience  of  art, 
its  significance  to  the  individual,  and  its  role  in  a  culture. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0101     Design  I 

Required  of  all  art  majors;  foundations  of  visual  organization,  structured  to  develop 
vocabulary,  both  visual  and  verbal,  through  studio  experience,  lectures  and  discussions. 
Emphasis  on  light,  line,  color,  plane,  texture,  form,  shape  and  time.  Two-  and  three- 
dimensional  concepts  introduced  through  a  variety  of  materials  and  processes.  Museum 
and  gallery  visits. 
3  semester  hours 
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1001-0102     Design  II 

Required  of  all  art  majors;  a  continuation  of  0101. 
Prerequisite:  Design  I. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0400     Independent  Study  I  in  Design 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0401     Independent  Study  II  in  Design 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  I  in  Design  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0402     Independent  Study  II  in  Design 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  II  in  Design  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0403     Independent  Study  IV  in  Design 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  III  in  Design  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0107     Drawing  I 

Basic  elements  of  line,  point,  shape,  figure,  ground  and  space  relationships. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0108     Drawing  II 

Continuation  o^  Drawing  I. 
Prerequisite:  Drawing  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0207     Drawing  III 

Continuation  of  Drawing  II. 
Prerequisite:   Drawing  II. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0208     Drawing  IV 

Continuation  of  Drawing  III. 
Prerequisite:   Drawing  III. 

2  semester  hours 

1001-0404     Independent  Study  I  in  Drawing 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1001-0405     Independent  Study  II  in  Drawing 

Prerequisite:   Independent  Study  I  in  Drawing  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0406     Independent  Study  III  in  Drawing 

Prerequisite:   Independent  Study  II  in  Drawing  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0407     Independent  Study  IV  in  Drawing 

Prerequisite:   Independent  Study  III  in  Drawing  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0209     Theater  Arts  I 

Visual    art   aspects   of  the   theater   with    emphasis   on   techniques   of   group    planning; 
scenery  design   and   preparation,   lighting,   special   effects,   sound,   slides,   film,   dance, 
puppets  and  marionettes. 
2  semester  hours 


I 
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1001-0210     Theater  Arts  II 

Prerequisite:  Theater  Arts  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0306     Theater  Arts  III 

Prerequisites:  Theater  Arts  II  and  instructor's  approval. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0307     Theater  Arts  IV 

Prerequisites:  Theater  Arts  III  and  instructor's  approval. 

2  semester  hours 

1001-0420     Independent  Study  in  Theater  Arts 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Instructor's  approval. 

3  semester  hours 

1001-0312     Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  I 

The  machines,  tools,  materials,  techniques  and  methods  of  commercial  art;  letterinj 
type  layout,  advertising  design  and   illustration,   layouts  and   paste-ups,   reproduction 
techniques,  poster  making;  preparation  for  elementary  and  high  school  teaching. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0313     Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  II 

Prerequisite:  Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0320     Life  Drawing  I 

The  structure  and  proportions  of  the  human  form;  expressive  drawing. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0321     Life  Drawing  II 

Prerequisite:  Life  Drawing  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0441     Life  Drawing  III 

Prerequisite:   Life  Drawing  II 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0442     Life  Drawing  IV 

Prerequisite:  Life  Drawing  IN. 

2  semester  hours 

1001-0443     Independent  Study  I  in  Life  Drawing 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1001-0444     Independent  Study  II  in  Life  Drawing 

Prerequisite:   Independent  Study  I  in  Life  Drawing. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0445     Multi-Media  I 

Creating  a  multi-media  environment  and  performing  a  multi-media  mix;  theatrical,  archi- 
tectural, sculptural  and  technological  props  and  program  for  the  mix;  the  psychology  of 
a  total  art  experience. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0446     Multi-Media  II 

Prerequisite:  Multi-Medial. 
2  semester  hours 
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1 001  -0448     Critique  in  Art 

Discussions  of  their  work  by  students  from  various  studio  areas;   occasional   visiting 
artists.   For  fine  arts  majors  of  advanced  standing. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

1  semester  hour 

1002-0200     Painting  I 

Work  in  the  many  media  and  forms  of  painting;  readings  in  the  development  of  painting 
from  the  Impressionists  to  today;  gallery  and  museum  visits. 

2  semester  hours 

1002-0201     Painting  II 

Prerequisite:   Painting  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0316     Painting  III 

Prerequisite:   Painting  II. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0317     Painting  IV 

Prerequisite:   Painting  III. 

2  semester  hours 

1002-0408     Independent  Study  I  in  Painting 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1002-0409     Independent  Study  II  in  Painting 

Prerequisite:   Independent  Study  I  in  Painting. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0410     Independent  Study  III  in  Painting 

Prerequisite:   Independent  Study  II  in  Painting. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0411     Independent  Study  IV  in  Painting 

Prerequisite:   Independent  Study  III  in  Painting. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0211     Sculpture! 

Various  sculptural  concepts  using  materials  like  plaster,  metal,  plastics,  stone  and 
wood;  gallery  and  museum  visits. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0212     Sculpture  11 

Prerequisite:  Sculptural. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0308     Sculpture  III 

Prerequisite:  Sculpture  II. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0309     Sculpture  IV 

Prerequisite:  Sculpture  III. 

2  semester  hours 

1002-0421     Independent  Study  I  in  Sculpture 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 
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1002-0422     Independent  Study  II  in  Sculpture 

Prerequisites:  Independent  Study  I  in  Sculpture  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0423     Independent  Study  III  in  Sculpture 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  II  in  Sculpture  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0424     Independent  Study  IV  in  Sculpture 

Prerequisites:     Independent    Study    III    in    Sculpture    and    instructor's    approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0314     Printmaking  I 

Woodcut,  screen  printing  and  monoprints. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0315     Printmaking  II 

Etching,  drypoint  and  lithography. 
Prerequisite:  Printmaking  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0429     Printmaking  III 

New  and  advanced  techniques  of  printmaking. 
Prerequisite:  Printmaking  II. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0430     Printmaking  IV 

Prerequisite:  Printmaking  III. 

2  semester  hours 

1002-0431     Independent  Study  I  in  Printmaking 

Topics  are  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1002-0432     Independent  Study  II  in  Printmaking 

Prerequisites:  Independent  Study  I  in  Printmaking  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0433     Independent  Study  III  in  Printmaking 

Prerequisites:  Independent  Study  II  in  Printmaking  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0434     Independent  Study  IV  in  Printmaking 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  III  in  Printmaking  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0447     Landscape  Painting 

Landscape  as  a  unique  source  of  pictorial  ideas;  the  history  of  landscape  painting. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0449     Art  and  Technology 

Innovative  techniques  in  design,  painting  and  sculpture  involving  new  media;  simple 
technological  methods  for  the  artist  in  search  of  new  forms. 

2  semester  hours 

1090-0202     Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  I 

Forming  methods,  clay  composition,  glazing  and  firing;  the  history  of  ceramics. 

3  semester  hours 

1090-0203     Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  II 

Prerequisite:  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  I. 
3  semester  hours 
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1090-0301     Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  III 

Prerequisite:  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  II. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0302     Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  IV 

Prerequisite:  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  III. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0412     Independent  Study  I  in  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0413     Independent  Study  II  in  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture 

Prerequisites:  Independent  Study  I  in  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  and  instructor's 

approval. 

3  semester  hours 

1090-0414     Independent  Study  III  in  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture 

Prerequisites:    Independent  Study  II  in  Ceramics:    Pottery  and  Sculpture  and  instruc- 
tor's approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0415     Independent  Study  IV  in  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture 

Prerequisites:  Independent  Study  III   in  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  and  instruc- 
tor's approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0204     Textiles  I:  Introduction  to  Textile  Design 

Woven  and  non-woven  processes  and  decoration  on  fabrics;  printing,  dyeing,  stitchery, 
applique  and  hooking;  the  design  and  use  of  historic  and  contemporary  fabrics. 
2  semester  hours 

1090-0205     Textiles  II:  Weaving 

Simple  and  multiple  harness  tables  and  floor  looms;  the  relationships  of  processes,  ma- 
terials and  purposes  in  the  development  of  a  design. 
Prerequisite:  Textiles  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1090-0304     Textiles  III:  Fabric  Decoration 

Block  printing,  silk  screen  printing,  tie-dye,  discharge,  ikat,  and  batik  dyeing. 
Prerequisite:  Textile  II. 
2  semester  hours 

1090-0305     Textiles  iV:  Fabric  Decoration 

Stitchery,  applique  and  rug  hooking;  creation  of  non-woven  textiles  by  knitting,  knot- 
ting and  crochet. 
Prerequisite:  Textiles  III. 

2  semester  hours 

1090-0416     Independent  Study  I  in  Textiles 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructoi. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1090-0417     Independent  Study  II  in  Textiles 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  I  in  Textiles  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0418     Independent  Study  III  in  Textiles 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  II  in  Textiles  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 
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1090-0419     Independent  Study  iV  in  Textiles 

Prerequisites:    ^dependent  Study  III  in  Textiles  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0318     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  I 

Traditional  metalwork  and  jewelry  techniques. 
2  semester  hours 

1090-0319     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  II 

Advanced  design  concepts  and  metalworking  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  Metalwork  and  Jewelry  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1090-0435     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  III 

Individualized  study  of  jewelry  design  and  production. 

Prerequisites:   Metalwork  and  Jewelry  II  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 

1 090-0436     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  IV 

Prerequisites:  Metalwork  and  Jewelry  III  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 

1090-0437     Independent  Study  I  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1090-0438     Independent  Study  II  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry 

Prerequisites:    Independent  Study  I  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0439     Independent  Study  III  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  II  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0440     Independent  Study  IV  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  III  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1 091  -0489     Exhibition  Workshop 

Exhibition  techniques  and  procedures;  mounting  of  shows  on  campus. 
3  semester  hours 

1 003-01 05     Art  and  Civilization  I 

The  history  of  art  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present;  museum  visits  and  extensive  read- 
ings. Required  for  fine  arts  majors. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0106     Art  and  Civilization  11 

Prerequisite:  Art  and  Civilization  I. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0215     Ancient  Art 

The  origins  of  man's  art  and  the  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world:    Paleolithic  man  and| 
the  Sumerian,  Hittite,  Assyrian,  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  civilizations. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0216     Renaissance  Art  in  Italy:  The  Fifteenth  Century 

Renaissance  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  during  the  quatrocento:    Masaccio,] 
Mantegna,  Donatello,  Brunelleschi  and  Alberti. 
3  semester  hours 
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1003-0217     Selected  Masterpieces  of  World  Art 

Key  works  of  art  representing  prehistoric  cultures,  the  ancient  world,  the  East,  the  Ren- 
aissance and  the  modern  period;  museum  and  gallery  trips,  readings  and  discussion. 
For  students  majoring  in  other  fields. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0322     Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art 

The  emergence  of  early  Christian  art  from  classical  and  late  classical  antecedents  and 
its  development  up  to  Byzantine  art. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0323     Medieval  Art 

Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0324     Northern  Renaissance  Painting 

Fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  painting  in  northern  Europe  with  particular  attention  to 
Flanders  and  Holland;  Jan  van  Eyck,  van  der  Weyden,  Bosch,  Peter  Breughel  and  Mat- 
thias Gruenewald. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0325     Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Art 

Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in  western  Europe  from  1600  to  1800:    Baroque  and 
Rococo  styles;  El  Greco,  Bernini,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Poussin  and  Watteau. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0326     The  Critical  Approach 

Historical  criticism,  a  study  of  criteria  in  art  criticism  and  analysis  of  the  critical  process. 
3  semester  hours 

1 003-0327     History  of  Oriental  Art 

The  factors  that  shaped  Oriental  society;  the  art  of  China,  Korea,  Japan,  India,  south- 
east Asia  and  the  neighboring  Islamic  world. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0328     Survey  of  Greek  Art 

Greek  Art  including  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  from  the  Bronze  Age  through 
the  Hellenistic  period. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0329     American  Art 

Art  in  the  United  States  from  the  Colonial  period  through  the  nineteenth  century:  the 

development  of  an  American  style;  its  relationship  to  and  dependence  upon  European 

art. 

3  semester  hours 

1003-0330     Museum  Practice 

A  study  of  museum  practices,  much  of  it  at  museums  in  the  metropolitan  area  with  the 
participation  of  their  staffs;  field  trips  and,  if  possible,  brief  apprenticeships. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0331     Modern  Art 

Movements,  personalities  and  styles  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  masters  to  Cubism, 
Futurism,  Surrealism  and  other  schools  that  shaped  the  modern  movement.    Lectures, 
readings,  museum  visits. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0332     Ancient  Art  of  Europe 

The  non-classical  traditions  in  prehistoric  and  early  medieval  Europe;  the  continuity  of 
native,  anticlassical  artistic  trends  from  the  cave  art  of  Paleolithic  Europe  to  the  migra- 
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tion  arts  of  the  early  middle  ages:  the  arts  of  the  builders  of  Stonehenge,  the  Scythians, 

Huns,  Celts,  Goths  and  Vikings. 

Prerequisites:   Art  and  Civilization  I  and  II  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  sennester  hours 

1003-0450     Modem  Architecture 

The  development  of  modern  architecture  in  the  nineteenth  century;  styles,  structural 
innovations  and  theories  of  design. 
3  semester  hours 

1 003-0451     Critical  Views  of  Modern  Art 

Major  artists  of  the  twentieth  century  with  reference  to  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  period; 
readings,  museum  trips,  discussion  of  contemporary  writing  and  criticism. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0452     Renaissance  Art  in  Italy:  The  Sixteenth  Century 

The  great  masters  of  the  cinquecento:   Leonardo,   Michelangelo,   Raphael,   Giorgione 
and  Titian;  the  emergence  of  Mannerism;  art  and  architecture  in  Rome,  Venice,  Flor- 
ence and  Bologna. 
Prerequisite:  Art  and  Civilization  II. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0454     Field  Trips  in  Art  History  I,  II,  III,  IV 

An  intensive,  three  week  tour  of  major  centers  of  art  in  conjunction  with  specific  courses 
in  art  history;  field  trips  to  England,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Greece,  Mexico;  field  trips 
to  various  American  cities  and  areas.  The  plan  for  each  year  is  announced  in  September. 
2-8  semester  hours 

1003-0455     Selected  Problems  in  Art  History 

A  seminar  in  such  topics  as  the  works  of  an  individual  artist,  a  particular  theme  in  art 
history  (e.g.  the  human  figure),  or  a  particular  technique  (e.g.  sculpture);  lectures,  re- 
ports, museum  and  studio  visits,  discussions. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0456     Modern  Philosophies  of  Art 

Major  writers  about  art  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries;  the  creative  experi-, 
ence;  the  function  of  art  in  the  life  of  individual  and  society;  the  creative  process;  r\e\ 
materials  and  institutions;  sentiments  and  attitudes  affecting  thinking  in  the  field. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0457     Pre-Columbian,  Oceanic  and  African  Art 

The  major  styles  of  Oceania,  Africa,  South  and  Central  America  before  Columbus. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0458     Traditional  Arts  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa 

The  painting,  sculputure  and  minor  arts  of  the  cultures  of  Africa;  prehistoric  remains  and 
art  traditions  of  the  more  recent  past  in  stylistic  groupings;  relation  to  ceremony  and 
to  daily  life,  symbolism  and  relations  to  the  arts  of  other  cultures. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0459     Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

The  major  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century:  classicism,  romanticism  and  realism; 
the  salon  at  midcentury;  impressionism;  post-impressionism. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0460     Nineteenth  Century  American  Architecture 

Building  in  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth  century;  social,  economic  and  po^ 
litical  forces   as  determinants   of  architectural   form;   interior  design   and   decoration. 
Works  by  Latrobe,  A.  J.  Downing,  Ithiel  Towne,  H.  H.  Richardson  and  Louis  Sullivan. 
3  semester  hours 
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1003-0461     Nineteenth  Century  American  Painting 

Painting  in  the  United  States  during  the   nineteenth  century;  portrait,   landscape  and 
genre  traditions:  the  Hudson  River  School,  the  Genre  Painters,  the  Expatriates  and  the 
Independents;  folk  and  naif  paintings.    Some  knowledge  of  European  painting   is  de- 
sirable. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0462     Senior  Seminar 

A  seminar  in  selected  artistic  problems  of  historic,  social  and  philosophical  nature. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0463     Resources  and  Methods  of  Research  in  the  Arts 

Bibliographic  and  other  scholarly  resources;  the  special  problems  of  scholarship  and 

research. 

3  semester  hours 

1003-0464     The  Art  and  History  of  the  Print 

The  principal  types  of  prints  from  their  beginnings  to  today. 

For  both  majors  and  students  in  other  fields. 

2-3  semester  hours  , 

1003-0465     Externships  and  Field  Experience  I 

Involvement  beyond  the  campus  in  a  museum,  art  institution  or  industry;  participation 
in  inner  city  arts  programs  or  study  with  an  independent  artist  or  craftsman. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  coordinator. 
2-8  semester  hours 

1003-0466     Externships  and  Field  Experience  II 

Prerequisite:  Externships  and  Field  Experience  I  and  coordinator's  approval. 
2-8  semester  hours 

1003-0467     Externships  and  Field  Experience  III 

Prerequisite:  Externships  and  Field  Experience  II  and  coordinator's  approval. 
2-8  semester  hours 

1003-0468-Externships  and  Field  Experience  IV 

Prerequisite:    Externships  and  Field  Experience  III  and  coordinator's  approval. 
2-8  semester  hours 

1003-0469     The  Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

From   Picasso  to  today;   scientific   and   social   forces   transforming   the   artist's   vision, 
including  the  theories  of  Freud  and  Bergson. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0483     Independent  Study  in  Art  History 

2-8  semester  hours 

1003-0484     The  Photographer  as  Artist:  A  History  of  Photography 

The  roots  of  photography,  its  practitioners,  and  the  social  and  historical  circumstances 
surrounding  its  creation. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0485     Ancient  Art  in  Italy:  Etruscan  and  Roman  Art 

The  arts  of  the  Etruscans  and  Romans  in  their  historical,  cultural  and  religious  settings. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0337     Explorations  in  Contemporary  Uses  of  Art 

Art  as  a  functional  part  of  the  contemporary  community;  reactions  between  people  and 

the  city  environment;  the  visual  potential  of  science  and  technology;  problems  of  visual 

form  in  relation  to  architectural  and  urban  environment. 

2  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Externships  and  Field  Experience  I  and  coordinator's  approval. 
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4922-0223     Shelter  Form  as  Art  I 

The  concepts  and  forms  of  shelter;  how  men  and  animals  have  housed  themselves  from 
primitive  times  to  the  present;  interior  spacial  qualities  and  utilization;  the  role  of 
adornment,  decoration  and  exterior  configurations.    Projects  include  model  making. 

2  semester  hours 

4922-0224     Shelter  Form  as  Art  1 1 

A  workshop  approach  to  problems  of  shelter  form  and  space;  basic  building  construc- 
tion; full  scale  models  of  environmental  solutions  will  be  built;  projects  include  domes, 
inflated  buildings,  shelter  sections  and  sensory  spaces. 
Prerequisite:  Shelter  Form  as  Art  I. 

3  semester  hours 

4922-0338     Shelter  Form  as  Art  III 

Prerequisite:  Shelter  Form  as  Art  II. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0477     Shelter  Form  as  Art  IV 

Prerequisite:  Shelter  Form  as  Art  III. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0351     Community  Form  as  Art  I 

A  studio  in  contemporary  design:  the  elements  of  form  and  space  including  natural 
configurations,  building  shapes   and   scale,   paths   of  movement,   city  furnishings  and 
visuals,  recreational  areas.  Field  trips  and  projects. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0352     Community  Form  as  Art  II 

Prerequisite:  Community  Form  as  Art  I. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0481     Community  Form  as  Art  III 

Prerequisite:  Community  Form  as  Art  II  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0482     Community  Form  as  Art  IV 

Prerequisite:  Community  Form  as  Art  III  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0478     Art  in  Public  Places 

Urban  areas  defined  by  man's  art  and  used  by  the  public;  using  art  works  to  achieve  the 
desired  ambiance.   Especially  recommended  for  students  of  painting,  sculpture,  theater, 
music,  dance. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0340     Selected  Problems  in  Urban  Cultural  Development 

Specific  problems  of  creating  an  exciting  and  stimulating  city  and  community  form. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0341     History  of  City  Form 

Conceptual  and  esthetic  planning  of  city  form  from  primitive  village  patterns  and  towns 
of  India  and  Egypt  to  schemes  for  the  future;  the  significance  of  squares  and  public 
spaces,  the  question  of  scale;  how  forms  and  spaces  are  experienced. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0479     Independent  Investigation  in  Urban  Cultural  Development 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
2-8  semester  hours 

4922-0480     Urban  Arts  Program  Planning 

Observing  the  program  at  an  arts  institution  in  a  major  city.   Participants  prepare  a  ten- 
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year  development  plan  for  an   institution   emphasizing   city   and   institutional    relations. 
Formal  defense  of  the  plan  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0487     Afro-American  Art 

Afro-American  art  in  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0490     Field  Problems  in  Urban  Cultural  Development 

From  a  community-based  classroom,  work  on   specific   problems   in   cultural   develop- 
ment; the  immediate  locality,  study  of  questions  of  integration  and  communication  with 
the  residents  and  the  evolution  o^  a  relevant  community  esthetic. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0218     Film  Making  I 

Basic  elements  of  film  production:  script,  camera,  light,  sound,  editing. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0219     Film  Making  II 

Prerequisite:  Film  Making  I. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0453     Film  Making  III 

Prerequisite:  Film  Making  II. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0499     Film  Making  IV 

Prerequisite:  Film  Making  III. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0332     Film  Editing 

Principles  and  techniques  of  film  editing;  artistic  and  esthetic  concepts;  practice  with 

standard  editing  equipment. 

Prerequisite:  Film  Making  II  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1010-0333     Principles  of  Cinematography 

The  use  of  camera  equipment  and   practice  in  composition,  perspective,   interpretive 

lighting  and  camera  movement. 

Prerequisite:  Film  Making  II  and  instructor's  approval. 

3  semester  hours 

1010-0220     History  of  the  Cinema  as  Art 

The  motion  picture  as  an  art  form  from  its  earliest  stages  to  the  present;  technical,  social, 
economic,  cultural  and  esthetic  factors. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0472     Documentary  Film  Workshop 

Documentary  film  production;  individual  or  group  expression  in  making  a  non-fictional 

film. 

Prerequisite:  Film  Making  II  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1010-0473     Narrative  Film  Workshop 

Narrative  film  production:  individual  or  group  expression  in  making  a  fictional  film. 
Prerequisite:  Film  Making  II  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0221     Television  as  an  Art  Form  I 

Artistic  statements  produced  on  tape  and  film. 
3  semester  hours 
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1010-0222     Television  as  an  Aii  Form  II 

Prerequisite:  Television  as  an  Art  Form  I 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0336     Television  as  an  Art  Form  III 

Prerequisite:  Television  as  an  Art  Form  II  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0474     Television  as  an  Art  Form  IV 

Prerequisite:  Television  as  an  Art  Form  III  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0475     Projects  in  Television 

Problems  of  contemporary  television  production;  student-faculty  critique  of  the  product 
as  an  art  form. 
2  semester  hours 

1010-0476     Projects  in  Television  II 

Prerequisite:  Projects  in  Television  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1011-0213     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 

Personal  experience,  trips,  film,  discussion,  lectures,  criticism  and  demonstrations;  the 
photographic  process  including  developing,  enlarging  and  exhibiting. 
2  semester  hours 

1011-0214     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II 

An  intensive  investigation  of  photographic  processes;  the  work  of  leading  contemporary 

photographers. 

Prerequisite:  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 

2  semester  hours 

1011-0310     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  III 

An  individualized  exploration  of  photography  as  a  creative  medium;  discussions,  criti- 
cisms, demonstrations. 

Prerequisite:  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II  and  instructor's  approval. 
2  semester  hours 

1011-0311     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  IV 

Prerequisite:  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  III  and  instructor's  approval. 

2  semester  hours 

1011-0425     Independent  Study  I  in  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1011-0426     Independent  Study  II  in  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form 

Prerequisite:  Independent  Study  I  in  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  and  in- 
structor's approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1011-0427     Independent  Study  III  in  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form 

Prerequisite:    Independent  Study  II  in  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  and  in- 
structor's approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1011-0428     Independent  Study  IV  in  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form 

Prerequisite:    Independent  Study   III   in   Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form   and 
instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 
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4921-0334     Multi-Image  Media  Publication 

Production  of  a  publication  appealing  to  the  auditory,  tactile  and  olfactory  senses  and 
using  three-dimensional  materials  as  well  as  conventional  pages:  the  artist's  role  in 
performing  for  mass  production. 

2  semester  hours 

4921-0470     Independent  Study  in  Multi-Image  Media 

New  and  old  photographic  forms  used  in  conjunction  with  other  art  forms  or  by  them- 
selves; work  with  patinum  and  gum  bichromate  printing,  and  black  and  white  and  color 
transparency  materials.   Topics  will  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

Department  of  Speech  and  Theater 

Professors:    Fox,  McElroy,  Rockwood 

Associate  Professors:  McDonald;  Moll.  Chairman;  Seidler 

Assistant  Professors:    Cassady,  Gartley,  MacConnell.  Sobolik,  D.  Stoll 

Assistant  Professor  II:    Eaton 

Instructors:    Bianchi,  Figola,  Isserlis,  Nave,  Roberts,  Stasheff,  J.  Stoll 

The  Department  of  Speech  and  Theater  provides  extensive  offerings  in  general 
speech,  all  aspects  of  theater,  broadcasting  and  media,  and  dance.  The  major  consists 
of  a  core  program,  departmental  electives  and  completion  of  one  of  the  following  tracks: 

1.  broadcasting  5.    general  speech  and  theater 

2.  acting/directing  6.  communication  theory  and  practice 

3.  technical  theater  7.  teacher  certification 

4.  dance/dance  education 

Electives,  both  in  and  out  of  the  department,  are  selected  by  the  student  in  consulta- 
ion  with  an  advisor  in  order  to  adjust  programs  to  individual  needs. 
All  students  planning  to  major  in  the  department  must  be  interviewed  prior  to  declaring 
the  major. 
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^Requirements  semester  hours 

1007-0100     Introduction  to  the  Theatrical  Medium   3 

1506-0103     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement 3 

0603-0280     Elements  of  the  Public  Media 3 

(Concentration  in  Broadcasting) 

0603-0101      Introduction  to  the  Broadcasting  Medium   3 

0603-0240     Writing  for  the  Media   3 

0603-0251      Radio-Television  Production  I   3 

0603-0252     Radio-Television  Production  II    3 

0603-0350     Radio-Television  Production  III   3 

Two  of  the  following 

0603-0315     Political   Broadcasting    3 

0603-0491      International  Broadcasting  3 

0603-0460     Station    Management    3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        21 
(Concentration  in  Acting-Directing) 

1007-0122     Acting    I    2 

1008-0141      Modern  Dance  Technique— Beginning  I 2 
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1007-0150,  Technical  Theater  I    2 

1007-0200  Theater  Practicum    4 

1007-0222  Acting  II  2  ' 

1007-0278  Make-Up     2 

1007-0310  Theater  History:  Classical  to  Restoration  2  i 

1007-0330  Play  Direction  I    3  * 

1007-0430  Play  Direction   II    3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        22 
(Concentration  in  Theater) 

1007-0122     Acting   I    2 

1007-0150     Technical  Theater  I  2 

1007-0200     Theater  Practicum  4' 

1007-0210     Introduction  to  Costuming  for  the  Stage 3. 

1007-0242     Drawing  for  the  Theater   23 

1007-0310     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Restoration 2 

1007-0340     Theatrical   Design    3 

1007-0455     Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting    3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        21 

(Concentration  in  Dance  Performance) 

14  credits  of  dance  technique*.  The  following  sequence  is  suggested 

1008-0141      Modern  Dance  Technique— Beginning  I   2' 

1008-0142     Modern  Dance  Technique— Beginning  II    2i 

1008-0241      Modern  Dance  Technique-Intermediate   I    2;| 

1008-0242     Modern  Dance  Technique-Intermediate  II    2; 

1008-0351     Dance  Technique-Ballet  I    

1008-0352     Dance  Technique-Ballet  II    

Select  one  additional  course  from 

1008-0253     Dance  Technique-Jazz   2 

1008-0354     Dance  Technique-Ethnic   2 

1008-0441     Modern  Dance  Technique— Advanced  I 2 

1008-0442     Modern  Dance  Technique— Advanced  II  2 

1008-0161     Choreography  I    

1008-0210     History  of  Dance  

1008-0480     Dance  Production   2  or 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        21  or 22' 

(Concentration  in  Dance  Education) 

12  credits  of  dance  technique*  The  following  sequence  is  suggested 

1008-0141  Modern  Dance  Technique-Beginning  I  2 

1008-0142  Modern  Dance  Technique— Beginning  II   2 

1008-0241  Modern  Dance  Technique-Intermediate  I   2 

1008-0351  Dance  Technique-Ballet  I    2  fl 

Select  two  additional  courses  from  I  j, 

1008-0242  Modern  Dance  Technique-Intermediate  II   2 

1008-0253  Dance  Technique-Jazz   2 

1008-0352  Dance  Technique-Ballet  II    2 

1008-0354  Dance  Technique-Ethnic   2 

1008-0441  Modern  Dance  Technique-Advanced  I 2 

1008-0442  Modern  Dance  Technique— Advanced   II    2 

1008-0121  Recreational  Dance  Forms  2 

1008-0161  Choreography  I    2 

1008-0210  History  of  Dance  3 
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1008-0325     Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Dance   2 

1008-0480     Dance   Production    2  or  3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         21  or  22 

*Students  will  be  placed  according  to  present  skill.    A  student  may  be  required  to 
to  take  Introduction  to  Dance  before  beginning  his  sequence. 

(Concentration  in  Speech  and  Theater) 

1506-0104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds   3 

1506-0160     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature   3 

1007-0122     Acting    I    2 

1007-0150     Technical  Theater  I  2 

1506-0234     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 3 

1007-0310     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Restoration    2 

1007-0330     Play  Direction  I    3 

1506-0441     Group  Discussion  and  Leadership  3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        21 

(Concentration  in  Theory  and  Practice) 

1506-0104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds   3 

1506-0160     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature   3 

1506-0234     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 3 

1506-0438     Seminar  in  Persuasion  and  Social  Control 3 

1506-0441     Group  Discussion  and  Leadership   3 

1506-0442     Argumentation  and  Debate 3 

One  of  the  following 

1506-0414     History  of  British  Public  Address 3 

1506-0415     History  of  American  Public  Address   3 

1506-0334     Contemporary  Public  Address   3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        21 

(Concentration  in  Teaching) 

1506-0104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds 3 

1007-0122     Acting    I    2 

1007-0150     Technical  Theater  I    2 

1506-0160     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature   3 

1007-0200     Theater  Practicum  2 

1506-0234     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 3 

1506-0302     Speech  Improvement  Practicum   3 

1007-0310     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Restoration   2 

1007-0330     Play  Direction  I    3 

1506-0441      Group   Discussion   and   Leadership    3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        26 

^EECH  AND  THEATER  MINOR 

Those  students  from  other  departments  who  plan  to  pursue  a  minor  program  in  Speech 
cd  Theater  are  advised  to  complete  the  following  requirements 

Core  Program     9 

1007-0122     Acting  I 2 

1007-0150     Technical  Theater  I  2 

1007-0330     Play  Direction   I    3 

1506-0160     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature   3 

1506-0234     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         22 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

0603-0101     Introduction  to  the  Broadcasting  Medium 

The  development,  organization  and  operation  of  radio  and  television  in  modern  society 
social  and  cultural  influences  of  commercial  and  educational  broadcasting. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0240     Writing  for  the  Broadcast  Media 

Styles  and  forms  involved  in  "non-dramatic"  program  v^^riting  for  the  media;  preparation 
of  scripts  for  sports,  news,  talk  and  documentary  programs. 
Prerequisite:  0603-0101. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0251     Radio-Television  Production  I 

The  tools  and  techniques  of  television  production  applied  to  news,  commercial,  inter 
view  and  demonstration  programs. 
Prerequisite:  0603-0101. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0252     Radio  and  Television  Production  II 

Group  activity  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  broadcast  materials  includinc' 
plays,  speeches,  interviews,  announcing,  newscasting,  music  programming  and  adver' 
tising;  the  use  of  educational  school  broadcasting. 
Prerequisite:  0603-0251. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0280     Elements  of  Public  Media 

Broadcasting  theory  concentrating  on  the  four  controlling  elements:  the  physical  natun 
of  the  broadcasting  media,  historical  background,  economic  constraints  and  the  prob. 
lems  of  social  control. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0315     Political  Television  and  Radio 

An  historical-critical  introduction  to  radio  and  TV  as  related  to  political  figures,  inst? 
tutions  and  issues;  J.  L.  Lewis,  F.D.R.,  McCarthy  hearings,  Nixon-Kennedy  debates  an< 
political  conventions. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0350     Radio-Television  Production  III 

Two  television  productions  written,  produced  and  directed;  production  and  direction  c 

remote  broadcasts. 

Prerequisites:  0603-0101,  0251,  0252. 

3  semester  hours 

0603-0353     Children's  Television 

Current  children's  productions  and  examination  of  research  on  their  affect/effectivenes; 
work  on  class  productions  designed  for  children. 
Prerequisite:  0603-0101,0250. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0403  Independent  Study 
0603-1403  Independent  Study 
0603-2403     Independent  Study 

Projects   pursuing   individual   needs.     Proposals   must   be   submitted   for   department; 
approval  prior  to  registration  for  the  course. 
1  semester  hour  each 

0603-0460     Station  Management 

Economic   support   patterns,   evolution   of   broadcast   programming;   determining   corr 
munity  needs;  on-air  operations,  station  promotion  and  advertising;  legal  and  ethic; 
questions  relating  to  broadcasting. 
Prerequisite:  0603-0101,  0251,  0252. 
3  semester  hours 
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0603-0491     International  Broadcasting 

Major  broadcasting  systems  including  those  of  England,  Canda,  Japan,  Russia,  Germany, 
France  and   Italy;  Voice  of  America,   Radio   Free   Europe,   missionary   radio   and   group 
listening  and  viewing  systems. 
Prerequisite:  0603-0101. 
3  semester  hours 

1007-0100     Introduction  to  Theatrical  Medium 

All  forms  of  theatrical  literature  and  productions  including  drama,  ballet,  mime,  opera, 
circus,  musical  comedy  and  mass  media. 
3  semester  hours 

1007-0120     Movement  for  the  Theater 

Uninhibited  movement  for  the  actor  and  others  in   music,  dance  and   mime;  exploring 
and  developing  functional  and  expressive  movement. 
2  semester  hours 

1007-0122     Acting  I 

3asic  techniques  of  theatrical  communication:   involving  one's  self  completely;  doing 
.and   experiencing   inwardly;   deepening   the   personal    involvement  and   significance   of 
'actions;  improvisation  and  exercises  for  perception,  self-awareness  and  justification. 
j2  semester  hours 

1007-0150     Technical  Theater  I 

Irhe  production  concept  from  the  designer's  approach  through  a  correlation  of  related 
iarts  to  the  final  production;  emphasis  on  correlation  of  scenic  and  lighting  designs. 
2  semester  hours 

1007-0200     Theater  Practicum  I 
1007-1200     Theater  Practicum  II 
1007-2200     Theater  Practicum  III 
1007-3200     Theater  Practicum  IV 

Practical  work  in  theater  production:  playing  a  role,  assisting  the  director,  working  on  a 
echnical  or  house  crew.    Credit  only  for  working  through  the  entire  production  period. 
A/ork  must  be  completed  and  report  filed  prior  to  registration  in  the  course.   The  student 
should  enroll  in  a  different  practicum  for  each  production.    Pass/Fail  only. 
I  semester  hour  each 

1007-0222     Acting  II 

Extension  of  the  actor's  self  into  characterization;  learning  to  externalize;  the  psycho- 
ogical  elements  of  a  character  projected  to  an  audience,  using  clues  in  the  script  to 
ulfill  the  author's  intent;  work  on  scenes,  applying  these  techniques. 
Prerequisite:   1007-0122  or  equivalent. 
I  semester  hours 

1007-0242     Drawing  for  the  Theater 

Drafting  techniques  for  theatrical  designs;  basic  projective  techniques,  color  harmony 
md  perspective.    Preparation  for  Technical  Theater  1!  or  Theatrical  Design  for  students 
vithout  prior  experience. 
I  semester  hours 

007-0250     Technical  Theater  II 

•rhe  methods  of  realizing  theatrical  design  including  construction,  scene  painting  and 
he  use  of  theatrical  and  plant  lighting. 
Verequisite:  1007-0150  or  consent  of  instructor. 
i  semester  hours 

007-0270     Introduction  to  Costuming  for  the  Stage 

:^hysical  and  aesthetic  requirements  of  the  actor,  director  and  designer;  the  history  of 

clothing   and   the   application   to   stage   costumes;   construction    projects,    lecture   and 

liscussion. 

i  semester  hours 


Hl 
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1007-2078     Stage  Makeup 

Makeup  materials  and  their  potential  uses;  creating  corrective  and  character  makeu 
mustaches  and  beards  for  an  entire  cast;  research  or  creative  experience  to  compile  a   .' 
practical  resource  file. 
2  semester  hours  , 

1007-0310     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan 

The  development  o^^  theater;  plays  and  playv\/rights,  theater  architecture,  scenery,  cos-  ] 

tuming,  acting  styles  and  presentation  of  each  period. 

2  semester  hours  U 

1007-0320     Dance  for  the  Theater  ^1 

Basic  skills   in  various  theater  forms;   choreographic  techniques   applied  to  selected  ^ 
theatrical   problems;  dance   in   musical   comedy,  entr'acte,   processions,  fight  scenes, 
period  plays  and  dream  sequences. 

2  semester  hours 

1007-0322     Acting  III 

Strengthening   the   actor's   controls   and   extending  his   boundaries;   more   challenging  ■ 

roles;  period  plays  and  the  problem  of  style.  U 

Admission  by  audition.  . 

3  semester  hours  .^ 

1 007-0323     Voice  for  the  Theater 

The  voice  skills  necessary  for  the  actor;  intensive  work  directed  toward   classic  and  • 

modern  styles  in  stage  diction.  .lu 

Prerequisites:  1007-0122;  1506-0103,  0160.  jjj 


3  semester  hours 

1007-0330     Play  Direction  I 

Principles  of  direction;  selection  and  casting;  exercises  in  composition  and  movement; 
scenes  directed  for  class  criticism;  preparation  of  prompt  book. 
Prerequisites:  1007-0122,0150. 
3  semester  hours 


III 


!,?[( 


1007-0340     Theatrical  Design 

Visual  design  in  the  theatrical  medium;  execution  of  actual  designs  stressing  originality 
within  given  stylistic  concepts.  J-jK 

Prerequisite:  1007-0150  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  j 

3  semester  hours 


1007-0360     Creative  Dramatics 

Principles  and  techniques  applied  in  classroom,  theater  and  speech  therapy  programs!' 
the  mental,  physical  and  emotional  levels  of  children;  plannmg  and  presenting  demon* 
strations  with  children. 
2  semester  hours 

1007-0370     Costume  Construction 

Constructing  costumes  and  accessories  for  the  stage;  techniques  of  cutting  and  sewinc 

clothing;  selection  of  fabrics  in  terms  of  weight,  texture  color  and  drape;  lecture  anc' 

workshop. 

2  semester  hours 


1007-0403  Independent  Study 
1007-1403  Independent  Study 
1007-2403     Independent  Study 

Provision  for  the  student  to  develop  projects  pursuing  individual  needs.   Proposals  mus,^ 
be  submitted  for  departmental  approval  prior  to  registration  for  the  course.  'ij'*^ 


l'*( 


1007-0409     Summer  Theater  Production 

Practical  experience  as  a  member  of  a  professional,  semi-professional  or  educationa 
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theater  on  or  off  campus.    The  student  works  as  an  actor,  technician,  assistant  to  the 
director,  designer  or  producer. 
Admission  by  department  approval. 
7  semester  hours 

1007-1410     Theater  History:  Restoration  to  Modern 

Plays  and  playwrights  of  the  periods,  theater  architecture,  scenery,  costuming,  styles  of 
actmg  and  presentation:  oral  reports,  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

2  semester  hours 

1007-0427     Dramatic  Production  Workshop:  Acting 

1007-0457     Dramatic  Production  Workshop:  Technical  Theater 

Comprehensive  introductory  courses  in  theater  production.  Students  participate  as 
junior  members  of  the  summer  theater  company.  Emphasis  on  stage  craft  and  lighting, 
or  on  acting.  Costuming,  makeup  and  house-management  activities.  Partial  fulfillment 
of  requirements  for  undergraduate  speech  major  or  minor,  or  prerequisite  to  matricula- 
tion for  the  Master's  degree  in  speech. 
,2  semester  hours  each 

1007-0430     Play  Direction  II 

Advanced  play  direction  including  selection  of  the  style  of  production,  period  plays  and 
the  director's  relationship  to  the  cast;  each  participant  produces  a  play  for  an  audience. 
Prerequisites:  1007-0222,0330. 
,3  semester  hours 

1007-0455     Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting 

The  functions  o^  light  on  stage;  the  use  of  lighting  equipment.    Laboratory  work  done  in 

the  Memorial  Auditorium. 

Prerequisites:  1007-0150,  0250  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1007-0460     Advanced  Creative  Dramatics:  The  Arts  in  Teaching 

Arousing  and  directing  creative  abilities  in  students:  assisting  other  teachers  in  apply- 
ing dramatics,  music,  art  and  dance  in  presentation  of  various  subjects. 
Prerequisite:  1007-0360. 

4  semester  hours 

1007-0470     History  of  Costumes 

The  evolution  of  costume  and  the  development  of  tailoring:  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal  influences  on   silhouette  and   ornamentation.    For  advanced   students   of   costume 
design  or  construction. 
Prerequisite:  1007-0270. 
•2  semester  hours 

1007-0478     Stage  Makeup  Seminar 

^  demonstration  laboratory  in  planning  and  executing  corrective  middle-age,  old  age. 

stylized  and  other  creations:  three-dimensional  makeup  with  crepe  hair,  latex,  putty  and 

dermawax:  make-up  crew  supervision. 

-Prerequisite:   1007-0278  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1008-1011     Man:  His  Body  and  Its  Expression 

The  physical  body:  mind-body  relationship:  the  meaning  of  body  structure  and  move- 
ment in  relationship  to  non-verbal  communication. 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0141     Modern  Dance  Technique— Beginning  I 

ntroduction  to  modern  dance:  techniques  and  composition:  developmental  exercises; 
he  relationship  to  movement  and  sound  and  space  patterns. 
2  semester  hours 
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1008-0142     Modern  Dance  Technique— Beginning  II 

A  continuation  of  Modern  Dance  Beginning  I. 
Prerequisite:  1008-0141. 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0161     Dance  Choreography-Beginning 

Dance  choreography  in  the  traditional  idiom  with  emphasis  on  the  elements  of  dance 
composition. 

2  semester  hours 

1008-0210     History  of  Dance 

Dance  as  it  has  developed  from  primitive  religious  and  ritualistic  movement  to  its  con- 
temporary place  in  society. 

3  semester  hours 

1008-0230     Creative  Dance  for  Children 

Teaching  materials;  movement  exercises  and  games;  simple  folk  and  singing  games  and 
percussion  activities. 
Prerequisite:  1008-0142,  0161. 

2  semester  hours 

1008-0233     Dance  and  Sculpture 

The  concepts  of  space,  form  and  energy  in  relation  to  sculpture  and  dance;  the  cultural 
conditioning  of  attitudes  about  space,  form  and  use  of  energy. 

3  semester  hours 

1008-0241     Modern  Dance  Technique— Intermediate  I 

A  wide  range  of  movement  techniques:  study  of  dance  form  styles;  style  and  personal- 
ity group  improvisations  as  approaches  to  dance  composition. 
Prerequisite:  1008-0142 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0242     Modern  Dance  Technique— Intermediate  II 

A  continuation  of  Modern  Dance  Technique— Intermediate  I. 
Prerequisite:  1008-0241. 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0253-Dance  Technique-Jazz 

An  introduction  to  jazz  technique;  emphasis  on  style  and  the  rhythmic  aspects  of  jazz 

as  a  performing  art. 

Prerequisite:  2  semester  hours  of  modern  dance. 

2  semester  hours 

1008-0261     Dance  Choreography— Intermediate 

Dance  choreography  with  emphasis  on  small  group  works  and  solos. 
Prerequisite:  1008-0161. 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0280  Dance  Practicum  I 

1008-1280  Dance  Practicum  II 

1008-2280  Dance  Practicum  III 

1008-3280  Dance  Practicum  IV 

Practical  work  in  dance  production:  dancing,  assisting  the  director,  accompanying, 
working  on  technical  or  house  crew.  Credit  only  for  working  through  the  entire  produc- 
tion period.  Work  must  be  completed  and  report  filed  prior  to  registration  in  the  course. 
The  student  should  enroll  in  a  different  practicum  for  each  production.  Pass/Fail  only. 
1  semester  hour  each 


I 
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1008-0325     Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Dance 

Theory,  methods  and   materials  for  the  teaching  of  dance  and   movement,   pre-school 
through  high  school;  lesson  planning,  unit  planning  and  curriculum  development. 
Prerequisite:  1008-0142,  0242,  0161. 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0345     Dance  Technique-Ethnic 

The  distinctive  techniques  customarily  related  to  specific   racial  and  cultural   groups. 
The  groups  studies  will  vary  from  semester  to  semester. 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0351     Dance  Technique-Ballet  I 

An  introduction  to  ballet  technique. 

Prerequisite:  4  semester  hours  of  modern  dance  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 

1008-0403  Independent  Study 
1008-1403  Independent  Study 
1008-2403     Independent  Study 

Provision  ^or  the  student  to  develop  projects  pursuing  individual  needs.  Proposals  must 
be  submitted  for  departmental  approval  prior  to  registration  for  the  course. 

1  semester  hour  each 

1008-0441     Modern  Dance  Technique— Advanced  I 

Advanced  dance  forms  with  presentations  by  authorities  from  the  Graham  and  Nikolais 

schools  among  others. 

Prerequisites:  6  semester  hours  of  modern  dance. 

2  semester  hours 

1008-0442     Modern  Dance  Technique— Advanced  II 

A  continuation  of  Modern  Dance  Technique— Advanced  I. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0473     Dance  Therapy 

Dance  as  therapy;  reaching  the  emotionally  disturbed  or  tense  child  on  a  non-verbal 
level;  relaxation  through  dance  experiences. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 

1008-0480     Dance  Production 

Responsibilities  of  the  dancer,  choreographer,  artistic  director,  musician  and  technician 
in  dance  production;  practical  group  and  individual  experience. 
Prerequisites:   1008-0161  and  6  semester  hours  of  modern  dance. 
2-3  semester  hours 

1 506-01 00     Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Speech  activities  including  oral  interpretation  and  public  speaking;  emphasis  on  devel- 
opment of  clear,  pleasing  diction;  additional  practice  in  the  speech  laboratory.  Satisfies 
the  speech  requirement  for  teacher  certification. 

3  semester  hours 

1506-0103     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement 

Development  of  voice  and  speech  techniques  and  elimination  of  faults;  precedures  for 
improving  voice  and  speech  patterns.   For  Speech  and  Theater  majors  and  minors;  others 
by  consent  o^  the  insructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds 

Intensive  study  of  the  manner  and  place  of  articulation  heard  in  American  English,  use 
of  International   Phonetic  Alphabet  to  transcribe  speech   both   prescriptively  and   de- 
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scriptively  from   live   and   recorded  voices;   intonation   and   stress   patterns   of  spoken 

English. 

3  semester  hours 

1506-0105.     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement  for  Students  with  Foreign  Speech  Patterns 

For  students  requiring  intensive  training  in  English  as  a  second  language;  work  on  voice 
and  speech  problems;  comparative  phonetic  analysis  of  native  languages,  noting  intona- 
tion and  inflectional  differences;  evaluation  of  progressive  speaking  and  reading  skills. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0160     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

Classroom    performances   followed    by   informal    critiques   and   the   development   of   a 

repertory. 

3  semester  hours 

1506-0234     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 

Preparing  and  delivering  effective,  informative,  persuasive  and  entertaining  speeches; 
addressing  the  class,  entering  into  formal  critiques  and  moderating  one  program. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0302     Practicum  in  Speech  Improvement 

Evaluation,  etiology  and  remedial  techniques  for  minor  voice  and  diction  problems  com- 
mon to  a  general  school  population;  self-motivating  materials  for  junior  high  and  high 
school;  for  all  Speech  and  Theater  majors  planning  to  teach.    Three  class  hours  plus 
one  hour  for  observation  and  practice. 
Prerequisites:    1506-0103,  0104,  0106  and  0204. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0331     Public  Speaking:  A  Rhetorical  Approach 

A  study  of  modern  speech  practice  through  classical  rhetorical  theory;  primary  sources 
and  definitive  contemporary  works;  analytical  study  of  representative  speeches;  some 
opportunity  to  apply  theory. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0334     Contemporary  Public  Address 

A  study  of  prominent  speakers  and  their  influence  on  current  issues  and  events. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0360     Advanced  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

The  study  through   performance  of  selected  styles,  genres  and   periods  of  literature; 
specialized  skills  of  oral  interpretation. 
Prerequisite:  1506-0160. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0402     Advanced  Practicum  in  Speech  Improvement 

More  intensive,  supervised  practice  in  the  improvement  of  voice  and  speech  patterns  in 
the  College   Speech   Laboratory  and  with  foreign   student   practice   groups;   students 
spend  two  hours  in  lab  and  one  hour  in  seminar  each  week. 
Prerequisite:  1506-0460  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 

1506-0403  Independent  Study 
1506-1403  Independent  Study 
1506-2403     Independent  Study 

Projects  pursuing  individual  needs.  The  proposals  must  be  submitted  for  departmental 
approval  prior  to  registration  for  the  course. 

1506-0407     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  and  Dramatics 

Speech  education  at  each  grade  level;  approaches,  problems,  materials,  textbooks  and 
techniques;  trends  in  instruction;  integration  of  speech  with  other  fields.  For  Speech 
and  Theater  majors;  others  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 
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1506-0414     History  of  British  Public  Address 

Survey  beginning  with  the  Cromwellian  period  and  continuing  through  World  War  II:  the 
times,  issues  and  speakers. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0415     History  of  American  Public  Address 

Leading  speakers  from  Colonial  times  to  the  present  emphasizing  the  speaker's  role 
in  the  course  of  American  history. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0435     Speech  Arts  Activity 

Credit  is  given  for  supervised  speech  arts  activity.    Consent  of  department  chairman 

required. 

Credit  by  arrangement. 

1506-0438     Seminar  in  Persuasion  and  Social  Control 

Uses  and  applications  of  persuasion  in  various  fields  of  social  activity;  mass  media  in 
education,  business,  religion  and  politics. 
Prerequisite:   1506-0234. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0441     Group  Discussion  and  Leadership 

Principles  of  democratic  discussion  and  methods  of  guiding  and  participating  in  informal 
group  discussion  and  public  discussion:  the  techniques  and  uses  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0442     Argumentation  and  Debate 

Principles  of  argumentation;  characteristics  of  propositions,  definitions  of  terms,  logical 
organization,    evidence    and    oral    techniques;    organization    and    coaching    of    school 
forensic  programs;  practice  and  experience  in  argumentation  £nd  debate  on  current, 
significant  issues. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0461     Choral  Speaking 

Interpreting  literature  through  a  speaking  choir;  materials  suitable  for  group  reading: 
the  application  of  this  form  at  various  grade  levels;  preparation  of  selections  suited  to 
the  student's  interest. 
2  semester  hours 
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Professors:  Christmann;  Landsman;  Moore;  Morse;  Wilkes,  Chairman 
Associate  Professors:    Hyman,  Oneglia,  Priesing,  Sacher,  Shadel. 
Assistant    Professors:     Bate,    Carr,    Cooper,    Girt,    Hayton,    Knudson,    Present, 
Stevens,  Waters,  Wilt. 

The  Department  of  Music,  which  is  accredited  by  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music,  offers: 

1.  A  major  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  in  the  various  professional 
fields. 

2.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  general  students. 

A  concentration  in  Music  Education  prepares  the  student  to  teach  vocal,  instrumen- 
tal and  general  music  and  music  theory  in  the  public  schools.  The  curriculum  includes 
pedagogy,  theory,  history  and  applied  music. 

The  concentration  in  Music  Therapy  prepares  the  student  for  certification  as  music 
therapist  in  appropriate  institutions. 

The  sequences  in  Composition/Theory,  Performance  or  Sacred  Music  prepare  the 
student  to  enter  the  profession  in  his  chosen  speciality. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  music  must  have  a  departmental  interview,  aptitude 
test  and  audition  to  evaluate  their  qualifications  for  specialization.  Prospective  music 
majors  should  possess  musicality,  appropriate  primary  and  secondary  performing  skills 
and  a  knowledge  of  elementary  music  theory,  and  should  give  evidence  of  serious  music 
study  throughout  the  high  school  years.  They  are  urged  to  participate  in  choral  and  in- 
strumental organizations  in  high  school  and  to  study  piano. 

The  Department  of  Music  is  housed  in  a  building  which  includes  the  Edna  Mc- 
Eachern  Recital  Hall  seating  an  audience  of  169,  two  large  rehearsal  halls,  eight  teach- 
ing studios,  a  classroom  equipped  with  eighteen  electronic  pianos  and  teaching  con- 
soles, fourteen  piano-equipped  practice  rooms,  two  organ-equipped  practice  rooms,  a 
percussion  studio,  and  a  library  housing  several  thousand  recordings,  listening  equip- 
ment, scores  and  books.  The  music  collections  in  Sprague  Library  are  unusually  exten- 
sive. Additional  facilities  in  Life  Hall  include  six  teaching  studios  and  six  piano-equipped 
practice  rooms,  and  the  fully-equipped  Memorial  Auditorium  seating  1100.  Six  other 
practice  rooms  are  located  in  Grace  Freeman  Hall. 

The  College  owns  two  pipe  organs,  a  four-manual  Moeller  and  an  Austin  Organ  in 
Edward  Russ  Hall.  A  Rodgers  two-manual  electronic  console  and  a  Hammond  two- 
manual  electronic  console  are  maintained  in  the  music  building  for  student  practice 
purposes.   A  Putney  Electronic  Synthesizer  is  also  available  for  student  and  faculty  use. 

The  department  also  maintains  instruments  of  all  types  for  student  use. 


APPLIED     MUSIC     ENTRANCE     REQUIREMENTS 
FOR   ALL  MUSIC   MAJORS 

PIANO  PRIMARY 
All    major    and    harmonic    minor    scales,    four   oc- 
taves,  hands  together. 
I.    IV.    V    triads    and    inversions    in    all    major    and 
minor  keys. 
Sight-reading  of  a  four-part  Bach  chorale. 
Three    compositions,    at    least   one   from    memory: 
Bach,   an   invention,   a   prelude  and  fugue,   or  a 

suite. 
Haydn,   Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  a  sonata. 
A  composition  by  a  romantic  or  modern 
composer. 
PIANO  SECONDARY 
All  major  scales,  two  octaves,   hands  alone. 
1,    IV,    V   triads,    all    positions,    all    major   keys, 
hands  alone. 


Sight-reading  of  simple  material,  equivalent  to 
Hannah  Smith,  Sight-reading  Exercises,  Pt.  1-4. 

Evidence  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Ox- 
ford Older  Beginners   Book,  or  equivalent. 

Two  of  the  following:  Bach,  Minuet  in  G;  Beetho- 
ven. Sonatina  in  G;  Schumann,   Melody. 

All  non-keyboard  majors  must  study  piano  sec- 
ondary (and  take  entrance  placement  examinations 
if  there  has  been  previous  study).  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  entrance  requirements  in 
secondary  piano  be  completed  while  the  student  is 
in  high  school. 

These  requirements  represent  one  year  of  serious 
music  study. 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  other  secondary 
instruments  may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  his 
secondary    instrument    provided    he    has    compensa- 
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tory  performance  abilities  on  other  instruments.  He 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  sophomore  year 
until  the  condition  has  been  removed.  Instruction 
on  sub-credit  secondary  instruments  will  be  taken 
at  the  student's  expense  and  from  approved 
teachers. 

ORGAN  PRIMARY 
All   major  and  harmonic  minor  scales  and  chords 

through  four  octaves. 
Two  compositions  for  piano: 

Bach,   an   invention   (two  or  three  parts);  Beetho- 
ven, Chopin,   Debussy,  etc.,  a  work  of  the  stu- 
dent's choice. 
At  least  one  year  of  organ  study.    Suggested  ma- 
terials: Gleason,  Method  for  Organ;  Dickinson, 
The  Art  of  Organ  Playing;  Carl.  Master  Studies 
for  Organ. 
Sight-reading  of  a  hymn  and  a  trio. 
Three  works   from    memory:   Bach,   a   Prelude   and 
Fugue;   an   adagio   movement   by  any  composer; 
a    contemporary    composition    of    the    student's 
choice. 
VOICE  PRIMARY 
Meet    secondary    piano    entrance    requirements. 
Evidence    of    a    pleasing    voice    with    good    tonal 
placement,    breath   control   and   flexibility.    (Pre- 
vious study  preferred  but  not  required.) 
Sight-reading  of  folk  tunes  and  hymns. 
Two     songs,     one     from     memory,     demonstrating 
musical  feeling,  good   intonation  and  clear  dic- 
tion.   Suggested  material: 
Soprano:  Brahms.    Wiegenlfed;    Quilter.    arr., 
Drinl<  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes. 
Contralto:  Burleigh,    arr,.    Deep    River;    Gior- 

dani,   Caro  mio  ben. 
Tenor:  Barber,  The  Daisies;  Purcell,   Passing 

By. 
Bass-Baritone:    Franz,      Dedication;      Quilter, 
arr..    Drink   to    Me    Only   With 
Thine   Eyes. 
Any  selection  of  more  difficult  nature  from  stand- 
ard   opera    and    oratorio,    or    English,     French, 
German,  and   Italian  art  song   repertory, 
VOICE  SECONDARY 
Ability  to  sing  an  art  song  with  good  intonation. 
Evidence     of     a    voice    giving     promise     of    de- 
velopment. 
STRING   INSTRUMENT  PRIMARY 

Meet    secondary    piano    entrance    requirements. 
All  major  and  minor  scales,  two  or  three  octaves. 
Sight-reading      orchestral      music      of      moderate 
difficulty. 
Violin 

Study    materials    such    as    those    by    Mazas, 

Wolfahrt.  Kreutzer. 
Corelli.    Handel.   Vivaldi,    etc..    a   sonata. 
Viotti.    Vivaldi,    Acollay,    etc.,    a    concerto. 
Viola 
Study    materials    such   as   Wolfahrt's    Founda- 
tion Studies,  Bks.   1   and  2. 
A   baroque  solo  sonata. 
Violincello 

Study  materials  such  as  those  by  Lee,   Dotz- 

auer,  Duport. 
Golterman,  Concerto  No.  4;  Bach,  Arioso,  or 
equivalent. 
Double  Bass 
Study   materials   such   as   Simandl    (Bk.   1). 
Bach,    Minuet    in    G;    Corelli,    Sarabande,    or 
equivalent. 
Classical  Guitar 
Milan.  Pavanes  (any  three);  deVisee,  Suite  in 
D  Minor;  Villa  Lobos    Preludes  Nos.  1  and  4. 


WOODWIND    INSTRUMENT  PRIMARY 

Meet    secondary    piano    entrance    requirements. 
Chromatic    and    all    major    scales,    full    range    of 

instrument. 
Sight-reading  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class 
A  or  B. 
Flute 
Study  materials  such  as  those  by  Boehm  and 
Anderson,  demonstrating  a  degree  of  tech- 
nical advancement. 
Bach,  Handel.  Telemann,  etc.,  a  sonata,  pref- 
erably from   memory. 
Hindemith,    Debussy,    Varese,    etc,    a   modern 
unaccompanied  solo. 
Oboe 
Study  materials  such  as  Ferling,  Forty  Etudes. 
A  standard  solo  sonata  or  concerto. 
Clarinet 
Study  materials  such  as  those  by  Klose.  Baer- 
man.   Lazarus,   Rose,   demonstrating   techni- 
cal advancement. 
Brahms.   Spohr,   Saint-Saens,   etc.   a  standard 
solo. 
Bassoon 
Study    materials    from    Weissenborn,    Method, 
pp.    10-38.     Mozart,    Concerto,    K.   191. 
Saxophone 
Study  materials  such  as  those  by  Karg-Elert, 

Massis,  Traxler. 
A  standard  solo  work. 
BRASS  INSTRUMENT  PRIMARY 
Meet  secondary  piano   entrance  requirements. 
All  major  scales,  two  octaves  where  possible. 
Sight-reading    of    band    and    orchestra    music    of 
Class  A  or  B  level. 
Trumpet-Cornet 
Study  materials  such  as  Arban,  Characteristic 

Studies. 
Haydn,  Trumpet  Concerto   (any  movement). 
French  Horn 
Oscar  Franz,  Method  for  Horn. 
Mozart,    any   movement   from   a   concerto. 
Trombone- Baritone 
Tyrell,    Forty   Progressive    Studies. 
Blazevich,   Concerto  Sketch  No.  5. 
Tuba 
Arban,   Method   (bass  clef)  to   be  played  one 

octave  lower. 
Bach-Bell.   Air  and  Bourree,   or  equivalent. 
PERCUSSION  INSTRUMENT  PRIMARY 
Meet     secondary     piano     entrance     requirements. 
Sight-reading  of  orchestral   excerpts. 
Snare  Drum 

Selected  technical  rudiments. 
Timpani 
Demonstrate     ability    to     tune     and     execute 
single   stroke   roll. 
Mallet  Instruments 
All    major    and    minor    scales,    triadic    arpeg- 
gios, a  solo  piece  of  the  student's  choice. 
HARP  PRIMARY 

Meet   secondary   piano  entrance   requirements. 
Three  pieces  from  the  following  list,  or  equivalent. 
Etudes  by  Bochsa,   Pozzoli.   Etudes  Modernes 

of  Salzedo. 
Sonatas   by    Naderman.    Krumpholtz. 
Solos:   Two   French    Folksongs   by   Grandjany; 
Little   Fountain   by   Pratt;  Album   Leaves  by 
Renie  or  works  of  equivalent  difficulty. 
Candidates    concentrating    in    Music    History    and 
Literature  are    not   required  to   study   or   audition   on 
a  primary  instrument.  They  must,  however,  complete 
all    other   audition    requirements,    including    second- 
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ary  piano  and  declarie  their  intention  to  follow  the 
misic  history  and  literature  concentration.  Any 
transfer  to  another  concentration  will  require  an 
audition  on  a  primary  instrument,  the  availability  of 
teacher  time  in  the  selected  area,  and  permission 
of  the  department's  chairman. 
APPLIED  MUSIC  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
GRADUATION 

Each  music  major  is  required  to  complete  an  ap- 
plied music  sequence  which  includes  the  perform- 
ing skill  on  which  his  acceptance  to  the  depart- 
ment was  based,  and  a  sequence  in  a  secondary 
medium.  Either  the  primary  or  secondary  will  be  a 
keyboard  instrument. 

The  amount  and  extent  of  study  in  applied  music 
varies  with  the  area  of  concentration. 

Students  majoring  in  performance,  music  educa- 
tion and  sacred  music  will  present  a  graduation 
recital  in  the  primary  performing  medium  during  the 
senior  year.  Weekly  private  lessons  are  given  in 
secondary  areas. 

All  music  students  will  study  with  applied  music 
teachers  provided  by  the  College.  Instruction  in 
applied  music  during  the  summer  session  is  taken 
at  the  student's  expense.  Students  are  expected 
to  accompany  on  the  piano  at  a  level  of  their  ability 
designated  by  their  teachers,  and  to  participate 
actively  in  the  musical  life  of  the  College  and 
Community. 

PERFORMANCE   REQUIREMENTS   FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  SEMESTER 

Any    student    who    expects    to    participate    in    the 
student   teaching    program    must    meet   the    require- 
ments for  1004-7106  SECONDARY   PIANO. 
INSTRUMENTAL  RENTAL 

A  fee  of  $15.00  per  semester  will  be  paid  by 
students  who  rent  college-owned  instruments.  An 
instrument  rental  fee  will  also  be  paid  for  summer 
rental. 


ENSEMBLE  REQUIREMENTS 

All    music   majors   participate    in   performance   en- 
sembles throughout  their  four  years  of  college. 
Music  Education  Majors 
5  semesters   in   ensemble,    playing   major 

instrument. 
2  semesters  each  of  choir,  orchestra,  and  band. 
Sacred  Music  Majors 
4  semesters  in  choir. 
4  semesters  in   instrumental   ensemble. 
Performance  Majors 
8   semesters    in    ensemble    of   major   instrument 

plus  4  semesters   in  ensemble  of  choice. 
Majors    in    keyboard    instruments   and    classical 
guitar   will    select   the    "major   ensemble"    in 
accordance    with    their   secondary    performing 
area. 
Therapy  and  Music  History  Majors 

8  semesters  in  ensembles  of  choice. 
Composition/Theory  Majors 

7  semesters  in  ensemble  of  choice. 
Fulfillment  of  those  ensemble  requirements  that 
are  stated  in  general  terms  depend  on  the  student's 
skills  and  are  subject  to  approval  by  ensemble  di- 
rectors. The  chairman  of  the  department  may  as- 
sign students  to  fill  out  necessary  sections  of  the 
ensembles.  Students  may  not  participate  simul- 
taniously  in  more  than  two  organizations  without 
written  permission  from  the  chairman. 
RECITALS 

Faculty  Recitals  and  Senior  Graduation  Recitals 
are  given  in  the  Edna  McEachern  Recital  Hall  and 
in  Memorial  Auditorium.  Student  recitals  are  given 
weekly.  All  music  majors  are  required  to  perform 
in  recitals  as  directed  by  their  applied  music  teach- 
ers and  to  attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  faculty 
and  student  recitals.  All  students  must  enroll  in 
1015-0029,  Student  Recital,  each  semester  in  order 
to  free  their  schedules  for  this  commitment. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 48 

semester  hours 
I.  Applied  Music  Requirements: 

Primary  Instrument   14 

Secondary   Instrument    7 

(After   piano   secondary    requirements    are    satisfied,    student   may 
study  another  instrument) 

Conducting  (1004-0340)    2 

Spring   Classes    2 

Ensembles     6 

II.   Music  Theory  and  History  Requirements: 

Theory  (1016-0101,  0102,  0201,  0202)  16 

Counterpoint  (1016-0301) 3 

Orchestration  (1016-0102)   3 

Music  History  (1006-0307,  0308) 4 

Students  majoring  in  Music  Therapy  choose  either  Counterpoint  or  Orchestration. 

(Concentration  in  Music  Education) 

Education  (0832-0421 ,  0422)   6 

Educational  Psychology  (0832-0200)    3 

Elementary  Music  Methods  (0832-0320) 3 

Secondary  Methods  (0832-0420) 3 

Student  Teaching  (0832-0403)    8 

Woodwind,  Brass,  Percussion  (0832-0205.  0206,  0306) 3 

(Concentration  in  Performance) 

Additional  Applied  Music 

Primary     18 

Secondary   1 

Ensemble    2 

Conducting     2 

(Concentration  in  Sacred  Music) 

Additional  Applied  Music:  6  hours  from: 

Primary  (organ  or  voice)   2 

Secondary  (organ  or  voice)   1 

Choral  Conducting  (in  lieu  of  ensemble) 2 

Brass,  Woodwind,  Percussion   3 

Composition    2 

Hymnology    2 

Sacred  Choral  Music 2 

Service  Playing  and  Improvisation   2 

Repertoire  (organ  or  voice)   2 

Oratorio     2 

Administration  o^  Sacred  Music 2 

History  of  Worship   2 

(Concentration  in  Theory/Composition) 

Additional  Applied  Music 

Composition  in  lieu  of  primary  instrument 10 

Advanced   composition    6 

Secondary  Piano   1 
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Form  and  Analysis 6 

Advanced  Orchestration   3 

Brass,  woodwind,  percussion  classes 3 

(Concentration  in  Music  Therapy) 

I.  Specialization 

Psychology    9 

Introduction  to  Music  Therapy 4 

Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior 3 

Recreational  Music  2 

Music  in  Therapy   3 

Psychological  Foundations  of  Music 4 

Clinical  Experience 2 

Music  in  Urban  Society 3 

II.  Applied  Music 

Primary  Instrument   8 

Secondary  Instrument 10 

Instrument  classes    4 

Conducting    4 

Ensemble  4 

III.  Music  Theory 

Counterpoint  or  Orchestration   3 

Composition    2 

(Concentration  in  History  and  Literature) 

36-43  hours  from: 

Theory    12 

Instrumental  classes  or  Conducting 4 

Music  History  and  Literature  12 

Secondary  Instrument   8 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

0832-0105     String  Instruments  I 

Elementary  playing  skills,  violin  being  the  basic  instrument  for  all  who  lack  string  experi- 
ence; materials  and  methods  for  beginning  string  classes. 
1  semester  hour 

0832-0106     String  Instruments  II 

Higher  positions,  bowing  techniques,  vibrato;  familiarity  with  viola,  cello  and   double 
bass;  repertory  of  folk  and  elementary  ensemble  pieces  suitable  for  grade  school. 
Prerequisite:  0832-0105 

1  semester  hour 

0832-0132     Marching  Band  Techniques 

Methods,  organization  and  planning;  drill  design,  playing,  rehearsal  techniques. 

2  semester  hours 

0832-0205     Brass  Instruments 

Elementary  skills  on  trumpet,   horn,  trombone  and  other  brasses;   materials  and   pro- 
cedures for  teaching  these  instruments  in  beginning  classes. 
1  semester  hour 

0832-0206     Woodwind  Instruments 

Skills  on  clarinet,  flute,  oboe  and  other  woodwinds;  materials  and  methods  for  teaching 
these  instruments,  organizing  woodwind  classes. 
1  semester  hour 
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0832-0306     Percussion  Instruments 

Elementary  skills  on  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tympani,  cymbals,  bells,  etc.:  materials 
and  methods  for  teaching  these  instruments  in  the  classroom. 

1  semester  hour 

0832-0302     Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  Grades  K-6 

Principles,  techniques,  materials  and  methods;  child's  voice,  aids  for  off-pitch  singers, 
rote-song  procedures,  rhythms,  creativity,  discriminate  listening,  development  of  music 
reading,  beginning  instrumental  programs. 
Prerequisite:  1016-0202. 
3  semester  hours 

0832-0334     Choral  Technique 

Tone    production,    phrasing,    enunciation,    interpretation,    testing    and    classification    of 
voices,  balancing  parts,  rehearsal  routines,  accompanying  and  conducting. 
Prerequisite:  1016-0202. 

2  semester  hours 

0832-0335     Elementary  Conducting 

Baton  technique  and  clef  reading  in  orchestral  and  choral  scores. 
Prerequisite:  1016-0202. 
2  semester  hours 

0832-0336     School  Orchestras  and  Bands 

Organization;   selection,   purchase   and   care   o'f   instruments;   evaluation    of   materials; 
techniques    of    instruction;    substitution    of    parts,    rehearsal    routine;    marching    band; 
repertory  suitable  for  high  school  orchestras  and  bands 
Prerequisite;  0832-0205,  0832-0206. 
2  semester  hours 

0832-0405     Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 

Ear  training  appropriate  to  conducting,  baton  technique,  score  reading,  interpretation. 
Prerequisite:  1004-0340  and  1016-0302  or  equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

0832-0420     Teaching  Music  in  Secondary  Schools 

Philosophy,  aims,  content  and  procedures  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  music  educa- 
tion; teaching  general  music;  incorporation  of  new  methods;  lesson  plans  and  units  of 
work  for  classroom  use. 
Prerequisite:  0832-0320. 

3  semester  hours 

0832-0429     Choral  Conducting 

Professional  work  for  teachers-in-service;  tone  production,  tuning,  posture,  score  read- 
ing, interpretation  and  techniques  of  choral  conducting;  materials  suitable  for  use  in 
high  school. 

Prerequisite:  0832-0335. 
2  semester  hours 

0832-0430     Problems  in  Teaching  School  Music 

Restricted   to   those   who    have   completed    student   teaching.     Evaluation    of   student- 
teaching  experiences;  teaching  problems  and  solutions;  overview  of  music  education. 
Prerequisite:  0832-0420  and  completion  of  student  teaching. 
2  semester  hours 

0832-0431     Workshop  in  Public  School  Music 

Professional   workshop  for   teachers-in-service.     Problems   of   scheduling,   curriculum- 
planning  and  in-service  workshops  for  classroom  teachers. 
2  semester  hours 
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1004-0000     Applied  Music 

Instruction  in  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  saxophone,  bassoon,  French  horn,  trumpet,  baritone 
horn,  trombone,  tuba,  percussion,  harp,  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  viola,  violoncello, 
double  bass  and  guitar. 

A  listing  of  course  numbers  for  primary  and  secondary  performing  media  is  available  in 
the  office  of  the  Department  of  Music  as  are  suggested  course  sequences  for  the  areas 
of  concentration. 

1004-0030     Choir 

V2  semester  hour 

1004-0031     Orchestra 

V2  semester  hour 

1004-0032     Band 

V2  semester  hour 

1004-0033     Marching  Band 

V2  semester  hour 

1004-0034     Opera  Workshop 

Musical  theater  studied  through  performance;  nature  of  dramatic  music,  problems  of 
movement,  make-up,  costuming,  props  and  scenery.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  to 
lower  classmen  by  permission.  Accompanying  and  singing  roles  assigned  by  audition. 
2  semester  hours 

1004-0300     Stage  Band  Laboratory 

Jazz  improvisation  and  performance  techniques  studied  through  ensemble  rehearsals; 
creative  use  of  instrumental  and  harmonic  skills  in  the  jazz  idiom. 

2  semester  hours 

1004-0408     Chamber  Music 

Representative  chamber  works  studied  through  concert  attendance,  performance  and 
directed  listening.  Open  to  all  students  by  audition. 

3  semester  hours 

1004-0461     Project  in  Music  I— Opera  Production 

Student  production  and  direction  of  a  contemporary  opera,  folk  musical  or  original  work. 
Open  to  all  students  by  audition. 
3  semester  hours 

1006-0000     Music  History  and  Literature 

The  following  courses  may  also  be  considered  courses  in  Music  History  and  Literature: 
1015-0100,  0150,  0209,  0309,  0337,  0338,  0340,  0462. 

1006-0201     Metropolitan  Opera— Seminar  in  the  Study  of  Opera 

Study  of  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House;  observation  of  rehearsals,   lecture- 
demonstrations;   on-site   study   of  technical   aspects   of   opera   production.    Additional 
research  opportunities  provided  for  a  third  credit  hour. 
2  or  3  semester  hours 

1006-0307     Music  History  I 

Styles,  genres  and  shaping  forces  of  Western  music  from  the  rise  of  polyphony  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages  through  the  early  works  of  Beethoven. 
Prerequisite:  status  as  a  music  major  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours 

1006-0308     Music  History  II 

Continuation  of  1006-0307,  beginning  with  Beethoven;  the  music  of  the  Romantic  Era  as 
manifested  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries;  major  currents  of  the  Modern  Era. 
Prerequisite:  status  as  a  music  major  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours 
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1006-0407     Music  History  III 

Major  figures,  forms,  genres  and  styles  from  Debussy  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  status  as  a  music  major  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1006-0426     Survey  of  Music  Literature 

For  the  general  student.    Folk   and   art  song,  oratorio,   opera,   idealized   dance   forms, 
instrumental  suites,  symphonic  poem;  principles  of  musical  form. 
3  semester  hours 

1006-0462     Seminar  in  Music  I 

Research  on  a  project  or  problem  in  an  area  selected  by  each  student  with  the  instruc- 
tor's approval;  conducted  in  America  or  abroad. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1006-0463     Seminar  in  Music  II 

A  second  semester  of  work  similar  to  1006-0462. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0029     Student  Recital 

All  music  majors  must  register  for  this  number  in  order  to  free  their  schedules  for  recital 
commitments 

1015-0100     Introduction  to  Music 

Expansion  of  musical  awareness  through  live  performance  and  directed  listening. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0150     Influence  of  Afro-American  Culture  on  Music 

Ways  in  which  the  Afro-American  culture  has  colored  the  development  of  American  folk 
and  art  music. 

2  semester  hours 

1015-0170     Recreational  Music  for  the  Large  Group 

Opportunity  for  all  students,  whether  majoring  in  music  or  not,  to  participate  in  group 
musical  activities.   The  specific  character  of  the  course  will  be  determined  by  the  class. 

3  semester  hours 

1015-0209     Introduction  to  Jazz 

Jazz  as  an  American  phenomenon;  musical  materials  as  manipulated  by  jazz  artists,  the 
impact  on  American  popular  music,  dance  and  theater;  early  jazz  players  and  devel- 
opments. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0250     Sounds  in  the  City  (A  Group  Experiment  in  Music) 

The  sound  spectrum  of  the  city  with  the  expanded   ideation   of   contemporary   music; 
the  concept  of  group  or  co-authored  musical  composition. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0309     The  Art  of  Jazz 

Development   of  jazz   in   America   and   abroad,   sociological    implications   in   American 
society  and  the  impact  of  jazz  upon  contemporary  composition. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0337     The  Opera 

Styles  and  approaches  in  music  for  purposes  of  dramatic  characterization,  atmosphere 
and  plot  development;  representative  works  in  English,  Italian,  French  and  German,  from 
Monteverdi  to  the  present. 
,3  semester  hours 
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1015-0338     Orchestral  Literature 

Representative   genres   and   styles   for    large    instrumental    ensembles   from    the    early 
Baroque  era  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0339     Music  in  Modern  Society 

The  nature,  function  and  forms  of  music  in  modern  society  in  terms  of  social,  cultural  and 
political  forces;  church  music,  royal  patronage,  nationalism,  music  and  industry,  politics 
and  entertainment.   Particularly  recommended  for  majors  in  the  social  sciences. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0340     Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

The  romantic  spirit  in  nineteenth-century  and  selected  modern  works;  program  music, 
piano  and  song  literature,  and  national  schools  of  composition;  performance  and  directed 
listening;  parallel  aspects  of  literature  and  the  visual  arts. 

2  semester  hours 

1015-0351     Music  in  Urban  Society 

Organization  and  management  of  concert  halls,  opera  companies,  music  publishing 
firms  and  recording  companies;  financing  and  anticipating  the  needs  of  the  urban  com- 
munity; construction  and  acoustics  of  halls  and  theaters. 

3  semester  hours 

1015-0352     Music  and  Film 

Aesthetic  and  social  effects  of  music  on  cinematography:    enhancing  plot,  augmenting 
visual  qualities  and  focusing  audience  attention;  music  from  early  silent  films  to  modern; 
no  previous  music  or  film  experience  required. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0462     Project  in  Music  ll-Opera  Study  Tour 

Literature  of  opera;  observation  of  rehearsals  and  performances  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  and  similar  European  institutions;  the  milieu  of  opera  reflected  in  museums 
and  other  cultural  enterprises.  Open  to  all  students,  but  limited  to  enrollment  of  twenty. 
Special  fee  to  be  announced.   Pass/fail.  Available  only  in  Winter  Session. 

3  semester  hours 

1016-0101     Theory  I 
1016-0102     Theory  II 
1016-0201     Theory  III 
1016-0202     Theory  IV 

Integrated  study  of  harmony,  ear  training,  sight  singing  and  form  and  analysis.  Meets 
five  hours  weekly. 

4  semester  hours  each 

1016-0301     Counterpoint 

Polyphonic  textures,  including  writing,  dictation  and  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  1016-0202. 
3  semester  hours 

1016-0302     Orchestration 

Range,  tuning,  transportation  and  use  of  all  band  and  orchestral  instruments;  practical 
arranging  for  various  combinations  of  instruments  and  completion  of  a  full  score. 
3  semester  hours 

1016-0430     Structural  Analysis 

Formal  organization  of  selected  compositions. 
2  semester  hours 

1016-0341     Private  Study  in  Composition 
1016-0342     Private  Study  in  Composition 

Restricted  .to  majors  in  Theory/Composition. 
2  semester  hours  each 
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1016-0401     Musical  Composition 

Vocal  and  instrumental  forms,  styles  and  techniques  of  twentieth  century  composers 
in  works  suitable  for  high  school. 
Prerequisite:   1016-0202. 
2  semester  hours 

1016-0415     Theory  Pedagogy 

Introduction  to  teaching  methods  and  materials  for  developing  theory  programs  in  the 
secondary  schools. 
2  semester  hours 

1016-0441     Private  Study  in  Composition 

1016-0442     Private  Study  in  Composition 

Restricted  to  majors  in  Theory/Composition. 
2  semester  hours  each 

1017-0160     Introduction  to  Music  Therapy  I 

For  students  majoring  in  Music  Therapy  or  for  students  from  other  areas  of  music  study. 
Ways  in  which  attitudes  are  formed   and   changed;  attitudes  of  therapist  and   society 
toward  the  patient. 
2  semester  hours 

1017-0261     Introduction  to  Music  Therapy  II 

Function  of  the  therapist:  types  of  patients  usually  encountered  in  a  music  therapy  de- 
partment: Music  Therapy  I  not  required,  although  most  students  take  both  courses. 
2  semester  hours 

1017-0360     Clinical  Experience  I 

Three  months  of  training  in  a  treatment  facility  as  a  psychiatric  aide  or  assistant  in  an 
adjunctive  therapy  area:  orientation  to  hospital  practice  and  daily  contact  with  patients. 
Prerequisite:  1017-0160  or  1017-0261. 

1  semester  hour 

1017-0460     The  Use  of  Recreational  Music  in  Therapy 

Music  activities  with  handicapped  individuals:  presenting  activities,  encouraging  par- 
ticipation and  making  adaptations  for  special  types  of  handicaps. 

2  semester  hours 

1017-0461     Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior 

Concepts  from   psychology,  sociology,   biology,   and   anthropology   relating   to   musical 

behavior. 

Prerequisites:  Ability  in  Applied  Music  comparable  to  that  required  of  candidates  for  a 

baccalaureate  in  music:  4  hours  of  Biology:  3  hours  of  Psychology. 

3  semester  hours 

1017-0462     Music  in  Therapy 

Music  as  adjunctive  therapy  in  treatment  of  exceptional  children  and  the  mentally  ill. 
Prerequisite:  1017-0461  or  1017-0463. 
3  semester  hours 

0117-0463     Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  I    (Also  listed  as  2001-0407) 

Inter-relations  o^  physical   and   psychological   aspects  of  music:  perception   of  music, 
experimental    aesthetics,    measurement    and    diagnosis    of    musical    ability.     Research 
methods  in  the  study  of  musical  phenomena.    Independent  reasearch. 
2  semester  hours 

1017-0464     Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  II 

Continuation  of  1017-0463. 
2  semester  hours 
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1017-0465     Clinical  Experience  II 

Six  months  of  clinical  training  as  a  music  therapy  intern  in  a  training  program  approved 
by  the  National  Association  for  Music  Therapy. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  all  course  work  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  equiv- 
alent. 

1  semester  hour 

1018-0271     Hymnology 

Religious  poetry,  music,  authors  and  composers. 

2  semester  hours 

1018-0272     Religious  Choral  Music 

A  comprehensive  study  of  sacred  choral  music. 

2  semester  hours 

1018-0370     Service  Playing-Sacred  Music  Workshop 

Church  choir  repertory,  anthem  material,  liturgical  music,  junior  choirs,  hymn  playing 
and  improvisation;  service  planning,  organ  repertory,  organ  design;  trips  to  church  choir 
libraries  and  organs.  Open  by  audition  to  organists,  singers,  conductors. 

3  semester  hours 

1018-0371     Sacred  Repertory 

Organ  and  solo  vocal  materials. 

2  semester  hours 

1018-0372     Oratorio  Workshop 

Study  and  performance  of  representative  choral  literature  in  the  larger  forms.  Open  to 
all  students. 

3  semester  hours 

1018-0470     History  of  Worship 

Historical  background  and  development  of  religious  worship  in  Europe  and  America. 
2  semester  hours 

1018-0471     Administration  of  Sacred  Music 

Methods  for  recruiting  singers,  program  planning,  public  relations,  library  maintenance, 
stimulation  of  choir  attendance  and  motivation  of  singers. 
2  semester  hours 
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School  of  Humanities 

Wolfgang  B.  Fleischmann,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

The  School  of  Humanities  includes  the  Departments  of  Classics,  English,  French, 
German  and  Russian,  Linguistics,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  Philosophy  and  Religion.  It 
was  formally  established  by  Board  of  Trustees  action  in  January  of  1970  and  ratified  its 
Constitution  which  allows  for  student-faculty  governance  at  all  levels,  in  September  of 
that  year. 

Three  aims  are  central  to  the  School's  concern:  to  provide  concentrations  in  the 
various  disciplines  through  specialized  training,  to  accommodate  students'  interdisci- 
plinary interest,  and  to  offer  the  College  as  a  whole  those  learning  opportunities  asso- 
ciated with  humanistic  studies. 

Toward  the  fulfillment  of  these  aims,  curricular  revision  is  in  progress.  For  the 
potential  specialist  or  teacher,  major  programs  in  incorporated  departments  will  con- 
tinue and  have  been  augmented,  as  is  the  case  for  a  major  in  Italian  language  and  litera- 
ture.  Thought  is  being  given  to  broadening  course  options  within  disciplinary  majors. 

Every  Department  in  the  School  is  concerned  with  presenting  its  discipline  in  ex- 
citing ways  for  purposes  of  general  education.  New  courses  of  foreign  and  Occidental 
literatures  in  translation,  the  planning— together  with  the  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences— of  a  major  program  in  Latin  American  Studies,  and  literature  courses  in  the 
Afro-Asian  field  are  cases  in  point. 

The  School  occupies  Partridge  Hall,  a  new  classroom  and  faculty  office  facility. 
The  building  permits  the  Dean  and  a  faculty  of  over  100  to  be  housed  in  close  proximity 
to  student  and  faculty  lounges  and  classrooms.  The  School  of  Humanities  publishes  a 
student-faculty  Newsletter. 

General  Education  Requirements  for  the  School  of  Humanities  Common  Core: 

Identical  to  those  of  the  College  as  a  whole  regardless  of  the  degree  program  pur-| 
sued.  See  page  27. 

School-Planned  Core: 

Identical  for  all  students  of  the  School,  regardless  of  the  degree  program  pursued."^ 
From  at  least  4  of  the  areas  below,  select  no  less  than  3  nor  more  than  9  semester  hours 
(no  more  than  12  semester  hours  in  the  School  of  Humanities): 

Language  and  Linguistics  Behavioral  Sciences 

Literature  History 

Mathematics  Philosophy-Religion 

Life  Science  Art* 

Physical  Sciences  Music* 
Social  Sciences 

*A  course  may  not  be  used  as  both  core  requirement  and  elective. 


Department  of  Classics 

Professors:    Bock,  Chairman;  D.  Kelly 
Assistant  Professor:    Kibbe 

The  Department  of  Classics  offers  the  Liberal  Arts  student  a  major  which  includes 
Greek  and  Latin  language  and  literature,  a  major  in  Latin  and  one  in  the  teaching  of 
Latin.  All  major  programs  presuppose  work  in  sufficient  breadth  and  depth  to  permit  and 
qualify  students  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  Classics. 

Additionally,  departmental  courses  taught  in  English  under  the  headings  Humani- 
ties and  Comparative  Literature  strengthen  the  program  of  the  Liberal  Arts  student  and 
may  fulfill  certain  of  the  General  Education  Requirements. 
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Classics  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 

I.  Requirements  semester  hours 

1110-0101     Beginning   Greek   I    3 

1110-0112     Beginning  Greek  II   3 

Select  one  course  from  each  group: 

a)  1110-0351     Attic  Orators 3 

1110-0361      Historians     3 

1110-0451      Philosophers     3 

b)  1110-0262     Epic   Poetry:  Homer   3 

1110-0352     Tragedy 3 

1109-0410     Advanced  Latin  Grammar   3 

1109-0445     The  Latin  Language:    Historical  and  Comparative  Linguistics   3 

1109-0445     The  Latin  Language:  Historical  and  Comparative  Linguistics 3 

Prerequisite:   1109-0410 
Select  on    course  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 

a)  1 109-0151     Cicero  and  Ancient  Philosophy 3 

1109-0251      Roman  Letter  Writing 3 

1109-0261      Roman   Biography    3 

1109-0351      Roman   Historians    3 

1109:0361     Caesar:   The  End  of  the  Republic 3 

b)  1109-0152     The  Epic  and  Vergil   3 

1109-0154     Ovid     3 

1109-0252     Roman  Drama 3 

1109-0254     Lyric   Poetry    3 

1109-0352     Roman  Satire    3 

1109-0354     Elegy     3 

1109-0454     Lucretius  and  Ancient  Science  3 

c)  1109-0451      Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages 3 

1109-0452     Augustine    3 

II.  Electives* 

1110-0310     Greek  Composition  3 

1110-0261      New  Testament  and  Related  Greek 3 

1110-0454     Hesiod    3 

1109-0141      Latin  Review  Grammar 2 

1109-0209     Oral  Latin 2 

1109-0310     Latin  Composition   2 

Alternatives  listed  in  a,b.c 

1109-0470     Senior  Seminar 3 

1109-0478     Advanced   Readings    2 

4903-0181      Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology   3 

4903-0182     Classical  Etymology   3 

4903-0183     Classics  in  the  Cultural  Media 3 

4903-0281      Greek  Civilization    3 

4903-0282     Roman   Civilization    3 

4903-0283     Greek  and  Roman  Oratory   3 

4903-0285     Classical  Mythology    3 

4903-0375     Study  Abroad  (credit  by  evaluation) 

4903-0381      Africa  in  Classical  Antiquity 3 

4903-0382     Greco-Roman  Colonization 3 

4903-0385     Greek  Tragedy   3 


"Literature  and  Humanities   courses   cycle  over  a  three  year  period. 
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4903-0470  .  Seminar  in  Classics 3 

1503-0273     Epic  Poetry  in  Classical  Antiquity 3 

1503-0370     Seminar  in  Classics 3 

1503-0395     Ancient  Historians  and  Historiography 3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 
Latin  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 

I.  Requirements 

1109-0410     Advanced  Latin  Grammar  3 

1109-0445     The  Latin  Language:    Historical  and  Comparative  Linguistics 3 

Prerequisite:  0410 

1109-0151     Cicero  and  Ancient  Philosophy  3 

1109-0152     The  Epic  and  Vergil   3 

II.  Electives 

a)  one  course  selected  from 

1109-0121,  0251,  0351,  0361  3 

b)  one  course  selected  from: 

1109-0132,  0154,  0252,  0254,  0352,  0354,  0454  3 

c)  one  course  selected  from: 

1109-0451,  0452,  0470  3 

d)  three  courses  from  the  following: 

Latin  Language:  1109-0141,  0209,  0310   2 

Latin  Literature:  Alternates  from  a,  b,  c  above  3 

Humanities:  Classical  (any  course  4903)   3 

Comparative  Literature:  Classical  (any  course  1503) 3 

III.  Recommendation 

One  year  of  Greek  6 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 

Latin  Major— Teacher  Education 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 

I.  Requirements 

1109-0410     Advanced  Latin  Grammar  3 

1109-0445     The  Latin  Language:  Historical  and  Comparative  Linguistics  3 

Prerequicite:  0410 

1109-0151     Cicero  and  Ancient  Philosophy   3 

1109-0152     The  Epic  and  Vergil   3 

II.  Electives:   Latin    Literature    12 

Professional  Courses 

1109-0419     Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  3 

Three  courses  from  the  following: 

a)  Latin  Language:  1109-0141,  0209,  0310 2 

b)  Latin   Literature    3 
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c)  Humanities:  Classical  (any  course  4903)  3 

d)  Comparative  Literature:  Classical  (any  course  1503)   3 

1 109-0319     Materials  for  Teaching  Latin 2 

III.  Recommendation: 

One  year  of  Greek 6 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         33 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  LATIN 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  Latin  must  take  a  minimum  of  24 
semester  hours  with  at  least  9  hours  from  the  Latin  Language  course  offerings  and  15 
hours  from  the  Latin  Literature  course  offerings. 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  CLASSICAL  HUMANITIES 

Greek  Literature    6 

Latin   Literature    6 

Humanities:    Classical  4903   6 

Electives  (by  advisement)    6 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1110-0102  and  0102     Beginning  Greek 

The  grammatical  fundamentals  of  Ancient  Classical  Greek,  to  prepare  the  student  to 

read. 

3  semester  hours  each 

1110-0261     New  Testament  and  Related  Greek 

Selected  readings  in  the  Greek  koine  from  the  Bible  and  other  period  sources  (Literary 

Papyri). 

3  semester  hours 

1110-0262     Greek  Epic  Poetry 

Selected  readings  from  the  Iliad  and/or  Odyssey  and  the  ancient  summaries  of  other 
poems  in  the  Trojan  Cycle  of  the  Epic.    Supplementary  reading  in  translation.    Study  of 
the  "Homeric  question." 
3  semester  hours 

1110-0310     Greek  Composition 

The  finer  points  of  style  and  grammar  and  an  ability  to  handle  the  Greek  idiom,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  a  non-translation  situation:  readings  of  selected  Greek  literary  and  non- 
literary  models. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1110-0351     Attic  Orators 

Greek  history  and  thought  from  the  Attic  Orators  Antiphon.  Andocides.  Lysias,  Isocrates, 
Isaeus.   Supplemental  readings  in  the  original  or  translation  from  Demosthenes. 
3  semester  hours 

1110-0352     Greek  Tragedy 

The  origin  and  development  of  this  most  important  of  all  Greek  genres  through  original 
readings  from  the  major  representatives  of  this  form:  Aeschylus  (Persae  or  Prometheus 
Vinctus),  Sophocles  (Antigone,  Ajax  or  Philoctetes),  Euripedes  (Alcestis,  Medea, 
Bacchae  or  Hippolytos.)  Readings  in  literary  translations.  Attention  to  influences  upon 
other  literatures. 
3  semester  hours 
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1110-0361     Greek  Historians 

Greek  history  and  historiography  through  intensive  but  selected  readings  from  the  two 
major  historians  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.    Supplementary  readings  from  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  or  Helienica.  Supplementary  readings  in  translation. 
3  semester  hours 

1110-0451     Greek  Philosophers 

The  development  of  Greek  philosophy  from  rapid  readings  in  translation  and  original  of 
Pre-Socratics.     Emphasis    on    Platonic    dialogues    (Apology,    Phaedo,    Republic)    and 
Aristotle's  essays  (Poetics,  et  al.)    Supplementary  readings  in  translation. 
3  semester  hours 

1110-0452     Greek  Lyric  Poets 

Readings  from  the  corpus  of  lyric,  iambic  and  elegaic  poets;  development  in  theme, 
technique,  meter;  influences  on  later  literatures. 
3  semester  hours 

1110-0454     Heslod 

Readings  from  the  Theogony  and  the  Works  and  Days.    Study  of  the  archaic  period  of 
Greek  civilization.   The  structure  and  meaning  of  the  Hesiodic  literature. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0101  and  0112     Beginning  Latin 

The  structure  of  the  Latin  language  through  observation  of  the  pattern  as  it  appears  in 
sententiae  and  passages  of  connected  reading  material.   Acquisition  of  basic  language 
skills  through  the  patterns  of  the  language. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1109-0121  and  0132     The  Rise  of  Rome:  Readings  in  Latin  Prose  and  Poetry 

Latin  selections  arranged  by  theme  to  present  the  development  of  Roman  history  and 
civilization  from  Aeneas  to  Augustus:  opportunity  to  observe  the  structure  of  the  Latin 
language  in  passages  of  connected  reading. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0141     Latin  Grammar 

Structural  presentation  and  review  of  the  patterns  of  the  Latin  language  with  emphasis 
upon  practice. 

2  semester  hours 

1109-0151     Cicero  and  Ancient  Philosophy 

Cicero's  philosophical  essays  with  special  attention  to  Cicero's  role  as  a  transmitter 
of  Greek  philosophy  to  the  Roman  world. 

3  semester  hours 

1109-0152     The  Epic  and  Vergil 

Depth  study  of  the  Aeneid,  Books  l-VI.    Readings  from  VII-XII. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0154     Ovid 

The  Metamorphoses  as  a  primary  source  of  information  about  Roman  religion,  ritual  and 

myth;  selections  from  Ovid's  other  works  in  original  and  translation;  observation  of  his 

role  as  a  model  in  later  literature. 

3  semester  hours 

1109-0209     Oral  Latin 

Pronunciation,   phrasing,   reading   aloud;   intonation    patterns   in   questions-answers,   in 

conversations  extracted  from  the  authors;  rhetorical  devices  in  orations,  of  rhythm  and 

meter  in  poetry;  reading  aloud  as  technique  for  comprehension;  use  of  records  and 

tapes. 

2  semester  hours 
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1 1 09-0251      Roman  Letter  Writing 

The  public  figure  of  the  Late  Republic  and  the  private  citizen  of  the  Silver  Age  seen 
through  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0252     Roman  Drama 

Reading   of  comedies   of   Plautus   and   Terence  with   attention   to   Latin   language   and 
authors"  influence  on  the  development  of  the  drama. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0254     Roman  Lyric  Poetry 

Selections  from  the  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Horace,  with  particular  attention  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  theme,  content,  metrics. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0261     Roman  Biography 

The  biography  as  a  genre;  selected  passages  from  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Suetonius;  contrast- 
ing these  works  with  autobiographical  evidence  from  the  letters  and  excerpts  of  other 
Latin  authors. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0310     Latin  Composition 

Development  of  Latinity  in  writing;  practice  in  imitation  of  word  choice,  word  order  and 
style  of  Latin  authors;  translation  of  contemporary  material  into  period  Latin. 
2  semester  hours 

1109-0319     Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

Examination,  evaluation  and  collection  of  audio-visual  materials;  a  preparation  of 
bibliographies,  library  orders,  bulletin  boards;  guidelines  for  field  trips,  projects  and  the 
Latin  Club. 

2  semester  hours 

1109-0351     Roman  Historians 

The  history  of  Rome  through  the  writings  of  Livy  and  Tacitus. 

3  semester  hours 

1109-0352     Roman  Satire 

Reading  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  and  discussion  of  the  satire  as  a  genre  of  reporting. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0354     The  Elegy 

The  Roman  elegiac  poets,  Tibullus  and  Propertius;  the  elegy  as  a  form  of  poetic  expres- 
sion. Comparisons  of  the  elegy  in  Latin  and  English  literature. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0361     Caesar:  The  End  of  the  Republic 

Reading  from  De  Bello  Gallico  and  De  Bello  Civile  with  attention  to  Caesar  the  General, 
the  Statesman,  the  Man  of  Letters:  the  turbulence  attending  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0375     Study  Abroad 

Approved  study-travel  program  at  selected  universities,  classical  sites,  museums.    (Also 
listed  as  4903-0375.) 
Credit  by  evaluation 

1109-0410     Advanced  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition 

Descriptive  analysis  of  Latin  grammar  based  on  generative-transformational  linguistics; 
examples  from  the  classical  authors;  practice  in  writing  original  Latin  prose. 
3  semester  hours 
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1109-0419     Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

History  of  methodology,  new  approaches  and  techniques,  evaluation  of  texts,  construc- 
tion of  lesson  plans,  reviews,  tests,  the  development  of  a  Latin  curriculum. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0445     The  Latin  Languages:  Historical  and  Comparative  Linguistics 

Latin  and  its  position  in  the  Indo-European  family;  the  evolution  from  the  spoken  to  the 
literary,  to  the  Vulgar,  to  the  Christian;  characteristics  of  the  periods  exemplified  in  the 
language;  transitional  features  in  the  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0451     Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages 

The  transition  of  the  language  from  Classical  to  Romance;  literature  of  church  and  state 
in  the  evolution  of  modern  western  ideas. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0452     Augustine 

Selection  from  the  Confessions,  the  City  of  God  and  the  letters;  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  philosophical  and  theological  speculations  of  Augustine  in  the  framework  of 
the  late  Roman  Empire. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0454     Lucretius  and  Ancient  Science 

Reading  of  De  Rerum  Natura  with  study  and  discussion  of  the  relation  of  science  and 

philosophy  in  antiquity;  Greek  schools  of  thought  and  Roman  interpretation  of  Hellenistic 

ideas. 

3  semester  hours 

1109-0470     Senior  Seminar 

Independent  study  pursued  on  a  theme  in  depth  by  contractual  arrangement. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0478     Advanced  Latin  Readings 

Reading  selections,  in  the  original,  representing  an  author,  a  genre,  a  period,  or  a  theme 
complementing  previous  course  offerings;  critical  reading  a  prime  function. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 

4903-0181     Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology 

The  science  of  evaluating  a  culture  through  observation  and  analysis  of  sites  and 
monuments.  Problems  of  dating,  types  of  materials,  function  of  buildings  and  decora- 
tions.   Illustrated  lectures,  readings  and  discussion  in  addition  to  museum  field  trip. 

3  semester  hours 

4903-0182     Classical  Etymology 

Greek  and  Latin  roots,  prefixes,  suffixes  and  principles  of  word  formation  give  the  stu- 
dent access  to  meaning  and  usage  associated  with  his  subject  matter  interest.   Practical 
vocabulary  exercises. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0183     Classics  in  the  Cultural  Media 

Classical  Motif  in  today's  world.  Field  trips  to  Newark  Museum  (Roman  Glass);  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York  (Greek  vases);  University  Museum,  Philadelphia  (Etruscan); 
The  Cloisters,  New  York  (Medieval);  American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York.  A  film, 
play,  symphony,  opera  or  ballet  (as  available).  Greek  Revival  and  Roman  architectural 
borrowings  in  public  and  private  buildings. 
3  semester  hours 
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4903-0281     Greek  Civilization 

Greece's  contribution  to  Western  Civilization  studied  through  history,  literature,  archi- 
tecture, art  and  sculpture. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0282     Roman  Civilization 

Rome's  assimilation  of  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Oriental  cultures  in  the  process  of  creating 
her  own;  the  planting  of  Roman  culture  and  civilization  along  the  route  of  the  Roman 
army;  monuments  and  relics  as  testimony  to  the  Roman  penetration  and  influence. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0283     Greek  and  Roman  Oratory 

Oratory   as   a   political   tool;   training    of   the   orator;   analysis   of   selected   orations   of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero;  influence  of  ancient  oratory  on  public  speaking;  debate  and 
argumentation. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0285     Classical  Mythology 

The  classical  myths  repeated  in  the  literature  and  other  media  of  the  Western  World. 

The  origins   of  the   myths   studied   through    readings   and   art;   interpretations   of   their 

meaning. 

3  semester  hours 

4903-0375     Study  Abroad 

Approved    study-travel    program    at    selected    universities,    classical    sites,    museums, 
(also  listed  as  1109-0375) 
Credit  by  evaluation 

4903-0381     Africa  In  Classical  Antiquity 

Africa  in  the  Greco-Roman  world:  economic,  intellectual,  political  and  artistic  contribu- 
tions; Blacks  and  ancient  institutions:  army,  theater,  sport,  government,  slavery;  ancient 
attitudes  toward  race;  famous  Africans  of  antiquity. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0382     Greco-Roman  Colonization 

A    sequel    to    Greek    Civilization    and    Roman    Civilization    with    specialization    in    one 
geographic   area:    Magna   Graecia,    Greco-Roman    Spain,   Gaul,   Turkey,   the    Balkans. 
Roman  Britain,  or  Germany.    Mini-courses  elected  singly  or  in  combination. 
1  semester  hour  per  unit 

4903-0385     Greek  Tragedy 

Selected   plays   of  Aeschylus,   Sophocles   and    Euripides   read    in    English   translation: 
origins  of  Greek  drama,  religion  and  myth  in  tragedy,  the  tragic  hero,  stage  production 
influence  on  modern  literature. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0470     Seminar  in  Classical  Humanities 

Topic  to  be  selected  according  to  interest  and  leadership  potential  and  developed  by 
an  interdisciplinary  approach. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0273     Epic  Poetry  in  Classical  Antiquity 

The  Iliad,  Odyssey  and  Aeneld  in  English  translation;  ancient  and  modern  literary  criti- 
cism of  Homer  and  Vergil;  oral  vs.  literary  epic;  history,  folklore  and  saga  in  the  ancient 
epic:  basic  epic  themes  (man  as  hero,  fate,  man  and  the  gods,  etc.);   Homeric  and 
Virgilian  influence  on  subsequent  literature. 
3  semester  hours 
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1503-0370     Seminar  in  Classical  Literature 

Theme  selected  according  to  interest  and  leadership  potential  and  developed  by  an 
interdisciplinary  approach. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0395     Ancient  Historians  and  Historiography 

Selected  passages  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Cassius  Dio,  Livy 
and  Tacitus  for  critical  analysis;  assessing  authenticity  and  objectivity  while  discussing 
the  art  of  historiography. 
3  semester  hours 

ELECTIVES  TAUGHT  IN  ENGLISH' 

Humanities:  Classical*  semester  hours 

4903-0181      Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology   3 

4903-0182     Classical  Etymology   3 

4903-0183     Classics  in  The  Cultural  Media 3 

4093-0281     Greek  Civilization    3 

4903-0282     Roman   Civilization    3 

4903-0283     Greek  and  Roman  Oratory  3 

4903-0285     Classical  Mythology   3 

4903-0375     Study  Abroad Credit  by  Evaluation 

4903-0381     Africa  in  Classical  Antiquity 3 

4903-0382     Greco-Roman   Colonization    3 

4903-0385     Greek  Tragedy  3 

4903-0470     Seminar  in  Classics   3 

Comparative  Literature:  Classical 

1503-0273     Epic  Poetry  in  Classical  Antiquity 3 

1503-0370     Seminar  in  Classics   3 

1503-0395     Anicent  Historians  and  Historiography 3 

*Courses  cycle  and   may   be  given   during   short-term   or   as    mini-courses   with    a   reduction    in   credit   propor- 
tionate to  the  length  and  demands  of  the  course. 
^May  be  applied  towards  the  General   Education  Requirements 


Department  of  English 

Professors:    Radner,  Chairman;  Earley,  Hanson,  Pettegrove,  Petty 

Associate   Professors:   Barschi,   Dell,   Healey,   Jacobs   (B),   McGee,   Mickelson, 

Miller,  Prosky,  Rich,  Roberts,  Schwegel,  Spencer 
Assistant   Professors:    Barrett,    Becker,    Purr,    Gordon,    Grieco,    Khanna,    Nash, 

Paul,  Price,  Rudy,  Stuehler 
Instructors:  Anand,  Brewton,  Jacobs  (R),  Johnston,  Liebler,  Lovasco,  Schwartz, 

Slocum,  Stone 

Students  wishing  to  major  in  English  must  accumulate  33  semester  hours  of  credit 
in  this  field,  distributed  as  follows:  9  of  prescribed  courses;  12  of  required  courses  in 
American  and  English  Literature  listed  below;  12  of  free  English  electives.  Of  the  40-52 
semester  hours  of  free  electives  in  the  total  curriculum,  10  may  be  devoted  to  English 
courses,  giving  a  total  of  22  semester  hours  of  English  electives.  Since  liberal  arts  should 
extend  beyond  a  major  interest,  the  student  is  invited  to  examine  courses  in  other  fields 
which  will  broaden  and  enrich  his  interest  in  English.  Advisors  will  help  the  student  to 
determine  a  good  program. 
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English  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27,  88 

I.   Prescribed  Courses  semester  hours 

1501-0160     Art  of  Poetry 3 

1501-0260     Myth  and  Literature 3 

1505-0284     The  English  Language  3 

II.  Required  Courses: 

American  Literature:  two  of  the  following 

1501-0225     Early  American  Literature  3 

1501-0226     Literature  of  the  American  Renaissance 3 

1501-0334     American   Drama   3 

1501-0336     American  Literary  Realism   3 

1501-0337     Modern  American  Fiction 3 

1501-0338     Contemporary  American  Fiction   3 

English  Literature:  two  of  the  following  semester  hours 

1501-0245     Middle  English  Lit.  or  1501-0244  Chaucer  or 

1501-0401  Old  English  Language  and  Literature 3 

1501-0246     Renaissance  Lit.  or  1501-0354  Shakespeare's  Major  Plays  or 

1501-0343   Milton    3 

1501-0247     18th  Century  English  Poetry  and  Prose   3 

1501-0346     19th  Century  English  Romantic  Literature 3 

1501-0347     Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry 3 

Other  English  sourses  are  electives.  These  may  be  used  to  develop  an  interest  in 
any  one  of  the  following  areas  of  specialization:  Writing,  American  Literature,  English 
Literature  or  Comparative  Literature.  No  student  is  required  to  establish  such  a  special- 
ization; he  is  free  to  distribute  his  electives  in  whatever  manner  he  chooses. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1501-0103     Special  Communication  Si(ills 

New  motivational  and  audiovisual  techniques  in  a  program  designed  to  help  those  with 
writing  problems.   Equivalent  in  aim  to  1501-0105. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0105     Composition  and  Literature  I 

Selected  literary  works  from  different  periods  and  cultures  as  a  basis  for  principles  and 
methods  of  expository  writing;   a  substantial   number  of  writing   assignments   provide 
practice  in  both  composition  and  literary  analysis. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0106     Composition  and  Literature  II 

Skills  developed  in  1501-0105  used  in  criticizing  selections  of  literature  from  major  cul- 
tural epochs  of  the  Western  world;  frequent  writing  assignments;  a  research  paper  deal- 
ing with  some  aspect  of  the  literature. 
Prerequisite:  1501-0105  or  0103. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0107     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  I 

More  advanced  writing  assignments  and  more  extensive  literary  coverage  than  required 
in  1501-0105;  Western  world  literature  from  antiquity  through  the  medieval;  only  prob- 
able English  majors  or  students  with  superior  entrance  standing  in  English,  will  be  ad- 
mitted. 
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1501-0108     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  II 

Same  qualifications  required  for  1501-0107;  Western  world  literature  from  Renaissance 
through  the  contemporary. 
Prerequisite:  1501-0107. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0114     Practical  Journalism  I 

Basic  procedures  and  practices  in  a  professional  field;  constructive  use  of  and  respect 
for  the  printed  word;  writing  articles  and  correcting  copy  for  the  Montclarion. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0139     Literature  of  Social  Protest  in  America  since  1920 

Novels,  dramas  and  poetry  of  protest  against  social   injustices  in  the   United  States 
since  World  War  I;  Sinclair  Lewis,  John  Steinbeck,  John  Dos  Passes,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Eugene  O'Neill  and  James  Baldwin. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0160     Art  of  Poetry 

Problems  of  defining  and  evaluating  poetry;  representative  discussion  of  selections,  illus- 
trative of  critical  points;  characteristics  of  different  types  of  poetry;  representative  ma- 
jor poets  in  historical  perspective. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0161     Short  Story 

Short  story  as  an  evolving  literary  form;  stories  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries; 
human  and  literary  values. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0172     Western  World  Literature 

Selected  literary  masterpieces  reflecting  major  thought  transitions  in  Western  culture; 
reinterpretation  of  certain  universal  themes,  motifs  and  concepts;  the  artistic  forms 
in  which  they  have  been  shaped;  the  intellectual  substratum  that  has  given  unity  and 
diversity;  the  relevance  to  contemporary  world  understanding  and  to  the  student's  self- 
knowledge  and  development. 
3  semester  hours 

1 503-01 73     Eastern  World  Literature 

Classics  of  Persia,  India,  China  and  Japan;  attention  given  to  modern  writings. 
3  semester  hours 

1508-0182     Englishfor  Non-English  Speaking  Students  I 

Language  patterns  and  usage  in  oral  and  written  English;  needs  of  the  individual  student;" 
comparative  linguistics  examined  for  broadening  understanding  and  enhancing  facility.- 
2  semester  hours  ' 

1508-0183     English  for  Non-English  Speaking  Students  II 

Continued  progress  in  the  English  language  in  such  areas  as  listening,  reading,  writing 
and  speaking;  emphasis,  on  writing. 
Prerequisite:  1508-0182. 

2  semester  hours 

4903-0196     The  Film 

Film  art  form  as  social  force,  educational  device,  entertainment  medium;  history  of  mo-' 
tion  pictures,  film  techniques,  scenario  as  literary  type;  numerous  films  shown. 

3  semester  hours 

1507-0198     Creative  Writing 

Recognition  and  development  of  creative  ability  in  writing,  finding  best  form  and  style 
through  writing  and  criticism  by  professor  and  class. 
3  semester  hours 
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1507-0210     Creative  Writing:  Drama 

The  nature  of  dramatic  dialogue;  the  problem  of  form;  the  part  played  by  the  script  in  a 
total  dramatic  one-act  play. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0212     Creative  Writing:  Poetry 

Techniques  and  fundamentals  of  writing  poetry  discussed  and  applied  to  student  manu- 
scripts. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0214     Practical  Journalism  II 

Fundamentals  of  1507-0114;  training  in  recognizing  and  covering  news,  preparing  it  for 
print  including  page  make-up  and  copywriting. 
Prerequisite:   1507-0114. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0215     Creative  Writing:  Prose 

Fundamentals   and   techniques   of   writing    prose,   including   fiction,   essays,   and    auto- 
biography; extensive  individual  projects. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0216     History  of  Journalism  in  America 

The  tradition  examined  through  three  stages;  Colonial  journalism.  Pre-Civil  War  dis- 
tinctively American  journalism  and  modern  journalism  including  the  development  of  the 
mass  media. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0225     Early  American  Literature 

American  Literature  from  the  Puritans  to  Cooper,  tracing  the  development  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  thought  and  the  beginning  of  America's  cultural  independence. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0226     Literature  of  the  American  Renaissance 

Major  works  o^  the  masters  of  the  American  Romantic  period;  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Haw- 
thorne, Melville,  Whit.man  and  Poe;  Moby  Dick  and  The  Scarlet  Letter. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0237     Science  Fiction 

Concepts  of  the  future  as  seen  by  major  literary  figures  from  antiquity  to  the  present, 
an  opportunity  to  probe  alternate  futures. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0238     Afro-American  Writers 

Selected  works  of  Afro-American  writers,  from  Phillis  Wheatley  through  Richard  Wright; 
the  aesthetic  value;  the  political  and  social  background,  within  the  context  of  American 
literary  history. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0239     The  Literature  of  Ideas  in  Twentieth  Century  America 

Intellectual  backgrounds  of  twentieth  century  American  literature  in  fiction,  biography, 
essays  and  criticism. 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1501-0244  Chaucer 

Troilus  and  Criseyde,  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  some  of  the  minor  poems.    Readings 

in  Middle  English.    No  previous  language  training  required. 

3  semester  hours 

1501-0245     Middle  English  Literature 

The  chief  types  of  literary  activity  in  England  from  1100-1400,  including  selections  from 
Chaucer.    Literature  related  to  its  historical  and  social  context  and  to  continental  medi- 
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evai  traditions.   Where  appropriate,  Middle  English  works  will  be  studied  in  the  origin* 
language.  No  previous  language  training  required. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0246     Renaissance  Literature 

Major  non-dramatic  writers  of  Elizabethan  and  early  seventeenth  century  England;  the 

poetry  and  prose  of  Sydney,  Spenser,  Lyiy,  Nashe,  Greene,  Donne  and  Browne;  their 

individual  contributions  reflecting  the  literary  and  philosophic  preoccupations  of  the 

period. 

3  semester  hours 

1501-0247     Eighteenth  Century  English  Poetry  and  Prose 

The  literary  climate  of  the  century  that  stabilized  British  culture  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  literary  forms  and  themes  as  well  as  the  political  and  cultural  ideals  of  America. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0254     History  of  Drama  in  England 

Dramatic  literature  in  England  from  medieval  origins  to  the  twentieth  century;  all  im- 
portant phases  of  development. 
3  semester  hours 

1 501  -0260     Myth  and  Literature 

Selected  primitive  and  classical  myths  studied  comparatively;  major  motifs  and  arche- 
types; selected  literary  works  of  myth  and  the  myth-making  process  in  literature;  origins 
of  myths. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0266     African  Myth  and  Literature 

Selected  Sub-Saharan  African  myths  and   literary  works  against  a  background  of  the 
major  theories  of  myth  and  literary  origins;  the  universality  and  cultural  uniqueness  of 
the  artistic  form  and  major  motifs. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0274     Modern  Drama:  Ibsen  to  O'Neill 

Representative  plays  studied  for  individual  merit  and  for  unique  contributions  to  modern 
drama;  critical  insights  and  historical  perspective  as  keys  to  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation. 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1505-0284     The  English  Language 

English  from  its  Indo-European  origins  up  to  and  including  the  eighteenth-century 
grammarians;  the  Germanic  strains  and  the  morphology  of  Old  and  Middle  English. 

3  semester  hours 

1501-0294     Women  Poets 

Selected  poets  from  Sappho  through  Emily  Dickinson  to  Sylvia  Plath;  poets  of  the  20th 
century.    Readings  in  the  psychology  and  sociology  of  women. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0296     The  Contemporary  Film 

American  and  foreign  films  of  outstanding  merit;  plot,  theme,  aethetic  standards,  sociali' 
attitudes,  and  the  director's  personal  statement;  Bergman,  Fellini,  Antonioni,  Kurosawa 
and  others. 
3  semester  hours 


4903-0297     Literature  and  Sociology 

Literary  works  as  mirror  and  criticism  of  society,  through  sociologists  from  Comte  to 
Reisman;  individual  vs.  communal  values,  class  conflict,  conformity  and  protest,  andijiil 
the  relationship  of  literary  type  and  social  structure.  Jfe 

Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  in  English.  i  I 

3  semester  hours  !si 
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4903-0298     Literature  and  Psychology 

The  major  modern  depth  psychologies— Freudian,  Jungian,  Adierian;   literary  portrayal 
of  human  character  and  action  in  world  literature;  the  quest  for  selfhood;  the  alienated 
individual;  love  and  marriage;  parents  and  children. 
Prerequisite;  6  semester  hours  in  English  or  psychology. 
(Can  be  taken  for  psychology  credit) 
3  semester  hours 

4903-1299     Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 

Understanding  literature  by  examining  relation  between  art  and  literature;  discovering 
re-creation  of  experience  as  a  function  common  to  both. 
S  or  3  semester  hours 

1507-0313     Workshop  Journalism  I 

Technical  knowledge  of  1507-0114  and  0214  in  routine  use.   Class  and  Montclarion  office 

run  by  students,  class  set  up  as  a  news  office,  with  blocked  time  available  for  ample 

time  in  the  office. 

Prerequisite;    1507-0114,  0214  or  the  equivalent  experience  in  the  field  as  determined 

oy  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1507-0314     Workshop  Journalism  I! 

Further  development  of  the  work  begun  in  Workshop  Journalism  I. 
ilPrerequisite;  1507-0313  and/or  approval  of  the  instructor. 
33  semester  hours 

1501-0316     Reporting  of  Public  Affairs 

Practical  opportunity  for  journalism  students  to  write  news  articles  on   local  political 
■  activity.    Review  of  basic  newswriting  skills.    Report  and  analysis  of  specific  duties  and 
activities  of  local  legislative  and  judical  officials. 

Prerequisite;    One  course  in  basic  journalism  writing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
)  semester  hours 

1501-0324     American  Poetry:  Native  Tradition 

The  achievement  of  poets  within  the  native  tradition;  Whitman,  Dickinson,  Lanier,  Mast- 
ers, Robinson,  Lindsay  and  Sandburg. 
)  semester  hours 

1501-0325     American  Poetry:  Tradition  and  Innovation 

Xmerican   poets;   the    lines   of   inheritance   within   the    native   tradition;    innovations    in 
nodern  poetry;  Pound,  H.  Crane  Eliot,  Stevens,  e.  e.  cummings,  William  R.  Lowell  and 
selected  contemporary  poets. 
\  semester  hours 

1501-0334     American  Drama 

Drama  by  American  authors  chosen  for  excellence  or  representation   of  a  significant 
)  jra  or  movemene  in  the  theater. 
\  semester  hours 

1501-0336     American  Literary  Realism 

Developments  in   realism;  the  works  of  James,   Howells,  Twain,   S.   Crane,   Norris  and 
;   Dreiser, 
i  semester  hours 

501-0337     Modern  American  Fiction 

The  artistic  achievement  and  the  place  in  literary  history  of  S.  Anderson,  Hemingway, 
-aulkner,  Dos  Passes,  Fitzgerald  and  Steinbeck, 
i  semester  hours 

501-0338     Contemporary  American  Fiction 

Developments  in  American  fiction  from  World  War  II  to  the  present.    Bellow.  Ellison, 
vlalamud.  Mailer,  Wright,  Updike,  Fl.  O'Connor  and  Barth. 
{semester  hours 


1903-0299     Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 


I 
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1501-0343     Milton 

The  major  works  of  Milton. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0346     Nineteenth  Century  English  Romantic  Literature 

The  Romantic  revolt;  poets  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron  and  Keats;  essayists 
Hazlitt,  DeQuincy  and  Lamb. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0347     Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry 

Mid-  and  late-nineteenth-century  responses  to  the  emergence  of  modern  British  society; 
the  prose  writing  of  Carlyle,  J.  S.  Mill,  Ruskin,  T.  H.  Huxley,  Newman,  Arnold  and  Morris; 
the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Arnold. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0354     Shakespeare's  Major  Plays 

Representative  plays;  sources;  staging  in  the  Elizabethan  theater  and  in  the  modern; 
textual  problems,  poetic  insight  and  critical  approaches. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0356     English  Novel  to  1900 

The  English  novel  through  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  centuries;  form  and  theme  judged 
by  literary,  social,  moral  and  cultural  criteria. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0364     Contemporary  Poetry:  Auden  to  Present 

Distinctive  poetry  movements  since  the  Imagists;  study  in  depth  of  representative  poets, 
critical  appreciation  through  comparison  of  diverse  styles,  themes  and  poetic  theories. 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1501-0370-1     English  Independent  Study 

Open  to  any  junior  or  senior  who  has  developed  a  special  interest,  or  who  wishes  tc 
develop  his  scholarly  interest,  or  to  investigate  some  future  course  leading  to  graduate 
or  vocational  study.   Ability  to  conduct  independent  study  determined  by  responsibility 
and  genuineness  of  interest. 
Prerequisite:  Prior  approval  of  department. 

3  semester  hours  each 

1503-0372     Major  Women  Prose  Writers 

The  writings  of  not  more  than  five  authors  selected  by  the  instructor.  Relationships  c 
writings  and  eras;  significant  relationships  among  the  books  of  individual  writers.  Possi- 
ble figures:  Madame  de  Stael,  George  Sand,  George  Eliot,  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Virginia  Woolf,  Willa  Gather,  Colette,  Gertrude  Stein,  Anais  Nin.  Simone  df 
Beauvoir,  Doris  Lessing,  Marguerite  Duras,  Nathalie  Sarraute,  Mary  McCarthy,  Susar 
Sontag. 
3  semester  hours 


1503-0374     Contemporary  British  and  Continental  Drama 

Key  plays  emphasize  new  trends  and  developments;  aesthetic  and  sociological  values 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1503-0376     Modern  European  Novel 

Novels  by  Proust,  Gide,  Kafka,  Hesse,  Musil,  Mann  and  others  beginning  at  about  1910 
differences  between  the  literature  of  the  twentieth  and  that  of  the  preceding  century. 

3  semester  hours 

1505-0384     The  Grammars  of  English 

Review  of  traditional  English  grammar;  introduction  to  new  theories  of  grammar;  the 
place  of  grammar  in  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  and  composition. 
Prerequisite:  1505-0284. 
3  semester  hours 
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1501-0385     Verbal  and  Non-Verbal  Language 

Effects  of  language  on  human  thinking,  behavior  and  personality;  recent  studies  of  prob- 
lems of  verbal  communications. 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1501-0393     The  Political  Novel  in  the  U.S.  Since  1900 

Novels  having  political  themes  as  their  dominant  characteristic;  political  ideas  and  the 
novel;  Social  Darwinism,  Socialism,  Communism.  World  War  I.  the  Great  Depression, 
World  War  II. 

Prerequisite:  Survey  course  in  one  of  the  following:  American  Literature,  American 
History,  Sociology,  Political  Science. 

3  semester  hours 

4903-0397     Biography 

Sources  of  biography  in  letters,  diaries,  memoirs;  biographies  from  medieval  England  to 
contemporary   Pulitzer  Prize  winners;   changing   concepts   of  form;    revelations   of  the 
nature,  character  and  varied  destinies  of  personality. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0398     Autobiography 

Autobiographical  readings,  especially  in  letters,  diaries,  and  journals,  from  ancient  times 
to  the  present;  deeper  insight  into  life  and  times  of  leading  literary  and  political  figures 
for  significance  for  contemporary  life. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0399     Development  of  Black  Thought 

An  historical  and  critical  analysis  of  black  philosophical  writings  within  the  context  of 
American  thought;  African,  Afro-American  and  Afro-Caribbean  black  writers;  their  philo- 
sophical, psychological  and  ethical  ideas:  concepts  of  Afro-Americanism,  Negritude. 
Afro-Saxonism,  black  power,  accommodation  and  Pan  Africanism;  the  presuppositions 
of  black,  Negro,  colored  and  Afro-American  thinking. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0401     Old  English  Language  and  Literature 

Selected  prose  and  poetry  representative  of  the  heroic,  elegiac,  religious  and  popular 
traditions  of  Pre-Conquest  England.    Recitation  and  reading  in  the  original  Old  English. 
No  previous  language  training  required. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0407     Critical  Writing 

Major  traditional  and  contemporary  theories  of  literature:   literature  and   moral   ideals 
psychological  theory,  social  ideals,  aesthetic  structure,  and  myth;  frequent  essay  writ- 
ing applying  these  approaches,  singly  and  in  combination. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0410     Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Drama 

The  writing  of  plays,  both  one-act  and  full-length  traditional  forms  explored,  but  freedom 
allowed  to  investigate  new  trends  in  the  theatre. 
Prerequisite:    1507-0210  and/or  approval  of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0412     Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Poetry 

Advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  poetry. 

Prerequisite:  1507-0212  and/or  approval  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1507-0415     Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Prose 

Advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  prose. 

Prerequisite:  1507-0215  and/or  approval  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 
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1501-0444     Seventeenth-Century  English  Poetry 

Major  currents;  the  schools  of  Donne  and  Jonson;  the  work  of  Marvell  and  Dryden. 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1501-0446     Literature  of  the  Irish  Renaissance  Period 

Background  influences  (symbolism  and  Irish  mythology  as  sources  for  metaphors)  to 
show  the  Irish  expression  of  romanticism,  naturalism,  symbolism  and  realism.  Particular 
contributions  in  various  areas;  Joyce,  Shaw  and  Yeats. 

3  semester  hours 

1501-0455     Restoration  Drama 

Etherege,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh  and  Dryden  in  relation  to  dramatic  forms  and 
conventions;  production  techniques  of  the  era,  three  major  innovations:  comedy  of 
manners,  proscenium  stage,  the  actress. 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1501-0456     The  Twentieth  Century  English  Novel 

Longer  British  fiction  from  Galsworthy  to  Kingsley  Amis,  Joyce,  Forster,  Conrad,  Law- 
rence and  A.  Huxley. 

3  semester  hours 

4903-0460     Seminar  in  Creative  Mythology 

The  broad  humanities  import  of  mythology,  archetypal  and  related  theories  in  literature, 
the  arts,  philosophy,  religion,  science  and  the  social  sciences;  creative  participation  in 
these  disciplines;  each  participant's  continued  self-discovery  and  creative  evolution. 
Prerequisite:    0260:  Myth  and   Literature  with  a  background   in  the  Archetypal  Theory 
and/or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0463     History  of  Criticism 

The  major  figures  in  literary  criticism,  from  classical  to  modern  times;  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Horace  and  Longinus;  their  "imitators"  and  "interpreters"  in  the  Renaissance  and  Neo- 
Classic  periods;  innovations  of  the  Romantics  and  of  modern  critics  such  as  T.  S.  Eliot 
and  I.  A.  Richards. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0464     Modern  Poetry:   French  Symbolists  to  T.  S.  Eliot 

Representative  Symbolist,  Georgian  and  Imagist  poets;  theories  and  principles  as  basis 
of  modern  poetry. 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1501-0471     Teaching  English  in  the  Secondary  School 

Problems  in  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing;  securing  best  responses  from  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students;  textbooks  and  tools  of  learning;  unit  and  daily  lesson 
plans. 

3  semester  hours 

1501-0442     The  Instruction  of  Communication  Skills 

Designed  for  secondary  school  and  junior  college  teachers  interested  in  the  oral-aural- 
typing  methods  of  instruction  in  composition  and  related  skills  as  developed  for  the 
Montclair  State  College  English  Department. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0474     Modern  Drama  on  Film 

Outstanding  plays  from  the  American  and  European  theter  in  film  form;  reading  of  plays 
read  and  analyzed  as  film  drama. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0484     Metaphorical  Grammar 

The  relation  of  the  deep  and  surface  structures  of  English  to  show  the  poet  and  the  prose 
stylist  how  grammar  may  be  extended  to  enrich  and  simplify  language. 
3  semester  hours 


1^ 
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1505-0490     Seminar  in  Linguistics 

The  linguistic  approach  to  literary  criticism;  reading  and  group  discussion,  linguistic 
evaluations  of  literature;  tests  of  such  evaluations  against  the  archetypal  approach; 
linguistic  approach  to  decoding  the  language  of  the  artist. 

Prerequisite:    Designed  for  upper  class  English  majors  with  a  specialization  in  Linguis- 
tics.  Enrollment  limited. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0491     Seminar  in  Writing 

Individual  attention  and  instruction  to  the  advanced  student  in  creative  writing,  exposi- 
tory writing,  journalism  or  theories  of  the  teaching  of  composition. 

Prerequisite:    Designed  for  upper  class  English  majors  with  a  specialization  in  Writing. 
Enrollment  limited. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0492     Seminar  in  Comparative  Literature 

Exploring  a  culture,  era,  literary  approach,  theme,  author,  group  of  authors,  single  work 
or  parts  of  a  work  through  literary  masterpieces;  intellectual,  historical,  biographical, 
artistic  and  other  backgrounds. 

Prerequisite:    Designed  for  upper  class  English  majors  with  a  specialization   in  Com- 
parative Literature.   Enrollment  limited. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0493     Seminar  in  American  Literature 

The  works  of  one  American  author;  all  critical  approaches  explored. 

Prerequisite:   Designed  for  upper  class  English  majors  with  a  specialization  in  American 

Literature.    Enrollment  limited. 

3  semester  hours 

1501-0493     Seminar  in  English  Literature 

The  work  of  one  major  British  author,  chosen  by  the  department,  professor  and  parti- 
cipating students. 

Prerequisite:   Designed  for  upper  class  English  majors  with  a  specialization  in  English 
Literature.  Enrollment  limited. 
3  semester  hours 

Department  of  French 

Associate    Professors:     Klibbe,    Chairman;    Cagnon,    Roederer.    Standring, 

Szklarczyk,   Wilkins 
Assistant  Professors:  Arnau,  Glick,  Sergent,  Stetson.  Soffer 

The  Department  of  French  prepares  Liberal  Arts  and  Teacher  Education  students 
in  sound  scholarship,  culture  and  an  understanding  of  the  French  people.  Courses  are 
planned  to  provide  linguistic  skill,  literary  appreciation  and  understanding  of  human 
relationships. 

Majors  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  are 
advised  to  acquire  proficiency  in  at  least  one  other  foreign  language. 

An  attractive  option  in  French  language  study  is  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  study  abroad  must  obtain  permission  from  the 
Department.  The  country  and  institution  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  study,  the  amount 
of  credit  to  be  received,  and  reports  to  be  made  are  arranged  with  the  Study  Abroad 
Advisor  of  the  Department, 

Incoming  French  Majors  should  register  for  the  following  courses  in  Freshman  year: 

semester  hours 

1102-0150     French   Stylistics  &.  Composition   I    3 

1102-0155     French  Stylistics  &.  Composition  II   3 

1102-0155     French    Phonetics    2 

These  courses  are  prerequisites  to  all  French  Major  courses. 
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French  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 

I.  Requirements 

1102-0150     French  Stylistics  &,  Composition  I   3 

1102-0151     French  Stylistics  &,  Composition  II   3 

1102-0155     French    Phonetics    2 

1102-0201     17th  Century  French   Literature    3 

1102-0210     18th  Century  French   Literature    3 

1102-0220     Explication  de  Texte 3 

1102-0301     19th  Century  French  Literature  3 

1102-0310     20th  Century  French  Literature  3 

1505-0210     Introduction  to  General  Linguistics  3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        26 
il.  Electives:*  Select  at  least  7  semester  hours  from: 

1102-0160     French  Civilization:    Contemporary  France  3 

1102-0165     Spoken   Language  Practice    2 

1102-0202     17th   Century  Theater    2 

1102-0211     18th  Century  Theater   2 

1102-0230     French    Cinema    2 

1102-0250     Advanced  Composition    . 2 

1102-0251     Advanced  Syntax  2 

1102-0260     Origins  of  French  Civilization 2 

1102-0261     Music  in  French  Civilization  3 

1102-0265     Advanced  Spoken  Language  Practice 2 

1102-0311     Contemporary  French  Drama 2 

1102-0315     Dada  and  Surrealism   2 

1102-0330     Survey  of  Medieval  Literature  3 

1102-0335     The  French  Renaissance  3 

1102-0340     Survey  of  French  Poetry  2 

1102-0345     Development  of  French  Novel  to  1900 3 

1102-0349     French  Literature  in  the  World 3 

1102-0350     Translation   I    3 

1 102-0351     Translation  II  3 

1102-0360     French  Perspectives  2 

1102-0365     Introduction  to  Consecutive  &,  Simultaneous  Interpreting 3 

1102-0375     Study  Abroad  Credit  by  Evaluation 

1102-0405     French  Literature  in  the  High  School  2 

1102-0410     French  Grammar:    Applied  Linguistics   3 

1102-0445     Evolution  of  the  French  Language 3 

1102-0467,  0468,  0469,  0470     Seminars 3  to  12 

1102-0472     French  Language  Workshop 2 

1102-0478     Independent  Study   3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 

French  majors  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  courses  over  and  above  the  minimum 
requirement  of  33  hours. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Students  desiring  teacher  certification  must: 

1)  have  a  "B"  average  in  French, 

2)  apply  to  the  Teacher  Education  program  in  their  Sophomore  year, 

3)  take  a  proficiency  test  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

*AII  courses  not  offered  every  year. 
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Those  accepted  are  required  to  take:  1102-0419,  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary 
Schools,  3  s.h. 

They  must  also  select  the  professional  sequence  outlined  by  the  Education  De- 
partment. 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD   IN   FRENCH 

semester  hours 
A  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  required  from  the  following: 

1102-0150     French  Stylistics  Sc  Composition  I 3 

1102-0151      French  Stylistics  &.  Composition  II 3 

1102-0155     French    Phonetics    2 

1102-0220     Explication  de  Texte  3 

1102-0250     Advanced  Composition  or 

1102-0165     Spoken  Language  Practice 2 

Literature  courses   6 

French  Electives 5 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         24 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Students  who  wish  to  begin  French  in  College  should  register  for  1102-0101  Begin- 
ning French  I. 

Students  who  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  French  in  college  and  have  had: 

One  year  of  High  School  French  —  register  for: 

1102-0120     Intensive  Elementary  French 

Two  years  of  High  School  French  —  register  for: 

1102-0121      Intermediate  French  I 

Three  years  of  High  Schood  French  —  register  for: 

1102-0132     Intermediate  French  II 

1102-0101  and  1102-0111     Beginning  French  I  and  11 

For  students  starting  French  in  college.    Fundamental  training  in  the  speaking,  reading 
and  writing  of  simple  French.    Laboratory  work  available. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1102-0120     Intensive  Elementary  French 

An  intensive  course  covering  the  Beginning  French  program.  Laboratory  work  available. 
3  semester  hours 

1102-0121  and  1102-0132     Intermediate  French  I  and  II 

Developing  of  listening,  reading  and  speaking  ability  through  study  of  representative 
works  and  characteristic  aspects  of  French  life  and  culture.  Laboratory  work  available. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1102-0141     Advanced  French 

Improvement  of  language  skills  through  a  selection  of  texts. 
3  semester  hours 

1102-0150  and  1102-0151     French  Stylistics  and  Composition  I  and  II 

Skills  of  the  French  language.    Intensive  vocabulary  practice,  laboratory  drills,  grammar 
review  and  weekly  compositions,  integrated  into  an  intensive  language  program. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1102-0155     French  Phonetics 

Weekly  transcriptions,   problems  of  articulation,   rhythm,  accentuation   and   intonation; 
intensive  Language  Laboratory  work. 
2  semester  hours 
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1102-0160     French  Civilization:    Contemporary  France 

Various  aspects  of  the  material,  intellectual,  artistic,  and  spiritual  life  of  France  today. 
3  semester  hours 

1102-0165     Spoken  Language  Practice 

Intensive  practice  to  conversation  with  organized  discussions  on  subjects  of  special 
interest. 

2  semester  hours 

1 1 02-0201     1 7th  Century  French  Literature 

The  most  representative  authors  of  the  century. 

3  semester  hours 

1102-0202     17th  Century  Theater 

Plays  of  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere. 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0210     18th  Century  French  Literature 

Main  writings  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment. 

3  semester  hours 

1102-0211     18th  Century  Theater 

Comedy,  tragedy  and  the  origin  of  the  drame. 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0220     Explication  de  Texte 

Improvement  of   reading  skills   and   literary  perception  through   the  technique   of  the 
explication  de  texte,  using  examples  from  a  wide  variety  of  periods  and  genres. 

3  semester  hours 

1102-0230     French  Cinema 

Development  of  film  art  with  special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  period. 
2  semester  hours 

1102-0250     Advanced  Composition 

A  review  of  advanced  grammar  through  intensive  written  and  oral  practice. 
2  semester  hours 

1102-0251     Advanced  Syntax 

Advanced  French  syntactical  theory. 
2  semester  hours 

1102-0260     Origins  of  French  Civilization 

French  history  and  cultural  development  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0261     Music  in  French  Civilization 

Composers  from  the  Middle  Ages  (Perotin)  to  modern  times  (Boulez);  their  social  and 
cultural  backgrounds. 

3  semester  hours 

1102-0265     Advanced  Spoken  Language  Practice 

Intensive  conversation  on  an  advanced  level  on  selected  and  varied  topics. 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0301     19th  Century  French  Literature 

Principal  literary  currents  from  Romanticism  to  Symbolism. 

3  semester  hours 


1102-0310     20th  Century  French  Literature 

Representative  works  of  contemporary  theater  and  the  novel. 
3  semester  hours 
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1102-0311     Contemporary  French  Drama 

Theatre  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  present. 
2  semester  hours 

1102-0315     Dada  and  Surrealism 

The  Dada  and  Surrealist  movements;  their  influence  on  twentieth  century  life. 
2  semster  hours 

1102-0330     Survey  of  Medieval  Literature 

Development  of  the  principal  genres:    Chanson  de  geste,  courtly  romance,  drama  and 

poetry. 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0335     The  French  Renaissance 

Selected  works  of  Rabelais,  Montaigne  and  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade. 
2  semester  hours 

1102-0340     Survey  of  French  Poetry 

Development  of  principal  poetic  movements  with  emphasis  on  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0345     Development  of  French  Novel  to  1900 

Evolution  of  fiction  from  Mme  de  la  Fayette  and  Diderot  to  Zola  and  the  Decadents. 

3  semester  hours 

1102-0349     French  Literature  in  the  World 

Representative  writers  o*  Canada,  French  speaking  Africa  and  the  Caribbean. 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0350  and  1102-0351     Translation  I  and  II 

Techniques  of  translation;  English-French,  French-English.  Vocabulary,  comparative 
sentence  structure,  analysis  and  expression  of  ideas  and  images. 

3  semester  hours  each 

1102-0360     French  Perspectives 

A  French  viewpoint  on  contemporary  problems  emphasizing  interrelationships  of  poli- 
tical, social  and  economic  fields. 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0365     Introduction  to  Consecutive  and  Simultaneous  Interpreting 

The  field  of  cross-cultural  communications  (with  emphasis  on  the  French-speaking 
world)  and  practice  in  the  techniques  of  simultaneous  and  consecutive  interpreting, 
French-English,  English-French. 

3  semester  hours 

1102-0375     French  Study  Abroad 

Junior  year  abroad  in  a  French  University. 
Credit  by  evaluation 

1102-0405     French  Literature  for  the  High  School 

Training  of  students  in  the  selection  and  teaching  of  authors  on  the  high  school  level. 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0410     French  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics 

A  review  of  the  most  important  structural  features  of  French,  with  special  emphasis 
on  areas  of  interference  with  English  structure. 

3  semester  hours 

1102-0419     Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 

Lesson    planning;    evaluation    of    techniques;    demonstration    of   teaching    procedures: 
teaching  aids:  exploration  of  direct  method  and  audio-lingual  approaches. 
3  semester  hours 
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1102-0445     Evolution  of  the  French  Language 

Evolution  from  Latin  to  modern  French  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  sounds, 
forms  and  vocabulary. 

2  semester  hours 

1 1 02-0467,  0468,  0469,  0470     Seminars 

Selected  topics  to  be  studied  in  depth  with  emphasis  on  methods  of  inquiry.    Topic 
announced  each  semester. 

3  to  12  semester  hours 

1102-0472     French  Language  Workshop 

A  thorough  foundation  in  French  at  the  level  required  for  successful  graduate  studies. 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0478     Independent  Study 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in  French  language  and  literature. 

3  semester  hours 

COURSES  TAUGHT  IN  ENGLISH 

Humanities  semester  hours 

4903-0286  French  Cinema 2 

4903-0287  Modern  French  Fiction  3 

4903-0288  Music   in   French  Civilization    3 

4903-0386  Development  of  French  Novel  to  1900 3 

4903-0390  Contemporary  French  Anti-Literature  1950-1970   3 

4903-0486  Myths  &.  Images  of  Women  in  French  Literature 3 

1 102-0375  French  Study  Abroad  3 

Comparative  Literature 

1503-0365     The  Age  of  Enlightenment 3 

1503-0366     The  Romantic  Hero 3 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

4903-0286     French  Cinema 

Development  of  film  art  with  special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  period. 

2  semester  hours 

4903-0287     Modern  French  Fiction 

Major  novelistic  modes  from  the  writer-artist  conceptions  of  Gide,  through  the  "com- 
mitted" literature  of  Sartre  and  Camus,  to  Robbe-Grillet's  "New  Novel"  of  the  50's. 

3  semester  hours 

4903-0288     Music  in  French  Civilization 

Composers  from  the  Middle  Ages  (Perotin)  to  modern  times  (Boulez)  in  relation  to  their 
social  and  cultural  backgrounds. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0386     Development  of  French  Novel  to  1900 

Evolution  of  fiction  from  the  feminist  writings   of  Mme  de   la  Fayette  and   Diderot's 
literature  of  social  involvement  to  Zola  and  the  Decadents. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0390     Contemporary  French  Anti-Literature  1950-1970 

Prose  writing  from  the  "New  Novelists"  to  structuralist  fiction  and   recent  non-genre 

paraliterature. 

3  semester  hours 
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4903-0486     Myths  &  Images  of  Women  in  French  Literature 

Literary  treatments  of  female  characters  in  representative  works  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

1 102-0375     French  Study  Abroad 

A  three-week  cultural  seminar  in  Paris,  held  during  the  January  intercession  and  organ- 
ized by  the  French  Department.    No  knowledge  of  French  is  necessary. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0365     The  Age  of  Enlightenment 

The  European  Enlightenment,  principally  as  the  rational  critical  attack  on  tradition,  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  movement  of  pre-romanticism  and  sensitivity. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0366     The  Romantic  Hero 

The  study  of  the  hero  in  English,  German  and  French  romantic  literature. 
3  semester  hours 

Department  of  German  and  Russian 

Professor:    Lenel 

Associate  Professors:  Moore,  Chairman:  Schlant 

Assistant  Professors:    Lindblom,  Shore,  Soffer 

The  Department  of  German  and  Russian  prepares  students  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
in  Teacher  Education  by  offering  courses  which  give  command  of  the  two  languages 
and  an  understanding  of  the  respective  literatures  and  cultures.  Prospective  teachers 
are  required  to  take  courses  in  phonetics,  general  linguistics  and  teaching  methodology. 
German  may  be  selected  as  a  Liberal  Arts  major,  a  Teacher  Education  major  or  a  second 
teaching  field.  Russian  courses  are  designed  to  meet  special  interests  of  students  and 
to  complement  other  major  fields.  Russian  may  become  a  second  teaching  field  only 
by  successful  completion  of  certain  examinations  set  by  the  Department  for  individual 
cases.  Majors  in  German  are  encouraged  to  arrange  for  academic  study  in  a  German- 
speaking  country,  whether  it  is  for  a  summer,  a  semester  or  an  entire  academic  year. 
For  such  work  undertaken  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  they  receive  academic 
credit. 

German  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27,  88 

Requirements  semester  hours 

1103-0141  Review  of  Fundamental  Grammar 3 

1103-0151  Advanced  German  I    3 

1103-0152  Advanced  German  II   3 

1103-0251  Introduction  to  Literature  I   3 

1103-0252  Introduction  to  Literature  II    3 

1103-0351  German  Civilization  I    3 

1103-0352  German  Civilization  II   3 

Elective  courses:    Select  at  least  four  of  the  following: 

1103-0142     Practice  in  Written  German   3 

1 103-0209     Phonetics  and  Phonology   3 

1103-0309     Practice  in  Spoken  German   3 

1103-0310     Advanced  Composition    3 

1103-0315     Translation     3 
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1103-0320     Development  of  the  German  Language 3 

1103-0341     German  Literature  from  the  Origins  to  the  Reformation 3 

1103-0342     German  Literature  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  Centuries 3 

1103-0360     Modern  German  Prose  Fiction 3 

1103-0362     Development  of  German  Poetry 3 

1103-0364     German  Drama  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 3 

1103-0375     Study  Abroad Credit  by  evaluation 

1103-0380, 

1103-0381      Independent  Study  in  German  (Junior  Level) 3 

1103-0410     German  Grammar;  Applied  Linguistics  3 

1103-0441     The  Age  of  Goethe 3 

1103-0442     The  Age  of  Schiller 3 

1103-0460     Senior  Seminar 3 

1103-0480, 

1103-0481     Independent  Study  in  German  (Senior  Level)  3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  select  the  professional  sequence 
outlined  by  the  Education  Department,  including  the  following  courses: 

semester  hours 

1505-0210     Introduction  to  General  Linguistics  3 

1103-0410     German  Grammar;  Applied  Linguistics  3 

1103-0419     Teaching  German  in  Secondary  Schools  3 

They  are  urged  to  elect: 

1103-0142     Practice  in  Written  German   3 

1 103-0209     Phonetics  and  Phonology  3 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  total  of  33  semester  hours  required  for  the  major  is  re- 
garded as  a  minimum.  Majors  are  encouraged  to  take  as  many  German  courses  as  they 
wish  beyond  this  minimum. 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  GERMAN 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  German  must  take  24  semester 
hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  German  courses  listed  above  (1103  prefix  only)  and  beyond 
the  intermediate  level.  Elementary  and  Intermediate  German  may  not  be  counted  in  this 
total  of  24  semester  hours.  Students  should  consult  with  the  Department  Chairman  about 
the  sequence  of  courses  most  appropriate  to  the  second  teaching  field  program. 

GERMAN  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1103-0101  and  0112     Beginning  German  (Speaking) 

For  students  without  previous  instruction  in  German.    Emphasis  on  speaking,  with  prac- 
tice in  reading  and  writing  simple  German.   Laboratory  work  optional. 
Prerequisite:  0101  or  equivalent  for  0112. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1103-0103  and  0114     Beginning  German  (Reading) 

For  students  without  previous  instruction  in  German.    Emphasis  on  acquiring  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language.   Suggested  as  preparation  for  graduate  school  language  re- 
quirements or  for  careers  in  which  reading  knowledge  of  German  is  needed. 
Prerequisite:  0103  or  equivalent  for  0114. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1103-0121  and  0132     Intermediate  German  (Speaking) 

Continuation  of  German  0101  and  0112;  open  to  students  who  have  acquired  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  German  elsewhere.  Further  development  of  the  ability  to  under- 
stand, speak,  read  and  write  German,  with  emphasis  on  speaking.  Laboratory  work 
optional. 

Prerequisite:  0112  or  equivalent  for  0121 ;  0121  or  equivalent  for  0132. 
3  semester  hours  each 
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1103-0123  and  0134     Intermediate  German  (Reading) 

Continuation  of  German  0103  and  0114;  open  to  students  who  have  acquired  an  ele- 
mentary reading  knowledge  of  German  elsewhere.  More  difficult  German  reading  in 
various  fields;  outside  reading  required. 

Prerequisite:  0114  or  equivalent  for  0123;  0123  or  equivalent  for  0134. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1103-0141     Review  of  Fundamental  Grammar 

Oral  and  written  practice  for  better  control  of  language  structure.   Required  for  freshman 

majors,  who  are  given  admission  preference. 

Prerequisite:   0132  or  0134  with  permission  of  the  Instructor  or  3-4  (preferably  4)  years 

of  high  school  German, 

3  semester  hours 

1103-0142     Practice  in  Written  German 

Increasingly  difficult  written   assignments  to  develop  command   of  idiomatic  German. 
Strongly  recommended  for  majors  desiring  teacher  certification. 
Prerequisite:  0141. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0151  and  0152     Advanced  German 

Continuation  of  Intermediate  German  on  a  more  advanced  level.  Students  must  follow 
class  instruction  in  German,  speak  and  write  simple  idiomatic  German  and  read  and 
discuss  increasingly  difficult  assignments  in  literary  German,  particularly  in  the  second 
semester.  Required  o^  freshman  majors,  who  are  given  admission  preference.  German 
0141  must  be  taken  simultaneously  with  German  0151. 

Prerequisite:    0132  or  0134  with  permission  of  the  Instructor  or  3-4  (preferably  4)  years 
of  high  school  German  for  0151 ;  0151  for  0152. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1103-0209     Phonetics  and  Phonology 

Application  of  phonetic  science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of  good  pronunciation; 
the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet;  problems  of  articulation,  rhythm,  accentuation  and 
intonation.    Strongly  recommended  for  majors  desiring  teacher  certification. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0251  and  0252     Introduction  to  Literature 

Standard  works  of  German  literature  from  the  classical  period  to  the  present;  methods  of 
literary   interpretation;   developmental    approach   to   the    principal    epochs    of   German 
literature.    Required  of  sophomore  majors,  who  are  given  admission  preference. 
Prerequisite:  0251  for  0252. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1103-0309     Practice  in  Spoken  German 

intensive  conversation  practice  to  improve  fluency  and  increase  active  vocabulary. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0310     Advanced  Composition 

Intensive  written  exercises  to  improve  command  of  the  German  language;  some  oral 

work. 

3  semester  hours 

1103-0315     Translation 

Intensive  practice  in  the  skills  of  translating  professional  texts  from  German  into  English 

and  from  English  into  German. 

Prerequisite:   Permission  of  Instructor  and  Department  Chairman. 

3  semester  hours 

1103-0320     Development  of  the  German  Language 

Background,  growth  and  structure  of  the   German   language  from  the   Indo-European 
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and  Germanic  beginnings  to  the  language  as  spoken  today;  historical  explanation  of 
modern  German, grammar. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0341     German  Literature  from  the  Origins  to  the  Reformation 

Works  representative  of  the  Old  High  German,  Middle  High  German  and  late  medieval 
periods  read  in  modern  German  version;  the  most  important  genres  and  trends,  ending 
with  excerpts  from  Luther's  works. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0342     German  Literature  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  Centuries 

Representative  works  illustrating  the  trends  preceding  the  classical  period. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0351  and  0352     German  Civilization 

Students  read  and  discuss  orally  and  in  writing  material  on  German  history,  folklore  and 
geography,  as  well  as  contemporary  problems  of  divided  Germany:  re-unification,  the 
respective  political  and  educational- systems  and  cultural  trends.    Required  of  junior 
majors,  who  are  given  admission  preference. 
Prerequisite:  0351  for 0352. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1103-0360     Modern  German  Prose  Fiction 

Reading  and  discussion  of  great  German  novels  and  novellas  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies; the  personal  and  stylistic  characteristics  of  the  authors;  the  literary  periods  they 
represent. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0362     Development  of  German  Poetry 

The  poetical  movements,  authors  and  genres  since  1600;  the  evolution  of  forms,  such 
as  the  sonnet  and  the  ode;  analysis  and  interpretation  of  poetry. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0364     German  Drama  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

Reading  and  discussion  of  outstanding  plays  and  dramatists  from  Goethe's  death  to  the 
present;  interpretation  and  theories  of  drama. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0375     Study  Abroad 

An  opportunity  to  gain  first-hand   knowledge   of  the   historical,   social,   economic   and 
cultural  life  of  German-speaking  Europe. 
Credit  by  evaluation 

1103-0380  and  0381     Independent  Study  in  German  (Junior  Level) 

Directed  individual  study  and   research  in  German  for  junior  majors  with  the  desire, 

ability  and  responsibility  necessary  to  pursue  a  special  scholarly  interest.    (See  also 

0480  and  0481.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor  and  Department  Chairman. 

3  semester  hours  each 

1103-0410     German  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics 

A  review  of  the  most  important  structural  features  of  German;  areas  of  interference  with 
English  structure  which  present  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  American  student  of  Ger- 
man. Required  for  majors  desiring  teacher  certification. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0419     Teaching  German  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  aims,  objectives  and  methods  used  in  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools;  text- 
books, supplementary  teaching  materials,  language  laboratory,  tests,  etc.    Required  for 
majors  desiring  teacher  certification. 
3  semester  hours 
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1103-0441     The  Age  of  Goethe 

The  life  and  works  of  Goethe;  his  continuing   importance;   reading  from  all   important 
genres  in  which  Goethe  wrote. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0442     The  Age  of  Schiller 

The  life  and  works  of  Schiller;  his  continuing  importance;  reading  from  the  dramas,  es- 
says and  poems. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0460     Senior  Seminar 

Study  in  depth  of  significant  figures  not  adequately  treated  elsewhere  in  the  depart- 
mental offerings  (Holderlin,  Kleist,  etc.)  or  detailed  study  of  special  literary  groups  (Ger- 
man symbolist  poets,  etc.).   Each  student  produces  a  research  paper. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0480  and  0481     Independent  Study  in  German  (Senior  Level) 

Directed  individual  study  and   research  in  German  for  senior  majors  with  the  desire, 
ability  and  responsibility  necessary  to  pursue  a  special  scholarly  interest.    (See  also 
0380  and  0381.) 
3  semester  hours  each 


RUSSIAN  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1106-0101  and  0112     Beginning  Russian 

For  students  without  previous  instruction  in  Russian;  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and 
pronunciation.   Laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  0101  or  equivalent  for  0112. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1106-0121  and  0132     Intermediate  Russian 

Continuation  of  Russian  0101   and  0112;  open  to  students  who  have  acquired  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  Russian  elsewhere.   Detailed  review  of  Russian  grammar  and  pro- 
nunciation; more  advanced  conversation.    Laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  0112  or  equivalent  for  0121;  0121  or  equivalent  for  0132. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1106-0141  and  0152     Advanced  Russian 

Intensive  study  of  Russian  grammar,  composition  and  translation,  with  assigned  research 
in  areas  of  special  interest  to  individual  students.   Laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  0132  or  equivalent  for  0141 ;  0141  or  equivalent  for  0152. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1106-0478     Independent  Study  in  Russian 

Directed  individual  study  and  research  in  Russian  for  special  students. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor  and  Department  Chairman. 
3  semester  hours 


COMPARATIVE   LITERATURE  COURSE   DESCRIPTIONS 

1503-0381     The  Comic  and  Satiric  Tradition 

The  major  comic  and  satiric  writings  in  the  Western  tradition,  from  Aristophanes  to  the 
literature  of  the  present;  the  comic,  the  satiric,  the  macabre,  the  grotesque,  black  humor, 
melodrama,  etc.,  and  their  relevance  to  our  daily  lives. 
3  semester  hours 
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Humanities  Elective  Courses 

4903-0292     German  Literature  1890-Present  (in  English) 

The  principal  movements  discernible  in  German  literature  since  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.   Works  representative  of  important  authors  and  basic  genres  and  trends.    No 
knowledge  of  German  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0293     Russian  Culture  and  Civilization  (in  English) 

The  history  of  Russian  literature  and  culture:  outstanding  aspects  of  Russian  civilization. 
No  knowledge  of  Russian  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0294     Russian  Prose  and  Drama  (in  English) 

Russian  prose  and  drama  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present  day.    Representative 
works:  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Dostoevski,  Tolstoi  and  Gorki.   No  knowledge  of  Rus- 
sian is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0392     The  Modern  German  Novel  (in  English) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  novels  by  great  20th-century  authors  who  wrote  in 
German:  Thomas  Mann,  Franz  Kafka,  Hermann  Hesse,  etc.;  these  works  as  expressions 
of  the  ages  they  represent.    No  knowledge  of  German  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0395     The  German  'Lied'  (in  English) 

An  interdisciplinary  course  tracing  the  German  Art  Song  since  its  emergence  in  the  late 

18th  century;  analysis  of  this  mixed  art  form;  evaluating  individual  efforts  by  comparing 

different  musical  settings  of  the  same  poem.   Neither  knowledge  of  German  nor  musical 

sophistication  is  necessary. 

Prerequisite:  None,  but  the  student  should  be  interested  in  listening  to  serious  music 

and  studying  German  lyric  poetry  in  English  translation;  access  to  a  record  player  is 

desirable. 

3  semester  hours 

Important  note:  German  majors  may  count  as  a  major  elective  one  and  only  one  of  the 

German  courses  from  the  above  group  (i.e.  0292,  0392  or  0395). 

Department  of  Linguistics 

Professor:  R.   Miller 

Assistant  Professors:    Knecht,  Chairman;  Seegmiller,  Susi 

Instructor:    Ngunjiri 

Participating  Faculty  from   other  departments:    Professor   D.   Kelly   (Classics); 

Assistant  Professors:    Haupt  (Psychology),   Klein   (Anthropology) 

The  course  offerings  of  the  Linguistics  Department  reflect  the  variety  and  extent  of 
one  of  the  most  critical  preoccupations  of  the  twentieth  century.  Interested  students  can 
pursue  the  scientific  study  of  language  in  degrees  of  concentration  and  areas  of  spe- 
cialization according  to  their  needs  and/or  desires. 

Since  language  penetrates  virtually  every  facet  of  our  experience,  the  Depart- 
ment makes  available  to  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  anthropology,  sociology,  psy- 
chology, philosophy,  English,  foreign  languages,  speech,  mathematics,  education 
teaching-English-as-a-foreign-language,  etc.,  courses  dealing  with  the  important  contri- 
butions of  linguistics  to  these  disciplines.  The  inherently  interdisciplinary  character  of 
linguistics  suggests  that  students  in  these  fields  may  wish  to  consider  interdisciplinary 
studies  involving  some  degree  of  concentration  in  linguistics. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1505-0210     Introduction  to  General  Linguistics 

The  nature  and  structure  of  language;  the  basic  techniques  for  analyzing  linguistic  struc- 
tures; phonological,  syntactic  and  semantic  structure  of  languages;  language  and  dia- 
lects; language  change;  the  comparative  method  in  linguistics;  human  and  animal  com- 
munication; differences  between  ifirst  and  second  language  learning. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0220     Structure  of  American  English 

The  structure  of  American  English:  phonology,  morphology,  syntax;  geographical  and 
social  dialects;  various  speaking  and  writing  styles.   Traditional,  structural  and  transfor- 
mational approaches  to  grammar. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0230     Phonetics  and  Phonological  Theory 

How  sounds  are  produced  in  various  languages,  their  acoustic  properties,  classification 
and  description.  Workbook  problems  based  on  many  languages. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0245     Language  and  Culture 

Language  in  its  cultural  context.  Relationship  of  linguistic  to  non-linguistic  variables: 
ethnosemantics,  componential  analysis,  glottochronology,  linguistic  relativity  principle. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0260     Dialectology 

Principles  of  dialect  study;  application  to  American  dialects.  The  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  American  dialects  in  historical,  literary,  regional,  social  and  urban  perspectives. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0270     History  of  Linguistics 

Linguistics  from  the  ancient  Sanskrit  grammarians  to  the  present.  Present-day  'schools': 
structuralism,  glossematics,  Prague  school,  London  school,  tagmemics,  stratificational 
grammar,  transformational  grammar. 

2  semester  hours 

1505-0280     Bilingualism 

Compound  and  coordinate  bilingualism:  attitudes,  motivation,  etc.;  functions  of  lan- 
guages in  multilingual  settings;  problems  of  newly-independent,  multilingual  nations  in 
establishing  national  and  standardized  languages;  analysis  of  bilingual  speech;  prob- 
lems of  educating  minority  groups  in  this  country  whose  native  language  is  not  English. 

3  semester  hours 

1505-0310     Structural  Grammar 

Principles  of  structural  grammar,  including  its  offshoot,  tagmemics.   Word  formation  and 
overt  sentence  structure  of  familiar  and  exotic  languages.   Segmentation  and  classifica- 
tion of  meaningful  elements  according  to  specific  formal  criteria.    Workbook  problems 
based  on  many  languages. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0320     Transformational  Grammar 

Problems  of  writing  grammars  that  generate  all  and  only  the  grammatical  sentences  of 
a  language.    Knowledge  and  performance  in  language;  underlying  and  surface  struc- 
tures; the  theory  and  goals  of  linguistic  description.    Workbook  problems  from  various 
languages,  but  emphasis  on  English. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0325     Contrastive  Linguistics 

Comparison   of  the   phonological,   grammatical   and   lexical   structures   of   English   with 
those  of  other  languages;  problems  of  learning  a  foreign   language  due  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  native  language. 
3  semester  hours 
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1505-0330     Sociolinguistics 

Correlations  between  language  varieties,  their  functions  in  particular  settings,  and  the 
characteristics  of  their  speakers.    Emphasis  on  Black  English.   The  role  of  second  lan- 
guages within  a  society:  pidgins,  Creoles,  lingua  francas,  diglossia,  etc. 
2  semester  hours 

1505-0340     Linguistics  and  Literary  Analysis 

Contribution  of  linguistics  to  our  understanding  of  the  poetic  process.   Writing  'literary » 
grammars'  that  account  for  our  intuitions  about  the  poetic  or  prose  style  author,  literary* 
work  or  genre.  Contributions  of  transformational  grammar  to  the  problems  of  style;  trans- 
formational grammar  and  metrics. 

2  semester  hours 

1505-0370     Comparative  and  Historical  Linguistics 

Similarities  and  differences  among  languages  and  language  families  at  one  point  in 
time  and  as  these  develop  in  time;  reconstructing  the  common  ancestor  of  related  lan- 
guages and  determining  general  laws  of  linguistic  change. 

3  semester  hours 

1505-0410     Linguistics  and  Philosophy 

The  joint  contribution  of  generative  grammar  and  analystic  philosophy  toward  solving 
problems  shared  by  linguistics  and  philosophy.   Theory  of  performatives;  the  problems 
of  meaning,  reference,  synonymy,  necessity,  analyticity;  the  innateness  hypothesis. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0420     Mathematical  Linguistics 

Formal  models  of  generative  grammars  and  abstract  automata.    The  application  of  set 
theory,  symbolic  logic,  theory  of  relations,  Boolean  algebra,  etc.  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guage. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0430     Field  Methods 

Collecting  linguistic  data  from  an  informant;  human  factors  in  field  work;  qualifications 
of  the  informant;  elicitation  techniques. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0440     Structures  and  Origins  of  the  Romance  Languages 

The  linguistic  features  of  the  modern  Romance  languages;  their  emergence  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  continuous  differentiation,  and  similarities  and  differences  2000  years 
later. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0441     Comparative  Study  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Romance  Languages 

Processes  of  linguistic  change  in  the  Romance  field  as  established  by  the  comparative 
method;  Proto-Romance  and  other  intermediate  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  Romance 
languages;  sample  downtracing  to  the  modern  forms. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0250     Psycholinguistics 

The  study  of  language  through  linguistic,  behavioral  and  cognitive  methods.    Basic  lin- 
guistic ideas  for  the  explication  of  problems  in  grammar,  cognitive  structure,  semantic 
meaning  and  speech  production  and  comprehension. 
Prerequisites:  2001-0105  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0463     Anthropological  Linguistics 

Analysis  of  linguistic  systems  through  the  use  of  informants  (native  speakers)  of  non- 
Indo-European  languages,  and  through   published  data  from  Amerindian  and  African 
languages;  the  relationship  of  linguistic  structure  and  theory  to  cultural  systems;  indi- 
vidual student  field  experience;  readings  and  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100  or  1505-0210 
3  semester  hours 
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The  Department  also  offers  an  introductory  language  course  for  the  general  student, 
and  courses  in  foreign  language  methodology,  in  English  for  speakers  of  other  languages 
(ESOL),and  inSwahili: 

1505-0290     Foundations  of  Language 

Historical  perspective  on  language  studies,  especially  on  Indo-European  linguistics  in 
the  19th  century;  foreign  language  patterns,  and  the  processes  of  linguistic  change.  A 
rich  fund  of  general  knowledge  to  strengthen  the  student's  grasp  of  linguistic  principles. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0401     Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Language  in  Elementary  School 

Procedures  for  teaching  children  in  elementary  school  to  understand  a  spoken  foreign 
language,  and  to  speak  it  with  a  correct  pronunciation;  exposing  children  to  a  foreign 
culture  by  means  of  songs,  stories,  realia,  etc. 

2  semester  hours 

1505-0419     The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools 

New  approaches  to  foreign  language  teaching.  Techniques  and  procedures  for  teaching 
all  four  language  skills.  Enrichment  through  audio-visual  and  electronic  aids.  Collateral 
reading,  lesson  planning,  and  organizing  of  teaching  materials  required. 

3  semester  hours 

1508-0111     English  For  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL  I) 

For  students  who  are  not  native  speakers  of  English.    Language  majors  who   have  a 
weakness  in  English  will  be  required  to  take  ESOL  I  and  ESOL  II.    ESOL  I  develops  all 
four  language  skills,  especially  listening  and  speaking;  intensive  practice  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  vocabulary-building. 
3  semester  hours 

1508-0112     English  For  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  II  (ESOL  II) 

Continued  development  of  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  writing.  Each  student  prepares  a  research  paper. 
3  semester  hours 

1116-0101  and  0102     Elementary  Swahili  I  and  II 

For  students  who  wish  to  start  Swahili  in  college;  all  four  linguistic  skills— understanding, 
speaking,  reading  and  writing. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1116-0201  and  0202     Intermediate  Swahili  I  and  II 

Thorough  review  of  Swahili  grammar.    Introduction  to  Swahili  civilization  and  literature 

through  reading  passages.    Intensive  laboratory  drills  in  pronunciation  and  grammatical 

structure. 

Prerequisites:  1116-0101  and  1116-0102  or  equivalents. 

3  semester  hours  each 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 

The  Linguistics  Department  offers  a  24  semester  hour  program  leading  to  certifica- 
tion in  English  (second  teaching  field)  with  a  strong  component  of  linguistics  courses. 
The  program  will  benefit  those  students  who  wish  to  teach  English  to  speakers  of  other 
languages.  Linguistics  0210,  0220  and  0325  are  required,  as  are  TESL  Methods  and  Field 
Experience,  described  below.  Electives  will  be  identified  for  the  student  by  a  member  of 
the  Linguistics  staff. 

1508-0403     Methods  and  Materials  of  TesI 

The  basic  audio-lingual  approach,  with  applications  and  implications  for  specific  ESL 
situations  (in  particular  the  large  New  Jersey  urban  population  of  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple).  What  can  be  done  at  various  levels  of  English  with  various  kinds  of  students,  both 
children  and  adults. 
3  semester  hours 
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1508-0430     Field  Experience 

Opportunity  for  teaching  English  as  a  second  language  will  be  arranged  for  each  student 
in  the  program. 
1-3  semester  hours 

Department  of  Spanish  and  Italian 

Professors:  Fulton,  Chairman;  Glantz-Schneider 

Assistant  Professors:  Barbeito,  Battista,  Bollettino,  Hwang,  Levine,  Prieto, 

Rambaldo,  Susi 
Instructors:  Armand,   Bove,   Engelbert,  Garfield,   McCormick,   Mendez,   Milszyn, 

Mine,  Valdovinos 

The  Department  of  Spanish  and  Italian  develops  sound  scholarship  by  providing 
the  student  with  linguistic  fluency  and  awareness  and  understanding  of  Italian  art  and 
Hispanic  cultures  through  the  study  of  their  languages,  literatures  and  cultural  histories. 

Majors  in  Italian  or  Spanish  choose  an  area  of  concentration  in  Italian  language, 
literature  and  culture;  the  Spanish  language;  Peninsular  Spanish  literature  and  culture; 
or  Spanish-American  literature  and  culture. 

Departmental  majors  are  urged  to  spend  a  year,  a  semester  or  a  summer  studying 
in  Italy  or  a  Spanish-speaking  country.  This  study  should  be  planned  for  the  junior  year; 
students  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  department  chairman.  Upon  returning  to  the 
college  they  must  present  a  transcript  from  the  institution  abroad  with  a  minimum  grade 
equivalent  to  a  C  in  all  courses  submitted  for  credit.  The  departmental  Committee  for 
Study  Abroad  will  make  arrangements  regarding  institution,  courses,  credit,  etc. 

Non-majors  in  the  department  are  also  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  Study 
Abroad  program  on  a  limited  basis. 

Majors  who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  studies  are  urged  to  acquire  proficiency  in 
at  least  one  additional  Romance  language  and  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tions in  their  senior  year. 

Required  for  all  Spanish  and  Italian  majors: 
1505-0210     Introduction  to  General  Linquistics 

3  semester  hours 

Spanish  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 

I.  Requirements:   Select  18  hours  from  the  following  semester  hours 

1505-0210  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics   3 

1105-0141  Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition 3 

1105-0151  Spanish  Literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 3 

1105-0252  Spanish-American  Literature  since  1800 3 

1105-0260  Spanish  Cultural  History  3 

1105-0270  Spanish-American  Cultural   History 3 

1105-0310  Advanced  Composition    3 

II.  Electives:  15  hours  from  the  following 
Peninsular  Spanish  Literaure 

1105-0152     The  Middle  Ages  to  the  18th  Century 3  i 

1105-0255     Spanish  Poetry  from  its  Origins  to  the  Present 3  I 

1105-0460     El  Quijote    3  , 

1105-0369     The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age 3  ! 

1105-0372     Spanish  Prose  of  the  19th  Century 3 

1105-0371     Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama  of  the  19th  Century 3 
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1105-0365     Spanish  Novel  of  the  20th  Century 3 

1 105-0465     Spanish  Theater  of  the  20th  Century 3 

1105-0470     Senior  Research  Seminar  -  Spain 3 

Spanish-American  Literature 

1105-0251  Spanish-American  Literature  to  1800   3 

1105-0367  Spanish-American  Essayists 3 

1105-0265  The  Spanish-American  Novel 3 

1105-0471  Contemporary  Trends  in  the  Spanish-American  Novel 3 

1105-0370  Contemporary  Spanish-American   Poetry    3 

1105-0368  Contemporary  Spanish-  American  Short  Story 3 

1105-0466  Contemporary  Spanish-American  Theater   3 

1105-0475  Senior  Research  Seminar  -  Spanish  America 3 

Language 

1105-0209  Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics   3 

1105-0309  Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language 3 

1105-0445  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Language   3 

1105-0410  Spanish  Grammar:   Applied  Linguistics 3 

Additional  electives 

1105-0221     Commercial  Spanish  3 

1105-0360     Spanish  Community  Program   3 

1 105-0375     Study  Abroad Credit  by  evaluation 

1 105-0480     Independent  Study   3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         33 
TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  elect  the  following  courses 

1105-0209     Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics   3 

1105-0419     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools  3 

1105-0410     Spanish  Grammar:   Applied  Linguistics 3 

SECONDTEACHING  FIELD  IN  SPANISH 

1105-0141  Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition 3 

1105-0209  Introduction  to  Phonetics   3 

1105-0309  Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language 3 

1105-0410  Spanish  Grammar:    Applied  Linguistics   3 

1105-0310  Advanced  Composition    3 

1105-0260  Spanish  Cultural  History,  or 3 

1105-0270  Spanish-American  Cultural   History   3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         18 
Electives  in  Literature  courses: 6 

REQUIRED  TOTAL  FOR  SECOND  FIELD         24 

Additional  requirement 

If  the  student  has  not  studied  a  teaching  methods  course  in  a  foreign  language,  he 
must  elect,  in  addition,  1105-0419,  The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools  (3  s.h.). 


SPANISH  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1105-0101  and  0112     Beginning  Spanish 

For  students  with  no  previous  Spanish.   Training  in  understanding,  speaking  and  writing 

the  language. 

Prerequisite:   Spanish  0101  or  equivalent  for  Spanish  0112. 

3  semester  hours 


I 
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1105-0120     Comprehensive  Review  of  Beginning  Spanish 

For  students  who  have  studied  one  or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish  and  who  score 
below  450  on  College  Board  Achievement  Test.    Basically  the  first  year  course  tele- 
scoped into  one  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0121  and  0132     Intermediate  Spanish 

A  continuation  of  the  Beginning  Spanish  courses  to  strengthen  the  four  language  skills. 
Prerequisites:  Spanish  0112  or  0120  or  equivalent  for  0121;  Spanish  0121   or  equivalent 
for  0132. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1105-0140     Comprehensive  Review  of  Intermediate  Spanish 

For  students  with  three  or  four  years  of  high  school  Spanish  with  scores  between  500 
and  600  on  College  Board  Achievement  Test.    Basically  the  two  intermediate  courses 
telescoped  into  one  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0141     Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition 

For  an  active  command  of  the  language  by  means  of  oral  and  written  exercises,  and  a 
thorough  review  of  grammar,  vocabulary  and  idioms.    Required  for  all  majors. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0132  or  0140  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0151     Spanish  Literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

Survey  course;  representative  works  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.    Class  discussions 
lead  to  analysis  of  literary  works.   Required  for  majors. 
Prerequisite:   Spanish  0132  or  0140  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0152     Spanish  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  18th  Century 

Survey  Course;  representative  works  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  18th  century. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0260  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1 1 05-0209     Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics 

Spanish  phonetics  and  phonemics:   theory  and  practice;  comparative  analysis  of  Span- 
ish and  English  phonology.  The  language  laboratory  is  used  extensively. 
Prerequisite:   Spanish  0132  or  0140  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0221     Commercial  Spanish 

For  students  interested  in  the  business  field:  styles  of  letter  writing,  vocabulary  peculiar 
to  business,  legal  terminology.    Emphasis  on  written  fluency  and  expression. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0141  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1 1 05-0251     Spanish- American  Literature  to  1 800 

A  study  of  Spanish-American  literature  from  its  colonial  origins  to  the  latter  part  of 

the  19th  century. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  0270  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1105-0252     Spanish-American  Literature  since  1800 

Spanish-American  literature  from  1880  to  the  contemporary  period.   Required  for  majors. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0132  or  0140  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 
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1105-0255     Spanish  Poetry  from  its  Origins  to  the  Present 

Versification  and  poetic  language  and  forms,  with  emphasis  on  the  literary  movements 

of  peninsular  Spain. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  0260  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1105-0260     Spanish  Cultural  History 

The  political,  social,  philosophical,  literary  and  artistic  ideas  and  institutions  of  Spain. 

Required  for  majors. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  0132  or  0140  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1105-0265     The  Spanish-American  Novel 

Development  of  the  Spanish-American  novel  up  to  1945. 
Prerequisites:  Spanish  0141  and  0252  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0270     Spanish-American  Cultural  History 

Development  of  the  politics  art  and  philosophy  of  the  Spanish-speaking  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.   Required  for  majors. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0132  or  0140  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0309     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language 

Practice  in  spoken  Spanish  through  assigned  topics  and   participation   in  discussions 
about  daily  life  and  world  events;  gives  a  competence  in  Spanish  as  an  instrument  of 
oral  expression.  Classes  limited  to  ten  students. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0141  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0310     Advanced  Composition 

To  improve  the  student's  mastery  of  the  language  through  written  and  oral  exercises; 
review  of  advanced  grammar.   Required  for  majors. 
Prerequisite:   Spanish  0141  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0360     Spanish  Community  Program 

Interdisciplinary  approach  to  field  work  in  underprivileged  area  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing communities  in  New  Jersey.   Open  to  anyone  in  the  College  with  working  knowledge 
of  Spanish.    9  semester  hours  will  be  given  by  the  Spanish  Department  and  two  other 
departments  selected  by  the  student. 
Prerequisite:  Previous  consultation  with  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0365     Spanish  Novel  of  the  20th  Century 

The  modern  novel  in  Spain  beginning  with  the  Generacion  del  '98. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  0151  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0367     Spanish-American  Essayists 

The  role  of  the  essay  in  Spanish-American  life  and  culture.    Studies  of  selected  modern 

essayists. 

Prerequisite:   Spanish  0252  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1105-0368     Contemporary  Spanish-American  Short  Story 

Trends  in  the  contemporary  short  story;  the  short  story  as  an  important  genre  in  Span- 
ish-American letters. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0252  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 
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1105-0369     The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age 

Representative  dramatists  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro:  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de 
Alarcon  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0260  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0370     Contemporary  Spanish-American  Poetry 

Leading  20th  century  poets  beginning  with  Dario,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  Modern- 

ismo. 

Prerequisites:  Spanish  0252  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1105-0371     Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama  of  the  19th  Century 

A  critical  study  of  the  main  works  of  this  century  from  the  Duque  de  Rivas  and  Espron- 
ceda  to  Echegaray  and  Galdos. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0151  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0372     Spanish  Prose  of  the  19th  Century 

The  main  works  in  Romanticism,  Realism  and  Naturalism  in  19th  century  Spain. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0151  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0375     Study  Abroad 

Study  at  a  University  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country  to  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
historical,  social,  economic  and  cultural  life  of  an  Hispanic  country. 
Prerequisites:  Permission  of  department  chairman. 
Credit  by  evaluation 

1105-0410     Spanish  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics 

Structural  features  of  Spanish;  areas  of  interference  with  English  structure  which  pre- 
sent the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of  Spanish. 
Prerequisites:    Spanish  0310  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0419     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 

Values  and  aims  in  foreign  language  teaching,  survey  of  methods,  pronunciation,  read- 
ing, grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  supervised  study,  etc.    Readings  and  dis- 
cussions, lesson  planning  and  demonstrations,  and  organization  of  material  for  student 
teaching.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0445     The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Language 

The  development  of  the  Spanish  language  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day,  within  the 
framework  of  other  neo-Latin  languages,  the  phonological  and  structural  changes  which 
occurred  through  historical  development. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0310  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0460     EIQuijote 

The  literary  and  social  background,  structure,  themes  and  style  of  El  Quijote  as  a  mas- 
terpiece. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  0260  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0465     Spanish  Theater  of  the  20th  Century 

Principal  trends  of  the  Spanish  theater  from  Benavente  to  the  contemporary  dramatists. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0151. 
3  semester  hours 
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1105-0466     Contemporary  Spanish-American  Theater 

The  principal  movements  of  the  theater  in  Spanish  America  in  the  20th  century. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0252. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0470     Senior  Research  Seminar:  Spain 

Selected  topics  from  Spanish  literature  acquaint  the  student  with  the  techniques  of 

literary  research. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  majors  only. 

3  semester  hours 

1105-0471     Contemporary  Trends  in  the  Spanish-American  Novel 

The  contemporary  novel  in  Spanish  America,  with  emphasis  on  the  neuva  novela. 
Prerequisites:  Spanish  0252  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0472     Puerto  Rican  Literature  and  Thought 

Insight  into  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Caribbean  Hispanic  world;  contempo- 
rary Puerto  Rican  writers  and  the  emergent  Puerto  Rican  influence  in  the  United  States 
metropolitan  areas. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0252. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0475     Senior  Research  Seminar:  Spanish  America 

Selected  topics  from  Spanish-American  literature  acquaint  the  student  with  the  tech- 
niques of  literary  research. 
Prerequisites:  Senior  majors  only. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0480     Independent  Study 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in  Spanish.  Open  to  students  with  a  3.0  comu- 
lative  average  in  at  least  9  semester  hours  of  Spanish  electives. 
Prerequisites:  24  hours  of  major  Spanish  credits. 
3  semester  hours 


PORTUGUESE  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1125-0101  and  0112     Beginning  Portuguese 

For  students  with  no  previous  study  of  Portuguese;  training  students  to  understand, 

speak,  read  and  write  the  language. 

Prerequisite:  Portuguese  0101  or  equivalent  for  0112. 

3  semester  hours  each 

1125-0121  and  0132     Intermediate  Portuguese 

Strengthening  basic  language  skills,  as  established  in  the  beginning  courses,  through 
more  advanced  grammar  and  selected   readings.    Prerequisites:    Portuguese  0112   or 
equivalent  for  0121,  and  Portuguese  0121  or  equivalent  for  0132. 
3  semester  hours  each 

Italian  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 

I.  Requirements   semester  hours 

1104-0141      Italian  Grammar  and  Composition   3 

1104-0310     Advanced  Composition    3 

1104-0151     Studies  in  Italian  Literature:   18th  through  20th  Centuries 3 

1104-0152     Studies  in  Italian  Literature:    Origins  to  18th  Century  3 

1505-0210     Introduction  to  General  Linguistics 3 
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II.   Electives:  21  semester  hours  from 

1104-0251,  0252     Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance 6 

1104-0309     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language  3 

1104-0351,  0352     Italian  Literature  of  the  20th  Century 6 

1104-0361,  0362     Italian  Literature  of  the  19th  Century 6 

1104-0371     Italian  Literature  of  the  13th  and  14th  Centuries 3 

1104-0375     Independent  Study   3 

1104-0377     Italian  Literature  of  the  18th  Century 3 

1104-0410     Italian  Grammar:    Applied  Linguistics 3 

1 104-0462     Dante  Seminar   3 

1104-0470     Senior  Seminar    3 

1 104-0478     Study  Abroad  Credit  by  evaluation 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  elect  the  following  courses 

1104-0309     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language 3 

1104-0410     Italian  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics 3 

1104-0419     The  Teaching  of  Italian  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  ITALIAN 

1104-0141      Italian  Grammar  and  Composition 3 

1104-0310     Advanced  Composition    3 

1104-0410     Italian  Grammar:    Applied  Linguistics  3 

1104-0309     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language   3 

1104-0151     Studies  in  Italian  Literature:   18th  through  20th  Centuries 3 

1104-0152     Studies  in  Italian  Literature:    Origins  to  18th  Century 3 

Electives  in  Italian  Courses  6 

REQUIRED  TOTAL  FOR  SECOND  FIELD        24 

Additional  requirements: 

If  the  student  has  not  studied  a  teaching  methods  course  in  a  foreign  language,  he 
must  elect,  in  addition,  1104-0419,  The  Teaching  of  Italian  in  Secondary  Schools  (3  s.h.). 


ITALIAN  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1104-0101  and  0112     Beginning  Italian 

For  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Italian;  imparting  the  basic  foundations  in 

the  language. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  0101  or  equivalent  for  0112. 

3  semester  hours  each 

1104-0121  and  0132     Intermediate  Italian 

A  continuation  of  the  beginning  courses  to  strengthen  the  four  language  skills  through 
grammar  and  selected  readings. 

Prerequisites:   Italian  0112  or  equivalent  for  0121,  and  Italian  0121  or  equivalent  for  0132. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1104-0141     Italian  Grammar  and  Composition 

Gives  students  better  control  of  the  structure  of  the  language  through  written  and  oral 
practice.   Required  for  majors. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  0132  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0151     Studies  in  Italian  Literature:  18th  through  20th  Centuries 

Representative  works  of  the  18th  through  20th  centuries  analyzed  and  discussed  to  train 
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students  in  the  analysis  of  literary  works.    Required  for  majors.    Prerequisite:  Italian  0132 
or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1104-0152     Studies  in  Italian  Literature:  Origins  to  18th  Century 

Representative  works  from  the  Scuola  Siciliana  to  the  18th  century  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed.  Required  for  majors. 
Prerequisite:   Italian  0132  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1104-0251  and  0252     Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance 

0251  —  The  development  of  humanism  in  Italy  through  a  study  of  significant  works  of 

representative  authors  of  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

0252— Emphasis  on  Petrarch:  Canzoniere,  Secretur,  Trionfi;  and  Boccaccio:  Decamorene. 

Prerequisite:   Italian  0152  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1104-0309     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language 

Practice   in   spoken    Italian   through   assigned   topics   and   discussions   about   daily   life 
and  world  events;  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  adequate  vocabulary  and  competence 
in  Italian  as  an  instrument  of  oral  expression. 
Prerequisite:   Italian  0132  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1104-0310     Advanced  Composition 

Mastery  of  the  language  through  written  and  oral  exercises:  review  of  advanced  gram- 
mar.  Required  for  majors. 
Prerequisite:   Italian  0132  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1104-0351  and  0352     Italian  Literature  of  the  20th  Century 

Particular  attention  to  the  contemporary  period. 

0351  —  Pirandello:  Novelle  per  un  anno,  Cosi  e;  Sei  personaggi  in  cerca  d'autore.  Saba: 
Canzoniere.  Ungaretti:  L'allegria,  Sentimento  del  Tempo.  Montale:  Ossi  di  Seppia. 
Quasimodo:  Ed  e'subito  sera. 

0352  —  Pavese:  La  Luna  e  i  falo.  Moravia:  Agostino,  Racconti  romani.  Silone:  Pane  e 
Vino.  Vittorini:  Conversazioni  in  Sicilia,  and  others. 

Prerequisite:   Italian  0151  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1104-0361and  0362     Italian  Literature  of  the  19th  Century 

Neo-classicism,  Romanticism,  and  Verismo. 

0361  —  Foscolo:  Sonetti,  Sepolori,  Ultime  Lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis.  Manzoni:  Inni  Sacri, 
Promessi  Sposi.  Leopardi:  Canti,  Operette  Morali. 

0362  -  Carducci:  Rime  Nuove,  Odi  Barbare,  Rime.  Pascoli:  Odi  e  Inni  Myricae.  Verga: 
Novelle  Rusticane.  D'Annunzio:  Laudi,  Novelle  della  Pescara. 

Prerequisite:   Italian  0151  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1104-0371     Italian  Literature  of  the  13th  and  14th  Centuries 

The  most  important  representatives  of  the  Sicilian  and  Tuscan  schools,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  Dolce  Stil  Novo  and  the  works  of  Dante. 
Prerequisite:   Italian  0152  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1104-0377     Italian  Literature  of  the  18th  Century 

The  most  important  representatives  of  this  Century.  Goldoni:  "Memories"  e  la  riforma 
della  Commedia,  Bottega  del  caffe,  La  moglie  saggia,  II  Vero  Amico,  La  Locandiera, 
etc.  Parini:  Giorno,  Odi.  Alfieri:  Rime,  Saul,  Mirra,  II  Divorzio. 

Prerequisite:   Italian  0151  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 
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1104-0410     Italian  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics 

Structural  features  of  Italian;  areas  of  interference  with  English  structure  which  present 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of  Italian. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  0310  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1104-0419     The  Teaching  of  Italian  in  Secondary  Schools 

Aims,  objectives,  and  methods  of  teaching  Italian  in  secondary  schools;  textbooks,  sup- 
plementary teaching  material,  the  language  laboratory,  tests,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
3  semester  hours 

1104-0462     Dante  Seminar 

Medieval  thought  as  represented  in  Dante's  works.    A  selection  of  readings  from  Vita 
Nuova,  De  Volgare  Eloquentia,  Convivium,  and  Divina  Commedia  read  and  analyzed. 
Prerequisite:   Italian  0152  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1104-0470     Senior  Seminar 

The  techniques  of  literary  research  based  on  selected  topics  from  Italian  literature. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  majors  only. 
3  semester  hours 

1104-0478     Study  Abroad 

Study  at  an  Italian  university;  opportunity  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  historical, 
social,  economic  and  cultural  life  of  Italy. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department  chairman. 
Credit  by  evaluation 

1104-0480     Independent  Study 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in  Italian.    Open  to  students  with  a  minimum 
of  3.0  cumulative  average  in  at  least  9  semester  hours  of  Italian  electives. 
Prerequisites:  24  hours  of  major  Italian  credits. 
3  semester  hours 

SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN  COURSES  TAUGHT  IN  ENGLISH 

4903-0276     The  Golden  Age 

Major  dramatists  of  the  peninsular  Spanish  Golden  Age;  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina, 
Ruiz  de  Alarcon  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0278     Spanish  Literature  of  the  20th  Century 

Major  novelists  and  dramatists  of  the  20th  century  in  Spain,  from  the  Generation  of  '98 
to  the  contemporary  authors. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0280     20th  Century  Italian  Literature 

Selected  writers  illustrating  the  main  currents  of  20th  century  Italian  literature:    Piran- 
dello, Ungaretti,  Montale,  Pavese,  Betti,  Vittorini,  Silone,  Moravia  and  others. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0376     Spanish-American  Short  Story 

Trends  in  the  modern  short  story  in  Spanish  America  and  its  importance  as  a  genre  in 
the  literary  life  of  Spanish  America. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0378     Modern  Spanish-American  Novel 

Development  of  the  novel  in  Spanish  America  in  the  20th  century.   Readings  and  discus- 
sion of  representative  works. 
3  semester  hours 
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4903-0379     Dante 

A  critical  study  of  Dante,  considering  especially  The  Divine  Comedy  and  other  selected 
works  in  their  medieval  context. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0380     Italian  Humanism  and  Renaissance 

The  works  of  Petrarch,  Boccaccio  and   Machiavelli,  and  a  secondary  consideration  of 
works  of  other  authors  of  the  Renaissance. 
3  semester  hours 


Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Professors:    BrantI,  Chairman;   Lipman 

Associate  Professor:    Fleischner 

Assistant  Professors:    Bridges,  Johnson,  Stanton,  Streetman 

Instructors:    Carson,  Scott 

Critical  reflection  on  man's  ultimate  commitments  and  beliefs— his  values  and  mean- 
ings, his  modes  of  exisiting  and  knowing— is  integral  to  the  humanistic  pursuit  of  all  areas 
of  the  curriculum.  The  department's  offerings  are  designed  to  function  as  interdisci- 
plinary complement  to  such  concentrations  as  literature,  history,  the  social  sciences 
and  fine  arts.  Courses  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  may  be  taken  as  electives  by  majors 
in  all  departments  and  schools.  Courses  under  the  300  level  bay  be  elected  without  pre- 
requisites unless  otherwise  stipulated.  All  other  courses  normally  demand  as  prerequi- 
sitet  at  least  one  previous  course  in  the  area. 

Options  for  concentration  within  the  department  meet  various  needs,  with  majors 
in  either  area  serving  as  preparation  for  graduate  or  professional  work.  The  specifically 
required  courses  and  the  minimum  number  and  distribution  of  departmental  electives 
for  these  majors  are  indicated  below.  The  student  may,  of  course,  elect  additional 
courses  in  the  department  beyond  the  number  required. 

I 

t  Philosophy  Major 

HH^^HHBGenerai  Education  Requirements,  page  27,  88 

I.  Fields  of  Philosophy  (200  level)   15 

11.  History  and  Movements 

1509-0326     Ancient  Philosophy   3 

J         1509-0328     Descartes  to  Kant 3 

I         Electives  (History  &.  Movements:  300  level)   9 

»  III.  Seminar  in  Philosophy  (Choose  1) 

1509-0424,  0425,  0426,  or  0427     Seminar  in  Philosophy 3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         33 

Religion  and  Philosophy  Major 

IB  General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 

I.  Requirements 

1510-0100     Introduction  to  Religion  3 

1509-0203     Ethics    3 

1510-0205,  0206     Philosophical  Backgrounds  of  Western  Religion  (I  and  II) 6 

1510-0490,  0491,  0492,  or  0493     Seminar  in  Religious  Studies  (Choose  1)  3 
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II.  Electives    18 

Electives  in  Philosophy:  (3-6  semester  hours) 
Electives  in  Religion:  (12-15  semester  hours) 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 


PHILOSOPHY  COURSES 

1509-0096     Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy:  Methods  of  Inquiry 

Topics  announced  each  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0097     Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy:  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

Topics  announced  each  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0098     Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy:  Public  Issues  and  Social  Action 

Topics  announced  each  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0099     Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy:  Modes  of  Expression 

Topics  announced  each  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0100     Introduction  to  Philosophy 

The  nature,  scope,  methods,  basic  problems  and  major  types  of  philosophy. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0202     Logic 

The  forms  of  deductive  and  inductive  argument  in  traditional  logic;  the  fundamentals  of 
modern  formal  logic. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0203     Ethics 

The  nature  of  ethical  judgments,  the  meaning  of  moral  concepts,  the  conditions  of  moral 
responsibility  and  the  methodological  presuppositions  of  ethical  theories. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0204     Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

The  nature  of  society  and  the  state,  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  individual, 
and  an  evaluation  of  some  main  political  and  social  ideals. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0206     Contemporary  Aesthetics 

The  function  of  art  in  human  experience:  the  nature  of  aesthetic  meaning,  value,  crea- 
tion and  enjoyment. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0210     Theories  of  Knowledge  and  Experience 

The  major  issues  and  theories  concerning  the  relationship  betv/een  knowledge,  experi- 
ence and  reality. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Philosophy. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0220     Metaphysics 

An  examination  through  selected  readings  of  major  philosophical  theories  concerningj' 

the  nature  of  reality. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Philosophy. 

3  semester  hours 
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1509-0326     Ancient  Philosophy 

The  major  philosophical  systems  and  movements  from  the  Pre-Socratics  to  Plotinus, 
with  special  emphasis  on  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0327     Medieval  Philosophy 

The  development  of  philosophy  from  Augustine  to  Ockham. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0328     Descartes  to  Kant 

The  major  philosophical  systems  and  movements  from  the  Renaissance  to  Kant. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0329     Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy 

The  major  philosophical  systems  and  movements  of  the  Nineteenth  century. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0330     American  Philosophy 

rhe  major  American  philosophers  and  philosophical  movements  with  emphasis  on  Peirce, 
James,  Royce,  and  Dewey. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0335     Contemporary  Philosophers 

rhe  major  movements  in  contemporary  philosophy,  studied  through  writings  of  leading 

3xponents. 

3  semester  hours 

1509-0336     Existentialism 

rhe  major  themes  and  concepts  of  Existentialism  in  selected  writings  of  the  existen- 
rialist  philosophers. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0337     Analytic  Philosophy 

rhe  development  of  the  analytic  tradition  in  twentieth  century  philosophy;  the  logical 
and  linguistic  techniques  employed. 
3  semester  hours 


1509-0340     Oriental  Philosophy 

Philosophical  interpretations  of  experience  and  reality  in  representative  movements  of 
Eastern  thought. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0424,  0425,  0426,  0427     Seminar  in  Philosophy 

Cooperative  research  seminars  in  major  movements,  problems,  philosophers  or  works. 
Topic  announced  each  semester.   Permission  of  instructor  required. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0447,  0448,  0449,  0450     Independent  Study  in  Philosophy 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in  philosophy.    Open  to  students  with  a  mini- 
num  of  3.0  cumulative  average  in  at  least  9  semester  hours  in  philosophy. 
3-12  semester  hours 


RELIGION  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

'  1510-0096     Selected  Topics  in  Religious  Studies:  Methods  of  Inquiry 

Topics  announced  each  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0097     Selected  Topics  in  Religious  Studies:  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

Topics  announced  each  semester. 
3  semester  hours 
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1510-0098     Selected  Topics  in  Religious  Studies:  Public  Issues  and  Social  Action 

Topics  announced  each  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0099     Selected  Topics  in  Religious  Studies:  Modes  of  Expression 

Topics  announced  each  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0100     Introduction  to  Religion 

An  inquiry  into  man's  religious  questions  and  expressions,  their  implications,  and  their 
critical  appreciation  and  assessment. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0205     Philosophical  Backgrounds  of  Western  Religion  I 

The  inter-relationships  of  Western  religion  with  philosophy  from  the  Presocratics  through 
the  Middle  Ages;  the  emergence  of  classical  fields  of  philosophy. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0206     Philosophical  Backgrounds  of  Western  Religion  II 

The  inter-relationship  of  Western  religion  with  philosophy  ain  the  Renaissance,  Enlight- 
enment and  modern  period;  the  emergence  of  the  autonomous  spirit  of  criticism. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0250     Sacred  Literature 

The  sacred  literature  of  major  living  world  religions. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0260     History  of  Western  Religion 

The  theological  and  ecclesiastical  developments  of  the  major  living  religions  of  the 
Western  World;  emphasis  on  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0270     Religion  in  America 

The  growth   and   development  of  various   religious   movements— Protestant,   Catholic, 
Jewish,  and  Secretarian  minorities— from  Colonial  times  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0280     Religion  and  Culture 

The  interdependence  of  religion  and  culture  in  the  formulation  of  Western  man's  values 
and  views,  life-styles  and  institutions. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0285     Contemporary  Religious  Ethics 

Ethical  issues  as  currently  discussed  by  representative  thinkers  of  the  major  Western 
religious  traditions. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0290     Oriental  Religions 

The  cultural  and  theological  bases  for  the  faith  and  practice  of  major  Eastern  religions 
—Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Hinduism,  Taoism. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0295     Religion  and  Psychology  I 

The  views  of  religious  man  reached  by  such  major  psychological  approaches  as  the 
Freudian,    neo-Freudian,   analytic-ego,   existential,   and   Jungian;    implications    of   psy- 
chology for  critical  religious  thought. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0296     Religion  and  Psychology  II 

Selected  psychological  investigations  and/or  theories  of  religious  phenomena;  the  im- 
plications for  specific  and  constructive  religious  thought. 
3  semester  hours 
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1510-0300     Religious  Thought  in  the  Biblical  Period 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  major  motifs  of  Western   religious  thought  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  in  the  light  of  contemporary  Biblical  scholarship. 
'3  semester  hours 

,1510-0310     Post-Biblical  Foundations  of  Religious  Thought 

The  Jewish,  Graeco-Roman   and   Christian   foundations   of  Western   religious   thought, 
Ifrom  the  second  to  the  fifth  centuries  of  the  Common  Era. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0320     Medieval  and  Reformation  Religious  Thought 

Major   movements   and   thinkers   within   Judaism,    Islam,   and   the   various    branches   of 
Chiristianity,  from  Augustine  to  the  Counter-Reformation. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0330     Religion  and  Modern  Critical  Thought:  1600-1900 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  religious  spirit,  in  the  light  of  modern  critical  thought, 
from  the  rise  of  science  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0335     Historical  Thought  in  Christian  Theology:  1900-1945 

The  impact  of  modern   historical  thought  on  Christian  faith;  its  critical   expression   in 
major  theologians  of  the  twentieth  century. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0340     Contemporary  Religious  Thought 

The  current  trends  and  issues  in  religious  thought  as  developed  in  the  writings  of  con- 
temporary theologians. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0380     Creative  Theology 

The  major  doctrines  of  creative  faith  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition. 
j3  semester  hours 

1510-0397,  0398     Independent  Study  in  Religion 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in  religious  studies.   Open  to  students  with  a 
minimum  of  3.0  cumulative  average  in  a  least  9  semester  hours  of  religion. 
3  semester  hours 

"1510-0490,  0491,  0492,  0493     Seminars  in  Religious  Studies 

Cooperative  research  seminars  in  major  movements,  problems,  theologians,  or  works. 
Topic  announced  each  semester.    Permission  of  instructor  required. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0497,  0498     Independent  Study  in  Religion 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in  religious  studies.    Open  to  students  with  a 
minimum  of  3.0  cumulative  average  in  at  least  9  semester  hours  of  religion. 
3  semester  hours 
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School  of  Mathematics  and  Science 

Irwin  H.  Gawley,  Jr.,  Ed.D.,  Dean 

Authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  spring  of  1969,  the  School  of  Mathematics 
and  Science  became  operative  in  September,  1970.  It  includes  the  departments  of 
biology,  chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics-geoscience;  it  offers  basic  arts  and  sci- 
ences programs  in  these  fields  and  continues  outstanding  teacher  preparation  programs 
in  the  same  areas. 

The  School  offers  a  number  of  pre-professional  programs.  The  biology  major  with 
collateral  courses  in  other  sciences  and  mathematics  provides  a  premedical  program 
acceptable  to  most  medical  schools.  This  major  program  also  provides  the  prerequisites 
for  programs  in  dentistry,  laboratory  technology  and  other  allied  health  fields. 

A  special  asset  of  the  School  is  its  location  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  which  has  one 
of  the  largest  concentrations  of  the  scientific  research  community  in  the  country.  Liaison 
with  industry  and  scientific  professional  organizations  in  the  area  provides  the  School 
with  unusual  resources  and  opportunities  for  independent  study. 

The  School  has  as  part  of  its  governance  structure,  a  faculty-student  Senate,  which 
determines  policy  in  the  areas  of  personnel,  curriculum,  growth  areas  and  relationships 
to  other  schools  in  the  college. 

The  School  is  located  in  Finley  and  Mallory  Halls,  as  well  as  in  the  recently  com- 
pleted mathematics-physical  science  center.  The  new  structure  provides  classrooms, 
laboratories,  a  computer  facility  and  individual  laboratory  carrel  space  for  students  and 
faculty  in  the  fields  of  chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics.  Funds  are  available  and 
plans  are  being  completed  for  expansion  of  the  biology  and  geoscience  facilities  to 
include  laboratory  space  for  cellular  biology,  microbiology,  geology,  etc.  Instrumenta- 
tion facilities  and  laboratory  carrels  will  also  be  provided. 

The  College  is  a  charter  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 
Certain  o*  the  courses  listed  in  the  departments  of  biology  and  physics-geoscience  are 
given  at  the  facilities  of  the  Consortium.  Where  this  is  true,  it  has  been  so  noted  in  the 
description. 

General  Education  Requirements  for  the  School  of  Mathematics  and  Science  Common 
Core:  Identical  to  those  of  the  College  as  a  whole  regardless  of  the  degree  program 
pursued.  See  page  27. 

School-Planned  Core:  Identical  for  all  students  of  the  School,  regardless  of  the  degree 
program  pursued.  From  at  least  4  of  the  areas  below,  select  no  less  than  3  nor  more  than 
9  semester  hours  (no  more  than  12  semester  hours  in  the  School  of  Mathematics  and 
Science):  Social  Sciences 

Language  and  Linguistics  Behavioral  Sciences 

Literature  History 

Mathematics  Philosophy-Religion 

Life  Sciences  Art* 

Physical  Sciences  Music* 

"Applied  or  performance  courses  do  not  apply 


Department  of  Biology 

Professors:  Kuhnen,  Chairman;  Daniels,  Koditschek 
Associate  Professors:  Arny,  Asterita,  Shubeck 

Assistant  Professors:  Cribben,  Gona,  Hoadley.   Kane.   McCormick.   Pai.  Sawits, 
Shillcock,  Sichuk 

Major  course  requirements  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses  will  enable 
the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work   in  the  major  field,  or  will   serve  as  a  pre- 
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professional  program  for  medicine,  dentistry,  medical  technology  and  other  biology- 
related  fields.'  The  student  preferring  certification  to  teach  biology  can  obtain  it  by 
fulfilling  the  "Professional  Sequence." 

Freshman  courses  offered  for  the  biology  majors  assume  that  the  student  has  been 
exposed  to  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  and  at  least  three  years  of  college  prepara- 
tory mathematics  in  high  school. 

Biology  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 135 

I.  Biology  Requirements  semester  hours 

*0401-0140  The  Biology  of  the  Cell 3 

0401-0121  The  Plant  Kingdom   4 

0401-0130  Invertebrate  Zoology  4 

0401-0131  Vertebrate  Zoology   4 

0401-0412  Genetics    4 

*Those  planning  on  entering  the  Teacher  Certification   program   must  take    instead   0401:120   Plant   Form   and 
Function  4  s.h. 

II.  Collateral  Requirement:  30  semester  hours  from 

1905-0101-0102     General  Chemistry  l-ll   8 

1905-0230     Organic  Chemistry  I   3 

1905-0231     Organic  Chemistry  II 3 

1905-0232     Experimental   Organic  Chemistry  I 2 

1902-0103-0104     College  Physics  l-ll  8 

6  Semester  Hours  selected  from: 

1701-0115     Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 3 

1701-0116-0215-0216     Calculus  A,  B.  C 3  each 

1701-0117     Mathematics  for  Biological  Sciences   3 

1701-0118     Mathematics  for  Biological  Science  II   3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        30 

III.  Electives:  14-15  semester  hours  from  I 

0401-0213  Introduction  to  Field  Biology   2 

0401-0300  Environmental  Biology  and  Related  Controversial  Issues  3 

0401-0310  Evolution    3 

0401-0330  Introduction  to  Animal  Behavior 4 

0401-0340  Endocrinology     3 

0401-0350  Elementary   Microbiology    4 

0401-0410  Biological  Science  Demonstrations  4 

0401-0411  Radiation  Biology    4 

0401-0413  Field  Studies  in  Sciences:  Biology 2 

0401-0414  Problems  in  Field  Studies  in  Biology 2 

0401-0417  Research  Seminar  in  Biological  Literature  2 

0401-0418  Biology  Independent  Study Credit  by  Arrangement 

0401-0419  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Life  Sciences 2 

0401  -0420  Economic  Botany    3 

0401-0424  Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants  4    j 

0401-0425  Elementary  Plant  Physiology  4    ( 

0401  -0426  New  Jersey  Flora 4    I 

0401-0430  Field   Ornithology    2    I 

0401-0431  Entomology    3    j 

0401-0432  Medical  Entomology  2 

0401-0440  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 4 

0401-0441  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

0401-0442  Human    Physiology    
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0401-0443  Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology 4 

0401-0444  Cell  Physiology    5 

0401-0445  Immunology   3 

0401-0451  Advanced  Bacteriology   ; 4 

0401-0460  Biological  Oceanography    3 

0401-0461  Limnology     3 

0401-0462  Marine  Biology  4 

0401-0463  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology 4 

0401-0464  Marine  Botany 4 

0401  -0465  Biology  of  Marine  Plankton   4 

0401-0467  Marine   Icthyology   4 

0499-0000  Techniques 

0499-0401  Field  Methods  in  Oceanography  and  Marine  Biology 1 

0499-0402  Plankton  Sampling  and  Analysis   1 

0499-0403  Primary  Production  in  the  Marine  Environment: 

Techniques  &.  Measurement 1 

0499-0404  Plant  and  Animal  Histological  Techniques 3 

1905-0435  Biochemistry     4 

1914-0433  Invertebrate  Paleontology  4 

REOUIRED  TOTAL         34 

The  electives  available  permit  concentration  in  a  number  of  areas.  See  your  de- 
partment faculty  advisor  for  recommendations  as  to  electives  most  applicable  to  your 
field  of  interest.  All  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 

Minor  in  Biology 

(Arts  and  Sciences  Programs) 

Required  Courses  semester  hours 

0401-0140     Cell   Biology    3 

0401-0121     The  Plant  Kingdom  4 

0401-0130     Invertebrate  Zoology    4 

0401-0131     Vertebrate  Zoology  4 

0401-0412     Genetics     4 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         19 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD 

Students  majoring  in  another  field  who  desire  a  certification  in  Biology  in  addition  to  one 
in  their  major  field  must  take  the  following  24  semester  hours  program: 

0401-0120     Plant  Form  and  Function   4 

0401-0121     The  Plant  Kingdom   4 

0401-0130     Invertebrate  Zoology    4 

0401-0131     Vertebrate  Zoology  4 

0401-0412     Genetics     4 

Biology  Elective  4 

REOUIRED  TOTAL         24 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

0401-0100     Biological  Sciences 

Organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals,  mechanisms  of  heredity,  evolutionary 
change.    Interrelationships  of  man,  other  organisms  and  environment. 
4  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 
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0401-0103  and  0104     General  Biology  I  and  II 

Adaptation  of  structure  to  function  of  cells,  tissues  and  organs  of  plants  and  animals. 
Physical,  chemical  and  ecological  forces  affecting  these. 
4  semester  hours  each  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory)  ^ 

0401-0105     College  Biology 

Introduction  to  cellular  biology,  similarities  and  diversities  in  the  plant  and  animal  world. 
Problems  of  human  survival.   Primarily  for  Chemistry  and  Physics  majors. 
4  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0107     Biology  for  Survival 

Basic  concepts  of  Biology  that  focus  on  social  implications  of  pollution,  population, 
control,  radiation,  drugs,  pesticides,  the  genetic  revolution,  etc.  For  non-science  majors. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

0401  -01 08     Dietary  Pathology  for  the  Layman 

Relationship  of  foods  and  common  functional  disabilities.   For  non-science  majors. 

2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

0401-0120     Plant  Form  and  Function 

Morphology  and  physiology  of  the  cell  and  higher  plants. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0121     The  Plant  Kingdom 

Survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  and  economic  im- 
portance. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0130     Invertebrate  Zoology 

Form,  function,  ecology,  evolutionary  development  of  the  invertebrates. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401  -01 31     Vertebrate  Zoology 

Form,  function,  ecology  and  evolution  of  vertebrates. 

Prerequisite:  0401-0130     Invertebrate  Zoology. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0140     Biology  of  the  Cell 

Form,  function  and  evolution  of  cells. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0212     Genetics  for  the  Layman 

Basic  genetic  principles  and  modern  molecular  genetics  and  their  application  to  human 
heredity,  medicine,  the  future  of  man  and  our  natural  world. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

0401  -021 3     Introduction  to  Field  Biology 

Taxonomy,  ecology  and  conservation  are  stressed  for  a  ten-day  period  at  the   New 
Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation  in  Stokes  State  Forest.   During  spring  intercession. 

2  semester  hours 

0401-0240-0241     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  and  II 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  organism.    Primarily  for  Physical  Education 
majors. 

3  semester  hours  each  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0242     Human  Biology 

Body  structure  and  functions  in  relation  to  the  maintenance  of  good  health.    For  non- 
majors  only. 
3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 
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0401-0250     Applied  Microbiology 

Microbiological  concepts  and  techniques  applicable  to  food  and  dairy  sanitation,  water, 
air  pollution,  sewage  and  other  environmental  problems.    For  non-majors  only. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Chemistry  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0300     Environmental  Biology  and  Related  Controversial  Issues 

Analysis  of  ecological  problems  of  today:  population  trends  and  control,  food  produc- 
tion, environmental  deterioration,  waste  disposal,  etc. 
Prerequisite:   12  semester  hours  of  Biology. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

0401-0310     Evolution 

Theories  of  biological  variation,  species  formation  and  race. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  and/or  Botany. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

0401-0330     Introduction  to  Animal  Behavior 

Patterns  underlying  mechanisms,  ontogeny  and  phylogeny  of  animal  behavior.  (Not 
offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-0130  Invertebrate  Zoology  and  0131  Vertebrate  Zoology  plus  4  addi- 
tional semester  hours  of  Biology. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0340     Endocrinology 

Basic   physiology  of  endocrine  glands.    Relationships   among   glands   and   the   role   of 
glands  in  maintaining  homeostasis.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  of  Biology. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

0401-0350     Elementary  Microbiology 

A  study  of  bacteria,  yeast,  molds  and  other  microorganisms  in  relation  to  modern  biologi- 
cal concepts  and  the  welfare  of  man.  Standard  techniques  employed  in  the  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  General  Biology,  General  Chemistry. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0410     Biological  Science  Demonstrations 

Individual  and  group  experiments  in  demonstrations  applicable  to  the  high  school  lab- 
oratory.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  1  year  of  Biology. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0411     Radiation  Biology 

Radiation  phenomena  as  they  affect  living  organisms.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  1905-0230,  0231  and  1  years  Biology,  Organic  Chemistry  l-ll. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0412     Genetics 

Mendelian  Laws  to  Molecular  Genetics,  structure  and  function  of  the  gene,  its  transmis- 
sion, the  regulation  o^  gene  action  and  mutation.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:   1  year  of  Chemistry  and  0401-0120  or  0140  or  its  equivalent. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0413     Field  Studies  in  Science:  Biological 

Identification  and  natural  history  of  fauna  and  flora.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  1  year  of  Biology. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 
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0401-0414     Problems  in  Field  Studies  in  Biology 

Student  will  work  out  a  problem  in  field  science.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:    0401-0414  Field  Studies  in  Science:  Biological,  or  its  equivalent,  plus  at 
least  12  semester  hours  of  Biology. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

0401-0417     Research  Seminar  in  Biological  Literature 

Each  student  will  survey  current  biological  literature  pertinent  to  a  specific  problem.   A 

comprehensive  report  is  required.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  Open  to  Biology  majors  with  approval  of  the  Department  Chairman. 

2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

0401-0418     Biology  Independent  Study 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor,  students  will  investigate  individual  problems  of  ap- 
propriate scope.   A  written  and/or  oral  report  is  required.    (Offered  on  demand.) 
Prerequisite:  Approval  by  the  Department  Chairman. 
Credit  by  arrangement 

0401  -041 9     History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Life  Sciences 

Historical  survey  of  the  major  trends  in  the  development  of  scientific  thought.    (Not 
offered  every  year.) 

2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

0401-0420     Economic  Botany 

Importance  of  plants  to  the  world  in  general  and  to  man  in  particular.   (Not  offered  every 

year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-01200  Plant  Form  and  Function  or  0121  The  Plant  Kingdom. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

0401-0424     Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants 

Structure,  evolutionary  development  and  taxonomy  of  flowering  plants  with   greatest 
emphasis  on  variation  in  floral  morphology.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  0401-0120  Plant  Form  and  Function  and  0121  The  Plant  Kingdom. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0425     Elementary  Plant  Physiology 

Major  physiological  processes  of  the  flowering  plant:    Growth,  metabolism,  photosyn- 
thesis, respiration,  water  relations  and  mineral  nutrition.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prereouisite:  0401-0120  Plant  Form  and  Function,  0121  The  Plant  Kingdom  and  1905-0230, 
0231  Organic  Chemistry  I,  II. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401  -0426     New  Jersey  Flora 

Field  identification  of  mosses,  liverworts,  ferns,  and  seed  plants  in  a  variety  of  habitats. 

(Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-0121.  The  Plant  Kingdom  or  equivalent. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401  -0430     Field  Ornithology 

Identification  and  natural  history  of  birds  in  a  variety  of  habitats.    (Trips  on  a  varying 
schedule.)  (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  A  year  of  Biology  or  its  equivalent. 

2  semester  hours  (1  hour  lecture,  3  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0431     Entomology 

Identification,  physiology  and  ecology  of  common  insect  families.    (Not  offered  every 

year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-0130  Invertebrate  Zoology  and  0131  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 
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0401-0432     Medical  Entomology 

The  study  of  arthropods  that  are  vectors  of  diseases  afflicting  man  and  domestic  animals. 

(Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-0130  Invertebrate  Zoology  and/or  0401-0431  Entomology. 

2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

0401-0440     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

Mammalian  body  systems  and  their  component  tissues  through  dissection  of  a  repre- 
sentative mammal  and  use  of  prepared  slides. 
Prerequisite:  0401-0131  Vertebrate  Zoology. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0441     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

Ontogeny  and  morphology  of  representative  taxa  of  the  Protochordates  and  Chordates. 
(Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-0131  Vertebrate  Zoology  or  0401-0440  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0442     Human  Physiology 

Functions  of  animal  organs  and  systems  with  emphasis  on  maintenance  of  homeostasis. 
Prerequisite:  0401-0440  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology  or  equivalent. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0443     Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology 

Developmental   anatomy  of  the   vertebrates,   especially  amphibian,   chick   and   human. 
General  concepts  of  development  and  cell  differentiation.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  0401-0130,  0131  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0444     Cell  Physiology 

Advanced  course  in  phenomena  in  cell  function.   Individual  experimental  problems  using 
specialized  instrumentation  are  assigned  in  the  laboratory.   Open  to  Biology  majors  with 
approval  of  instructor.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:   0401-0442  Human  Physiology  l-ll  and  1905-0230  Organic  Chemistry. 

5  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0445     Immunology 

Cellular  and  humoral  immunal  responses,  immunoglobulins,  antigen-antibody  reactions, 
immunopathology,  transplanation  and  blood  transfusion.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  20  semester  hours  of  Biology. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

0401-0451     Advanced  Bacteriology 

Type  organisms  are  examined  to  demonstrate  structure,  function,  autotrophy,  hetero- 
trophy,  phototrophy,  symbiosis,  antibiosis  and  other  ecological  phenomena.    Laboratory 
experiments  develop  advanced  techniques.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  0401-0350  Elementary  Micrbiology,  1905-0230-0231  Organic  Chemistry  l-ll, 
0401-0444  Cell  Physiology  and/or  1905-0435  Biochemistry. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0460     Biological  Oceanography 

Biological   processes  within   oceans   and   estuaries   are  considered   in   relation   to  the 
physical  environment.    Field  and  laboratory  work.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  0401-0130  Invertebrate  Zoology  0401-0121  the  Plant  Kingdom  and  one  year 
of  Chemistry. 
3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 
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0401-0461     Limnology 

Biological  and  physical  processes  of  rivers  and  lakes.    Field  work  and  laboratory.    (Not 

offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Chemistry  and  one  year  of  Biology  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0462     Marine  Biology 

Interrelationships  of  marine  animals  and  plants.    Salinity,  temperature,  light,  oxygen, 

dissolved  substances.    Topics  also  include  primary  production,  symbiosis,   predation, 

energy  flow  and  ecosystem.    Field  work.    Offered  at  the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences 

Consortium.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  1905-0101,  0102  General  Chemistry,  a  year  of  Biology  or  permission  of  the 

instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0463     Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology 

Interrelationships  of  marine  pelagic  and  benthonic  invertebrates.    Also  offered  at  the 

New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Consortium.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  0405-0130,  0131  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  Zoology  or  permission  of  the 

instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0464     Marine  Botany 

Structure,  systematics,  physiology  and  ecology  of  marine  algae  and  metaphyta  of  estuary 
and  tidal  marsh.  Field  work.  Also  offered  at  the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Consor- 
tium. (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-0120  Plant  Form  and  Function  and  0401-0120  The  Plant  Kingdom  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0465     Biology  of  Marine  Plankton 

Collection,  analysis,  interpretation  of  the  occurrence  o^  marine  plankton.    Field  trips. 
Also  at  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Consortium.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  0401-0130  Invertebrate  Zoology  and  2  additional  semester  hours  of  Biology. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0467     Marine  Ichthyology 

Systematics,  adaptations,  reproduction,  evolution,  ecology  and  zoo-geography  of  major 

groups  of  marine  fishes.    At  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Consortium.    (Not  offered 

every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-0131  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  0401-0442  Human  Physiology. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0499-0401— Field  Methods  in  Oceanography  and  Marine  Biology 

Application  and  techniques  of  marine  samplings.  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Con- 
sortium. 

Prerequisite:  16  semester  hours  in  Biology  or  Geoscience. 
1  semester  hour 

0499-0402     Plankton  Sampling  and  Analysis 

Sampling,  identification  and  counting  of  phytoplankton  and  zooplankton.    New  Jersey 

Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  major  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

1  semester  hour 

0499-0403     Primary  Production  in  the  Marine  Environment 

Theory  and  techniques  of  primary  production  measurement.  At  New  Jersey  Marine  Sci- 
ences Corsortium. 

Prerequisite:  16  semester  hours  in  Biology  or  Geoscience. 
1  semester  hour 
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0499-0404     Plant  and  Animal  Histological  Techniques 

Basic  techniques  and  skills  in  preparation  of  permanent  microscopic  slides  of  plant  and 

animal  tissue. 

Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  of  Biology. 

3  semester  hours  (1  hour  lecture,  3  hours  laboratory) 


Department  of  Chemistry 

Professors:  Becker,  Gawley 

Associate  Professors:  Flynn,  Garik,  Placek,  Wilson,  Zabady 

Assistarnt  Professors:  Ewart;  Gallopo;  Lynde,  Chairman;  Paisley:  Schorr 

Assistant  Professors  II:  Awadallah 

The  department  offers  a  major  and  minor  program  in  the  field  of  chemistry.  One 
program  is  available  for  chemistry  majors,  another  for  the  preparation  of  chemistry 
teachers.  The  teacher-education  program  differs  little  in  content  from  the  chemistry 
major  in  the  arts  and  sciences  program. 

A  student  wishing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Train- 
ing of  the  American  Chemical  Society  should  enroll  in  all  of  the  courses  starred  (*)  in 
the  list  below,  as  well  as  in  two  additional  advanced  courses  from  the  Elective  Credit  List. 

Major  course  offerings,  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses,  will  enable 
the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  field,  or  will  serve  as  a  pre-professional 
program  for  medicine,  dentistry  and  other  science-related  fields. 

The  curriculum  designed  for  the  chemistry  major  assumes  that  the  student  has  been 
exposed  to  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  four  years  of  high  school  college 
preparatory  mathematics.  Thise  students  having  only  three  years  of  mathematics  will 
He  required  to  take  Math  0115. 

These  interested  in  teacher  certification  should  follow  the  professional  sequence. 
0401-0105  College  Biology  is  also  required  for  a  State  of  New  Jersey  Science  K-12 
Certificate. 
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I.  Chemistry  Requirements:  semester  hours 

1905-0101,  0102  ^General  Chem.  I,  II   8 

1905-0230,0231,0232,0233  ^Organic  Chem.  I,  II   10 

1905-0340,0341,0342,0343  ^Physical  Chem.  I,  II   10 

II.  Collateral  Requirements: 

Four  Mathematics  Courses  From: 

1701-0115     Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 

1701-0116,  0215,  0216     Calculus  A,  B.  C 

1701-0315     Applied  Differential  Equations  12 

and 
1902-0101,  0102  *General  Physics  I,  II    8 

III.  Electives:   at  least  6  semester  hours  from  the  following: 

1905-0310,  0311     ^Quantitative  Analysis  I,  II   8 

1905-0410     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis   4 

1905-0411     Water  Analysis  and  Purification    3 

1905-0421      Prin.  of  Descriptive  Inorg.  Chem 2 

1905-0422     Experimental   Inorg.  Chem 3 

1905-0423  *Prin.  of  Theor.  Inorg.  Chem 3 

1905-0430     Advanced  Qrganic  Chem 3 

1905-0435     Biochemistry    4 
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1905-0440     Atomic  Structure  and  Bonding 3 

1905-0450    'Research  Seminar  in  Chem.  Lit 2 

1905-0451      Individual  Lab.  Research  in  Chem (by  arr.) 

1905-0460     Industrial   Chem 4 

1905-0465     Intro,   to    Radiochemistry    2 

Minor  in  Chemistry 

(Arts  and  Sciences  Programs) 

Required  Courses  semester  hours 

1905-0101-0102     General  Chemistry  l-ll    8 

1905-0230-0231-0232     Organic  Chemistry  l-ll,  and  Experimental 

Organic  Chemistry  I    8 

Either 

1905-0310     Quantitative  Analysis   I    4 

or 

1905-0340-0342     Physical  Chemistry  I  and 

Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  I   5 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        19-20 
SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

There  is  no  New  Jersey  certification  in  the  field  of  chemistry  alone.  Students  majoring 
in  a  non-science  field  who  desire  certification  in  chemistry  may  take  the  physical  science 
program.  In  addition  to  the  certification  program  in  their  major  field,  the  student  must 
take  the  following  program: 

1902-0101-0102     General  Physics  l-ll  8 

Physics  Elective   4 

1905-0101-0102     General  Chemistry  l-ll   8 

1905-0235     Introduction  to  Applied  Organic  Chemistry  3 

Chemistry   Elective    2 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        25 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1905-0100     Introductory  Chemistry 

A  non-laboratory  survey  course  in  modern  chemistry  for  non-science  majors. 

3  semester  hours  (lecture) 

1905-0101  and  0102     General  Chemistry  I  and  II 

Introductory  lecture  and  laboratory  course  for  science  majors,  prerequisite  to  all  ad- 
vanced  chemistry   courses.    A    major   portion    of   the    laboratory   work    in   the   second 
semester  is  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Prerequisite  for  0102-1905-0101  General  Chemistry  I. 

4  semester  hours  each  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0107  and  0108     College  Chemistry  I  and  II 

The  introductory  chemistry  courses  including  fundamentals  of  inorganic,  organic  and 
biochemistry.   A  sequential  six  credit  course  for  non-science  majors. 
Prerequisite  for  0108-1905-0107  College  Chemistry  I. 
3  semester  hours  each  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0230  and  0231     Organic  Chemistry  I  and  II 

Modern  concepts  of  the  chemistry  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  carbon  compounds,  their 

preparation,  isolation,  reactions  and  behavior. 

Prerequisite  for  0230-1905-0102  General  Chemistry  II. 

Prerequisite  for  0231-1905-0230  and  0232  Organic  Chemistry  I  and  Experimental  Organic 

Chemistry  I. 

3  semester  hours  each  (lecture) 
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1905-0232  and  0233     Experimental  Organic  Chemistry  I  and  II 

A  laboratory  course  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  1905-0230  and  0231.    Basic  laboratory 
techniques  and  experiments  in  organic  chemistry. 
2  hours  each  (4  hrs.  laboratory) 

2  semester  hours  each  (4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0235     Introduction  to  Applied  Organic  Chemistry 

An  introduction  to  the  practical  aspects  of  organic  chemistry  for  students  in  food  and 
nutrition,  preparatory  for  Biochemistry,  1905-0435. 
Prerequisite:  1905-0108  College  Chemistry  I 

3  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0310  and  0311     Quantitative  Analysis  I  and  II 

I)  Theory   and    practice   on    methods   of   analysis,    acidimetry,   gravimetric    and    Redox 
Methods. 

II)  Instrumental  methods  including  potentiometry,  conductimetry,  polarography,  colori- 
metric  methods,  electrodeposition  and  compleximetry. 

Prerequisite  for  1905-0311:  1905-0340  and  0342  Physical  Chemistry  I  and  Experimental 
Physical  Chemistry  I. 

4  semester  hours  each  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0340  and  0341     Physical  Chemistry  I  and  II 

I)  Physicochemical    systems,    energetics,    entropy   and    free    enegy,    thermodynamics, 
crystallinity,  electrolytes,  colloids,  and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibrium. 

II)  Electrochemistry,    theory    of    solutions,    electrolytic    equilibrium,    chemical    kinetics 
photochemistry,  atomic  and  molecular  structure  and  radioactivity. 

Prerequisites:  1905-0102  General  Chemistry  II,  1701-0116  Calculus  A,  or  1701-0122  Cal- 
culus I,  1902-0101  and  0102  General  Physics  II. 

3  semester  hours  each  (lecture) 

1905-0342  and  0343     Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  I  and  II 

A  laboratory  course  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  1905-0340  and  0341.   Application  and 
experience  with  the  modern  techniques  of  physical  chemistry. 

2  semester  hours  each  (4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0410     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

Extends  methods  of  analysis  in  01  311.    Absorption  and  emission  spectroscopy,  photo- 
metry, NMR,  ESR,  GC,  thermoanalytical  methods,  polarography,  amperometric  methods 
and  principles  of  automatic  analysis. 
Prerequisites:    1905-0311  Quantitative  Analysis  II  and  0341  Physical  Chemistry  V. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-041 1     Water  Analysis  and  Purification 

Modern  chemical  and  biological  techniques  utilized  in  the  analysis  and  purification  of 

water. 

Prerequisites:  1905-0310  Quantitative  Analysis  I  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0421     Principles  of  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Chemistry  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds.    Industrially  and  theoretically  signifi- 
cant compounds  and  reactions  illustrate  utility  of  periodic  chart  in  systematizing  and 
predicting  chemical  reactivity. 
Prerequisite:    1905-0231  Organic  Chemistry  II  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours  (lecture) 

1905-0422     Experimental  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Practical  experience  utilizing  a  broad  selection  of  modern  techniques  for  the  synthesis 

and  characterization  of  inorganic  compounds. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  or  current  election  of  1905-0340  Physical  Chemistry  I. 

3  semester  hours  (1  hr.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 
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1905-0423     Principles  of  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Physical  basis- of  inorganic  structure  and  reactivity.   Electronic  structure  of  atoms,  ionic 
and  covalent  bonding,  acid/base  chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  aqueous  and  non-aqueous 
solutions,  coordination  chemistry  and  chemical  periodicity. 
Prerequisite:  1905-0340  Physical  Chemistry  1, 1701-0216.  Calculus  C. 

3  semester  hours  (lecture) 

1905-0435     Biochemistry 

The  composition  of  living  organisms,  nutritional  requirements,  theories  of  metabolism. 
Laboratory  studies  of  enzyme  action,  protein  isolation  and  modern  biochemical  tech- 
niques. 

Prerequisites:  1905-0231  Organic  Chemistry  II  or  1905-0235  Introduction  to  Applied 
Organic  Chemistry. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0440     Atomic  Structure  and  Bonding 

Modern    concepts    of   structure    of    matter.     Quantum    numbers,    bonding    theory    and 

molecular  orbital  calculations. 

Prerequisites:    1905-0341  Physical  Chemistry  II  and  1902-0102  General  Physics  II. 

3  semester  hours  (lecture) 

1905-0450     Research  Seminar  in  Chemical  Literature 

In-depth  program  involving  technique  of  using  chemical  literature.    (Not  given  every 

year.) 

Prerequisite:  24  semester  hours  in  chemistry  and  recommendation  of  student's  academic 

advisor. 

2  semester  hours  (lecture) 

1905-0451     Individual  Laboratory  Research  in  Chemistry 

Laboratory  work  on  a  specific  problem   in  chemistry  done  under  the  guidance  of  a 

faculty  sponsor.  (Given  on  demand) 

Prerequisite:   1905-0450  Research  Seminar  in  Chemical  Literature. 

Credit  by  arrangement 

1905-0460     Industrial  Chemistry 

Survey   of   chemical    industry    involving    lectures   and    plant  visits.     (Not   given    every 

summer.) 

Prerequisite:   1905-0232  Organic  Chemistry  II. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture  and  field  trips) 

1905-0465     Introduction  to  Radiochemistry 

Introduction  to  use  of  radioisotopes  in  industry;  detection  instruments,  counting  tech- 
niques and  radiochemistry  separations. 

Prerequisite:   1905-0102  General  Chemistry  II,  1902-0102  General  Physics  II. 
2  semester  hours  (1  hr.  lecture,  2  hrs.  lab) 


Department  of  Mathematics 

Professors:  Clifford;  Maletsky;  Sobel;  Stoddard,  Chairman 

Associate  Professors:  Chai,  Koellner,  Lacatena,  Parzynski,  Stewart,  Westphal 

Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  Boyno,  Bredlau,  Carroll,  Demetropoulos,  Devlin, 

Friedman,    Garfunkel,    Gottschall,    Gugel,    Heft,    Kalmanson,    Mutter,    Nettler, 

Roberts,  Stevens,  Williamson,  Wolff,  Zipse 
Instructors:  Leef,  Scheitlin,  Tomasovic 

The  department  offers  a  major  and  a  minor  program  in  the  field  of  mathematics. 
With  the  proper  choice  of  elective  courses,  a  student  may  prepare  for  graduate  study 
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or  for  work  in  a  variety  of  fields  such  as  computer  science,  statistics,  actuarial  science 
and  management  science. 

Students  majoring  in  mathematics  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  complete 
the  professional  sequence  and  the  following  courses:  1701-0350,  0431,  and  0470.  Stu- 
dents majoring  in  another  field  who  desire  a  teaching  certificate  in  mathematics  in 
addition  to  one  in  their  major  field  must  take  an  approved  24-hour  program  in  mathe- 
matics that  includes  a  calculus  sequence,  1701-0335,  and  0350. 
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I.  Requirements 

All  majors  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  calculus,  linear  algebra,  elementary 
computer  programming  and  probability.  This  requirement  is  usually  satisfied  by  com- 
pleting Calculus  I,  II,  III  (0122,  0221,  0222),  Elements  of  Linear  Algebra  (0335).  Introduc- 
tion to  Computing  (0161)  and  Probability  (0340).  Students  who  have  taken  high  school 
courses  in  the  above  areas  may  receive  advanced  placement  with  credit  based  on  either 
the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  or  a  standardized  departmental  examination. 

II.  Electives:  15  semester  hours  from:  semester  hours 

1701-0350     College  Geometry  3 

1701-0420     Differential  Equations 3 

1701-0425     Advanced  Calculus   I    3 

1701-0426     Advanced  Calculus  II   3 

1701-0428     Introduction  to  Topology 3 

1701-0431      Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra 3 

1701-0433     Theory  of  Numbers   2 

1701-0436     Elements  of  Logic  2 

1701-0440     Statistical  Methods  for  Research   3 

1701-0443     Statistics:  Theory  and  Applications  3 

1701-0450     Foundations  of  Geometry   3 

1701-0460     Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics  2 

1701-0461     Computer   Science    I    3 

1701-0462     Computer  Science  II    3 

1701-0465     Linear  Programming  and  Game  Theory 3 

1701-0471     Selected  Topics  in  Modern  Mathematics 3 

1701-0475     History  of  Mathematics   2 

1701-0495     Seminar  in  Mathematics  I   3 

1701-0496     Seminar  in  Mathematics  II  3 

Students  should  choose  courses  from  the  elective  list  that  are  consistent  with  their 
professional  goals.  Those  who  desire  teacher  certification  should  consider  taking 
1701-0471,  0475.  Students  interested  in  the  following  areas  should  select  a  minimum  of 
three  courses  from  the  appropriate  list. 

1.  Graduate  School  Preparation:  1701-0425,  0426,  0428,  and  0431. 

2.  Computer  Science:  1701-0425,0440,0461,0462. 

3.  Statistics:  1701-0425,0440,0443,0461. 

Minor  in  Mathematics 

(Arts  and  Sciences  Programs) 

Students   may  earn   a  minor  in  the  field   of   mathematics   by  completing   an   approved 
18-hour  program  in  mathematics  that  includes  a  Calculus  sequence  and  1701-0335. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1701-0101     Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics  I 

For  students  with  a  major  interest  in  fields  other  than  mathematics  and  science.    Em- 
phasis is  on  basic  concepts  rather  than  on  formal  manipulative  skills.    Topics  include: 
sets,    logic,    finite    mathematics,    systems    of    numeration,    and    properties    of   sets    of 
numbers. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0102     Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics  II 

Application  of  basic  concepts  to  topics   in   algebra,  geometry,  statistics,   probability, 

and  elementary  calculus. 

Prerequisite:  1701-0101  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0103     The  Development  of  Mathematics 

The  growth  and  development  of  mathematics  from  ancient  to  modern  times;  contribu^ 
tions  of  the  great  mathematicians. 
3  semester  hours 

1 701  -01 07     Computers  and  Society 

Information  processing   in   political   and  social  spheres,   applications  to   industry   and 
industrial  automation,   research   in   social   sciences  and   humanities;   programming  for 
techniques,  not  proficiency. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0108     Computers  and  Programming 

Develops   programming  competence   in  the  BASIC   language   and  the   use   of  stored 
library  programs.    Problems  will  be  primarily  of  a  non-mathematical  nature. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0109     Statistics 

Introduction  to  the  use  and  misuse  of  statistics.  Topics  include:  analysis  and  presenta- 
tion of  data,  variability  and  uncertainty  in  data,  techniques  of  statistical  inference  and 
decision-making. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0110     Introduction  to  Algebra  and  Analysis 

Sets,  relations,  functions,  development  of  number  systems,  and  algebraic  operations. 
May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  received  high  school  credit  for  inter- 
mediate algebra. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0111     Introduction  to  Calculus 

Functions,  differentiation,  maxima-minima  problems  and  other  applications,  integration. 
Prerequisite:   1701-0110  Introduction  to  Algebra  and  Analysis  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0112     Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra 

Vectors,  matrices,  linear  functions,  linear  programming. 
Prerequisite:   1701-0111  Introduction  to  Calculus  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0115     Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 

Elements  of  sets,  relations  and  functions,  circular  functions,  plane  analytic  geometry 
including  conic  sections,  and  elements  of  vectors,  matrices  and  determinants. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0116     Calculus  A 

The  derivative,  differentiation  and  integration  of  functions  of  one  variable. 
Prerequisite:    1701-0115  Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 
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1701-0117     Mathematics  for  the  Life  Sciences  I 

Descriptive  statistics,  counting  techniques,  probability  distributions,  biological  models, 
introduction  to  hypothesis  testing.  Applications  include:  genetics,  ecology,  biochemistry, 
experimental  design. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0118     Mathematics  for  the  Life  Sciences  II 

Mathematical  models;  population  biology,  diversity  in  populations,  population  genetics, 
contingency  tables,  regression  analysis,  mathematical  ecology,  topics  in  demography, 
tests  of  biological  models. 
Prerequisite:    1701-0117  Mathematics  for  the  Life  Sciences  I. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0121     Mathematical  Analysis 

Logic  and  sets,  real  number  system,  relations  and  functions,  trigonometry  and  circular 
functions,  binomial  theorem,  inverse  functions,  elementary  theory  of  equations  and  in- 
equalities, complex  numbers  and  analytic  plane  geometry. 

4  semester  hours 

1701-0122     Calculus  I 

Limits;  continuity;  derivatives  and  differentiation;  anti-differentiation;  maxima,  minima, 
and  extreme  considerations;  differentials  and  related  rates. 

Prerequisite:  Four  years  of  high  school  mathematics  or  1701-0121  Mathematical  Analysis. 
4  semester  hours 

1701-0161     Introduction  to  Computing 

Introduction  to  electronic  computers  and  computer  programming  in  BASIC  language. 

1  semester  hour 

Corequisite:   Registration  in  a  calculus  course. 

1701-0201     Statistical  Methods 

Descriptive  statistics,  random  variables,  probability  distributions,  binomial,  Poisson  and 

normal  distributions,  estimation,  hypothesis  testing. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0111   Introduction  to  Calculus  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0211     Statistical  Analysis  and  Computer  Programming  I 

Programming  in  BASIC  and  FORTRAN  with  applications  to  statistics. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0112  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0212     Statistical  Analysis  and  Computer  Programming  II 

Decision  theory,  loss  functions,  and  optimization  techniques. 

Prerequisite:    1701-0211  Statistical  Analysis  and  Computer  Programming  I. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0215     Calculus  B 

Integration,    applications,    transcendental    functions,    techniques    of    integration,    polar 

coordinates. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0116  Calculus  A  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0216     Calculus  C 

Calculus  in  solid  geometry,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  infinite  series, 

differential  equations. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0221     Calculus  II 

Riemann  integral  applications,  transcendental  functions,  techniques  o^  integration,  polar 

coordinates. 

Prerequisite:    1701-0122  Calculus  I  or  the  equivalent. 

4  semester  hours 


I 
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1701-0222     Calculus  III 

Calculus  in  solid  geometry,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  mfinite  series, 

differential  equations. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0221  Calculus  II  or  the  equivalent. 

4  semester  hours 

1 701  -0260     Introduction  to  Computer  Application 

Programming  for  social  and  management  sciences;  examine   BASIC,   FORTRAN  and 
COBOL.  Applications  to  business  stressed. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0315     Applied  Differential  Equations 

Solution   of  ordinary   and   partial   differential    equations   of  the   natural    sciences,   del 
operator,  divergence,  curl,  Laplace's  equation,  Green's  and  Stoke's  Theorems. 
Prerequisite:   1701-0216  Calculus  C  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0335     Elements  of  Linear  Algebra 

Vectors,  vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear  equations,  matrices,  determinants  and  linear 

transformations. 

Prerequisite:    1701-0116  Calculus  A  or  0122  Calculus  I,  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0340     Probability 

Chance  and  variability,  elements  of  combinatorics,  Bayes'  Theorem,  random  variables, 
binomial,  Poisson  and  normal  distributions,  applications  to  statistics. 
Prerequisite:   1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  0221  Calculus  II  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0350     College  Geometry 

Study  of  Euclidean  and  other  geometries  from  a  postulation  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  0221  Calculus  II,  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0403     Techniques  and  Applications  of  Statistics 

Techniques  for  the  social  and  behavorial  sciences  including  estimation,  tests  of  hypo- 
theses, nonparametric  statistics,  regression  and  correlation.   May  not  be  taken  for  credit 
by  mathematics  majors. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0410     Vectors  and  Matrices 

Systems  of  linear  equations,  vector  spaces,   linear  programming.    Students   credited 
with  1701-0335  may  not  take  for  credit.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:   1701-0221  Calculus  II  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 

1701-0412     Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics 

Probability  theory,  estimation,  tests  of  significance.    Students  credited  with  1701-0340 
may  not  take  for  credit.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:   1701-0221  Calculus  II  or  equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

1701-0420     Differential  Equations 

Linear  differential  equations,  exact  and  total  differential  equations,  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, numerical  approximations,  series  solutions. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0222  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 


le^ 
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1701-0425     Advanced  Calculus  I 

Archimedean  principle,  density  of  the  rationals,  intermediate  value  theorem,  Heine-Borel 
theorem,  derivative,  mean  value  theorem,  Riemann  integral. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0222  Calculus  III. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0426     Advanced  Calculus  II 

Functions  of  several  variables,  partial  derivatives.  Green's  theorem,  Stoke's  theorem, 

Divergence  theorem,  implicit  function  theorem,  inverse  function  theorem;  infinite  series, 

uniform  convergence. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0425  Advanced  Calculus  I. 

3  semester  hours 

1 701  -0428     Introduction  to  Topology 

Topological  spaces,  metric  spaces,  continuity  compactness,  connectedness,  and  sep- 
arability properties;  topological  generalizations  of  basic  continuity  theorems  of  ad- 
vanced calculus. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0425  Advanced  Calculus  I. 
3  semester  hours 

1701  -0431     Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra 

Fundamental  concepts  of  algebra  including  groups,  rings,  integral  domains  and  fields, 

with  important  examples. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0335  Elements  of  Linear  Algebra. 

3  semester  hours 


1701-0433     Theory  of  Numbers 

Properties  of  integers,  congruences,  quadratic  reciprocity  \a\N,  primitive  roots,  diophan- 
tine  equations,  continued  fractions,  algebraic  numbers,  lattice  points  and  partitions. 
Prerequisite:   1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  0221  Calculus  II. 
2  semester  hours 

1701-0436     Elements  of  Logic 

Deduction,    prepositional    functions,   quantifiers,    consistency,    decision    problems    and 
Prerequisite:    1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  1701-02221  Calculus  II. 
Goedel's  theorem. 

2  semester  hours 

1701-0440     Statistical  Methods  for  Research 

Applications  of  statistical  methods:  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  inference,  enumera- 
tion data,  correlation,  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  nonparametric  methods  and  ele- 
mentary experimental  design. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0340  Probability. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0443     Statistics:  Theory  and  Application 

Develops  statistical  methods  from  probability  theory.   Topics:  discrete  and  continuous 
probability  distributions,  estimation,   inference   and   hypothesis  testing. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0340  Probability. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0450     Foundations  of  Geometry 

Groups   of  transformations,   the   Erianger   Program    and   an    introduction   to    projective 

geometry. 

Prerequisite:    1701-0335  Elements  of  Linear  Algebra  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours  ' 


I 
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1701-0460     Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics 

Solutions  to  problems   in  the   real  world:   vectors,   matrices,  series,   periodic   motion, 

theory  of  relativity  and  Fourier  series. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0216  Calculus  C  or  0222  Calculus  III 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0461     Computer  Science  I 

Basic  theory  of  digital  computers,  techniques  of  programming  in   Basic  and   Fortran 
languages,  applications  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Prerequisite:    1701-0161    Introduction  to  Computing  and  1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  0221 
Calculus  II. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0462     Computer  Science  II 

Different  approaches  and  general  techniques  for  solving  a  variety  of  numerical  and 
non-numerical  problems  are  illustrated  and  developed  through  programming  in  both  an 
algebraic  language  and  a  string  processing  language. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0461  Computer  Science  I. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0463     Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis 

Finite  differences,  approximation  theory,  linear  and  non-linear  equations,  error  analysis. 

Prerequisite:    1701-0335  Elements  of  Linear  Algebra  and  0461  Computer  Science  I  or 

equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0465     Linear  Programming  and  Game  Theory 

Two-person  zero  sum  games,  the  normal  form,  mixed  strategies,  the  minimax  theorem, 

symmetric  games,  solutions  of  linear  programs,  the  classical  vitamin  problem,  and  the 

simplex  algorithm. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0340  Probability  and  0335  Elements  of  Linear  Algebra. 

3  semester  hours 

1 701  -0470     Teaching  of  Mathematics 

Selection,  organization  and  presentation  of  elementary  and  secondary   mathematics: 

classroom   activities,   lesson   planning,   motivation,   evaluation,   multi-sensory   aids   and 

priniciples  of  learning. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  teacher  education  program. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0471     Selected  Topics  in  Modern  Mathematics 

Professionalized  view  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  mathematics  topics:  functions, 

real  and  complex  numbers,  analytic  geometry,  absolute  value  and  inequalities,  sets  and 

logic,  flow  charting,  linear  programming. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  teacher  education  program. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0472     Contemporary  Programs  in  Secondary  Mathematics 

Contemporary  curricula  in  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics;  programs  currently 

being  implemented;  curriculum  study  recommendations. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0470  Teaching  of  Mathematics  or  concurrent  registration. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0475     History  of  Mathematics 

Histories  of  geometry,  number  theory,  algebra,  calculus  and  infinite  processes. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0221  Calculus  II. 
2  semester  hours 


I 
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1701-0495  and  0496     Seminar  in  Mathematics  I  and  II 

Students  may  do  independent  work   in   advanced  topics  under  the  supervision   of  an 

instructor. 

Prerequisite:    Approval  of  the  department  chairman  and  the  supervising  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  each 


Department  of  Physics  and  Geoscience 

Professor:  Kowalski  (S.  W.) 

Associate  Professors:  Hamilton;  Kowalski  (L.).  Chairman:  Minor:  Ramsdell 
Assistant  Professors:   Derengowski,  Filas,   Hamdan,  Hodson.   Kelland,   Mak, 
Thiruvathukal,  West 

The  department  offers  major  and  minor  programs  in  Physics  and  Geoscience.  The 
introduction  of  the  liberal  arts  programs,  with  the  increase  in  elective  courses  and  the 
acquisition  of  new  equipment,  has  enabled  Montclair  to  oger  an  expanded  and  improved 
program  for  those  intending  to  become  physics  and  earth  science  teachers.  The  program 
in  Physics  has  been  designed  to  give  the  students  a  background  in  mathematics  as  well 
as  a  basic  core  of  courses.  The  program  in  Geoscience  gives  the  student  a  basic  core 
of  Geoscience  courses  and  background  in  related  sciences  and  mathematics. 

Freshman  courses  offered  for  majors  assume  exposure  to  biology,  chemistry  and 
physics  as  well  as  three  years  of  preparatory  mathematics  in  high  school.  A  student 
majoring  in  Physics  should  have  four  years  of  high  school  preparatory  mathematics. 

Major  course  offerings,  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses,  will  enable 
the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  major  field  or  will  serve  as  a  preprofes- 
sional  program  for  science-related  fields. 

The  minor  course  offering  will  complement  the  student's  knowledge,  preparing  him 
for  interdisciplinary  work  in  teaching,  research,  industry,  and  graduate  study. 

Physics  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 135 

I.  Requirements  semester  hours 

1902-0101-0102     General  Physics  I  and  II   8 

1902-0210     Mechanics     4 

1902-0240     Electricity  and   Magnetism 4 

1902-0350     Optics     4 

1902-0460     Modern  Physics   4 

II.  Required  Collateral  Courses 

(Select  4  courses  from  the  list  below.) 

1701-0115     Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis  3 

1701-0116     Calculus  A     3 

1701-0215     Calculus  B 3 

1701-0216     Calculus  C     3 

1701-0315     Applied  Differential  Equations  3 

1905-0101,  0102     General   Chemistry   l-ll    8 

III.  Electives     With  the  advice  of  the  departmental  academic  adviser  the  student  selects 
at  least  10  semester  hours  from 

1902-0245     Electronics     3 

1902-0280     Astronomy    4 

1902-0310     Advanced  Mechanics   3 

1902-0320     Thermodynamics    3 

1902-0340     Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism 3 
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1902-0377  Mathematical  Physics 3 

1902-0462  Nuclear  Physics  4 

1902-0464  Quantum  Mechanics  3 

1902-0470  Solid  State  Physics   3 

1902-0490  Literature  Research  in  Physics   2 

1902-0495  Laboratory  Research  in  Physics   1-4 

1914-0112  Physical  Geology 4 

Minor  in  Physics 

(Arts  and  Sciences  Program) 

Required  Courses  semester  hours 

1902-0101-0102     General  Physics  l-ll  8 

1902-0210     Mechanics    4 

1902-0240     Electricity  and  Magnetism    4 

Physics  Elective 2 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

There  is  no  New  Jersey  certification  in  the  field  of  physics  alone.  Students  majoring  in 
a  non-science  field  who  desire  certification  in  physics  may  take  the  physical  science 
program.  In  addition  to  the  certification  program  in  their  major  field,  the  student  must 
take  the  following  program: 

1902-0101-0102     General  Physics  l-ll  8 

Physics  Elective  4 

1905-0101-0102     General  Chemistry  l-ll   8 

1905-0235     Introduction  to  Applied  Organic  Chemistry 3 

Chemistry  Elective    2 

REQUIRED  TOTAL     25 
Geoscience  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 1 35  |H 

I.  Requirements 

1914-0112     Physical  Geology 4 

1914-0114     Historical  Geology 4 

1914-0433     Invertebrate  Paleontology 4 

1914-0434     Stratigraphy 4 

1914-0443     Mineralogy  4 

1914-0444     Petrology    4 

Note:  The  0433-0434  and  0443-0444  sequences  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

II.  Collateral  Requirements 

1905-0101  and  0102  General  Chemistry  I  and  II   8 

Select  2  courses  from  the  following: 6 

1701-0115     Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 

1701-0116     Calculus  A 

1701-0215     Calculus  B 

1701-0216     Calculus  C 

1701-0315     Applied  Differential  Equations 

*A1I  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 

Elective  Courses* 

With  the  advice  of  the  departmental  academic  advisor  the  student  selects  at  least 

10  semester  hours  from 

1914-0210     Economic  Geology 3 
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1914-0220  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources    3 

1914-0250  Map  Interpretation  and  Cartography   3 

1914-0254  Geomorphology  and  Climatology  of  North  America 3 

1914-0320  Contemporary  Problems  in  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 3 

1914-0325  Environmental   Geology    3 

1914-0355  World  Regional  Geomorphology  3 

1914-0356  World   Regional   Climatology    3 

1914-0358  Glacial  Geology  3 

1914-0360  Oceanography    3 

1914-0410  Geology  of  New  Jersey  3 

1914-0447  Mineralogy  of  Gem  Materials  3 

1914-0457  Meteorology    4 

1914-0460  Introduction  to  Oceanography  (Physical)   4 

1914-0464  Geology  of  the  Oceans  4 

1914-0465  Coastal  Marine  Geology   4 

1914-0466  Field  Methods  in  Oceanography  and  Marine  Biology 1 

1914-0467  Dynamic  Beach  Processes   1 

1914-0469  Independent  Study  in  the  Marine  Sciences 1-4 

1914-0472  Structural  Geology   4 

1914-0480  Field  Studies  in  Geoscience 4 

1914-0484  Geology  Field  Trip   1 

1914-0490  Seminar  in  Geoscience   2 

1914-0495  Independent  Study  in  Geoscience   1-4 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Students  interested  in  teacher  education  should  follow  the  Professional  Sequence. 
In  addition,  Geoscience  majors  must  complete  these  courses   in   related  science 

fields  to  be  eligible  for  a  State  of  New  Jersey  Science  K-12  Certificate: 

semester  hours 

0401-0105     College    Biology    4 

1902-0103-0104     College   Physics   !,   II    8 

For  Physics-teaching  majors  the  following  additional  course  in  a  related  science 

field  is  needed  for  the  comprehensive  Science  K-12  Certificate: 

semester  hours 
0401-0105     College  Biology  4 

Minor  in  Geoscience 

(Arts  and  Sciences  Program) 

Required  Courses  semester  hours 

1914-0112     Physical    Geology    4 

1914-0114     Historical   Geology    4 

One  of  the  following  two  sequences: 

1914-0433     Invertebrate    Paleontology    4 

1914-0434     Stratigraphy     4 

or 

1914-0443     Mineralogy     4 

1914-0444     Petrology    4 

Geoscience    Elective    3 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  GEOSCIENCE 

1914-0112  Physical  Geology 4 

1914-0114  Historical  Geology    4 

1914-0457  Meteorology    4 

1902-0280  Astronomy    4 
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1914-0360  Oceanography 3 

At  least  5  s.h.  from  one  of  the  following: 

1914-0254  Geomorphology  and  Climatology  of  North  America 3 

1914-0358  Glacial  Geology  3 

1914-0433  Invertebrate  Paleontology 4 

1914-0443  Mineralogy  4 

1914-0410  Geology  of  New  Jersey  3 


PHYSICS  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1902-0101  and  0102     General  Physics  I  and  II 

Calculus-based  course  (0101):  a  study  of  kinematics,  dynamic,  through  energy  and  linear 
momentum,  rotation,  harmonic  motion  and  heat;  second  semester  (0102):  mechanical  vi- 
brations, sound,  optics  and  electricity  and  magnetism.  Lecture-demonstrations,  prob- 
lem-solving sessions  and  laboratory  experiences. 

Prerequisites:    (0101)  1701-0115  Mathematical  Analysis  or  concurrent;  (0102)  1701-0116 
Calculus  A  or  concurrent. 
4  semester  hours  each  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1902-0103  and  0104     College  Physics  I  and  II 

Two-semester  non-calculus  course  for  non-physical  science  majors;  laboratory  experi- 
ences; mechanics,  heat,  geomteric  optics,  waves  and  physical  optics,  electricity  and 
magnetism. 
4  semester  hours  each  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1902-0105     Acoustics 

The  study  of  sound  for  science  and  non-science  majors;  applications  to  music  and 
speech.  The  nature  of  sound,  wave  motion,  standing  waves  and  resonance,  the  ear  and 
hearing,  scales  and  tuning.  Musical  instruments  and  the  voice,  architectural  acoustics, 
and  electronic  sound  recording  and  reproduction. 

2  semester  hours  (1  hr.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1902-0210     Mechanics 

Classical   mechanics:   kinematics,   Newton's   laws,   impulse   and   momentum,   work  and 

energy,  oscillations,  general  motion,  central  force  motion,  non-inertial  frames,  system 

of  particles,  methods  of  handling  data. 

Prerequisites:    1902-0101,  0102  General  Physics  I  &.  II,  1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  taken 

concurrently. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs,  laboratory) 

1902-0240     Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Basic  principles  of  electromagnetism:  Coulomb's  Law  and  general  techniques  in  elec- 
trostatics, currents  and  their  associated  magnetic  field,  electromagnetic  induction  and 
magnetic  properties  of  materials.  Foundations  of  Maxwell's  equations  (without  detailed 
solutions).   Laboratory  experiments. 

Prerequisites:  1902-0102  General  Physics  II,  1701-0116  Calculus  A  or  taken  concurrently. 
4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1902-0245     Electronics 

Measuring  instruments,  transistors,  amplifiers,  generators  and  logic  circuits  are  used  to 
explain  principles  of  electronics.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisites:    1902-0240  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1902-0280     Astronomy 

Application  of  physical  laws  to  the  earth  as  a  planet;  nature  of  the  other  planets;  orbital 
motion  and  space  flight;  origin  of  the  solar  system;  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  a  star; 
galactic  structure  and  cosmology. 
Prerequisites:  1  year  introductory  physics,  1701-0115  Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 
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1902-0310     Advanced  Mechanics 

Classical  mechanics;  transformations,  oscillators,  generalized  motion;  Lagrange's  equa- 
tions; Hamilton's  equation;  small  oscillations;  wave  propagation.  (Offered  alternate 
years.) 

Prerequisites:   1701-0216  Calculus  C,  1902-0210  Mechanics  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Differential  equations  is  recommended. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1902-0320     Thermodynamics 

Thermodynamic  systems;  laws  of  thermodynamics;  entropy;  kinetic  theory;  transport 
processes;  statistical  thermodynamics.  Offered  alternate  years. 

Prerequisites:  1701-0216  Calculus  C,  1902-0210  Mechanics  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1902-0340     Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Dielectric   materials;   image  calculations;   Laplace's  equation;   magnetic   materials  and 
flux;  A.C.  networks;  non-sinusoidal  AC,  transients  and  pulses;  electromagnetic  radiation. 
(Offered  alternate  years.) 
Prerequisites:    1701-0315  Applied  Differential  Equations  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1902-0350     Optics 

Propagation  of  light,   optical   components,   instruments   and   photometry.     Interference, 
diffraction  and  polarization  with  elements  of  spectroscopy.    (Offered  alternate  years.) 
Prerequisites:    1701-0216  Calculus  C,  1902-0240  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1902-0377     Mathematical  Physics 

Vector  analysis;  complex  variables;  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  matrices. 

(Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisites:  1701-0216  Calculus  C  and  2  years  of  physics, 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1902-0460     Modern  Physics 

Special  relativity,  kinetic  theory  of  matter;  quantization  of  electricity,  light  and  energy, 
nuclear  atom,  elementary  quantum  mechanics.  (Offered  alternate  years.) 
Prerequisites:     1902-0210    Mechanics,    1902-0240    Electricity    &.    Magnetism.    1701-0216 
Calculus  C. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1902-0462     Nuclear  Physics 

Nuclear  radiation,  radioactive  decay,  detectors;  nuclear  spectroscopy  and  reactions; 
theories  and  models;  fission,  fusion,  reactors  and  application  of  radio-isotopes.  (Offered 
alternate  years.) 

Prerequisites:   1902-0210  Mechanics;  1902-0240  Electricity  &.  Magnetism;  1701-0216  Cal- 
culus C. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1902-0464     Quantum  Mechanics 

Shroedingers  Wave  Equation,  its  application  and  interpretation;  Pauli  exclusion  principle 

and  spectra.  (Offered  alternate  years.) 

Prerequisites:  1701-0216  Calculus  C,  1902-0460  Modern  Physics. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1902-0470     Solid  State  Physics 

Properties  of  solid  state  matter  are  developed  from  the  quantum  mechanics  of  atoms 

and  molecules.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisites:  1701-0216  Calculus  C,  1902-0460  Modern  Physics. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1902-0490     Literature  Research  in  Physics 

Student  considers  topics  in  physics  and  gains  facility  in  literature  research  techniques; 
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Topics  in  pure  physics  or  related  to  physics  education.    Student  intending  to  enroll  in 

Laboratory  Research  in  Physics  should  use  1902-0490  to  provide  the  literature  research 

related  to  his  laboratory  problem.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:   At  least  sixteen  credit  hours  of  physics  beyond  General  Physics. 

2  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture) 

1902-0495     Laboratory  Research  in  Physics 

Solution  of  a  laboratory  problem;  research  in  pure  physics  or  in   physics  education; 

written  report  required.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:   At  least  sixteen  credit  hours  of  physics  beyond  General  Physics. 

1-4  semester  hours 
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1914-0100     Fundamentals  of  Geoscience 

Elements   of   earth-sun    relations,   weather,   oceanography,   earth    materials   and    land- 
form  types.    Required  field  trip.    Not  open  to  Geoscience  majors  or  to  those  who  have 
had  Physical  Geography. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0101     Principles  of  Geology 

Geologic  materials  and  processes.  Paleogeographic,  stratigraphic  and  structural  de- 
velopment of  the  earth  throughout  geologic  time.  Evolution  of  life  as  interpreted  through 
the  study  of  rocks  and  fossils.  Required  field  trip.  Not  open  to  Geoscience  majors  or  to 
those  who  have  had  Physical  Geology. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0112     Physical  Geology 

Materials  of  the  earth;  land  forms  and  structures;  the  processes  and  agents  responsible 
for  their  formation;  modern  tectonic  concepts.  Topographic  and  geologic  maps.  Re- 
quires field  trips.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Principles  of  Geology. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0114     Historical  Geology 

Geological  history  of  the  earth;  the  evolution  of  North  America  in  terms  of  the  changing 
geography,  climate  and  plant  and  animal  life  as  interpreted  from  the  rock  and  fossil  rec- 
ord.  Required  field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0210     Economic  Geology 

Geology  and  geography  of  non-metallic  and  metallic  mineral  resources  and  fuels.  Prob- 
lems associated  with  their  occurrence  and  exploitation.  Required  field  trips.  (Not  given 
every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  1914-0101  Principles  of  Geology  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

1914-0220     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

The  imbalance  between  natural  resources  and  world  population  distribution  and  growth. 

Required  field  trip. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0250     Map  Interpretation  and  Cartography 

The  use  of  cartographic  instruments;  principles  underlying  the  common  types  of  map 

projections. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0254     Geomorphology  and  Climatology  of  North  America 

Major  controls  and  features  of  the  land-forms  and  climate  of  North  America  analyzed 
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to  compare  and  relate  the  continent  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  basic  and  distinct 
characteristics  of  the  subdivisions  of  North  America  are  contrasted. 

Prerequisite:  1914-0100  Fundamentals  of  Geoscience  or  1914-0101  Principles  of  Geology 
or  1914-0457  Meteorology  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0260     Introduction  to  the  Marine  Sciences 

A  field-oriented  course  covering  the  principal  disciplines  in  the  marine  sciences;  the 
student  evaluates  his  interest  in  the  marine  science  world.  Also  offered  at  the  site  of  the 
N.  J.  Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0262     General  Oceanography 

The  physical,  chemical,  geological  and  biological  aspects  of  the  oceans  and  their  inter- 
relationship.   Required  field  trips.    For  non-science  majors. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0320     Contemporary  Problems  in  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

Contemporary  environmental  problem  areas  throughout  the  world.    Basic  scientific  and 
ecological  concepts  related  to  present  economic  exploitation  and/or  preservation.   Sup- 
plements introductory  work  in  conservation,  studies  issues  more  deeply. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0325     Environmental  Geology 

Relationships  of  Man  and  his  geological  habitat,  Earth.    Earth  resources  and  processes 

and  properties  of  natural  materials  as  related  to  human  activities.   Pollution  of  soil,  water, 

and  air.    Required  field  trips.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisites:  1914-0100  Fundamentals  of  Geoscience  or  1914-0101  Principles  of  Geology 

or  1914-0112  Physical  Geology. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0355     World  Regional  Geomorphology 

Distribution  and  geomorphic  characteristics  of  major  landforms  are  studied  as  to  origin, 
stage  of  geologic  development  and  inter-relationship.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:   An  introductory  course  in  Geoscience  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0356     World  Regional  Climatology 

Distribution,  characteristics  and  causes  of  major  world  climates  as  related  to  the  con- 
trols of  climate.  Climatic  anomalies  and  paleo-climatic  changes.  (Not  offered  every 
year.) 

Prerequisite:    1914-0100  Fundamentals  of  Geoscience  or  1914-0457  Meterology  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0358     Glacial  Geology 

Materials,  processes  and  effects  of  glaciation.    Required  field  trips.    (Not  offered  every 

year.) 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0360     Oceanography 

Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  sea  water;  oceanic  circulation;  waves  and  tides; 

estuarine  and  shoreline  processes.   Required  field  trips. 

Prerequisites:  Advanced  standing  in  Physical  or  Biological  Sciences  or  permission  of 

the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0410     Geology  of  New  Jersey 

The  physical  features  of  New  Jersey  and  their  origin;  geologic  history;  stratigraphy; 
paleontology;  mineralogy;  structural  geology;  economic  geology.    Required  field  trips. 
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Prerequisite:   1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  1914-0101  Principles  of  Geology  or  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0433     invertebrate  Paleontology 

Invertebrate  fossils,  their  classification,  morphology,  evolution,  stratigraphic  distribu- 
tion and  paleoecology.  Required  field  trips. 

Prerequisite:   1914-0114  Historical  Geology,  0401-0130  Invertebrate  Zoology  or  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0434     Stratigraphy 

Stratigraphic  principles  and  their  application.   Case  studies  of  selected  regions.    Local 
stratigraphy  interpreted  through  field  studies. 

Prerequisite:  1914-0433  Invertebrate  Paleontology  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0437     Sedimentology 

Geological  processes  and  agents  which  form,  transport,  deposit,  consolidate  and  alter 

sediments.    Interpretation  of  the  resultant  sedimentary  rocks.    Laboratory  work  on  the 

texture,  mineralogy  and  mass  properties  of  sedimentary  particles.    Required  field  trips. 

(Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:   1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0443     Mineralogy 

Crystallography,  internal  structure,  origin,  occurrence,  and  properties  of  minerals;  labo- 
ratory study  of  common  minerals.  Required  field  trips. 

Prerequisites:   1914-0112  Physical  Geology  and  1905-0102  General  Chemistry  II. 
4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0444     Petrology 

Description,  identification,  classification,  origin  and  occurrence  of  sedimentary,  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks.   Laboratory  study  of  the  common  rocks.    Required  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:   1914-0443  Mineralogy  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

1914-0447     Mineralogy  of  Gem  Materials 

Mineralogy  o^  gem  materials  through  lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  experi- 
ence.  Sources  of  gem  materials;  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  gem  materials.    Required 
field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Geoscience. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0457     Meteorology 

The  characteristics  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.   Meteorological  instruments,  principles  of 
atmospheric   physics,  weather  patterns   and   measurement  of  changes  within   the   at- 
mosphere. 
Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Geoscience. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0460     Introduction  to  Oceanography  (Physical) 

Physical  processes  in  the  ocean.    Geophysical  description  of  the  earth.    Forces  acting 
in  the  marine  environment.    Heat,  water  and  salt  budgets.    Waves  and  tides.    Oceanic 
and  estuarine  circulation.   Field  work:  oceanographic  instrumentation,  methods  of  physi- 
cal oceanography.   Also  offered  at  the  site  of  the  N.J.  Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 
Prerequisites:  1  year  of  college  Physics;  Calculus  (Integral  and  Differential). 
4  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lectures;  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0464     Geology  of  the  Oceans 

The  geology  of  the  oceans,   including  tectonics,  geochemistry,   shoreline   processes, 
stratigraphy,  sedimentology  and  related  subjects. 
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Prerequisite:    1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    (Not  offered 

every  year.) 

4  semester  hours  (4  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0465     Coastal  Marine  Geology 

The  geologic  processes  concerned  with  the  supra-,  inter-  and  subtidal  areas  of  the  near 
shore  environment.  Field  studies  emphasize  dynamics  of  erosion  and  deposition  as  well 
as  general  sedimentation  associated  with  the  modification  of  barrier  beaches  and  other 
land  forms  of  the  New  Jersey  shoreline.  Also  offered  at  the  site  of  the  N.J.  Marine  Sci- 
ences Consortium.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:   1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0466     Field  Methods  in  Oceanography  and  Marine  Biology 

The  applications  and  techniques  of  marine  samplings;  the  nature  and  role  of  various 

pieces  of  equipment.    Field  experience  at  the  N.J.  Marine  Sciences  Consortium  field 

station. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  science. 

1  semester  hour  (1  hr.  lecture  or  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0467     Dynamic  Beach  Processes 

The  processes  and  forces  involved  in  material  transport  within  the  beach  zone.  Also  of- 
fered at  the  site  of  the  N.J.  Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 

Prerequisites:   1914-0437  Sedimentology  and  1914-0360  Oceanography  or  the  permission 
of  the  instructor. 
1  semester  hour  (1  hr.  lecture  or  2  hrs.  of  laboratory.) 

1914-0469     Independent  Study  in  the  Marine  Sciences 

Individual  research  projects  selected  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor.    Open  only  to 
advanced  students  who  have  indicated  a  potential  for  original  thinking.   Also  offered  at 
the  site  of  the  N.J.  Marine  Sciences  Consortium.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:   Courses  in  any  of  the  Marine  Sciences  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
1-4  semester  hours 

1914-0472     Structural  Geology 

Recognition  and  interpretation  of  primary  and  tectonic  rock  structures:  laboratory  work 
emphasizes  the  analysis  of  faults,  joints,  folds  and  foliation.    Required  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:   1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0480     Field  Studies  in  Geoscience 

Use  of  geologic,  meteorologic  and  oceanographic  instruments  in  field  investigations; 
Interpretation  of  observations  and  writing  a  field  report.    Required  field  trips. 
Prerequisite.  Geoscience  major  sequence. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs,  laboratory) 

1914-0484     Geology  Field  Trip 

A  five-day  to  one-week  trip  through  areas  of  geologic  significance.   A  geoscience  major 
is  expected  to  participate  in  at  least  2  of  the  trips.    Field  trip  report  and  collection  re- 
quired.  Expenses  shared  by  the  participants. 
Prerequisite:   Geoscience  major  sequence  or  permission  of  the  department. 

1  semester  hour. 

1914-0490     Seminar  in  Geoscience 

Student  field,  laboratory  and  library  investigation  of  a  problem  in  the  area  of  his  interest 
in  Geoscience:  results  presented  in  oral  and  written  form.    Class  discussion  of  the  indi- 
vidual papers  and  of  other  pertinent  topics  of  current  interest  in  Geoscience.    (Not  of- 
fered every  year.) 
Prerequisite:    Geoscience  major  sequence  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 
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1914-0495     Independent  Study  in  Geoscience 

An  opportunity  for  the  qualified  student  to  do  library  and/or  laboratory  investigation  in 

a  field  of  science  of  his  choice  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member,  the  course  is 

conducted  exclusively  by  scheduled  individual  conferences  and  reports.    (Offered  on 

demand.) 

Prerequisite:   Geoscience  major  sequence  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

2-4  semester  hours 

Science  Education  Courses 

0834-0401     Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools 

Educational  objectives  of  science  in  the  public  schools;  science  instruction  programs 
for  secondary  schools;  instruction  and  enrichment  materials;  evaluation  in  science 
classes;  special  methods  of  teaching  applicable  to  science  instruction. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

0834-0405     The  Construction  and  Use  of  Molecular  Models 

Composition,  shapes  and  relative  sizes  of  some  common  molecules.    Construction  of 

scale  models. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  chemistry. 

2  semester  hours 

0834-0409     Senior  High  School  Physical  Science  Demonstrations 

Demonstrations  and  experiments  designed  for  work  in  high  school  chemistry,  physics, 
and  applied  physical  science  courses.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

0834-0410     Junior  High  School  Science  Demonstrations 

Demonstrations  and  experimental  instruction  appropriate  to  a  grades  seven,  eight  and 
nine. 

4  semester  hours  (4  hrs.  lecture) 

Interdisciplinary  Science  Courses 

4902-0100     Concepts  in  Science 

For  non-science  majors;  modern  science,  understanding  its  methods  and  philosophy; 
the  understanding  of  their  nature  rather  than  mathematical  description  of  the  laws. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

4901-0101  and  0102     Man  and  Technology  I,  II 

Inter-disciplinary  view  of  the  ideas  and  techniques  of  technological  civilization.  The  de- 
sign of  machines,  the  impact  of  technology,  decision-making  and  computer  logic,  model- 
ing, stability,  feedback,  and  control  techniques  for  the  man-made  world.   These  are  ap- 
plied to  systems  in  medicine,  traffic,  pollution,  economics  and  ecology. 
3  semester  hours  each  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

4902-01 03    Technology  for  the  Layman 

Simplified  description  of  man-made  devices;  common  technological  terms;  some  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  technological  decisions. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

4902-01 04     History  of  Science 

The  historical  and  philosophical  development  of  science  traced  from  the  ancient  Egyp 
tians  to  the  present.  j^ 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

4902-0106     Science  and  Society 

Non-mathematical  course;  some  of  the  principles  of  science;  their  relationship  to  soci- 
ety as  solutions  to  and  causes  of  problems.   Group  reports  may  be  required. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 
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4902-0120     Introduction  to  Photography 

Laboratory  and  field  work,  lectures  and  demonstrations:  the  construction  of  cameras, 
common  films  and  papers,  fundamental  chemistry  and  photography,  development  and 
printing.  A  student  needs  at  least  one  camera. 

2  semester  hours  (1  hour  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

4902-0180     Descriptive  Astronomy 

For  the  general  student.  The  tools  of  the  astronomer;  the  nature  of  the  solar  sysiem; 
motions  and  laws  relative  to  systems;  the  nature,  classification  and  magnitudes  of  stars; 
and  cosmogony,  a  historical  view. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

4902-0220     Photography 

Laboratory  and  field  work,  lectures  and  demonstrations:  nature  of  light;  lenses  and  op- 
tical systems  of  cameras,  enlargers;  chemicals  and  principles  used  in  development  and 
printing  of  films  and  papers,  and  special  techniques. 

Prerequisites:  An  introductory  course  in  Photography  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

4902-0422     Consumer  Science 

Basic  scientific  principles  in  testing  and  evaluating  consumer  products.    Field  trips  to 
local  coooeratino  industries  and  testing  agencies  to  evaluate  processes  and  products. 
Open  to  upper  classmen. 
3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 
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School  of  Professional  Arts  and  Sciences 

Houston  G.  Elam,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Michael  A.  Puglisi,  M.B.A.,  Associate  Dean 

The  School  of  Professional  Arts  and  Sciences  is  responsible  for  instruction,  re3 
search  and  administration  in  a  wide  variety  of  professional  programs  and  services  both 
on-  and  off-campus. 

Programs  are  offered  in  Business  Administration.  Business  Education,  Distributive 
Education,  Health  Education,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education  and  Technology, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Professions.  They  lead  to  professional  careers  in 
industry,  governmental  agencies  and  services,  and  non-profit  institutions,  or  to  the 
teaching  proficiency  and  certification  for  training  others  in  these  areas. 

Although  the  School  is  the  largest  unit  of  the  College,  it  maintains  personalized 
relationships  through  strong  student-faculty  involvement  in  department  organizations, 
and  through  a  School-wide  Senate,  50  percent  of  whose  members  are  students  and  the 
remaining  50  percent  faculty. 

In  addition,  the  School  houses  the  Panzer  School  Council.  The  Council  coordinates 
curriculum  development  and  the  use  of  facilities  for  the  departments  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Health,  Athletics  and  Intramurals  and  Leisure  Activities. 

The  School  also  manages  the  Vocational-Technical  Teacher  Educational  Program, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program,  and  several  other  small  but  important  pro- 
grams not  located  in  traditional  departments.  The  office  of  the  Dean  administers  the 
faculty,  staff  and  facilities  of  the  New  Jersey  School  of  Conservation. 

General  Education  Requirements  for  the  School  of  Professional  Arts  and  Sciences 
Common  Core:   identical  to  those  of  the  College  as  a  whole  regardless  of  the  degrei 
program  pursued.  See  page  27. 

School-Planned  Code:  Identical  for  all  students  of  the  School  regardless  of  the  degn 
program  pursued: 

1.  3  semester  hours  from  each  of  the  following  Schools:  Fne  and  Performing  Arts^ 
Humanities,  Math-Science,  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 

2.  6  semester  hours  from  any  of  the  above  or  the  School  of  Professional  Arts  and 
Sciences,  excluding  the  student's  major  department. 

3.  Courses  should  emphasize  theory  rather  than  application.  Students  should 
obtain  permission  of  the  department  advisor  to  select  upper  division  courses. 

Department  of  Administrative  Sciences 

Professors:  Elam;  Volotta,  Chairman 

Associate  Professors:  Chen,  Evjen,  Greco,  Hoover,  Kaplan,  Turner 

Assistant  Professors:   Mirchin,  Buckwalter,  Di  Pietro,  Hatipoglu,  London,  Puglisi, 

Schwartz,  Simonson,  Waters,  Werner 
Instructors:    Sfouggatakis 

A  major  in  Business  Administration  is  offered  through  the  Department,  along  with 
a  wide  variety  of  courses  and  services  to  students  in  other  departments  of  the  College. 
Curricula  are  intended  to  provide: 

1.  the  managerial  and  technical  business  skills  essential  to  a  variety  of  job  op- 
portunities. 

2.  analytical  skills  for  solving  business  and  related  problems. 
3  decision-making  skills  necessary  to  a  strong  executive. 

4.  administrative  knowledge  required  in  many  professional  functions. 

5.  the  capacity  to  understand  and  adjust  to  current  and  future  business  conditions, 
systems  and  relationships. 
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6.  the  experience  and  confidence  necessary  for  success  in  the  competitive  business 
environment. 

Students  expecting  to  major  within  the  Department,  should  schedule  mathematics, 
economics  and  other  general  education  courses  during  their  first  years,  in  preparation 
for  a  strong  concentration  in  professional  courses  in  the  latter  years  of  college. 

The  major  in  Business  Administration  offers  several  concentration  areas:  Profes- 
sional and  Managerial  Accounting,  Organization  and  Management,  Marketing,  Quantita- 
tive Methods  and  General  Business.  Each  provides  a  broad  understanding  of  business 
functions  and  procedures  through  a  common  core  of  courses  and  an  in-depth  concentra- 
tion curriculum. 

Accounting 

The  concentrations  in  Accounting  prepare  students  for  industrial,  governmental  or 
institutional  positions.  Industrial  accountants  design  and  supervise  financial  and  man- 
agerial accounting  systems  for  entire  firms,  including  preparation  and  analysis  of  ac- 
counting reports.  Governmental  or  institutional  accountants  perform  similar  services 
at  various  levels  of  those  agencies  and  organizations. 

Certified  Public  Accountants  (CPAs)  render  independent  audits,  accounting,  tax 
and  managerial  advisory  services  to  various  clients,  primarily  in  the  private  sector. 
Students  wishing  to  sit  for  the  CPA  examination  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  need  24 
credits  in  accounting  including  coverage  of  cost  accounting,  tax  accounting  and  audit- 
ing, as  well  as  six  credits  in  finance  and/or  money  and  banking,  and  six  credits  in  busi- 
ness law. 

Management  and  Organizational  Behavior 

This  concentration  provides  professional  education  in  large  organization  theory 
and  behavior,  the  management  of  human  resources,  operations  and  production  and  in- 
formation systems.  It  also  supplies  a  good  background  in  systems  design  and  analysis 
as  well  as  in  decision-making  in  an  environment  of  risk  and  uncertainty. 

Marketing 

The  Marketing  concentration  provides  knowledge  of  corporate  marketing  policies 
and  procedures,  persuasion  and  other  communications,  product  development  and  dis- 
play, sales  organization  and  management,  retailing  and  distribution  systems  and  con- 
sumer and  marketing  research.  It  is  appropriate  for  students  wishing  to  enter  into  the 
sales,  advertising,  product  management,  retailing,  public  relations  and  consumer  re- 
search areas  of  the  economy. 

Quantitative  Analysis 

This  area  provides  training  in  quantitative  analytical  methods  for  solving  opera- 
tional and  research  problems  in  industry.  These  methods,  together  with  increasingly 
important  computer  applications,  are  handled  in  depth,  to  permit  a  student  to  become 
comfortable  in  the  handling  of  statistics,  computer  science,  operations  research  and 
similar  quantitative  subjects. 

General  Business 

The  student  who  does  not  select  a  specified  concentration,  but  desires  breadth  in 
preparation  for  a  business  career,  augments  the  required  business  core  with  a  selection 
of  twelve  credits  from  the  professional  concentrations. 

Business  Administration  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 164 

Requirements  semester  hours 

0506-0201  Financial  Accounting    3 

0506-0202  Mangerial   Accounting    3 

0506-0231  The  Management  Process    3 
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0506-0241     The  Marketing  Process   3 

0506-0261     Legal  Environment  of  Business  I 3 

0506-0271     Business  Statistics   I    3 

0506-0272     Business  Statistics  II   3 

0506-0315     Organizational    Behavior    3 

0506-0321     Fundamentals  of  Finance   3 

0506-0439     Business  Policy   3 

0506-0463     Admin.  Research  &,  Analysis 3 

0506-0273      Information   Processing    3 

The  following  collateral  courses  may  be  applied  to  General  Education  requirements: 

1701-0111;  0112,  2204-0101,  0102. 

II.  Concentrations  and  electives  as  below 

(Concentration  in  Accounting) 

Managerial  Accounting 

0506-0301     Intermediate  Accounting  I 3 

0506-0302     Intermediate  Accounting  II  3 

0506-0303     Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 3 

0506-0307     Cost  Accounting  and  Control  I 3 

Two  of  the  following  electives: 

0506-0308     Cost  Accounting  and  Control  II   3 

0506-0371     Management  Information  Systems  3 

0506-0401     Advanced  Accounting    3 

0506-0403     Tax  Accounting    3 

0506-0405     Profit  Planning  and  Control   3 

0506-0407     Accounting  Systems  and  Data  Processing   3 

Professional  Accounting 

0506-0301     Intermediate  Accounting  I    3 

0506-0302     Intermediate  Accounting  II   3 

0506-0303     Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 3 

0506-0307     Cost  Accounting   and  Control  I    3 

0506-0403     Tax  Accounting    3 

One  of  the  following  electives: 

0506-0308     Cost  Accounting  and  Control  II   3 

0506-0371     Management  Information  systems   3 

0506-0401     Advanced  Accounting    3 

0506-0404     Current  Tax  Problems   3 

(Concentration  in  Management  and  Organizational  Behavior) 

0506-0316     Human  Resource  Management  3 

0506-0363     Business  and  Society 3 

Two  of  the  following  electives: 

0506-0332     Minorities  in  Business   3 

0506-0335     Small  Business  Management 3 

0506-0371     Management  Information  Systems   3 

0506-0372     Management   Science    3 

0506-0433     Entrepreneurship    and    Innovation    3 

0506-0434     Comparative   Management  Systems    3 

(Concentration  in  Marketing) 

0506-0343     Promotion  and  Persuasion   3 

0506-0442     Marketing  Research   3 

0506-0446     Marketing  Strategies    3 

One  of  the  following  electives: 

0506-0343     Promotion  and  Pessuasion  3 

0506-0344     Advertising    Media    .3 
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0506-0386     Integrated   Logistics  Systems    3 

0506-0441      Consumer  Motivation   3 

0506-0444     Sales  Management   3 

(Concentration  in  Quantitative  Methods) 

Select  any  four  (4)  of  the  following: 

0506-0274     Basic  Computer  Programming  3 

0506-0371     Management  Information  Systems   3 

0506-0372     Management  Science 3 

0506-0374     Computer  Management   3 

0506-0375     Operations  Analysis    3 

0506-0474     Business  Forecasting   3 

0506-0475     Quantitative  Decision-Making  for  Business    3 

III.  Departmental    Electives    15-6 

IV.  Free  or  Collateral  Electives 31 

(Concentration  in  General  Business) 

Select  any  four  (4)  courses  from  at  least  three  (3)  areas  of  concentration. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

0506-0201     Financial  Accounting 

Mastery  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  accounting;  journalizing,  posting,  taking  a  trial 
balance,  preparing  financial  statements,  and  closing  books;  special  journals  and  con- 
trolling accounts. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0202     Managerial  Accounting 

Builds  on  Financial  Accounting.    Corporation  accounting,  bonds  payable,  investments, 
manufacturing  costs,  fund  flow  analysis  and  profit-volume  relationships. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0201. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0231     The  Management  Process 

The  field  of  management  theory  and  practice;  classic  principles  and  the  behavioral 
aspects  of  organization  life,  especially  motivation  and  interpersonal  relationships;  quan- 
titative tools  as  decision  aids,  especially  in  production  and  operations. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0241 -The  Marketing  Process 

The   role   of  marketing;  significance   of   marketing   decisions   to   overall   performance. 
Behavioral  aspects  of  marketing,  the  impact  of  consumer  behavior  in  purchase  decisions, 

[special  problems  of  industrial  marketing,  the  consumer  movement  and  formal  and  in- 
formal societal  constraints  on  marketing  practices. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0261     Legal  Environment  of  Business  I 

A  governed  society  and  the  social  forces  within  such  a  society;  contracts  and  agency; 
'     the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  as  the  basis  for  strategy  interpretation.   Case  materials. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0266     Legal  Environment  of  Business  II 

i     Commercial  paper;  negotiable  instruments;  Uniform  Commercial  Code  as  the  source 
for  statutory  investigation;  case  materials. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0261. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0271     Business  Statistics  I 

Modern  statistical  methods  and  decision-making  in  the  face  of  uncertainty.    Probability 
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theory,  Bayesian  analysis,  discrete  and  continuous  distribution,  sampling,  hypothesis 
testing  and  statistical  quality  control. 

Prerequisite:  1701-0112  (or  taken  concurrently).  Not  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted 2204-0203  or  1701-0210,  0211,  0212  or  0443. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0272     Business  Statistics  II 

Continuation  of  Business  Statistics  I.   Nonparametric  methods,  analysis  of  variance,  cor- 
relation and  regression,  time-series  analysis,  index  numbers  and  Bayesian  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0721  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0273     Information  Processing 

Electronic  computers  in  business  information  processing.    History  of  information  pro- 
cessing,  needs  of  high-speed   equipment,   numbering   systems,    input/output  devices, 
stored  program  concept,  introduction  to  computer  programming,  and  file  manipulation 
technique.  (1972-73  alternative  -  1701-0260). 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0274     Basic  Computer  Programming 

Computer  languages  such  as  COBOL  and  FORTRAN;  their  use  in  developing  business 
applications  system  and  in  scientific  computations  in  business  research. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0273  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0301     Intermediate  Accounting  I 

The  preparation  of  advanced   accounting  statements,  valuation   of  current  and  fixed 
assets,  intangible  assets,  current  liabilities  and  investments. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0202. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0302     Intermediate  Accounting  II 

A  continuation  of  principles  underlying  financial  statements,  long-term  liabilities,  present 
value  analysis,  corporate  capital,  funds  flow  and  special  purpose  funds. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0301. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0303     Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 

The  conduct  of  audits  of  various  types;  the  balance  sheet  audit;  audit  working  papers; 
correction  of  books  and  preparation  of  audit  reports. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0302. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0307     Cost  Accounting  and  Control  I 

The  determination  of  product  costs  and  elements  of  cost  control  applied  to  basic  job 
order,  process  and  standard  cost  systems.  The  nature  of  manufacturing  costs  and  the 
use  of  accounting  data  in  decision-making. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0202. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0308     Cost  Accounting  and  Control  II 

Estimating  cost,  budgets  and  cost,  standard  cost,  analysis  and  control  of  costs,  break- 
even analysis  and  differential  cost  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0307. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0315     Organizational  Behavior 

Major  approaches  to  the  study  of  organizations.    Organizational  systems  and  structure, 
systems  of  communication,  power  and  influence,  organizational  conflict,  coordination 
and  control,  leadership,  motivation,  interpersonal  dynamics  and  change  and  renewal. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0231  and  3  semester  hours  of  anthropology,  psychology  or  sociology. 
3  semester  hours 
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0506-0316     Human  Resource  Management 

Motivating  managerial  and  non-managenal  employees;  effective  use  of  human  resources 
in  the  organization.   The  personnel  function,  techniques  of  job  analysis,  description  and 
evaluation,    and    overall    organizational    development    particularly    with    minority    group 
members  and  female  employees. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0231. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0321     Fundamentals  of  Finance 

The  statement  of  sources  and  uses  of  funds;  determining  specific  assets  to  acquire,  and 
financing  them.    Financial   institutions,  debt  and  equity  instruments  of  finance,  short- 
and  long-term  financing,  insuring  against  risk  and  uncertainty,  optimum  capital  structure, 
selection  of  alternative  investments,  and  dividend  and  interest  policies. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0202. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0326     Investment  Principles 

investment  instruments,  securities  markets  and  their  risk-return  characteristics;  princi- 
ples and  techniques  of  investment  analysis  and  portfolio  selection  and  management; 
the  investment  aspects  of  life  insurance  and  real  estate  mortgages. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0321. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0332     Minorities  in  Business 

Methods,  techniques  and  problems  minority  group  members  may  encounter  in  business. 

New  or  existing  personnel  in  managerial  and  non-managerial  positions  in  established 

firms;  minority  group  members  as  entrepreneurs;  relationships  with  other  members  of 

an  organization. 

Prerequisite:  0506-0231  or  0506-0241. 

3  semester  hours 

0506-0335     Small  Business  Management 

The  problems  and  opportunities  of  starting  and   operating   a  small   business.    Capital 
accumulation,  adapting  technologies  to  specialized  needs,  assessing  local  market  op- 
portunities, governmental  aids,  establishing  working  relationships  with  large  organiza- 
tions and  problems  of  growth. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0231,  0241  or  0321. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0343     Promotion  and  Persuasion 

Promotion   and   persuasion   as  they   relate   to  the   major   communications   activities   of 
marketing,  personal  selling  and  advertising.    Communication  theory,  opinion  formation, 
attitude  change  and  measurement,  and  influence  forces.  (Not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  9506-0208  or  0506-0406  or  0452.) 
Prerequisite:  0506-0241. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0344     Advertising  Media 

An  opportunity  to  study  advertising  media  such  as  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  tele- 
vision and  direct  mail,  and  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  campaigns. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0343. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0362     Business  Economics 

Managerial  decision-making;  the  economic  meaning  and  interpretation  of  demand  and 
supply,  production,  competition,  cost,  price  and  capital  investment.  Some  mathematical 
methods,  case  problems,  model-building  devices  to  develop  forecasting  and  decision- 
making skills. 

Prerequisite:  2204-0101  or  0102,  0506-0231  or0321. 
3  semester  hours 
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0506-0363     Business  and  Society 

Business  as  an  institution  in  our  pluralistic  society;  its  relationship  with  other  societal 
elements  such  as  government,  academia,  labor  and  the  consumer.    American  business 
past,  present  and  future;  strengths,  weaknesses  and  overall   contribution  to  society; 
ecology,  minority  groups  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  economic  growth. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0371     Management  Information  Systems 

Total  information  systems  from  the  perspective  of  organizations.    Information  from  the 
management  point  of  view;  its  needs,  cost  and  value.    Definition  and  analysis  in  the 
solution  of  systems  problems.  The  computer  as  a  tool  of  processing  accounting,  market- 
ing and  financial  information  for  decision-making  and  policy-setting. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0202,  0231,  0272  (or  taken  concurrently),  0273  (or  equivalent.) 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0372     Management  Science 

The  student  integrates  his  knowledge  of  quantitative  techniques   and   organizational 
behavior  in  formulating  complex  management  problems;  quantitative  techniques  applied 
to  problem-solving  and  decision-making. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0202,  0231,  0272,  0273. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0374     Computer  Management 

Optimum  selection  of  computer  hardware,  software  and  operating  systems  among  vari- 
ous alternatives,  from  a  cost  effectiveness  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  Same  prerequisites  as  0506-0371. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0375     Operations  Analysis 

Mathematical  and  statistical  methods  in  the  analysis  of  specific  business  systems  and 
industrial  production  activities;  inventory  control,  production  planning  and  scheduling, 
and  capital  management.  Computers  used  to  solve  problems  involving  complex  calcu- 
lations. 

Prerequisite:  0506-0372. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0386     Integrated  Logistics  Systems 

The  logistics  sub-system  in  the  economy  and  the  firm,  definitive  methods  of  attacking 
logistics  problems.  Relationships  among  logistics  components  (transportation,  materials 
handling,   warehousing,    packaging,    inventory    holding    and    location   theory),    and   the 
inter-face  of  logistics  activities  and  other  functional  areas  of  business. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0231,  0506-0241. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0392     Business  Internship 

Full-time  on-the-job  experience  in  a  business  organization  under  college  supervision. 
During  this  experience,  the  student  investigates  and  discusses  m  a  seminar  such  topics 
as  job  analysis,  description,  study  guides,  training  techniques  and  problems. 
Prerequisite:  By  permission  of  department  chairman. 
1-3  semester  hours 

0506-0401     Advanced  Accounting 

Accounting   problems   peculiar  to  consolidated   financial   statements,   partnership  ac- 
counts and  special  sales  procedures. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0302. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0402     Contemporary  Accounting  Problems 

Areas  of  current  accounting  interest  which  include  governmental  and  institutional  ac- 
counting, fiduciaries,  actuarial  science,  foreign  operations,  and  estates  and  trusts. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0401. 
3  semester  hours 
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0506-0403     Tax  Accounting 

A  comprehensive  picture  of  the  federal  tax  structure;  the  determination  of  net  income, 
credits,  exemptions  and  rates  for  various  taxpayers. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0202. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0404     Current  Tax  Problems 

Advanced  phases  of  income  taxation  with  particular  attention  to  corporations,  partner- 
ships and  estates. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0403. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0405     Profit  Planning  and  Control 

Budgetary  organization,  various  types  of  budgets  and  supplementary  schedules,  busi- 
ness forecasts  of  sales  and  production,  and  flexible  budgets. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0307. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0407     Accounting  Systems  and  Data  Processing 

Analysis  of  accounting  systems  and  the  organization  of  accounting  information  for  use 
with  manual  and  automated  methods. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0202. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0409     CPA  Review 

Advanced   accounting    problems,    current   pronouncements    on   theory,    and    review   of 
auditing  theory  and  practice  in  preparation  for  the  CPA  examination.    (Cannot  be  used 
to  meet  the  24  semester  hours  of  accounting  required  to  sit  for  the  CPA  examination  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey). 
Prerequisite:  0506-0303. 
0  semester  hours 

0506-0424     Capital  Management 

Identifying,  analyzing  and  solving  management  problems  in  finance,  interest,  theory  and 
application;  methods  of  financial  analysis;  management  of  working  capital;  financing 
capital  expenditures;  mergers  and  acquisitions;  capital   reinvestment.    Cases  derived 
from  business  situations  and  readings  in  current  literature. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0321. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0433     Entrepreneurship  and  Innovation 

Attitudes  and  perspectives  for  effecting  meaningful  and  profitable  change.   Concepts  of 
creativity,  optimum  use  of  resources,  and  the  impact  of  technological  change.    Antici- 
pating needs  and  wants  of  all  groups  influenced  by  the  enterprise;  examples  of  success- 
iful  entrepreneurship;  role-playing  and  situational  exercises. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0231. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0434     Comparative  Management  Systems 

Multi-national   corporations  expanding   into  areas  with   new  sociological   and   cultural 
constraints.   Problems  of  management  in  the  public  sector  as  contrasted  with  the  private 
sector.    Management  in  newly-developed  economies  and  in  highly-industrialized  econ- 
omies; public  corporations,  non-profit  organizations,  mixed  enterprise. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0231,  0315. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0439     Business  Policy 

Establishing  and  implementing  corporate  goals.  The  firm  as  a  collection  of  internal  and 
external  objectives.  Information  from  functional  areas  analyzed  along  the  lines  of  de- 
partmental activities.    Decision-making  under  conditions  of  risk  and  uncertainty;  plan- 
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ning  and  strategy  in  a  changing  environment;  reconciling  departmental  goals  and  com- 
pany objectives  through  the  systems  approach;  the  effects  of  corporate  decisions  on 
public  policy.    Case  studies  and  simulation  games. 

Prerequisite:   Open  only  to  seniors  who  have  completed  the  required  business  core. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0441     Consumer  Motivation 

Industrial  and  consumer  buying  behavior;  the  user  of  consumer  products.    Behavioral 
science    findings,    marketing    research    techniques    and    consumer    attitudes;    socio- 
economic and  demographic  variables. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0241. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0442     Marketing  Research 

A  broad  management  perspective  on  market  research  methodology.  A  systems  ap- 
proach; collection  and  analysis  of  facts,  opinions,  forecasts,  etc.,  for  determining  mar- 
keting strategies.  Research  techniques  and  designs,  tabulation  analysis  and  report 
presentation. 

Prerequisite:  0506-0241,  0506-0272  (or  taken  concurrently). 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0444     Sales  Management 

The  role  of  the  sales  manager  in  modern  marketing;  sales  organization,   operations, 
planning  and  analysis.    Selecting  and  training  salesmen;  ethical  problems  and  social 
responsibilities  of  a  sales  manager. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0241 ,  0343,  or  0441 . 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0446     Marketing  Strategies 

Relationship  of  marketing  to  the  activity  of  the   firm  from  theoretical   and   practical 
perspectives.    The  variables  of  marketing  decision-making;  sophisticated  techniques 
IFor  problem-solving.   Case  studies  help  to  develop  an  analytical  posture. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0241,  0442  (or  taken  concurrently). 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0463     Administrative  Research  Methodology  and  Analysis 

Scientific  investigation;  data  sources,  research  methods,  statistical  techniques,  analysis 

and  interpretation  of  data.    Individual  and  team  investigation  and  reporting  on  current 

problems. 

Prerequisite:  0506-0272  (or  taken  concurrently). 

3  semester  hours 

0506-0474     Business  Forecasting 

Mathematical  and  econometric  models  for  short-  and  long-range  business  forecasting. 
Models  evaluated  for  accuracy;  the  computer  as  a  tool  in  developing  automated  fore- 
casting systems. 

Prerequisite:  0506-0272,  0273  (or  equivalent). 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0475     Quantitative  Decision-Making  for  Business 

Decision-making  under  conditions  of  certainty,  risk,  uncertainty,  conflict  and  competi- 
tion. The  theoretical  basis  for  management  decisions  and  elements  of  the  process.  The 
theory  of  games  and  simulation  applied  to  typical  managerial  problems. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0231,  0241  or  0272  (or  taken  concurrently). 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0491     Business  Problems 

The  problems  approach  to  business  ownership,  finances,  location  and  layouts,  purchas- 
ing, personnel  and  managerial  controls.    Can  be  used  for  independent  study. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  department  chairman. 
1-3  semester  hours 
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Department  of  Business  and  Distributive  Education 

Professor:   Freeman,  Froehlich,  Haas,  Hecht,  Nanassy 

Associate  Professor:  Rossetti,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professor:   Stein 

Assistant  Professor  II:    McCauley,  Uzzolino 

Instructor:    Berkowitz 

The  objective  of  the  department  is  to  prepare  students  to  teach  general  business 
subjects  in  secondary  schools  in  combination  with 

1.  bookkeeping  and  acounting, 

2.  secretarial  subjects  or 

3.  distributive  education   subjects  such  as   marketing,   merchandising,  selling   and 
advertising 

Students  follow  a  professional  sequence,  qualifying  them  for  a  New  Jersey  Teaching 
Certificate. 

All  work  in  Business  and  Distributive  Education  is  open  to  students  who  have  never 
studied  business  subjects  before  entering  college.  Proficiency  examinations  can  be 
taken  for  secretarial  skill  subjects  that  have  been  mastered  in  another  educational 
institution. 

Business  Education  majors  must  complete  a  minimum  of  400  hours  of  full-time 
related  business  experience.  This  cooperative  work  experience  must  be  completed 
during  a  summer  session  prior  to  the  senior  year. 

Distributive  Education  majors  must  complete  a  minimum  of  800  hours  of  full-time 
related  distributive  occupational  experiences.  This  cooperative  work  experience  must 
be  completed  during  two  summer  sessions  prior  to  the  senior  year. 

Phi  Beta  Lambda  serves  all  Secretarial  or  Accounting  Education  majors,  and  the 
Distributive  Education  Club  of  America  (DECA)  all  Distributive  Education  majors;  stu- 
dents are  required  to  join  and  participate  in  activities. 

The  department  also  has  two  honorary  fraternities,  Pi  Omega  Pi  and  Epsilon  Delta 
Epsilon.  Students  who  have  achieved  high  academic  standards  are  invited  to  become 
members. 

Business  and  Distributive  Education  Majors 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 164 

I.  Professional  Sequence  (identical  for  all  three  majors) 

Education  Psychology   3 

Teacher,  School  and  Society 3 

Departmental   Methods    3 

Education  Elective    3 

Supervised  Student  Teaching   8 

II.  Collateral  courses  2001-0100  and  2204-0101,  0102  may  be  applied  to  general  educa- 
tion requirements 
III.  Specializations 

Accounting  and  General  Business  Education 

0506-0201  Financial  Accounting    3 

0506-0202  Management  Accounting  3 

0506-0241  The  Marketing  Process   3 

0506-0261  Legal  Environment  of  Business  I   3 

0506-0266  Legal  Environment  of  Business  II   3 

0506-0301  Intermediate  Accounting  I  3 

0506-0302  Intermediate  Accounting  II   3 

0506-0321  Corporate   Finance    3 
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0838-0101  Introduction  to  Business  3 

0838-0348  Practicum  in  Business  Education 3 

0838-0402  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Accounting 3 

0839-0406  Office  Management  and  Processes— Clerical 3 

0838-0409  Consumer  Economics 3 

0838-0434  Introduction  to  Data  Processing   3 

0838-0449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  3 

Free  Electives    21 

Secretarial  and  General  Business  Education 

0506-0201  Financial  Accounting    3 

0506-0202  Management  Accounting  3 

0506-0241  The  Marketing  Process   3 

0506-0261  Legal  Environment  in  Business  I  3 

0506-0266  Legal  Environment  in  Business  II   3 

0506-0321  Corporate   Finance    3 

0838-0101  Introduction  to  Business  3 

0838-0102  Production  Typing  1 

0838-0205  Beginning  Stenography  3 

0838-0303  Advanced  Steno  and  Transcription 3 

0838-0348  Practicum  in  Business  Education 3 

0838-0403  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Stenography 1 

0838-0406  Office  Management  and  Processes— Clerical 3 

0838-0407  Office  Management  and  Processes-Secretarial 3 

0838-0409  Consumer  Economics 3 

0838-0434  Introduction  to  Data  Processing  3 

0838-0435  Punched  Card  Data  Processing 3 

0838-0449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience 2 

Free  Electives    15 

Distributive  and  General  Business  Education 

0506-0201     Financial  Accounting    3 

0506-0202     Management  Accounting  3 

0506-0261     Legal  Environment  in  Business  I  3 

0506-0343     Promotion  and  Persuasion   3 

0506-0321     Corporate   Finance    3 

0506-0241     The  Marketing  Process   3 

0838-0101     Introduction  to  Business  3 

0838-0401     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business 2 

0838-0208     Salesmanship    3 

0838-0219     Merchandise  Information  2 

0840-0348     D.E.  Practicum  I  1 

0840-0349     D.E.  Practicum  II  1 

0840-0411     Retail  Store  Math  and  Management 3 

0840-0422     Visual  Merchandise 3 

0840-0423     Buying  for  Distribution  2 

0840-0450     Supervised  Work  Experience  I  and  II 4 

0840-0452     Principles  of  Vocational  Education 2 

0840-0455     Curriculum  Organization  and  Administration— D.E 3 

Free  Electives    15 

Business  Education  Courses 

0838-0101     Introduction  to  Business 

An  introduction  to  the  world  of  business:  the  functions  of  business,   bank  services, 
credit,  insurance,  forms  of  business  organization,  location  and  layout,  purchasing  and 
stock  control,  production  problems,  finance  and  personal  problems. 
3  semester  hours 
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0838-0103     Beginning  Typewriting 

For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  typewriting  instruction.    Learning  to  touch  type- 
write; the  typewriter  as  a  communications  tool  in  the  preparation  of  basic  letters,  reports, 
tables  and  other  applications. 
2  semester  hours 

0838-0104     Intermediate  Typewriting 

Increasing  typewriting  speed  with  accuracy;  applying  typewriting  skill  in  the  production 
typewriting  of  business-related  projects;  extending  typewriting  competency  to  qualify 
for  office  employment. 
Prerequisite:  0830-0103. 

2  semester  hours 

0830-0203     Production  Typewriting 

Taken   in   conjunction   with   Methods   of  Teaching  Typewriting.    The   technicalities   of 
typewriting  procedures;  vocational  competency  in  production  typewriting. 
Prerequisite:  0838-0104. 

1  semester  hour 

0830-0205     Beginning  Stenography 

The  theory  of  Gregg  Diamond  Jubilee  stenography.  Learning  to  read  shorthand  fluently 
and  to  take  dictation  on  familiar  material. 

3  semester  hours 

0803-0206     Intermediate  Stenography  and  Transcription 

Gregg  stenography  theory  reviewed;  unfamiliar  dictation  given  at  moderate   speeds; 
vocabulary  building;  transcription  techniques. 
3  semester  hours 

0838-0303     Advanced  Stenography  and  Transcription 

The  transcription  of  shorthand  notes  into  typewritten  copy.   Sentence  structure,  correct 
grammar,  spelling  and  good  typewriting  techniques;  increasing  dictation  speed  for  new 
material  as  the  course  progresses. 
Prerequisite:  0838-0206 

2  semester  hours 

0838-0409     Consumer  Economics 

The  role  of  the  consumer  in  the  economy  with  emphasis  on  forces  affecting  consumer 
demand;  governmental  and  private  agencies  aiding  the  consumer;  intelligent  techniques 
for  buying  and  using  consumer  goods  and  services. 

3  semester  hours 

0838-0348     Practicum  in  Business  Education 

Junior  professional  experience  for  Business  Education  majors.  Observation  of  business 
education  subjects  being  taught  in  different  school  systems.  Role  of  business  sub- 
jects in  community  programs  and  governmental  agencies. 

Prerequisite:    Acceptance  into  teacher  education  program  in  Secretarial  Studies  and 
General  Business  or  Accounting  and  General  Business. 
2  semester  hours 

0830-0390,  0830-0391     Business  Independent  Study  I  and  II 

Each  student,  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  sponsor,  conducts  an  in-depth  study  of  a 
current  problem  in  the  business  education  field  and  presents  a  written   report  of  the 
findings.    Admission  by  application  submitted  to  the  department  chairman. 
2  semester  hours 

0838-0401     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business 

The  methodology  of  teaching  general  business  subjects,  including  general  business, 
business  law,  and  consumer  education.  Content,  lesson  planning,  visual  aids  and  evalua- 
tion procedures. 

Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  general  business  courses. 
2  semester  hours 
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0838-0402     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Accounting 

The  history  and-development  of  accounting  instruction  and  materials,  aims  and  objec- 
tives in  the  light  of  current  trends.    Textbook  selection,   lesson  planning,   classroom 
procedures,  tests  and  measurements,  audio-visual  and  other  teaching  aids.    A  test  of 
subject  matter  competency  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  of  Accounting. 

2  semester  hours 

0838-0403     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Stenography 

Complements  0838-0303  and  is  designed  to  prepare  secretarial  teachers  for  the  teach- 
ing of  stenography  and  transcription.    Comprehensive  coverage  of  the   material  and 
methods  for  teaching  stenography. 
Prerequisite:  0838-0206. 
1  semester  hour 

0838-0404     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting 

Complements  0838-0204  and  deals  with  the  techniques  of  teaching  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced typewriting;  emphasis  on  the  psychology  of  skill  development. 
Prerequisite:  0838-0203. 

1  semester  hour 

0838-0406     Office  Management  and  Procedures— Clerical 

Exploring  current  office  equipment,  trends  and  techniques.  Hands-on  operation  of 
business  equipment,  including  calculators,  duplicators,  dictators/transcribers  and  spe- 
cial typewriters. 

3  semester  hours 

0838-0407     Office  Management  and  Procedures— Secretarial 

For  prospective  teachers  of  Secretarial  Studies.    The  secretary's  role  in  the  modern 

office   environment.     Executing   long-range   projects,   working   in   team   situations   and 

experiencing   hands-on   operation   of  duplicating,  transcription,   dictation   and   special 

typewriters. 

Prerequisite:  0838-0406;  0830-0203;  0838-0206. 

3  semester  hours 

0838-0420     Field  Studies  in  Business 

Observation  of  many  facets  of  business  operations  in  representative  firms.  Evaluation 
of  organization,  procedures  and  equipment  of  each  company  visited. 

2  semester  hours. 

0838-0434     Introduction  to  Business  Data  Processing 

The  literature  and  vocabulary  of  business  data  processing  input  and   output  media; 
types  of  equipment,  installations,  job  analysis  and  systems  development.    From  basic 
manual  procedures  to  modern  computer  concepts. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0201. 

3  semester  hours 

0838-0435     Punch  Card  Data  Processing 

The  concepts  and  operational  techniques  of  punch   card  data  processing   machines 
including  control  panel  wiring.   The  key  punch,  verifier,  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducer, 
collator  and  accounting  machine. 
Prerequisite:  0838-0434. 
3  semester  hours 

0838-0449     Supervised  Business  Work  Experience 

An  opportunity  to  work  full-time  in  a  business  position  for  ten  weeks  of  the  summer  under 
college  supervision.   Weekly  seminar  to  discuss  problems  related  to  the  work  experi- 
ence program. 
2  semester  hours 
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0838-0480     Touch  Shorthand  in  Recording  Communication 

Keyboard  reaction  patterns  and  theory  concepts  of  the  touch  shorthand  machine; 
developing  basic  skills  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nnachine's  operation.  Methods  of  presen- 
tation and  organizing  and  evaluating  a  course  in  touch  shorthand. 

2  semester  hours 

Distributive  Education 

0840-0208     Salesmanship 

Fundamentals  of  salesmanship.  Some  of  the  concepts  of  the  behavioral  sciences  and 
finance,  as  well  as  marketing.  The  functions  of  the  industrial  salesman;  the  role  of  the 
retail  salesman.  Student  sales  demonstrations  apply  the  theories  of  selling. 

3  semester  hours 

0840-0249     Merchandise  Information 

Textile  and  non-textile  information;  background  and  selling  information  needed  in  retail- 
ing. Standards  for  determining  quality  of  products  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for 
them.   Manufacturing  processes  of  various  products. 

2  semester  hours 

0840-0384     Practicum  in  Distributive  Education  I 

Junior  professional  experience  for  Distributive  Education  majors.  Observation  of  dis- 
tributive education  classes  and  DECA  activities.  Teaching  distributive  subjects  in 
community  programs  and  governmental  agencies. 

Prerequisite:   acceptance  in  teacher  education  program  in  Distributive  Education. 
1  semester  hour 

0840-0349     Practicum  in  Distributive  Education  II 

Students  select  an  educational  setting  from  their  observations  in  Practicum  I.    Concen- 
tration in  the  setting  gives  insight  into  the  role  of  a  distributive  education  teacher,  the 
program  and  the  students.  Work  on  DECA  activities  at  the  collegiate  level. 
Prerequisite:  acceptance  in  Teacher  Education  in  Distributive  -Education. 

1  semester  hour 

0840-0411     Retail  Store  Mathematics  and  Management 

Problems  involved  in  the  successful  operation  of  a  retail  organization,  preparation  of 
the  store  for  business,  movement  of  merchandise  from  resource  to  store,  preparation 
of  merchandise  for  sale,  movement  of  goods  to  the  selling  floor  and  to  the  customer. 

3  semester  hours 

0840-0422     Visual  Merchandising 

Priniciples  and  elements  of  color,  line,  form,  texture  and  space  as  they  relate  to  displays, 

merchandising  and  advertising.    Display  space,  lighting  arrangements,  improvisation  of 

display  equipment,  the  use  of  paper  mache  forms,  seasonal  displays,  equipment  and 

care  of  display  fixtures. 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  (for  non-majors). 

3  semester  hours 

0840-0423     Buying  for  Distribution 

I  Functions  of  the  merchandising  division;  the  buyer  and  merchandising  problems.  Also 
customer  demand  analysis,  comparison  shopping,  planning  the  buyer's  budget.  Buying 
fashions,  staples  for  independent,  chain  and  resident  buying  offices,  and  foreign  buying. 

2  semester  hours 

0840-0450,  0840-0451     Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  I  and  II 

Full-time  paid  work  experience  in  a  cooperating  department,  mass  merchandise  (dis- 
count) specialty  or  limited-price  variety  store.  Weekly  evening  seminar  on  store  activi- 
ties and  the  development  of  executive  abilities.  Trainees  submit  regular  progress  reports 
of  the  ten  to  twelve  week  program.  Taken  in  the  summer,  following  sophomore  and 
junioryears. 

Prerequisite:  0840-0208,0506-0241.  Distributive  Education  majors  only. 
2  semester  hours  each 
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0840-0452     Principles  of  Vocational  Education 

Principles  and  practices.  All  phases  of  vocational  education:  business,  distributive, 
agricultural,  home  economics  and  industrial. 

2  semester  hours 

0840-0454     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Distributive  Education  and  Coordination 

Federal  legislation  as  it  relates  to  the  program;  coordinator's  duties;  methods  of  teach- 
ing store  subjects;  lecture  and  demonstrations  in  teaching;  forms,  reports  and  manuals; 
planning  the  lesson;  human  relations  for  store  personnel;  visual  aids;  textbook  evalua- 
tion; trade  journal  use;  and  the  DE  Club  as  a  teaching  device. 
Prere  quisites:  0840-0455,  0840-0452.  Two  years  of  co-curricular  activities  with  DECA. 

0840-0455     Curriculum,  Organization  and  administration  of  Distributive  Education 

Objectives  of  distributive  education;  organizing,  administering,  planning  and  supervising 
a  complete  cooperative  program.  Organization  of  vocational  education  on  the  federal, 
state  and  local  levels;  developing  vocational  competencies  in  curriculum;  evaluation  of 
curriculum;  surveys  of  community  and  student  needs;  physical  equipment  require- 
ments; advisory  committees;  and  the  use  of  public  relations  and  extension  programs. 

3  semester  hours 

Department  of  Health  Professions 

Professor:    Redd 

Associate  Professor:  Hoitsma,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professors:  Davidson,  Oleru,  Paskert,  Sahraie,  Shahrokh 

instructor:  Blanche 

This  recently-formed  department,  a  member  of  the  Panzer  School  Council,  offers  an 
undergraduate  curriculum  in  health  education  leading  to  kindergarten-through-twelve 
certification.  Majors  follow  one  of  two  options:  1)  preparation  for  teaching  health  edu- 
cation in  schools,  through  a  professional  sequence  of  education  offerings,  2)  preparation 
for  community  health  positions  through  a  selection  of  specialization  courses.  The  pro- 
gram is  broadly  based  to  prepare  students  for  emerging  opportunities;  the  curriculum 
is  carefully  determined  to  relate  to  our  major  contemporary  health  problems.  Courses  in 
the  specialization  area  are  complemented  by  broad  general  education  requirements.  In 
addition,  field  experiences  include  observation  of  and,  to  some  extent,  participation  in 
selected  aspects  of  school  and  community  health  programs. 

The  objectives  of  the  department  are 

1.  to  provide  students  with  a  broad  selection  of  educational  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  health. 

2.  to  prepare  major  students  for  services  as  health  educators  in  schools  and  com- 
munities. 

3.  to  provide  programs  for  students  planning  to  enter  graduate  studies  in  selected 
areas  of  the  health  professions. 

4.  to  develop  additional  programs  in  selected  health  occupations  and  professions. 

Health  Education  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 164  B 

I.  Professional  Sequence  semester  hours 

2001-0101     Human  Growth  and  Development 3 

2001-0200     Educational    Psychology 3 

0829-0400     Teacher,  School  and  Society 3 

0842-0431      Individual  and  Group  Dynamics 3 

0837-0401     The  Teaching  of  Health  3 

0829-041 1     Supervised  Student  Teaching   8 
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II.  Specialization  Courses:   43-44  semester  hours  from: 

0837-0101      Health  for  Personal  Living 3 

0835-0150     First  Aid   2 

0836-0207     Introduction  to  Safety   2 

0837-0300     Current  Problems  in  Health   3 

0837-0305     Communicable  Diseases  3 

0837-0310     Chronic  and  Degenerative  Diseases   3 

0837-0315     Community  Health 3 

0837-0404     Tests  and  Measurements  in  Health  Education 3 

0837-041 1     The  School  Health  Program  2 

0837-0413  The  Drug  Abuse  Problem  or 

0837-0301  Addictions  and  Dependencies   3  or  2 

0829-0440     Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Sex  Education 3 

0401-0250     Applied  Microbiology 3 

1301-0182     Nutrition     3 

2001-0225     Psychology  of  Adjustment 3 

2001-0320     Psychology  of  the  Handicapped 3 

III.  Recommended  Courses:  24-25  semester  hours  from: 

0837-0350     Field  Study  in  Health   2-6 

0829-0410     Field  Experience  in  Education 1 

IV.  Free  electives   17-22 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

0837-0100     Healthful  Living 

The  achievement  and  maintenance  of  optimum  personal  health.  Mental  health,  nutrition 
and  weight  control,  drug  use  and  abuse,  communicable  diseases,  chronic  and  degenera- 
tive diseases,  sexual  adjustment,  consumer  health  and  environmental  health. 

2  semester  hours 

0837-0101     Health  for  Personal  Living 

Nature  and  causes  of  human  health  problems;  preventive  measures  the  individual  can 
employ.  Mental  health,  nutrition  and  weight  control,  physical  fitness,  communicable 
diseases,  chronic  and  degenerative  diseases,  drug  use  and  abuse,  marriage  and  family 
life,  and  consumer  health. 

3  semester  hours 

7  0837-0300     Current  Problems  in  Health 

Seminar-type  course  providing  intensive  study  of  selected  contemporary  health  prob- 
lems.   Identification  and  interpretation  of  current  health  issues,  from  the  standpoint  of 
recent  scientific  and  societal  developments. 
3  semester  hours 

.    0837-0301     Addictions  and  Dependencies 

Nature  and  causes  of  drug  dependencies,  including  study  of  substances  capable  of 
producing  dependency.   Preventive  measures  and  various  approaches  to  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug-dependent  persons. 
i    2  semester  hours 

0837-0401     The  Teaching  of  Health 

For  students  planning  to  teach  health  education;  the  development  and  organization  of 
I  major  health  topics;  current  teaching  methods  and  techniques,  and  their  relation  to  the 
'    contemporary  school  health  instruction  program. 

Prerequisites:    A  minimum   of  six  additional  semester  hours  in   health   consent  is  ad- 
visable. 
3  semester  hours 
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0837-0404     Tests  and  Measurements  in  Health  Education 

Tests  and  measurements  in   health  and  health  education;  statistical   procedures  and 
analysis  of  existing  evaluation  instruments.    Measurements  in  cognitive,  affective  and 
psychomotor  domains. 
3  semester  hours 

0837-041 1     The  School  Health  Program 

The  total  school  health  program;  school  health  services;  a  healthful  school  environment; 
and  the  comprehensive  school  health  education  program. 

2  semester  hours 

0837-0413     The  Drug  Abuse  Problem 

The  physical,  psychological,  pharmacological,  societal,  legal  and  educational  aspects 
of  drug  abuse.  Rehabilitative  and  preventive  measures  against  a  background  of  con- 
stantly-changing conditions. 

3  semester  hours 

0836-0207     Introduction  to  Safety 

Broad  treatment  of  major  safety  areas,  including  transportation,  public  safety,  industrial 
and  home  safety;  accident  causation  and  preventive  measures  currently  employed; 
agencies  and  organizations  involved  in  all  facets  of  the  safety  movement. 

2  semester  hours 

0836-0408     Driver  Education 

Basic  course  in  driver  education,  including  a  comprehensive  classroom  phase  and 
behind-the-wheel  instruction  designed  specifically  for  the  intended  teacher. 

3  semester  hours 

0836-0409     Advanced  Driver  Education 

Advanced  course  in  driver  education  for  teachers,  supervisors  and  administrators  of 
driver  education  and  traffic  safety  programs.    Students  must  have  certification  in  driver 
education  in  New  Jersey, 
Prerequisite:  0836-0408. 
3  semester  hours 
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Professors:  Hall,  Chairman;  Ruslink 
Associate  Professors:   Guthrie,  Rappaport 
Assistant  Professors:   Flint,  Hudson,  Keeley,  Sandford,  Taneja 
Instructors:    Alcaro,   Bernstein,   Brause,   Brown,   Knauf,    Larson,   Norris,   Olson, 
Reilly,  Yang,  Mukherjee,  Silver 

Undergraduate  courses  in  home  economics  are  designed  for  students  interested  in: 

1.  entry-level   positions  in   an   existing   or  newly-emerging   home   economics   pro- 
fession; 

2.  a  liberal  arts  education  preparatory  to  future  specialization  and/or  home  and 
community  living; 

3.  transferring  from  other  institutions  and/or  departments  and  majoring  in  home 
economics; 

4.  home  economics  courses  to  enrich  his  academic  background  and  perhaps  to 
fulfill  general  education  requirements; 

5.  background  for  advanced  work  in  some  area  of  the  discipline. 

The  Home  Economics  Department  believes  that  off-campus  studies  and  work  ex- 
perience in  agencies  and  organizations  are  a  vital  supplement  to  on-campus  studies. 
Opportunities  for  off-campus  experiences  are  available  through  required  and  elective 
courses;  all  home  economics  students  are  encouraged  to  choose  one. 

The  department  cooperates  with  the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Selected  home  economics  majors  spend  their  junior  year  at  the  Institute,  receiving 
transfer  credit  for  intensive  study  and  experience  in  family  relations  and  child  develop- 
ment.   Application  forms  are  available  in  the  Home  Economics  department. 

Programs  of  study  can  be  planned  within  three  curricula  which  lead  to  a  variety  of 
professional  goals.   Students  should  consult  with  a  departmental  advisor. 

Home  Economics  Major 

(Concentration  in  Family  and  Child  Studies) 

This  curriculum  is  designed  for  male  and  female  students  wishing  to  work:  with  young 
children  in  nursery  schools,  public  day  care  centers  or  community  family  centers;  as 
Home  Visitors  working  with  infants  or  supervising  hospital  playrooms;  as  specialists  in 
child  welfare  connected  with  community  agencies.  By  careful  selection  of  electives, 
students  may  fulfill  New  Jersey  State  certification  requirements  for  Nursery  School  and 
Kindergarten  teaching. 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 164 

I.  Major  Core   Requirements  semester  hours 

1301-0100     Home  Economics  as  a  Profession 3 

1301-0140     The  Family:  An  Interdisciplinary  Approach 3 

1301-0270     The  Family:  Contemporary  Needs  and  Issues  I   3 

1301-0271     The  Family:  Contemporary  Needs  and  Issues  II  3 

1301-0400     Senior   Seminar    2 

II.  Program  Requirements 

1301-0122  Clothing  and  Culture  or 

1301-0221     Fabrics  for  the  Consumer 3 

1301-0214     Child  Development  I 3 

1301-0314     Child  Development  II   3 

1301-0141      Interpersonal   Relations    3 

1301-0231  Family  Economics  or 

1301-0331  Money  Management  or 

1301-0435     Consumer  Action 3 

1301-0182     Nutrition    3 

1301-0255  Meal  Management  or 

1301-0153     Food  and  Man   3 

1301-0445     The  Inner  City  Family 3 

1301-0315     Field  Experiences  in  Family  and  Child  Services 3 

1301-0342     Family  Sociology  3 

1301-0448     Introduction  to  Family  Counseling 3 

1301-0304  Introduction  to  Research 

III.  -Electives 

(Concentration  in  Foods  and  Nutrition) 

This  curriculum  is  planed  for  male  and  female  students  interested  in  positions  as 
home  economists  in  test  kitchens  or  as  directors  of  food  services  in  college  residence 
halls,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  school  food  service  programs,  cafeterias  or  commercial 
food  services.  It  meets  the  needs  of  students  who  want  to  work  as  hospital  dietitians, 
community  nutritionists  or  nutrition  consultants  with  health  and/or  welfare  organizations 
and  agencies.  By  careful  selection  of  electives,  students  can  meet  the  academic  re- 
quirements of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  for  admission  to  approved  dietetic 
internships. 

!.   Requirements 

1301-0150     Principles  of  Food  Preparation   3 

1301-0182     Nutrition   3 
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1301-0255  Meal    Management    3 

1301-0153  Food  and  Man   3 

1301-0445  The  Inner  City  Family 3 

1301-0107  General  Chemistry  I   3 

1301-0108  General  Chemistry  II    4 

II.  Electives  in  Foods  and  Nutrition   26 

III.  Free    Electives    26 

(Concentration  in  Home  Economics  Education) 

This  curriculum  prepares  students  for  positions  in  teaching,  adult  programs,  home 
economics  in  business  or  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  It  fulfills  New  Jersey  state 
certification  requirements  for  teaching  home  economics  K-12.  Students  who  follow  it, 
and  elect  1301-0317  and  1301-0318  receive  dual  certification  for  home  economics  and 
nursery  school  teaching. 

I.  Professional  Sequence 

II.  Major  Requirements 

1301-0120     Clothing  Construction 3 

1301-0122     Clothing  and  Culture 3 

1301-0160     Equipment  in  the  Home   3 

1301-0298     Textiles  3 

1301-0150     Principles  of  Food  Preparation  3 

1301-0214     Child  Development  I  3 

1301-0141      Interpersonal   Relations   3 

1301-0260     Housing    3 

1301-0182     Nutrition     3 

1301-0255     Meal    Management    3 

1301-0435     Consumer  Action  3 

1301-0201      Introduction  to  Home  Economics  Education  3 

1301-0304  Introduction  to  Research 

III.  Electives  in  Home  Economics  Education 3 

IV.  Free  Electives 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Careful  planning  enables  a  student  to  transfer  to  the  Departmentof  Home  Economics 
at  Montclair  State  College  without  loss  of  credit.  Potential  transfer  students  should 
examine  carefully  the  list  of  required  courses  in  the  selected  major.  Any  student  who 
plans  to  transfer  for  the  junior  year  should  write  for  suggestions  or  preferably  call  the 
Home  Economics  Department  for  a  conference  before  the  start  of  the  sophomore  year. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1301-0100     Home  Economics  as  a  Profession 

Orientation  to  the  philosophy  of  the  profession.  Field  experiences  with  home  econ- 
omists in  a  variety  of  settings,  for  exposure  to  the  breadth  of  professional  opportunities. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0120     Clothing  Construction 

Applying    fundamentals    of    clothing    construction    while    using    commercial    patterns. 

Achieving   well-fitted   garments;   organization   and    management   of   work   procedures; 

equipment. 

3  semester  hours 
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1301-0122     Clothing  and  Culture 

Clothing  selection  in  terms  of  cultural,  social,  psychological  and  economic  influences; 
clothing  choices  related  to  individual  needs;  color,  design,  fabric  and  accessories. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0140     The  Family— An  Interdisciplinary  Approach 

Basic  insights  and  concepts  from  the  social  sciences  used  to  study  the  history  and  struc- 
ture of  the  family;  its  place  as  a  basic  but  changing  institution  in  modern  America. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0141     Interpersonal  Relations 

Relevant  and  up-to-date  information  about  significant  human  relationships  throughout 
the  life  cycle.  Traditional  and  contemporary  forms  of  dating,  courtship,  sexual  behavior 
and  marriage. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0150     Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

Food  selection,  purchasing  and  preparation;  principles  involved  in  preparation  of  stan- 
dard products. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0153     Food  and  Man 

World  food  patterns;  diverse  ways  in  which  man  provides  for  and  attaches  meaning  to 
his  food;  nutritional  problems  in  the  United  States  and  the  world;  nutritional  significance 
of  a  changing  food  supply. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0160     Equipment  in  the  Home 

Principles  and  resources  involved  in  the  selection,  use  and  care  of  equipment  in  the 
home. 

1301-0182     Nutrition 

The  nutrients  in  food,  their  functions  in  the  human  body,  and  diet  requirements  for  people 
in  various  age  groups. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0201     Introduction  to  Home  Economics  Education 

Curriculum  design  and  methodology  in  all  areas  of  Home  Economics  education.    Field 

experience;  visits  to  K-12,  Extension,  Vocational  and  Cooperative  programs  followed  by 

analysis. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0214     Child  Development  I 

The  preschool  child  (2-5  years);  the  major  challenges  confronting  him  as  he  masters  the 

task  of  socialization.  Supervised  observation  and  participation  with  groups  of  preschool 

children. 

Prerequisite:  2001-0201. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0216     Techniques  for  the  Study  of  Child  Personality 

Skills  and  tools  to  help  the  teacher  become  more  aware  of  the  needs,  motivations,  com- 
petencies and  values  of  young  children.   Opportunities  to  observe  and  record  children's 
activities. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0220     The  Textile  and  Clothing  Industry 

Factors  which  spur  progress,  affect  supply  and  demand,  and  ultimately  the  consumer. 
The  history,  economic  structure  and  patterns  of  production,  distribution  and  marketing 
of  textile  and  clothing  industries. 
3  semester  hours 
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1301-0221     Fabrics  for  the  Consumer 

Consumer  needs  and  interests  in  the  textile  area.   Products  of  the  soft  goods  industries; 
distinctions,  uses  and  care  of  materials  in  apparel  and  household  fabrics. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0226     Advanced  Clothing  Construction 

A  conceptual  approach  to  custom  dressmaking.    Projects  develop  a  better  understand- 
ing of  fabric  characteristics,  selection  of  appropriate  construction  techniques  and  suit- 
ability of  fashion  to  the  individual. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0120  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0231     Family  Economics 

The  family  as  an  economic  unit  in  society.  Economic  behavior  of  various  sub-cultures, 
age  groups  and  family  patterns. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0248     Family  Relations 

The  family  life  cycle;  typical  issues,  emotional  patterns  and  developmental  tasks  of  late 
adolescence;  courtship,  adjustment  in  marriage,  pregnancy,  child  rearing;  later  stages  of 
parenthood  and  old  age.    Students'  own  relationships,  values  and  sex  roles  discussed 
and  compared  with  facts  and  trends  of  American  society. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0252     Organization  and  Management  of  Food  Service  Systems 

Principles  of  management;  organizational  structure,  policy  and  decision-making;  the 
menu   in  management,   budgeting  and  cost  control;  sanitation   and  safety;   personnel 
policies  and  management. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0253     Quantity  Food  Purchasing  and  Production 

Determining  needs,  purchasing,  storing,  preparing  and  serving  food  in  large  volume. 
Prerequisite:   1301-0255  Meal  Management  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0254     Food  Service  Equipment 

Selection  of  equipment  based  on  needs  of  the  food  service  system.    Purchasing  pro- 
cedures. 

Prerequisite:  1301-0252  and  0253. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0255     Meal  Management 

Food  preparation,  nutrition  and  management  in  planning,  preparing  and  serving  family 
meals  to  utilize  the  resources  available. 
Prerequisites:  1301-0150  and  0182. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0260     Housing 

The  housing  needs  of  today's  families  from  an   economic,  social   and   psychological 
premise.   The  organization  of  living  space,  selection  and  use  of  materials  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  family  throughout  the  life  cycle. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0265     Interior  Design 

The  selection,  organization  and  evaluation  of  furnishing  for  the  residential  environment 
related  to  everyday  life  and  individual  needs.   Design  elements  of  line,  form,  light,  color, 
texture  and  ornament  in  relation  to  interior  space. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0270     The  Family:  Contemporary  Needs  and  Issues  I 
1301-0271     The  Family:  Contemporary  Needs  and  Issues  II 

Ways  in  which  families  of  different  compositions  and  socio-economic  levels  solve  prob- 
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lems  relating  to  needs  and  issues:  food,  shelter,  financial  protection;  leisure  time,  con- 
sumer responsibility  and  changing  roles.  Credit  not  given  if  student  has  taken  0301-0370. 
6  semester  hours 

1301-0298    Textiles 

The  selection  and  buying  of  textiles  for  clothing  and  household  purposes;  fibers,  fabrics 
and  finishes.    Consumer  education  and  factors  relating  to  durability,  uses,  care,  cost 
and  textile  economics. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0300     Field  Trip  Experiences  in  Home  Economics 

An  opportunity  to  study  the  policies,  problems  and  contributions  of  business,  industry 
and  community  agencies  which  relate  to  families  as  consumers. 

1  semester  hour 

1301-0301     Volunteer  in  the  Community 

The  role  of  the  volunteer  solving  the  socio-economic-civic-educational  problems  facing 
individuals  and  families;  volunteer  participation  as  an  individual  and  in  groups. 
2-4  semester  hours 

1301-0302     Nutrition  Education  Techniques 

Procedures  and  techniques  for  teaching  nutrition  to  youth  and  adults;  individual,  group 

and  mass  methods. 

Prerequisite:  1301-0182  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0205     Women  in  Contemporary  Society 

The  historical  developments  and  social  forces  which  have  shaped  the  status  of  women 
in  America.  Discussion  of  current  concerns  and  role  options  available  to  today's  women. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0306     Management  in  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

Identifying  managerial  competencies  and  integrating  them  into  the  home  economics 

curriculum. 

Prerequisite:  1301-0370  or  1301-0270,  0271. 

2  semester  hours 

1301-0307    Vocational  Education 

Principles  and  practices  of  vocational  education  including  history,  development,  organi- 
zations and  objectives;  observations  in  vocational  education  programs. 

2  semester  hours 

1301-0308     Independent  Study 

Advanced  areas  of  home  economics  not  offered  in  the  regular  curriculum. 
1-3  semester  hours 

1301-0309     The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics 

Curriculum  development;  materials  and  teaching  strategies  appropriate  to  home  eco- 
nomics. 30  hours  observation  in  a  public  school  and  orientation  for  student  teaching. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0314     Child  Development  II 

The  psychological  needs  of  the  child;  practices  of  care  and  guidance  of  young  children. 
Feelings,  attitudes  and  values  in  the  management  of  specific  behavioral  patterns. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0214  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0315     Field  Experiences  in  Family  and  Child  Services 

Planned  supervised  experiences   in   selected   agencies   offering   services  for  families 

and  children. 

Prerequisites:  30  hours  of  Family  and  Child  Studies  program  requirements. 

3  semester  hours 
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1301-0317     Creative  Experiences  in  Early  Childhood 

Direct  experiences  in  the  areas  of  art,  music  and  science  for  the  pre-schooler. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0318     Program  Planning  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

Principles  of  curriculum  development  for  planning  pre-school  programs. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0214  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0319     Language  and  Literature  for  Young  Children 

The  qualities  of  children's  expression  through   language;   books,  stories  and   poems; 
criteria  for  evaluating  material  for  the  pre-school  program. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0320     Historical  Analysis  of  Costume 

The  development  of  clothing;  clothing  usage  in  terms  of  social,  economic  and  aesthetic 

backgrounds. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0322  Field  Visits  to  Clothing  and  Textiles  Firms 

Opportunity  to  observe  systems  of  manufacture,  distribution  and  marketing  of  textile 
merchandise.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 
1  semester  hour 

1301-0323     Fabrics  and  Fashion 

Fiber,  yarn,  construction  and  finish  related  to  product  potential  and  to  satisfying  con- 
sumer needs  and  purposes.    Fashion  materials  including  leather,  fur  and  lace;  textile 
goods  such  as  floor  coverings,  household  linens  and  children's  apparel. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0298  or  0220. 
3  semester  hours 

1201-0331     Money  Management 

The  role  and  meaning  of  money  in  individual  and  family  living;  income  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  a  style  of  life;  the  effective  control  of  income   in  spending,  saving,  credit 
purchases  and  providing  for  future  needs. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0335     Consumers  and  the  Market 

The  consumer  perspective  of  the  marketplace;  advertising,  selling  practices,  promo- 
tion, warranties,  etc.,  as  they  affect  the  acquisition  of  goods  and  services. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0342     Family  Sociology 

Familiarizes  students  with  data  relating  to  the  family  as  an  institution,  its  development, 

dynamics  and  place  in  society;  the  impact  of  rapid  social   change  on  the  American 

family. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0345     Sex  Roles  in  a  Changing  World 

Sex  role  development  and  stereotypes  that  exist  in  our  society  and  cross-culturally. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0141  or  0248. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0357     Experimental  Foods 

Scientific  principles  underlying  food  preparation.    Laboratory  experiments  illustrate  the 
effect  of  varying  ingredients  and  preparation  procedures  on  the  quality  of  food  products. 
Prerequisites:  1905-0107,  0108  and  0150  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0370     Individual  and  Family  Problem-Solving 

Dealing  with  daily  living  through  increased  competence  in  decision-making  and  problem- 
solving  in  a  variety  of  life  styles.  Credit  not  given  if  student  has  taken  1301-0270,  or  0271. 
3  semester  hours 
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1301-0384     Nutrition  in  Developing  Countries 

Nutritional  problems;  factors  which  contribute  to  malnutrition;  effect  of  under-nutrition 
and  malnutrition;  methods  of  assessing  nutrition  status  of  a  population  and  application 
of  measures  for  improvement. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0389     Advanced  Nutrition 

The  physiological  and  chemical  bases  for  nutrient  needs,  mechanisms  through  which 

nutrients  meet  the  biological  needs  of  men;  evaluation  and  interpretation  of  research 

findings. 

Prerequisite:  1301-0182,  0401-0242  or  1905-0435. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0400     Senior  Seminar 

The  role  of  professional  home  economists  in  meeting  contemporary  societal  needs; 
problems  of  entry  into  the  field. 

2  semester  hours 

1301-0304     Introduction  to  Research 

Helps  students  become  aware  of  the  contributions  of  research  to  the  advancement  of 
human  welfare.  Developing  skills  for  intelligent  pursuit  and  consumption  of  research. 
Group  opportunity  to  plan  and  execute  a  small  empirical  inquiry. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0402     Adult  Education  in  Home  Economics 

For  home  economists  interested  in  teaching  adults  in  school,  community  and  extension 
programs;  understanding  the  adult  learner  and  developing  appropriate  programs  and 
teaching  strategies.   Observations  in  adult  education  programs. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0309  or  equivalent. 

13010403     Consumer  Education  Techniques 

Curriculum  development,  teaching  strategies,  resources  and  materials  related  to  teach- 
ing consumer  education. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0435  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0404     Evaluation  in  Home  Economics 

The  philosophy,  purpose  and  variety  of  techniques  for  gathering  and  weighing  evidence; 
evaluating  home  economics  programs  and  their  objectives.  Students  may  focus  on 
local,  state  and  federal  programs  and  their  special  accountability  processes. 

1301-0405     Home  Economics  in  the  Middle  School 

Philosophy  and  organization  of  home  economics  in  the  middle  school.   Supervisory  tech- 
niques and  curriculum  development  examined  as  a  basic  for  designing  courses. 
Prerequisite:  Classroom  teaching  experience. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0406     Occupational  Education  in  Home  Economics 

Field  experiences  in  programs  where  home  economics  skills  are  applied  to  wage-earn- 
ing.    Curriculum    development,    roles    of   the    home    economist    occupational   teacher- 
coordinator,  and  supervision  of  students  enrolled  in  wage-earning  programs. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0309  or  equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

1301-0407     Teaching  Family  Living  in  the  Public  Schools 

Subject  matter  and  strategies  for  teaching  family  living  as  an  integral  part  of  the  home 

economics  curriculum. 

Prerequisite:  1301-0141  and  0309  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 
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1301-0408     Workshop  in  Home  Economics 

Opportunity  to  study  selected  current  problems  in  the  field  of  home  economics. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0409     Practicum  in  Home  Economics  as  a  Profession 

Opportunity  to  work  as  a  trainee  with  a  professional   home  economist  in  business,  a 
community  agency  or  an  organization. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
8  semester  hours 

1301-0215     Infant  Development 

The  infant  as  a  developing  individual  within  the  family.   Theory  and  research  in  the  area 
of  human  infancy;  cognitive  and  emotional  growth  during  the  first  two  years  of  life. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0414     Organization  and  Management  of  Child  Care  Centers 

Developing  a  sound  program  in  a  modern  pre-school  center;  the  learning  process  and 
the  professional  staff;  the  organization  and  administration;  the  relationship  of  the  school 
to  community  services  and  agencies. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0214  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0415     The  Child  in  the  Community 

The  attitudes,  mores  and  values  of  family  and  neighborhood  life  as  determinants  of  the 
child's  adaptation  to  school;  growing  up  in  families  of  deviant  patterns;  specialists  and 
agencies  in  the  community. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0214. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0418     Parent  Education 

Establishing  a  positive  team  approach  between  the  parent  and  teacher;  parent-teacher 
interaction;  how  the  teacher  interprets  parental  anxieties,  and  conducts  individual  con- 
ferences and  group  meetings. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0419     Special  Studies  in  Family  and  Child  Services 

Exploring  special  concerns  in  the  area  of  family  life  and  child  development.   Non-majors 
with  sufficient  background  admitted  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0422     Draping 

Design  principles  and  fabric  properties,  figure  types,  and  fashion  interest;  draping  fabric 
on  a  three-dimensional  body  and  form  for  interpretation  of  design. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0120  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0424     Tailoring 

The  concepts,  procedures  and  skills  of  custom  tailoring;  techniques  of  fine  as  well  as 
speed  processes;  comparing  and  evaluating  custom  and  factory-made  garments. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0120  or  equivalent. 

1301-0426     Flat  Pattern  Design 

Flat  pattern  design  in  developing  original  designs  for  apparel.    A  basic  pattern  is  used 
to  execute  designs  related  to  the  use  of  fabric  on  a  human  form. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0120  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0435  Consumer  Action 

The  market  place  as  a  social,  psychological  and  economic  institution  serving  families; 
trends  and  current  issues  which  affect  the  quality  of  goods  and  services. 
Prerequisites:   2208-0100  and  2204-0200  or  equivalents  are  recommended. 
3  semester  hours 
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1301-0444     The  Social  Challenge  of  Aging 

The  change  over  the  adult  life  span  as  it  affects  family  interaction  and  resources  in 
various  subcultures;  implications  for  social  policy  and  institutions  relative  to  an  increas- 
ing aging  population. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  the  family  area. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0445     The  Inner  City  Family 

Sub-cultures  residing  in  large  cities;  the  impact  of  urbanization,  ethnicity,  social  and 
economic  institutions;  problems  which  families  encounter.    Community  contact  is  part 
of  the  course. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0448     Introduction  to  Family  Counseling 

Techniques  and  theories  of  collecting  data  and  counseling  families  with  such  problems 

as    money    management,    nutrition    concerns,    parent-child    relationships    and    value 

conflicts. 

Prerequisite:  30  semester  hours  in  Family  and  Child  Studies. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0456     Research  in  Foods 

Scientific  method  in  the  design  and  execution  of  experimental  food  studies  and  in  the 
interpretation  and  evaluation  of  results.    Independent  laboratory  research. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0357. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0471     Time  Management 

Time  as  a  dimension  of  life  related  to  values  in  social  systems  and  subcultures;  chang- 
ing demands  and  pressures  on  time;  an  aniysis  of  personal  time  use. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0270  and  0271  or  1301-0370. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0475     Home  Management  Residence 

Problem-solving  situations  during  a  residency  experience,  applying  knowledge  and  skills 
to  gain  insight  into  group  process  and  self-understanding. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0370  or  1301-0270  and  0271. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0488     Diet  Therapy 

The  application  of  basic  nutritional  principles  and  diet  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  and 

conditions  other  than  normal. 

Prerequisite:    1905-0435,  0401-0250  and  0242  or  equivalents,  1301-0389. 

4  semester  hours 

1301-0282     Community  Nutrition 

The  application  of  basic  nutritional  knowledge  to  individuals  and  community  agencies. 
Assessing   and    planning   educational    programs   to   correct   nutrition   problems.     Field 
studies  and  group  projects. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0182  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0489     Externship  in  Foods  and  Nutrition 

A  supervised  experience  in  selected  quantity  food  services,  agencies,  clinics  or  organi- 
zations involved  in  nutrition  problems  of  the  community. 
Prerequisites:   1301-0182,  0356,  0302,  0389  or  equivalents. 
3  semester  hours 
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Department  of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology 

Professor:   Earl 

Associate  Professors:  Olsen;  Rosser,  Chairman;  Van  Benschoten 
Assistant  Professors:  Browning,  Greenwald,  Rehorn 
Instructors:  Dorner,  Goodall,  Quinn,  Schumm,  Walencik,  Walsh 

The  department  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in: 

1)  Industrial  Education  and  Technology(  State  of  New  Jersey  certification,  K-12) 

2)  Industrial  Technology 

The  department  also  offers  certification  in  Vocational-Technical  Education  and  post- 
baccalaureate  Industrial  Arts. 

Industrial  Education  is  a  comprehensive  fifty-hour  major,  providing  technical  ex- 
perience through  exposure  to  all  curriculum  areas;  students  select  \wo  for  depth  study. 
The  areas  of  specialization  include  design,  drafting,  graphic  arts,  woods,  plastics, 
metals,  electronics  and  power.  Students  are  encouraged  to  gain  industrial  experience 
during  their  college  years.    Credit  is  given  for  industrial  experiences  in  the  summer. 

Industrial  Education  and  Technology  courses  are  identified  by  the  department  pre- 
fix 0990.  The  prefix  0839  indicates  professional  courses  in  the  Industrial  Education  and 
Technology  teacher  education  major.  There  are  prerequisites  for  all  courses  beyond  the 
200  level  with  the  exception  of  the  490  series. 

Industrial  Education  and  Technology  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 164 

I.  Professional  Sequence 

II.  Requirements 

0990-0110     Foundations  of  Design    3 

0990-0120     Graphic  Communications    3 

0990-0130  Foundations  of  Industry-Graphic  Arts  Communications  .  .  3 

0990-0140     Foundations  of  Industry-Woods 3 

0990-0250     Foundations  of   Industry-Plastics    3 

0990-0260     Foundations  of  Industry-Metals 3 

0990-0270     Electricity  Fundamentals  3 

0990-0280     Foundations  of  Industry-Power  3 

0839-0301     Modern  Technology  and  Culture 3 

0839-0302     Curriculum  and  Teaching  of  Industrial  Education 3 

III.  Industrial  Education  Electives  (2  areas  minimum) 23 

IV.  Free  Electives  13-22 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

0990-0110     Foundations  of  Design 

Creativity,   brainstorming,   problem-solving   and    analysis-consideration;    application   to 
practical  problems  in  designing  with  materials. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0120     Graphic  Communications 

Knowledge,    skill,    graphic    method,    execution    of    technical    drawing    and    impact    of 

automation. 

3  semester  hours 
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0990-0130     Graphic  Arts  Communication 

Major  printing  processes.    Use  of  type,  composition,  proofing,  imposition,  platen  press, 
screen  process  and  basic  lithography. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0140     Foundations  of  Industry— Woods 

Wood  product  industries:  emphasis  on  lumber  industry,  hand  and  machine  tool  operation 
and  basic  finishing  processes. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0250     Foundations  of  Industry-Plastics 

Plastic  industry,  its  operations  and  materials,  principles,  concepts,  machine  processing, 
material  selection  and  equipment  use  and  safety. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0260     Foundations  of  Industry-Metals 

Concepts  and  processes  involving  metallic  materials  through  laboratory  experiences. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0270     Electricity  Fundamentals 

Basic  concepts  of  electricity  and  their  application  in  the  world. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0280     Foundations  oi  Industry-Power 

Design,  development,  function  and  operation  of  common  power  sources.    Emphasis  on 
reciprocating  internal  combustion  engine. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0250     Foundations  of  Industry-Metals 

Concepts  and  processes  involving  metallic  materials  through  laboratory  experiences. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0270     Foundations  of  Industry-Power 

Design,  development,  function  and  operation  of  common  power  sources.    Emphasis  on 
reciprocating  internal  combustion  engine. 
3  semester  hours 

0839-0301     Modern  Technology  and  Culture 

Chronological  study  of  technology  and  world  culture.   Emphasis  on  Western  hemisphere 
in  the  last  300  years. 
3  semester  hours 

0839-0302     Curriculum  and  Teaching  of  Industrial  Education 

Professional  preparation  for  student  teaching.    Emphasis  on  planning  courses  of  study, 
lesson  plans,  behavioral  objectives,  methodology  and  evaluation. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0321     Industrial  Drafting 

Concepts,  principles,  skills  of  contemporary  industrial  practices  and  processes. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0332     Technical  Illustration 

Translation  of  orthographic  drawings  into  three-dimensional  pictorial  drawings.    Engi- 
neering and  publication  illustration. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0331     Letterpress  Reproduction 

Fundamentals  of  letterpress  printing.    Emphasis  on  historical  development,  layout,  type 
styles,  type   cases,  spacing,  composition,   proofing,   lock-up,   imposition,   manual   and 
automatic  press  operation. 
3  semester  hours 
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0990-0332     Screen  Process  Reproduction 

Screen  process  printing  and  elementary  line  photography;  hand-cut  films,  photographic 
films  and  process. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0333     Black  &  White  Photography 

Photographic    processes    of    continuous    tone    photography.     Darkroom    construction, 
chemicals,  equipment,  film  exposure,  contact  printing,  enlarging,  drying  and  mounting 
photographs. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0341     Machine  Woodworking 

Shaping  wood   materials   by   portable   and   machine   operations;   maintenance,   jig   and 
fixture  design. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0342     Cabinet  Construction 

All  types  of  cabinet  construction.    Emphasis  on   industrial   construction   procedure   in 
fabricating  cabinets. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0351     Plastic  Molding  and  Forming  I 

Manipulative  processes;  injection,  compression,  transfer  and  rotational  molding.    Pro- 
cess procedure,  cycle  preparation  and  adjustment,  material  selection  and  use,  machine 
set-up  and  function,  sequential  operation,  mold  use,  maintenance  and  safety. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0352     Plastic  Molding  and  Forming  11 

Manipulative   processes;   extrusion,   blow   molding   and   thermoforming.    Topics  follow 
format  of  0990-0351. 
3  semester  hours 

I  0990-0353     Plastic  Molding  and  Forming  III 

Manipulative  processes,  bonding,  laminating,  encapsulation,  foaming,  coating,  expand- 
ing and  reinforcing.  Topics  follow  format  0990-0351. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0361     Machine  Metal  Technology 

Machine  metalwork;  layout,  machining  and  control  laboratory  activities. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0362     Machine  Tool  Technology 

Machine  tool  concepts,  processes  and  applications.    Gear  cutting,  tracer  lathe  and  ex- 
perimental machining  techniques. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0363     Metal  Casting  Technology 

Contemporary  industrial  metal  casting  techniques.    Laboratory  activities. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0371     Electronic  Fundamentals 

Circuit  conditions;  analysis  of  electronic  concepts,  theoretically  and  experimentally. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0372     Electron  Tubes  and  Semi-conductors 

Solid    state    devices    and    electron    tubes.     Laboratory    activities    to    analyze    circuit 

conditions. 

3  semester  hours 

0990-0381     Industrial  Power 

Existing  and  experimental  power  sources:  diesel,  rocket,  turbine,  rotary  engines  and  ex- 
ternal combustion  converters. 
3  semester  hours 
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0990-0382     Basic  Automotive  Mechanics 

Electronic  diagnosis  of  auto  engines,  associated  manipulative  skills.  Brakes,  lights,  front 
end  and  suspension  systems. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0406     Independent  Study  in  Industry  I,  II  or  III. 

Individual  study  problem  with  faculty  guidance  and  sponsorship.    Application  required. 
Can  be  repeated  three  times. 
1-3  semester  hours  each 

0990-0307     Technical  Writing 

Preparation  of  technical  material  for  publication.    Prior  registration  requested. 
3  semester  hours 

0839-0408     In-service  Supervised  Teaching  Seminar 

For  full-time  regularly-employed  teacher  who  has  all  degree  requirements  except  stu-j 
dent  teaching.  Prior  registration  required. 
8  semester  hours 

0990-0408     Field  Studies  of  Industry 

Visitation  of  representative  industry  to  study  and  evaluate  management,  labor,  materials, 

processes  and  products  of  industry. 

2  semester  hours  i 

0990-0409     Cooperative  Industrial  Work  Experience  I,  II  or  III 

Study  of  the  industrial  world  through  the  skills,  attitudes  and  knowledge  of  working 
Available  summers  only,  by  prior  registration.  Can  be  repeated  three  times,  if  experience 
is  different  or  in  depth.  Open  to  all  college  students. 

2  semester  hours  each 

0990-0411     Design  in  Industry 

Designers'  approach  to  design  products  applicable  to  mass  production  techniques. 

3  semester  hours 

0990-0323     Architectural  Drafting-Residential 

Graphic    communication;    house    construction    principles;    planning    and    specification 

writing. 

3  semester  hours 

0990-0422     Engineering  Graphics 

Exploration  of  descriptive  geometry  with  orthographic  projection;  system  identificatior 
of  3D  data  for  applied  engineering  problems. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0423     Architectural  Design  and  Engineering 

Basic  aesthetic,  functional  and  structural  design;  residential  and  light  building  structure 
Environmental  control,  lighting,  wiring,  waste  and  utility  systems. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0431     Offset  Lithography 

Photo-lithographic  process.    Copy  preparation,  camera  techniques,  line  and  halftone; 
photography,  densitometry,  stripping,  platemaking  and  presswork. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0432     Advanced  Offset  Lithography 

Advanced  technical  information  and  skills.    Photographic  chemistry,  advanced  halftone 
techniques,  posterization,  duo-tones,  trio-tones,  screen  calibration  development,  cold 
negative  development,  enlarging  and  densimetric  control. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0433     Color  Photography 

Basic  techniques  and  processes  of  color  photography.   Analysis  of  light,  color  evalua- 
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tion,  color  transparency  development,  color  negative  development,  enlarging  and  den- 
simetric  control. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0434     Color  Separation 

Color  separation  in  graphic  reproduction.    Light,  color  films,  sensitivity,  masking,  color 
correcting,   color   proofing,   stripping,    exposure   controls,   densimetiric    measurements, 
screens,  screen  angles  and  press  operation. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0441     Wood  Technology 

Origins,  developments  and  advances  in  woods  and  properties,  manufacturing  processes 
and  occupational  information. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0442     Residential  Construction 

Residential  construction  materials  and  processes. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0451     Plastics  Technology 

Advanced  technology  in  injection,  compression,  transfer  and  epoxy  molding;  extrusion, 
lamination  and  casting.   Skill  development,  mold  and  die-making,  operational  procedure, 
processes  and  material  application. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0461     Manufacturing  &  Production  Technology 

Mass  production  techniques.    Market  analysis,  manufacturing  and  production  control. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0466     Welding  Technology  I 

Working  knowledge  of  arc  and  gas  welding.    Provides  New  Jersey  Welding  Certificate 
i  upon  successful  completion  of  both  parts.  (0990-0466  and  0990-0467) 
i  2  semester  hours 

0990-0467     Welding  Technology  II 

Continuation  of  0990-0466.  Quality  and  practice  are  evaluated. 

2  semester  hours 

0990-0471     Electronic  Circuit  Applications 

The  effect  of  characteristic  change  on  basic  electrical  circuits. 

3  semester  hours 

0990-0472     Industrial  Electronic  Circuits 

Complex  industrial  and  commercial  circuit  application  through  theoretical  analysis  and 
laboratory  experimentation. 
3  semester  hours 

i  0990-0373     Introduction  to  Logic  Machines 

I  Computes  and  mentors:  effect  on  industry  and  society;  construction  and  operation. 
3  semester  hours 


0990-0481     Power  Technology 

Advanced  study  of  internal  and  external  combustion  engines  and  fluid  power.  Individual 
student  problems  in  the  area  of  power. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0482     Fluid  Power 

Theory  and  application  of  fluid  power.    Principles  and  laws  of  pneumatic  and  hydraulic 
power  with  frequently-used  components  and  circuitry. 
3  semester  hours 
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0990-0483     FItiidics 

Fluidic  devices  and  systems.   Computation,  logic  and  control. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0490     Jewelry  and  Lapidary 

Jewelry  and  lapidary  processes,  design  and  materials. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0491     Construction  Technology 

Introduction  to  a  systems  approach  to  teaching  about  the  construction  segment  of  in- 
dustrial technology. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0492     Manufacturing  Technology 

Introduction  to  systems  approach  to  teaching  about  the  manufacturing  segment  of  in- 
dustrial technology. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0399     Recreation  Crafts 

Recreation    crafts    in     relation    to    program    development,     materials,    supplies    and 

equipment. 

3  semester  hours 

Department  of  Physical  Education 

Professors:  Coder;  Pearson,  Chairman;  Tews;  Wacker 

Associate   Professors:   De   Rosa,   Dioguardi,    Ferris,   Horn,   Ridinger,   Schleede, 

Schmidt 
Assistant   Professors:    Desiderioscioli,    Gelston,    Grossman,    Quigley,    Sullivan, 

Taigia,  Toth 
Instructors:  Bakker,  Hoar,  Olsen,  Owen 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education,  a  member  of  the  Panzer  School  Council, 

offers  programs  in: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Physical  Education  Athletic  Training 

Coaching  of  Athletics  Recreational  Professions 

The  specific  objectives  are: 

1.  to  develop  the  traits,  qualities,  and  characteristics  which  will  help  a  student  to 
function  effectively  as  an  individual,  in  his  area  of  professional  specialization  and 
as  a  member  of  his  community. 

2.  to  supply  leadership  in  programs  of  athletics,  physical  education  and  recreation 
for  schools,  camps,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  other  agencies. 

3.  to  provide  a  broad  program  of  physical  activity  so  that  all  students  in  the  College 
can  develop  and  understand  physical  education  values,  develop  skills  for  use  in 
leisure  hours  and  derive  immediate  conditioning  and  recreational  benefits. 

4.  to  offer  all  students  opportunities  for  expression  through  participation  in  intra- 
mural and  intercollegiate  competition  in  sports,  and  non-sport  activities. 

Physical  Education  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 164 

semester  hours 

I.  Requirements     48-52 

0837-0101     Health  for  Personal  Living   3 

0837-0401     The  Teaching  of  Health 3 

0835-0202     Development,  Philosophy  and  Principles 

of  Physical  Education 3 
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0835-0204 

0835-9201 

0835-0404 

0835-0301 

0835-0230 

Three  sem 

0835-0111 


0835-0226 
0835-0224 
0835-0100 
0835-0221 
0835-0234 
0835-0234 
0835-9241 


Kinesiology    2 

Physiology  of  Exercise    2 

Measurement  and  Evaluation   2 

Adapted  Physical  Education 3 

Camping  and  Outdoor  Education   2 

ester  hours  in  selected  team  sports 3 

Aquatics    1 

(Basic  Aquatics,  Life-Saving  or  Water  Safety 
Instructor,  on  the  basis  of  skill) 

Movement  Education  and  Rhythm    1 

Basic  Motor  Learning 2 

American  Folk  and  Square  Dance  or 

Social  Dance  or 

Rhythm  for  Elementary  School  Children  or 

Rhythm  for  Elementary  School  Children  or 

Games  for  Elementary  School  Children 1 


Men 


0835-0113  Gymnastics 
0835-0119  Tumbling  . 
0835-0219     Wrestling    . 


Four  courses  from  the  following: 

0835-0120     Bowling    

0835-0122     Golf   

0835-0124     Badminton    

0835-0126     Archery     

0835-0129     Fencing     

0835-0130     Tennis     

0835-0131  Fitness  Activities  .  . 

0835-0133  Track  and  Field   ... 


Women 

0835-01 14     Gymnastics    

0835-0112     Tumbling    

0835-0222     Modern  Dance    

Four  courses  from  the  following: 

0835-0120     Bowling    

0835-0122     Golf   

0835-0124     Badminton    

0835-0126     Archery    

0835-0130     Tennis   

0835-0229  Track  and  Field   . . . 


il.  Electives:  19-23  semester  hours  from 

0835-0412  Social  Recreation    2 

0835-0416  International  Aspects  of  Physical  Education  2 

0835-0219  Recreational  Needs  of  Urban  Society 2 

0835-0399  Independent  Study    1-6 

0835-0398  Field  Study  in  Recreation   2-6 

0835-0425  The  Olympic  Games  (offered  in  Olympic  Year  only)  ....   6 

0835-0409  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  .  .    2 

III.   Professional  Sequence 

0801-0400     Teacher,  School  and  Society 3 

2001-0200     Educational  Psychology 3 

0835-0317     The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education 4 

Education  Elective    3 

Student  Teaching    8 


i98/ Physical  Education 

(Concentration  in  Coaching) 

0835-0225     (m)     Coaching  Football    2 

0835-0235     (m)     Coaching  Soccer    2 

0835-0227     (m)     Coaching  Basketball    2 

0835-0244     (w)     Coaching  Basketball     2 

0835-0242     (w)     Coaching  Softball    2 

0835-0245     (m)     Coaching  Volleyball     2 

0835-0247     (w)     Coaching  Volleyball     2 

0835-0240     (w)     Coaching  Field  Hockey 2 

0835-0231  Coaching  Baseball    2 

0835-0237     (w)     Advanced  Basketball 1 

0835-0239     (w)     Advanced  Volleyball 1 

0835-0248     (w)     Advanced  Softball    1 

0835-0249     (w)     Advanced  Field   Hockey   1 

0835-0411     Organization  and  Administration  of  Athletics 2 

0835-0303     Psychology  of  Sports  2 

1506-0234     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking   3 

(Concentration  in  Elementary  School  Physical  Education) 

0835-0302     Non-Sport  Activities  for  Primary  Grades 1 

0835-0304     Non-Sport  Activities  for  Grades  4-8 1 

0835-0306     Dance  for  the  Elementary  School  1 

(Concentration  in  Athletic  Training) 

0835-0408     Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  (W)  2 

0835-0407     Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  (M)   2 

0835-0101     First  Aid  2 

0835-0207     Safety  Education  in  Sports 2 

0835-0339     Independent  Study    1-6 

(Concentration  in  Individual  and  Dual  Activities) 

0835-0104     The  Coaching  of  Swimming  and  Diving   2 

0835-0308     The  Coaching  of  Track  and  Field 2 

0835-0307     The  Coaching  of  Gymnastics  (W)   2 

0835-0309     The  Coaching  of  Tennis  2 

0835-031 1     The  Coaching  of  Golf   2 

0835-0236     Advanced  Gymnastics  (M)   1 

0835-0310     Advanced  Swimming    1 

0835-0312     Water  Safety  Instructor 1 

0835-0233     The  Coaching  of  Wrestling  (M) 2 

0835-0246     Aquatic  Art   2 

0835-0313     LifeSaving    1 

0835-0313     Life   Saving    1 

0835-0315     The  Coaching  of  Gymnastics  (M) 2 

0835-0250     Advanced  Gymnastics  (W)  1 

(Concentration  in  Special  Education) 

2001-0201     Child  Psychology    3 

2001-0320     Psychology  of  the  Handicapped  3 

0835-0405     Physical  Activity  for  the  Sensory  Handicapped  2 

0835-0417     Physical  Activity  for  the  Emotionally  Handicapped 2 

0835-0418     Physical  Activity  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped 2 
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(Concentration  in  Health) 

0837-0101  First  Aid  (M)   2 

0837-0101  First  Aid  (W) 2 

0837-0207  Safety  Education   2 

0837-0300  Current  Problems  in  Health   2 

0837-0315  Community  and  Environment  Aspects  of  Health   2 

0837-0404  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Health  Education   2 

0837-0411  The  School  Health   Program    2 

0837-0413  The  Drug  Abuse  Problem   2 

1301-0182  Nutrition    3 

2208-0211  Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness   3 

0829-0440  Curriculum  &c  Methods  in  Sex  Education 3 

1301-0271 

and  The  Family:   Contemporary  Needs  and  Issues 6 

1301-0272 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

0835-0100     American  Folk  and  Square  Dancing 

Skills  and  teaching  methods  in  folk  square  dance;  calling  a  square  dance. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-01 01     Field  Hockey  (Women) 

Individual  skill  development  in  hockey;  analysis,  team  tactics,  offensive  and  defensive 
strategy  and  rules;  practical  application  in  game  situations. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0102     Volleyball  (Women) 

The  history,  development  and  present  status  of  the  sport.    Basic  skills,  game  strategy, 
rules,  terminology  and  specifics  of  class  organization,  safety  and  evaluation. 
1  semester  hour 

Theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  the  sport;  fundamentals  and  methodology  of  learn- 
ing progressions. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0104     Coaching  Swimming  and  Diving 

Practical  knowledge  of  coaching  swimming  and  diving;  coaching  theory,  the  perfecting 
of  skills  and  conditioning  procedures. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0105     Football  (Men) 

The  history,  development  and  present  status  of  the  sport:  basic  skills  and  game  strategy, 
[rules  and  specific  techniques  of  class  organization,  safety  and  evaluation. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0106.  .Basketball  (Women) 

iLearning  experiences  in  the  skills  and  techniques  of  basketball;  rules,  offensive  and 
[defensive  team  strategy. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0107     Basketball  (Men) 

Methods,  theory,  skill  testing  and  conditioning  procedures. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-01 08     Soccer  (Women) 

The  history,  development  and  present  status  of  the  sport.    Basic  skills,  game  strategy, 
(rules,  terminology  and  specifics  of  class  organization,  safety  and  evaluation. 
1  semester  hour 
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0835-0109     S5ccer(Men) 

The  history,  development  and  present  status  of  the  sport.    Basic  skills,  game  strategy, 
rules,  terminology  and  specifics  of  class  organization,  safety  and  evaluation. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-01 1 0     Aquatics  (Women) 

For  women  with  a  minimum  amount  of  aquatic  knowledge  and  skill.    Swimming  strokes, 
water  stunts  and   springboard   diving.    Organization   for  teaching   groups   and   safety 
precautions. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0111     Aquatics  (Men) 

For  men  who  have  a  minimum  amount  of  aquatic  knowledge  and  skill;  swimming  strokes, 
water  stunts  and  springboard  diving.    Organization  for  teaching  groups  and  safety  pre- 
cautions. Majors  only. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0112     Tumbling  (Women) 

Developing  skills  in  tumbling;  demonstrating  understanding  of  skill  levels  for  elemen- 
tary through  high  school.    Safety  measures  related  to  equipment  and  spotting.    Social 
and  psychological  aspects  of  tumbling. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0113     Gymnastics  (Men) 

Methods  and  materials  in  gymnastics  for  major  students.  The  organization  of  gymnastic 
movements  for  learning  according  to  similarities  in  difficulty  and  execution.    The  role 
of  the  teacher  in  facilitating  skill  development. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0114     Gymnastics  (Women) 

Developing  skills  on  the  apparatus;  demonstrating  an  understanding  of  skills  for  ele- 
mentary through   high   school.    Safety   measures   related   to   equipment  and   spotting. 
Students  perform  progression  for  basic  skills  on  all  equipment. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0115     Baseball  and  Softball 

Methods,  theory,  skill  testing  and  class  organization  for  effective  teaching  of  baseball 
and  Softball. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0116     Softball  (Women) 

Skills,  techniques,  rules  and  concepts  of  team  play  and  strategy  essential  to  this  sport. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0117     Lacrosse  (Men) 

History,   development  and    present  status   of  the   sport;   developing    basic   skills   and 

learning  game  strategy,  rules  and  specific  techniques  of  class  organization,  safety  and 

evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0118     Lacrosse  (Women) 

History,  development  and   present  status   of  the   sport;   developing    basic   skills   and 

learning  game  strategy,  rules  and  specific  techniques  of  class  organization,  safety  and 

evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0119     Tumbling  (Men) 

Systematic  study  of  tumbling   as   part  of  the  gymnastics   curriculum.     Individual   and 
group  tumbling,  class  procedures  and  methods  of  evaluation. 
1  semester  hour 
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0835-0120     Bowling 

History,  rules,  techniques,  strategies,  terminology  and  rules;  students  attend  classes  at 
bowling  alleys  for  practical  experience. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0122     Golf 

Attaining  the  minimum  skill  necessary  for  enjoying  this  individual  type  of  game. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0124     Badminton 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  techniques  and  skills  of  the   sport.    Current  trends, 
rules,  terminology,  equipment  and  game  strategy. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0126     Archery 

The  development  and  present  status  of  archery;  basic  skills,  tournament  strategy  and 

rules. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0128     Fencing  (Women) 

History,   rules,   skills,    progression   and   teaching    techniques   of   fencing    presented   to 
physical  education  majors. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0130     Tennis 

The  development  and  present  status  of  the  sport:  basic  skills,  game  strategy  and  rules. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0131     Fitness  Activities  (Men) 

Developmental  program  designed  for  both  the  conditioned  individual  and  the  one  who 
is  below  par  in  strength  or  physical  capacity. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-01 33     Track  and  Field  (Men) 

Techniques  of  performance  for  teaching  all  track  and  field  activities  commonly  per- 
formed in  high  schools  (if  time  permits,  cross-country,  performance  and  scoring  will  be 
covered). 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0201     Physiology  of  Exercise 

The  physiological  effects  of  activity  upon  the  human  organism;  the  reaction  of  exercises 
of  speed,  strength  and  endurance  upon  the  circulatory,  respiratory  and  muscular  sys- 
tems; causes  of  fatigue,  staleness  and  exhaustion. 
Prerequisites:  0835-0274,  0835-0275. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0202     Historic  Principles  of  Physical  Education 

History  and  development  from  primitive  to  modern  times.  Principles  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge,  aims  and  objectives;  the  place  in  the  total  edu- 
cational program.   May  not  be  taken  until  the  junior  year. 

3  semester  hours 

0835-0204     Kinesiology 

Human   movement  and  its   relation  to  anatomical  structure;  principles  and   mechanics 
of  underlying  motor  skills,  and  their  application  to  physical  education  activities. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  0401-0240,  0241. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0219     Wrestling  (Men) 

History,  development  and  present  status  of  wrestling;  developing  basic  skills  and  learn- 
ing mat  strategy,  rules  and  techniques  of  class  organization,  safety  and  evaluation. 
1  semester  hour 
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0835-0224     Basic  Motor  Learning 

The  physical  and  psychological  factors  of  motor  learning  in  physical  education  activi- 
ties. The  role  of  the  teacher  in  facilitating  motor  skill  development. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0225     Coaching  Football  (Men) 

Techniques  and  methods  of  coaching  football  with  emphasis  on  team  play:  offensive 
and  defensive  method  for  running,  passing  kicking  game.    Complete  organization  of  a 
football  program. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0228     Movement  Education  and  Rhythm 

Developing  natural,  coordinated  movement.  Theory,  materials  and  methods  for  the 
teaching  of  correct  movement  and  rhythm  in  secondary  schools.  Encouraging  creativity 
and  using  percussion  instruments  and  other  media  to  accompany  movement. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0227     Coaching  Basketball  (Men) 

The  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  of  basketball;  rules  and  techniques  of  officiating, 
and  their  application. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0228     Advanced  Recreational  Dance  Forms 

The  first  half  is  a  continuation  of  0835-0226  and  the  second  half  continues  0835-0100 
American  Folk  and  Square  Dancing. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0229     Track  and  Field  (Women) 

Laboratory  course;  techniques  for  performance  and  analysis  of  all  track  and  field  activ- 
ity, including  cross-country. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0230     Camping  and  Outdoor  Education 

Introducing  the  student  to  both  outdoor  education  and  camping;  overall  view  of  each, 
as  they  relate  to  elementary  and  secondary  education;  recreational  (individual  and  small 
group)  and  organized  camping. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0231     Coaching  Baseball  (Men) 

Individual  skills  and  team  techniques  of  coaching  baseball;  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  practice  sessions  for  effective  learning. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0233     Coaching  and  Wrestling  (Men) 

Techniques  and  methods  of  coaching  wrestling.   Emphasis  on  developing  programs,  mat 
tactics  and  strategy. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0234     Rhythms  for  Elementary  Schools 

Materials  and  methods  for  teaching  rhythms  to  elementary  school  children;  fundamental 
movements,  singing  games,  creative  movements;  routines  to  music  with  ropes,  balls, 
wands,  hoops,  lummi  sticks,  formation  of  a  rhythm  band. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0235     Coaching  Soccer  (Men) 

Fundamental  concepts  of  coaching  soccer  on  the  inter-scholastic  level;  physiological 
and  psychological  effects  of  participation. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0237     Advanced  Basketball  (Women) 

Analysis  of  individual  skills;  game  concepts,  instructional  techniques  and  basic  team 

strategies. 

1  semester  hour 
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0835-0236     Advanced  Gymnastics  (Men) 

Analysis  and  achievement  of  intermediate  and  advanced  skills  in  tumbling  and  on  the 

apparatus;  teaching  methodology;  safety  (spotting)  techniques;  principles  of  physiology 

and  kinesiology  in  gymnastics. 

Prerequisite:   Basic  course  in  gymnastics  or  proficiency  exam. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0239     Advanced  Volleyball  (Women) 

Advanced  skills,  offensive  and  defensive  strategies;  transition  to  advanced  team  play. 
Practice  procedures,  formation,  techniques  and  evaluative  criteria  with  regard  to  class 
organization. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0240     Coaching  Field  Hockey  (Women) 

Organizational  aspects;  detailed  offensive  and  defensive  play;  rules,  their  interpretation 
and  practical  officiating  experience. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0241     Games  for  Elementary  Schools 

Methods,  organization  and  selection  of  materials  for  grades  K-8;  safety  procedures, 
planning  and  evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0242     Coaching  Softball  (Women) 

Concepts  and  organizational  procedures;  skills,  offensive  and  defensive  strategies  and 
rules. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0244     Coaching  Basketball  (Women) 

Coaching  at  all  levels  of  competition;  individual  advanced  skills;  team  strategies;  edu- 
cationally-sound coaching  techniques. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0245     Coaching  Volleyball  (Men) 

Advanced  playing  strategies  and  information  for  coaching  the  accelerated  student  at 
high  levels  of  competition.    Philosophy  of  coaching,  characteristics  and  responsibilities 
of  a  coach. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0246     Aquatic  Art 

The  development  of  strokes,  stunts  and  styles  of  swimming  utilized  in  Aquatic  Art.  Pat- 
terns, formations,  staging,  costuming,  selection  and  use  of  music,  and  conditioning  and 
training  techniques. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0247     Coaching  Volleyball  (Women) 

Advanced  playing  strategies  and  information  for  coaching  the  advanced  student  at  high 
levels  of  competition.  Philosophy  of  coaching,  characteristics  of  a  coach,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  coach. 

Prerequisite:  Basic  or  Advanced  Volleyball. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0248     Advanced  Softball 

Advanced  skills  and  team  strategies;  theory,  skills  and  concepts  of  the  game  applied 
in  a  practice  situation. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0249     Advanced  Field  Hockey  (Women) 

Advanced  skills  and  team  strategies;  skills,  actual  teaching  experience,  selection  and 
care  of  equipment. 
1  semester  hour 
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0835-0250     Advanced  Gymnastics 

Analysis  and  achievement  of  intermediate  and  advanced  skills  in  tumbling  and  on  the 

apparatus;  teaching  methodology;  safety  (spotting)  techniques;  principles  of  physiology, 

kinesiology  in  gymnastics. 

Prerequisite:  Basic  course  in  Gymnastics  or  proficiency  exam. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0301     Adapted  Physical  Education 

Lecture  and  participation  course  covering  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  children  with  handicaps  in  terms  of  body  mechanics;  body  conditioning,  posture 
programs,  physical  examinations  and  exercise  for  defects.    A  minimum  of  12  hours  of 
clinical  experience  in  schools,  clinics  or  hospitals. 
Prerequisite:  0835-0204  Kinesiology. 
3  semester  hours 

0835-0302     Non-Sport  Activities  for  Primary  Grades 

Materials  and  methods  of  teaching  non-sport  activities  for  the  primary  grades.  Story 
play,  mimetics,  game  activities,  tumbling,  jump  rope  and  individual  stunts. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0303     Psychology  of  Sports 

Psychology  as  related  to  physical  education.  Emotional,  attitudinal  and  personality  as- 
pects of  athletics.  Motivational,  cultural  and  sociological  problems  of  athletics.  Specta- 
tor response  and  deportment. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0304     Non-Sport  Activities  for  Grades  4-8 

Game,  movement  and  rhythm  activities  that  are  not  sport-oriented;  including  them  as  a 
major  portion  of  a  physical  education  curriculum. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0306     Dance  for  Elementary  School 

Theory,  materials  and  methods  for  teaching  forms  of  dance  in  an  elementary  physical 
education  program. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0307     Coaching  Gymnastics  (Women) 

Philosophy,   methods  and  techniques  of  coaching  gymnastics.    Coaching  theory;  the 
perfecting  of  skills;  conducting  gymnastic  clinics,  exhibitions  and  competitions;  officiat- 
ing in  gymnastics. 
Prerequisite:    Basic  course  in  gymnastics,  or  approval  of  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0308     Coaching  Track  and  Field 

Integrating  the  philosophy,  psychology,  principles  and  techniques  of  track  and  field  ac- 
tivities v^ith  actual  practice.  A  common  core  of  activities  for  men  and  women  with  ap- 
propriate concentrations. 

Prerequisite:  Course  in  Techniques  in  Track  and  Field. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0309     Coaching  Tennis 

Techniques  and  methods  of  coaching  tennis;  strategy  of  singles  and  doubles  play. 
Organization  of  a  tennis  program,  including  review  of  basic  strokes,  drills,  rules  and 
etiquette.  Planning,  scheduling  and  organizing  tournaments  and  inter-school  compe- 
tition. 

Prerequisite:  Basic  tennis  course  or  approval  of  the  instructor  based  on  performance. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0310     Advanced  Swimming 

For  men  and  women  who  have  at  least  minimal  knowledge  and  skill  to  move  comfortabiy 
in  deep  water. 
1  semester  hour 
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0835-0311     Coaching  Golf 

Methods  and  techniques;  medal  and  match  play  strategy.    Organization  of  a  complete 
golf  program;  drills,  fundamental  strokes,  rules  and  etiquette. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0312     Water  Safety  Instruction 

Developing  individual  skill  and  confidence  in  lifesaving  and  water  safety  skills;  materials 
and  methods  of  teaching.  Open  to  undergraduate  men  and  women. 

Prerequisite:    0835-0313  Lifesaving  or  possession  of  a  current  Senior  Lifesaving  Cer- 
tificate. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0313     Life  Saving 

Developing  individual  skill  and  confidence  in  lifesaving  and  water  safety  skills.  Open 
to  undergraduate  women  and  men. 

Prerequisites:  Ability  to:  1)  perform  standing  front  dive;  2)  swimm  440  yds.  continuously, 
using  various  strokes;  3)  dive  from  surface  to  minimum  depth  of  6  feet  and  swim  15  feet 
underwater;  4)  tread  water  1  minute. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0315     Coaching  Gymnastics  (Men) 

For  the  undergraduate  student  who  desires  to  become  a  special  teacher  or  coach  of 
advanced  gymnastics.    Terminology  of  the  sport,  training   methods,   current  trends   in 
performance  requirements,  organization  and  the  FIG  rules.    Methods  of  teaching;  sound 
safety  procedures;  physiological  and  mechanical  factors. 
Prerequisite:  Basic  course  in  gymnastics  for  men,  or  equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0317     Teaching  Physical  Education 

Teaching  methods  and  principles  of  learning  as  they  apply  to  growth,  development  and 

movement.    Urban,  inner  city,  suburban  and  rural  situations;  the  learning  facilities  and 

equipment. 

4  semester  hours 

0835-0399     Independent  Study 

Independent  study  in  physical  education,  athletics,  dance  aquatics  or  related  areas. 
Students  present  a  written  proposal  to  a  departmental  faculty  committee  for  approval, 
and  assignment  of  credit  value  and  of  a  faculty  advisor. 
Prerequiste:  Senior  standing. 
1-6  semester  hours 

0835-0404     Measurements  and  Evaluations  in  Physical  Education 

Basic  statistics  as  they  relate  to  tests  and  measurements  in  physical  education;  tests 
and  measurements  as  tools  for  better  teaching,  as  well  as  for  research. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0407     Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries 

Prevention  and  care  of  common  injuries  sustained  in  athletics;  sprains,  strains,  bruises, 
burns  and  fractures.    Recommended  elective  for  men  physical  education  majors. 
Prerequisite:  0835-0101. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0408     Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries 

Prevention  and  care  of  common  injuries  sustained  in  athletics;  sprains,  strains,  bruises, 
burns  and  fractures.    Recommended  elective  for  women  physical  education  majors. 
Prerequisite:  0835-0101. 
2  semester  hours 
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0835-0409     Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education 

Organizing  the  physical  education  program.    Legislation,  financing,  plant  facilities,  care 
and  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment,  office  management  and  records,  intramural 
programming  and  tournaments,  and  conduct  of  varsity  sports.  Taken  after  all  junior-level 
work  has  been  completed. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0411     Organization  and  Administration  of  Athletics 

Suggestions  and  aids  for  managing  an  athletic  program,  for  those  who  expect  to  become 
teachers,  supervisors  and  directors  of  physical  education.  Athletic  eligibility,  manage- 
ment, equipment,  records,  intramural  programming  and  tournaments,  awards,  finances, 
budgets,  safety,  maintenance,  planning  of  facilities,  junior  and  senior  high  school  ath- 
letics, and  current  athletic  trends. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0213     Group  Interaction  in  a  Recreational  Setting 

Handling  small  and  large  groups  of  people  in  a  social  situation;  needs  of  all  age  groups; 
ice-breakers  and  mixers,  seasonal  events,  active  and  quiet  parties,  skits  and  dances. 
2-3  semester  hours 

0835-0417     Physical  Activity  for  the  Emotionally  Handicapped 

Identifying  the  levels  of  emotional  handicap  experienced  by  children;  understanding 
psychological  and  social  needs;  activities  suitable  for  handicapped  children. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0418     Physical  Activities  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped 

Surveys  current  practices,  problems,  legislation  and  programs;  developing  physical 
activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  educable  and  trainable  mentally  handicapped  students. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0320     Recreational  Needs  of  Urban  Society 

Survey  and  evaluation  of  leisure  and  recreation  as  a  social  force.  Recreation  history 
and  philosophy  in  light  of  changing  times;  present  and  future  recreational  needs  and 
problems  of  urban  society. 

3  semester  hours 


Panzer  School  Council 

Dr.  George  B.  Pearson,  Chairman 

In  1958,  Panzer  College,  a  noted  single-purpose  institution  with  a  rich  tradition  of 
developing  teachers  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  was  incorporated  into  Montclair 
State  College  and  became  known  as  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health  at  Montclair  State  College.  The  College  became  the  custodian  and  depository 
of  Panzer  College  records. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Professional  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1970, 
the  title  Panzer  School  Council  was  adopted,  reflecting  the  change  in  organizational 
emphasis.  Council  membership  consists  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Health  Professions,  the  Director  of 
Athletics  and  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Intramural  and  Leisure  Activities.  The 
Panzer  School  Council  represents  the  shared  interests  of  the  faculties  of  the  Depart- 
ments involved  and  coordinates  their  pertinent  and  related  curricular  and  co-curricular 
activities. 
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Department  of  Athletics 

Director  of  Athletics:  Dioguardi 

Assistant  Director:  Anderson 

Men's  Varsity  coaches:  Anderson,  DeCicco,    De  Rosa,  Gelston,  Horn,  Jackson, 

Schmidt,  Sciacchetano,  Wolfarth 
Women's  Varsity  coaches:  Bakker,  Desiderioscioli,  Hoar,  Olson,    Paskert, 

Schleede,  Taigia 

Men's  and  Women's  intercollegiate  and  varsity  athletics  and  leisure  activities  are 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Athletics.  They  are  coordinated  by  a  board 
of  student  and  faculty  representatives  called  the  Montclair  Athletic  Commission.  The 
department  provides  students  of  all  the  Schools  with  common  and  unifying  activities 
through  the  intercollegiate  teams  and  a  well-rounded  intramural  program. 

The  women's  varsity  program  includes  basketball,  fencing,  field  hockey,  gymnastics, 
Softball,  swimming,  tennis  and  track.  The  College  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women. 

The  men's  intercollegiate  varsity  sports  are  baseball,  basketball,  cross-country, 
fencing,  football,  golf,  lacrosse,  soccer,  tennis,  track  and  wrestling.  Rules  of  eligibility 
are  determined  by  the  College,  the  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference  and  the  Na- 
tional Athletic  Association. 

All  participants  in  the  intercollegiate  program  must  pass  a  physical  examination 
each  year  and  enroll  in  the  student  accident  insurance  program.  The  department  pro- 
vides additional  insurance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  student  program. 

Physical  facilities  are  educational  coordination  are  effectively  achieved  by  this  de- 
partment's participation  in  the  Panzer  School  Council. 

Department  of  Intramurals  and  Leisure  Activities 

Director:  Schmidt 
Assistant  Director:  Hennis 

The  intramural  program  operates  during  the  entire  college  year  and  provides  sports 
for  men  and  women,  including  co-ed  activities. 

The  leisure-time  program  provides  wholesome  physical  activities.  Facilities  are 
available  to  full-time  undergraduate  students  upon  presentation  of  a  valid  student 
identification  card.  The  swimming  pool,  gym,  weight-lifting  area,  training  apparatus, 
sauna  bath  and  fields  may  be  used  at  regularly  scheduled  times  during  the  week  and  on 
weekends. 
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School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Philip  S.  Cohen,  Dean 

The  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  was  formally  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  the  spring  of  1969.  In  February  of  1970.  with  student-faculty  planning  com- 
pleted, the  School  was  fully  organized  into  the  departments  of  Anthropology,  Communi- 
cation Sciences  and  Disorders,  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Psy- 
chology and  Sociology. 

Each  department  offers  at  least  one  major  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  By  following  a  professional  sequence,  students  may  obtain  teacher  certification 
in  social  studies,  speech  correction  and  other  education  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  well-established  courses  of  study,  interdisciplinary  programs  are 
encouraged  within  the  School  and  in  conjunction  with  other  Schools.  Transcultural 
Studies,  for  example,  bring  the  disciplines  of  cultural  anthropology,  geography  and  his- 
tory into  a  new  correspondence.  A  major  interdisciplinary  focus  in  the  Sociology  and 
Psychology  programs  places  increasing  stress  on  social  psychology,  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  humanistic  themes  in  the  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 

On-going  examination  of  curriculum  is  planned,  to  strengthen  present  programs  and 
develop  new  directions  that  will  prepare  .students  for  the  careers  of  the  future.  The 
School's  location  in  the  metropolitan  region  has  self-evident  educational  advantages. 
The  cultural  and  social  laboratory  of  the  New  York-Newark-Paterson  area,  and  affili- 
ations with  schools,  hospitals  and  clinics,  provide  numerous  opportunities  for  extern- 
al work  that  is  invaluable  training  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 

The  School  provides  on-campus  clinical  experiences  through  the  Communication 
Disorders  Center  and  the  Psychoeducational  Center. 

In  its  brief  history,  the  School  has  established  a  unique  identity  based  on  diversity 
within  a  unified,  organic  whole.  Out  of  its  broad  spectrum  of  departments  and  programs 
has  been  effected  a  structure  that  embraces  a  variety  of  methods,  content  and  organiza- 
tion, each  bearing  a  special  relationship  to  the  other. 

General  Education  Requirements  for  the  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Common  Core:  Identical  to  those  of  the  College  as  a  whole  regardless  of  the  degree 

program  pursued.  See  page  27. 

School  Planned  Core:   Identical  for  all  students  of  the  School,  regardless  of  the  degree 

program  pursued:  From  at  least  4  of  the  areas  below,  select  no  less  than  3  nor  more  than 

9  semester  hours  (no  more  than  12  semester  hours  in  the  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences): 

Language  and  Linguistics  Behavioral  Sciences 

Literature  History 

Mathematics  Philosophy-Religion 

Life  Sciences  Art* 

Social  Sciences  Music* 

•Applied  or  performance  courses  do  not  apply 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  in  the  Social  Studies  must  follow  the  Profes- 
sional Sequence  including  the  special  methods  course: 

0899-0401     The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools 

Prepares  students  to  meet  the  problems  encountered  by  the  beginning  teacher  in  social 
studies  education  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  level. 
3  semester  hours 

The  Social  Studies  teacher  is  expected  to  have  a  broad  understanding  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  cultural  factors  which  shape  the  individual  and  his  society.  To  meet 
the  approved  program  for  certification  in  Social  Studies,  course  work  is  required  in  each 
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of  the  following  fields:  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political  Science 
and  Sociology.  A  more  detailed  description  of  requirements  is  available  in  the  office  of 
the  School  Counselor. 


Department  of  Anthropology 

Professor:  Quintana,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professors:  Brook,  Flint,  Franke,  Klein,  Miller 

Instructor:  Cinquemani 

Participating  Faculty  from  Other  Departments— Professors:  Cohen,  Floyd,  More 

The  undergraduate  major  in  anthropology  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding  of 
man  as  a  whole.  It  is  concerned  with  knowledge  of  man's  development  and  behavior 
from  the  beginnings  of  life  to  the  present,  and  with  applying  that  knowledge  to  con- 
temporary human  problems.  While  anthropology  intersects  with  other  behavioral  and 
natural  sciences,  it  is  unique  in  its  holistic  emphasis,  participatory  methodologies  and 
historical/comparative  focus.  All  peoples  and  all  aspects  of  human  life  constitute  the 
subject  matter  of  its  four  basic  fields:  cultural  anthropology,  archaeology,  physical  an- 
thropology and  anthropological  linguistics. 

The  major  prepares  students  for  advanced  work  in  the  discipline,  leading  to  college 
teaching,  museum  curatorial  work  and/or  research.  Increasingly,  the  undergraduate 
major  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  in  anthropology,  many  of 
which  offer  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  teaching  assistantships  for  qualified  students. 

By  providing  diversity  in  departmental  offerings,  the  major  also  helps  prepare  stu- 
dents for  employment  in  non-teaching  fields— e.g.,  urban  renewal,  community  service 
agencies,  public  health  programs,  international  relations,  etc.  In  addition,  majors  may 
adapt  their  programs  to  meet  certification  requirements  for  teaching  social  studies  in 
New  Jersey  secondary  schools  where  new  curriculum  trends  reflect  a  rapidly-growing 
demand  for  anthropological  inputs.  For  the  student  undecided  about  career  goals,  the 
major  provides  an  excellent  liberal  arts  background  about  what  man  has  been,  is  and 
can  become. 

Anthropology  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165 

I.  Requirements  semester  hours 

2202-0201  Physical  Anthropology  3 

2202-0100  Cultural  Anthropology    3 

2202-0306  Prehistoric  Archaeology    3 

2202-0463  Anthropological   Linguistics    3 

II.  Electives 

9  semester  hours  from: 

2202-0301  Peoples  of  Africa 3 

2202-0303  Peoples  of  South  America  &.  the  Caribbean 3 

2202-0309  Peoples  of  Middle  America  3 

2202-0305  The  American  Indian:  Perspectives  on  Change 3 

2202-0307  Peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  3 

2202-0304  Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 3 

2202-0302  Ethnology  of  Oceania 3 

2202-0432  Development  of  Japanese  Character  «&.  Culture 3 

2202-0406  Peasant  Culture  3 

12  semester  hours  from: 

2202-0402  Dynamics  of  Culture 3 

2202-0405  Psychological  Anthropology 3 

2202-0308  Primate  Ethology 2 
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2202-0403  Dynamics  of  Human  Evolution  3 

2202-0404  Urban  Anthropology   3 

2202-0404  People  and  Cities   3 

0202-0461  Cultural  History  of  Preliterate  Societies 3 

2202-0409  Anthropology  of  Religion    3 

2202-0408  Archaeology  of  Ancient  Middle  America  2 

2202-0410  Selected  Issues  in  Anthropology   3 

2202-0407  Independent  Research  in  Anthropological 

Theory  and   Method    3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 

Work  in  supportive  areas— e.g.,  transcultural  studies  (including  non-western  his- 
tory and  cultural  geography),  urban  studies,  social  psychology,  primitive  art,  ethno- 
musicology,  the  natural  sciences,  statistics,  sociology,  linguistics  and  foreign  languages 
—is  strongly  recommended  and  should  be  discussed  with  major  advisors. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

2202-0100     Cultural  Anthrology 

Analysis  of  transcultural   data;   basic   methodologies,   concepts  and   goals   of  anthro- 
pology; the  nature  of  culture,  its  role  in  human  experience  and  its  universality. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0201     Physical  Anthropology 

The  biological  basis  of  human  evolution  including  surveys  of  human  paleontology, 
primatology  and  the  races  of  man.  The  relationship  of  culture  to  man's  development; 
lectures,  field  trips  and  the  use  of  fossil  and  audio-visual  materials.  Field  fee  $5.00. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0301     Peoples  of  Africa 

Diversity  in  the  lifestyles  of  representative  African  cultures;  prehistory,  culture  change, 

and  contemporary  problems   in   Sub-Saharan  Africa.   (May   be  offered   in   mini-course 

format.) 

3  semester  hours 

2202-0302     Ethnology  of  Oceania 

Societies  of  the  Pacific  region  and  their  relevance  to  selected  theoretical   issues  in 
anthropology;  magic  and  ritual,  origins  of  social  stratification,  effects  of  environment 
on  culture,  and  meaning  of  kinship  systems. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0303     Peoples  of  South  America  and  the  Caribbean 

Selected  South  American   and  Circum-Caribbean   cultures;   culture  change  from   pre- 
historic period  to  present;  relationship  to  contemporary  problems. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0304     Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 

The    cultural,    political,    economic    and    historical    significance    of    several    ethnic    and 
religious   identities   within   the    borders   of  the    Soviet   Union;    Eastern    Slavs,    Uzbeks, 
Tartars,  Georgians,  Estonians  and  Moldavians. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0305     The  American  Indian:  Perspectives  on  Change 

Amerindian  cultures  north  of  Mexico;  representative  tribes,  their  world  views,  and  their 
adaptations  to  the  environment,  each  other  and  European  contact. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100. 
3  semester  hours 
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2202-0306     Prehistoric  Archaeology 

The  development,  method  and  theory  of  anthropological  archaeology.    Analysis  and 
interpretation  of  prehistoric  cultural  data  by  means  of  audio-visual,  field  and  partici- 
patory involvement.  Field  fee  $5.00.  (May  be  offered  in  mini-course  format.) 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0307     Peoples  of  Southeast  Asia 

Anthropological  survey  of  selected  tribal  and   peasant  societies  of  Burma,  Thailand, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines;  recent  socio-cul- 
tural  processes. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0308     Primate  Ethology 

The  relationship  of  non-human  primate  behavior  to  the  origins  of  human  behavior. 
Module  1:  the  lemurs  and  monkeys  and  their  ecologies;  Module  2:  the  great  apes 
and  their  societies.  (May  be  offered  in  mini-course  format.) 

2  semester  hours 

2202-0309     Peoples  of  Middle  America 

Mexican  and  Central  American  groups  which  show  varying  degrees  of  acculturation; 
aspects  of  early  post-European  contact;  current  cultural  development. 

3  semester  hours 

2202-0402     Dynamics  of  Culture 

Cultural  development,  growth,  transmission,  perpetuation  and  change.   The  concept  of 
"future  shock"  and  its  implications  for  folk  and  urban  culture. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0403     Dynamics  of  Human  Evolution 

Man's  evolution  to  a  bipedal  animal  from  his  early  vertebrate  beginnings.   The  diversity 
of  forms  that  have  led  to  contemporary  man,  bio-cultural  forces  that  have  influenced 
change,  human  ecology  and  population  genetics. 
Prerequisite:    2202-0201   or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0404     Urban  Anthropology 

The    dynamics    of    acculturation;    relationships    between    urban    sub-cultures    and    the 
broader  urban   community;   values,   personality,    behaviors   and    other   aspects   of  the 
adjustment  of  people  whose  lifestyle  sets  them  apart  from  the  dominant  society. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0405     Psychological  Anthropology  (Also  listed  as  2001-0405) 

Transcultural  focus  on  the  inter-related  nature  of  culture  and  human  behavior.    Team 
taught  interdisciplinary  course  with  emphasis  on  mutual  dependencies  of  anthropologi- 
cal and  psychological  theory  and  method.    Student  work  with  bicultural  informants. 
Prerequisites:  2202:0100,  2001 :01 00  or  2001 :01 01. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0406     Peasant  Culture 

Persistence  and  change  among  selected  peasant  peoples  of  the  world.    Characteris- 
tics of  peasant  society,  personality  in  peasant  culture  and  modernization  trends  and 
effects.  Guest  lectures  by  cultural  historians. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100  or  2205-0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0407     Independent  Research  in  Anthropological  Theory  and  Method 

Directed   research   towards   the   preparation   of  written    papers,   stressing   field   work, 
library  research  and  problem  orientation.    A  tutorial  without  formal  class  meetings. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  approval. 
3  semester  hours 
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2202-0408     Archaeology  of  Ancient  Middle  America 

Ancient  cultures  of  Middle  America.  Module  1:  northern  Mesoamerica,  the  Gulf  Coast, 
Oaxaca  and  Central  Mexican  Aztecs;  Module  2:  the  ancient  Maya  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.   (May  be  offered  in  mini-course  format.) 

2  semester  hours 

2202-0409     Anthropology  of  Religion 

Patterns  of  religious  beliefs  and  behaviors  which  relate  to  sacred,  supernatural  entities: 
origin  theories,  divination,  witchcraft,  mythology  and  the  relationship  of  religious  move- 
ments to  other  aspects  of  culture. 

3  semester  hours 

2202-0410     Selected  Issues  in  Anthropology 

Functional/structural  analysis  of  kinship  and  mythology;  cultural  ecology  and  its  critics; 
nature/culture  in  the  explanation  of  human   behavior;   research  ethics:   etc.    Emphasis 
on  reading  in  the  professional  literature. 
Prerequisite:  9  semester  hours  in  anthropology. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0432     Development  of  Japanese  Character  and  Culture 

The  historical  conditioning  of  Japanese  behavior;  cultural  change  in  the  perspective  of 
traditional  periodization  of  Japanese  history;  contributions  of  religion  and  philosophy 
to  defining  social  values. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0461     Cultural  History  of  Preliterate  Societies 

Interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  aims,  methods  and  techniques  of  ethnohistorical  re- 
search.   Documentary  and  nondocumentary  evidence  in  reconstructing  the  culture  his- 
tory of  pre-  or  semi-literate  societies. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100  or  2205-0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0462     People  and  Cities  (Also  listed  as  2205-0462  and  2206-0462) 

Interdisciplinary  and  cross-cultural  investigation  of  urbanism  and  urbanization;  the  for- 
mation, structure  and  functioning  of  cities  throughout  the  world. 

Prerequisite:  2202-0404,  2205-0220,  2206-0410  or  2208-0306,  or  premission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0463     Anthropological  Linguistics 

Linguistic    systems    analyzed    through    informants    (speakers)    of    non-Indo-European 
languages,    and   through    published    data   from    a    variety    of   Amerindian    and    African 
languages.    The  relationship  of  linguistic  structure  and  theory  to  cultural  systems;  in- 
dividual student  field  experience,  readings  and  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100  or  1505-0210. 
3  semester  hours 
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Professors:  Woolf,  Chairman;  Leigh;  Scholl;  Shulman 
Associate  Professors:  Heiss,  Schon 

Assistant  Professors:  Attanasio,  Barden,  Berti,  Caracciolo,  Lahey 
Instructor:  Lindenman 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  in  Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders  provides 
a  foundation  for  professional  specialization  at  the  Master's  level.  Students  progress 
through  a  sequence  which  emphasizes  initially  the  normal  use  and  development  of 
speech,  hearing  and  language.  Subsequent  courses  consider  the  nature  of  communica- 
tion disorders  and  principles  related  to  their  management.  Supervised  clinical  experi- 
ence with  children  and  adults  presenting  communication  disorders  is  available  in  the 
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on-campus   Communication    Disorders   Center,   in   the   public   schools   and   at  special 
centers  and  clinical  facilities  in  the  community. 

For  most  employment  in  the  field  of  communication  disorders,  the  Master's  degree 
is  a  requirement.  On  completing  the  undergraduate  curriculum,  students  pursue  gradu- 
ate study  and  concentrate  in  speech  pathology,  audiology,  learning  disabilities  or 
teaching  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired.  The  undergraduate  and  graduate  program  in 
Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders  prepares  the  student  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  the  Certificate  of  Clinical  Competence  of  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  As- 
sociation. In  addition,  it  leads  to  certification  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Education  in  grades  Kindergarten  through  twelve. 

Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165 

Required  Courses  and  Electives  semester  hours 

1220-0100     Fields  of  Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders 3 

1220-0103     Fundamentals  of  Voice  and  Speech  Production   3 

1220-0104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds 3 

1220-0200     Techniques  in  Clinical  Observation  and  Reporting 2 

1220-0202     Acquisition  of  Speech  and  Language  3 

1220-0207     Hearing  Science    3 

1220-0208     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Speech  System 3 

1220-0209     Voice  and  Articulation  Disorders  3 

1220-0210  Development  of  Communication  Skills  in  Children: 

Methods  and  Materials 3 

1220-0410     Neurophysiological  Disorders  of  Communication   3 

1220-0411     Psychodynamics  of  Communication  Disorders 3 

1220-0412     Diagnosis  of  Communication  Disorders   3 

1220-0461     Introductory  Practicum  in  Communication  Disorders 2 

1220-0462     Intermediate  Practicum  in  Communication  Disorders 2 

1220-0463     Advanced  Practicum  in  Communication  Disorders 2 

1220-0464     Psychology  of  Oral  Communication  3 

1220-0468     Clinical  Procedures  in  Audiology  3 

1220-0469     Problems  of  the  Hearing  Impaired  2 

1220-0472     Speech  Science  and  Instrumentation   3 

1220-0473  Organization  and  Administration  of  Speech  and 

Hearing  Programs   3 

1220-0483     Language  Disorders  of  Children  3 

1220-0484  Seminar  in  Problems  and  Issues  in  Communication 

Sciences  and  Disorders 3 

Majors  are  urged  to  take  2001-0320  to  complete  the  state  certification  requirements. 

Additional  electives,  suitable  for  the  major  in  Communication  Sciences  and  Dis- 
orders, are  offered  through  the  departments  of  Anthropology,  Biology,  English,  Home 
Economics,  Linguistics,  Physics,  Psychology  and  Sociology,  and  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. See  catalog  listings. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1220-0100     Fields  of  Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders 

An  orientation:  practices  in  the  field,  philosophies  of  rehabilitation,  areas  of  scientific 

inquiry  and  the  relationship  with  other  disciplines  and  specialties.   Field  trips  to  special 

centers. 

3  semester  hours 
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1220-0103     Fundamentals  of  Voice  and  Speech  Production 

Theory  and  practice  of  efficient  voice  production  and  accurate  articulation.   Students  re- 
ceive guidance  in  the  improvement  of  their  own  speech  skills. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds 

The  articulation  of  sounds  of  American  English  using  the  international  phonetic  alphabet 
for  prescriptive  and  descriptive  transcription. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0202     Acquisition  of  Speech  and  Language 

The  development  of  a  first  language  in  the  child.   Acquisition  of  syntactic,  semantic  and 
phonological  systems  studied  in  a  cognitive-linguistic  framework. 
3  semester  hours 

I  1220-0207     Hearing  Science 

Basic  acoustics,  anatomy  and   physiology  of  the   auditory  mechanism,   and   a   clinical 
orientation  to  impairments  of  hearing. 
3  semester  hours 

;  1220-0208     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Speech  System 

:  The   anatomical    and    physiological    bases    of    respiration,    phonation    and    articulation- 

t  resonation. 

!  3  semester  hours 

1220-0210     Development  of  Communication  Skills  in  Children:  Methods  and  Materials 

The  development  of  oral  communication  skills  in  children  within  basic  school  curriculum. 
Speech  improvement  techniques  through  storytelling,  creative  dramatics,  choral  speak- 
ing and  oral  interpretation;  listening  activities  and  content  analysis. 
Prerequisites:  1220-0104,  0202,  0209. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0464     Psychology  of  Oral  Communication 

Contributions  of  semantics,  learning  theory,  cognitive  psychology,  psycholinguistics  and 
social  psychology  considered  in  relation  to  interpersonal  communication. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  semester  hours 

f  1220-0472     Speech  Science  and  Instrumentation 

Basic  acoustics;  respiration  and  voice  production;  acoustics  theory  of  vowel   produc- 
tion; consonant  acoustics  and  speech  preception. 
■   Prerequisites:  1220-0104,0208. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0200     Techniques  in  Clinical  Observation  and  Reporting 

Observing,  describing  and  reporting  the  behavior  of  clients  with  speech,  hearing  and 
<   language  problems;  the  intake  interview  and  parent  conferences. 
Prerequisite:  1220-0100. 

2  semester  hours 

1220-0209     Voice  and  Articulation  Disorders 

Voice   and   articulation   problems   of   pre-school   and   school-age   children.     Strategies, 
techniques  and  materials  for  evaluation  and  remediation. 
Prerequisites:  1220-0103,  0104,  0208. 
^  3  semester  hours 

1220-0410     Neurophysiological  Disorders  of  Communication 

Etiology  and  pathology  of  major  language  and  speech  disorders  resulting  from  impaired 
functioning  of  the  nervous  system;  diagnosis  and  rehabilitation. 
Prerequisites:   1220-0104,0202,0208,0209. 

3  semester  hours 
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1220-0411     Psychodynamics  of  Communication  Disorders 

Psychological  aspects  of  communication  disorders;  the  nature,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  stuttering  in  children  and  adults;  the  nature  of  counseling  and  psychotherapy. 
Prerequisites:  1220-0104,  0202,  0209. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0412     Diagnosis  of  Communication  Disorders 

Formal  and  informal  assessment  procedures  for  the  diagnosis  of  speech,  voice  and 

language  disorders.    Dynamics  of  interviewing  and  the  reporting   and   interpreting   of 

case  histories. 

Prerequisites:  1220-0209,  0410,  0411,  0461. 

3  semester  hours 

1220-0461  and  0462     Introductory  and  Intermediate  Practicum  in  Communication  Disorders 

Supervised  clinical  practice  with  children  and  adults  presenting  a  variety  of  communica- 
tion disorders. 

Prerequisites:  1220-0209,  0410,  0411. 
2  semester  hours  each 

1220-0463     Advanced  Practicum  in  Communication  Disorders 

A  continuation  of  1220-0461  and  0462  providing  supervised  experience  in  diagnosis  and 
therapy  with  more  complex  and  specialized  communication  disorders.    May  be  taken  in 
the  Department's  Communication  Disorders  Center  and  at  other  cooperating  hospital, 
rehabilitation  and  educational  facilities. 
Prerequisites:  1220-0461,0462. 

2  semester  hours 

1220-0468     Clinical  Procedures  in  Audiology 

The  measurement  of  hearing  including  pure  tone  tests,  screening  tests,  interpretation 
of  test  results,  problems  of  calibration,  and  medical  and  educational  referral.  Demonstra- 
tions and  supervised  practice  testing. 
Prerequisite:  1220-0207. 

3  semester  hours 

1220-0469     Problems  of  the  Hearing  Impaired 

Current  theories  and  practices  of  speech  reading,  auditory  training,  hearing  aid  evalu- 
ation and  educational  placement;  psychological  aspects  of  hearing  loss;  interviewing 
and  counseling  the  parents  of  the  hearing  impaired  child. 
Prerequisite:  1220-0468. 

2  semester  hours 

1220-0473     Organization  and  Administration  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Programs 

Clinical  programs  in  the  public  schools  and  other  settings.  Testing,  scheduling,  grouping 
and  record-keeping.    The  role  of  the  clinician  in  relation  to  administrators,  teachers, 
specialists  in  related  areas,  parents  and  paraprofessionals. 
Prerequisites:  1220-0209,  0210,  0461. 

3  semester  hours 

1220-0483     Language  Disorders  of  Children 

Strategies  for  the  assessment  of  language  disorders  and  for  the  development  of  inter- 
vention programs. 
Prerequisite:  1220-0202. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0484     Seminar  in  Problems  and  Issues  in  Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders 

Independent  study  and  research  in  selected  areas  of  communication  sciences  and  dis- 
orders. Enrollment  limited. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  approval. 
3  semester  hours 
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Department  of  Economics 

Professor:  Kronish 

Associate  Professor:  Reilly,  Chairman 
Assistant  Professors:  Flint,  Kato,  Weber 
Instructors:  Peno,  Scher,  Schneider 

A  major  in  economics  permits  students  to  specialize  in  a  body  of  knowledge  that  is 
increasingly  complex,  systematically  formulated  and  operationally  significant.  The  lat- 
ter refers  to  the  increasing  utilization  of  the  skill  and  competence  of  the  economist  not 
only  in  the  academic  world  but  also  in  the  world  of  federal,  state  and  local  government 
and  in  industry  and  labor  organizations. 

Economics  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165 

I.  Requirements  semester  hours 

2204-0102  Principles  of  Economics  (Microeconomics)  3 

2204-0101  Principles  of  Economics  (Macroeconomics) 3 

2204-0203  Economic   Statistics    3 

2204-0305  Intermediate  Macroeconomic  Analysis   3 

2204-0307  Intermediate  Microenconomic  Analysis 3 

15 

II.  Electives**  semester  hours 

2204-0204  Labor  Economics 3 

2204-0213  Economic  History  of  the  U.S 3 

2204-0222  Economic  History  of  Europe 3 

2204-0301  Money  and  Banking 3 

2204-0302  Financial  Institutions  and  Policy 3 

2204-0303  Economic  Growth  and  Development 3 

2204-0304  Public  Policies  Toward  Business 3 

2204-0308  Public  Finance   3 

2204-0402  International   Economics    3 

2204-0403  Comparative  Economic  Systems  3 

2204-0414  Development  of  Economic  Thought 3 

2204-0415  The  Economics  of  Social  Problems 3 

2204-0417  Mathematical  Economics 3 

2204-0306  Managerial  Economics  3 

2204-0310  Urban  and  Regional  Economics 3 

2204-0205  Collective  Bargaining:  Theory  and  Practice 3 

2204-0407  Economics  of  Industrial  Organization   3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         18-28 

*A  student  majoring  in  Economics  must  choose  18  semestei  hours  from  the  list  of  Electives  in  his  Special- 
ization. He  may  elect  an  additional  10  semester  hours.  He  may  not  take  more  than  10  credits  above  the 
requirement  for  the  major  which  is  33  credits:  15  required  credits  and  18  elective  credits.  Math.  111-112  or 
Calculus  A  is  recommended  for  majors.  Prerequisites  can  be  waived  with  permission  of  instructor  or  de- 
partment chairman. 
**Not  every  elective  is  given  every  year 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

2204-0100     Introduction  to  Economics 

Major  objectives  and  features  of  the  American  economy,  including  operations  of  a  mar- 
ket economy,  structure  and  function  of  business,  money  and  banking,  government  and 
business  relations. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0101     Principles  of  Economics:  Macro 

A  study  of  the  American  economy,  analytically  and  institutionally;  the  achievement  of  an 
optimal  allocation  of  resources,  price  stability,  full  employment  level  of  national  income 
and  long  term  growth. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0102     Principles  of  Economics:  Micro 

Organization  and  operation  of  the  American  economy  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  Pricing  of  products  and  factors  of  production  in  market 
situations  varying  from  competition  to  monopoly.  Resource  allocation,  price  determi- 
nation and  behavior  of  the  firm  in  the  determination  of  quantity  of  output  and  the  hiring 
of  factors  of  production. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0203     Economic  Statistics 

Basic  elements  of  Economics  Statistics  including  frequency  distribution,  sampling,  index 
numbers,  statistical  inference,  regression  and  correlation  techniques. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0204     Labor  Economics 

The  determinants  of  wages  in  the  organized  and  unorganized  markets;  an   historical 
survey  and  analysis  of  the  principal  insitutions  and  central  processes  in  the  labor  and 
manpower  areas;  an  examination  of  current  issues  in  labor  relations. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0205     Collective  Bargaining  Theory  and  Practice 

The  development  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  United  States  and  an  analysis  of  the 
factors  that  accounts  for  present  practices.    The  impact  of  collective  bargaining  on 
contemporary  American  life. 
Prerequisites:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0213     Economic  History  of  the  U.S.  (also  listed  as  2205-0213) 

Evolution  of  economic   institutions  with   emphasis   on   development  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets,  technological  changes  and  industrial  growth.   Analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  cyclical  changes. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0222     Economic  History  of  Europe  (Also  listed  as  2205-0222) 

The  economic  life  and  development  of  Europe  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present, 
emphasizing  the  period  from  about  1750;  economic  causes  that  underlie  the  dislocations 
and  perplexities  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0301     Money  and  Banking 

An  analysis  of  the  economic  role  of  money  and  credit  in  our  economy  with  primary  em- 
phasis on  Federal  Reserve  and  Treasury  operations. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0302     Financial  Institutions 

The  structure  and  operation  of  financial  institutions,  their  role  in  the  economy  and  in 


I 
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the  money  and  capital  markets.   The  techniques  and  objectives  of  monetary  policy  and 
its  effect  on  financial  institutions. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0303     Economic  Growth  and  Development 

Problems  of  hastening  the  growth  of  countries  with  low  incomes  per  person;  the  requi- 
sites for  the  economic  development,  the  obstacles  to  such  development,  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  development  and  aid  for  development. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0304     Public  Policies  Toward  Business 

The  economic  organization  of  particular  American  industries.    U.S.  policy  toward  com- 
petition, monopoly  and  bigness  in  business.  Government  control  of  public  utilities,  trans- 
portation, radio  and  television  broadcasting. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0102  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0305     Intermediate  Macroeconomic  Analysis 

The  factors  comprising  aggregate  demand  and  how  they  interact  to  determine  the  level 
of  employment,  output  and  the  price  level;  the  role  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0306     Managerial  Economics 

The  application  of  economic  theory  in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the  firm;  utiliza- 
tion of  economic  analysis  in  the  study  of  demand,  costs,  pricing  and  capital  investment 
decisions. 

I     Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 

j    3  semester  hours 

^    2204-0307     Intermediate  Microeconomic  Analysis 

">  The  basic  determinants  of  market  demand.  Input-output  relationships  in  determining 
i  cost  structure.  Determination  of  prices  received  by  resource  owners  in  the  productive 
'!     process.    Theory  of  the  firm  and  pricing  in  different  types  of  market  organization  with 

varying  degrees  of  competitive  conditions. 

Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 

3  semester  hours 

2204-0308     Public  Finance 

The  impact  of  governmental  expenditures,  taxes  and  debt  operations  on  resource  allo- 
cation, income  distribution,  economic  stablilization  and  economic  growth. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102.. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0310     Urban  and  Regional  Economics 

The  underlying  economic  forces  operating  in  the  urban  economy;  development  of  the 

urban  economic  unit;  relationship  of  the  urban  economy  to  the  regional  and  natfonal 

economy;  economic  activity  within  the  urban  area  and  the  public  sector  of  the  urban 

economy. 

Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 

3  semester  hours 

2204-0397,  0398     Economics  Independent  Study 

Independent  study  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  developed  a  special  interest  as  a 
result  of  work  in  a  course  or  who  wish  to  develop  their  interest  through  their  own  guided 
reading.    A  member  of  the  Economics  Department  guides  the  student  in  his  research 
and  reading. 
3  semester  hours  each 
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2204-0402     International  Economics 

The  how,  why  and  consequences  of  the  movement  of  goods,  services  and  factors  of 
production  in  international  exchange  and  an  examination  of  the  financial  arrangements 
used  to  facilitate  trade. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0403     Comparative  Economic  Systems 

The  economics  systems  of  planned  and  mixed  economies  with  special  emphasis  on  the 

Soviet  Union,  China,  The  United  Kingdom,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  United 

States 

Prerequisites:  2204-0101  and  0102  or  2204-0100. 

3  semester  hours 

2204-0407     Economics  of  Industrial  Organization 

The  causes  and  effects  of  structure,  size  and  concentration  on  competition  and  market 

prices. 

Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 

3  semester  hours 

2204-0414     Development  of  Economic  Thought 

Broadening  and  improving  the  command  of  modern  economic  theory  by  examining  the 
outstanding  contributors  to  economic  thought  over  the  past  two  centuries. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0415     The  Economics  of  Social  Problems 

The  extent,  causes  and  consequences  of  poverty,  inequality  and  insecurity;  an  appraisal 
of  reforms:   social  insurance,  medical  care,  public  housing  and  rural  development. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0417     Mathematical  Economics 

Formulation  of  economic  theory  in  mathematical  language.  Application  of  Mathematical 
methods  to  economic  theory  and  to  the  derivation  of  theoretical  conclusions. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0101,  0102,  0203,  0305  and  0307. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0418     Economics  of  Human  Resources 

Analysis  of  the  role  of  human  resources  in  the  economic  process. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102  or  2204-0414. 

2204-0497,  0498     Economics  Independent  Study 

Open  to  students  who  wish  to  undertake  reading  and/or  research  in  specialized  areas 
of  economics.    Permission  of  the  department  chairman  must  be  secured. 
3  semester  hours 


Department  of  Geography 

Associate  Professor:  Boucher,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professors:  Ballwanz,  Hinshalwood,  Robertson,  Singh,  Sternberg 

Geography  is  the  study  of  all  natural  and  cultural  elements  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Though  individual  phenomena  are  studied  in  detail  by  one  or  another  of 
the  academic  disciplines.  Geography  undertakes  the  unique  task  of  studying  the  space 
relations  of  things.   It  derives  its  identity  from  this  spatial  point  of  view. 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  interrelationships  of  things  in  space,  a  view  is 
fostered  which  integrates  the  natural,  physical  and  social  sciences.  Thus  the  unity  of 
knowledge,  necessarily  destroyed  by  the  systematic  sciences  concerned  with  parts  of 
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the  whole,  is  to  a  high  degree  restored  in  Geography,  and  in  a  broad  scholarship  is 
achieved. 

The  major  in  geography  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  solid  background  and 
training  for  one  of  four  career  choices;   teaching,  planning,  industry  or  government. 


Geography  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165 

I.  Requirements  (at  least  4  of  the  following)  semester  hours 

2206-0100     Principles   of   Geography    3 

2206-0200     Cultural    Geography    3 

2206-0202     Geography  of  Anglo-America   3 

2206-0204     Principles  of  Land  Use   3 

2206-0302     World  Resources  and   Industries   3 

II.  Recommended  Courses  for  Planning  Careers: 

2206-0204     Principles  of  Land  Use 3 

1914-0240     Cartography    3 

2206-0310     Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods   3 

2206-031 1     Geography  of  Manufacturing   3 

2206-0313     Urban  Geography    3 

2206-0405     Computer  Applications  in  Geography 3 

2206-041 1     Problems  in  Urban  Geography 3 

2206-0462     People  and  Cities  3 

Recommended  Courses  for  Education  Careers: 

2206-0202     Geography  of  Anglo-America 3 

2206-0312     Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States 3 

2206-0404     Geo-Ecology     3 

2206-0421     Population  Problems  of  the  World 3 

2206-0424     Geography  of  New  Jersey 3 

Recommended  Courses  for  Careers  in  Government 

2206-0302     World  Resources  and  Industries 3 

2206-0408     Political  Geography 3 

2206-0421     Population  Problems  of  the  World 3 

Area  Courses 

Recommended  Courses  for  Careers  in  Industry  or  in  Ecology: 

2206-0205     Hydrology    3 

2206-0310     Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods 3 

2206-031 1     Geography  of  Manufacturing   3 

2206-0401     Fundamentals  of  Remote  Sensing  of  the  Environment 3 

2206-0404     Geo-Ecology   3 

2206-0421     Population  Problems  of  the  World 3 

2206-0462     People  and  Cities  3 

Recommended  Courses  for  Graduate  Studies  in  Geography 

1914-0102     Physical  Geology 4 

2206-0201     Climatology    3 

1914-0240     Cartography    3 

2206-0309     Geographic  Thought  and  Methodology 3 

2206-0310     Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods   3 

2206-0313     Urban   Geography    3 

2206-0408     Political  Geography    3 
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III.  Eiectives  ' 

2206-0301     Urban  Field  Studies   3 

2206-0304     Geography  of  Europe  3 

2206-0305     Geography  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia 3 

2206-0306     Geography  of  South  Asia  3 

2206-0307     Fluvial  Geography 3 

2206-0308     Land  and  Life  in  Latin  America 3 

2206-0402     Hydroclimatology    3 

2206-0403     Geo-hydrology 3 

2206-0412     Geography  of  Sub-Sahara  Africa 3 

2206-0413     Middle  East 3 

2206-0419     Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union 3 

2206-0420     Asian  Urban  Settlements   3 

2206-0422     Population  and  Settlement  Patterns  of  Africa 3 

2206-0423     Culture  and  Resource  Utilization 3 

2206-0425     Readings  in  Geography  3 

2206-0426     Independent  Study  in  Geography 3 

2206-0427     Pro  Seminar  in  Geography  3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 
INTERDISCIPLINARY  PROGRAMS 

The  Geography  Department  participates  actively  in  several  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams including  Transcultural  Studies  and  Environmental  Studies.  It  is  possible  for  a 
student  to  major  in  geography  as  well  as  in  one  of  the  above  interdisciplinary  programs. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

2206-0100     Principles  of  Geography 

The  spatial  distribution  and  significance  of  important  geographic  phenomena,  such  as 
atmospheric  pressure  and  wind  systems,  climatic  types,  water  bodies,  landforms,  soil 
types,  natural  resources  and  population  distribution;  mapping  techniques  and  map  inter- 
pretation. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0200     Cultural  Geography 

Concepts  of  cultural  geography  including  culture  hearth,  diffusion  processes  and  en- 
vironmental perception.    Emphasizes  socio-cultural  diversity  of  mankind  and  the  spatial 
aspects  of  race,  language,  religion  and  ethnic  groupings  as  categories  of  thought  pat- 
terns and  institutions  that  unite  or  separate  human  groups. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0201     Climatology 

Analyzes  in  detail  the  major  climatic  subdivisions  of  the  earth.    Variations  in  climates, 

the  use  of  instruments,  adiabatic  charts,  map-interpretation  and  climatic  classification 

systems. 

3  semester  hours 

2206-0202     Geography  of  Anglo-America 

Provides  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  cultural,  physical  and  economic  land- 
scape of  the  United  States  and  Canada.   Emphasizes  elements  of  rapid  change:  urbani- 
zation, industrial  growth,  transportation,  trade  patterns,  population  distribution  and  mod- 
ern agriculture. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0204     Principles  of  Land  Use 

Geographical  analysis  of  rural  and  urban  land  use  patterns  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  world.    Field  work  stresses  mapping  techniques  and  socio-economic  aspects  of 
urban  land  use  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area. 
3  semester  hours 
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2206-0205     Hydrology 

Detailed  study  of  water  emphasizing  its  availability,  distribution  and  usefulness.  The 
spatial  distribution  of  the  hydrologic  cycle  parameters  including  ocean  evaporation, 
moisture  transport,  incoming  precipitation,  water  uses,  and  surplus  water.  All  param- 
eters linked  to  the  interaction  with  man  and  his  usage;  applications  to  models  and 
systematic  processes. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0301     Urban  Field  Studies 

Off-campus   study   of   urban    conditions    in    New   York-New  Jersey    Metropolitan    area: 
housing,  mass  transportation,  social  pathologies,  inner  city  economics  and  the  role  of 
planning.  On-campus  discussion  sessions  alternate  with  field  trips. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0302     World  Resources  and  Industries 

Distribution,  flow  and  consumption  of  mineral  resources.    Political,  economic  and  social 
implications  of  the  geography  of  resources.    Basic  studies  in  industrial  location,  agri- 
cultural land  use,  problems  of  economic  development  and  population-resource  ratios. 
Examines  world  trend  in  production  controls  and  market  allocations. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0304     Geography  of  Europe 

The  modern  European  landscape  created  by  the  activities,  over  many  centuries,  by  a 
variety  of  peoples  of  differing  cultural  backgrounds,  economic  systems  and  ideologies. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0305     Geography  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia 

Regional  analysis  of  East  Asia  (China,  Japan)  and  Southeast  Asia  (Malaya,  Indonesia); 
the  physical  and  cultural  landscape  and  the  problems  of  economic  development. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0306     Geography  of  South  Asia 

Political,  cultural  and  economic  study  of  India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh:  interrelation- 
ship between  cultural  and  physical  aspects  of  the  regional  landscape. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0307     Fluvial  Geography 

Detailed  study  of  streams  and  rivers  emphasizing  processes  causing  variations  of  size 

and  shape;  the  morphology  of  streams  and  stream   channels;  processes,  quantitative 

techniques. 

3  semester  hours 

2206-0308     Land  and  Life  in  Latin  America 

Human  use  of  local  resources  and  the  changes  in  the  spatial  arrangement  of  social  and 
economic  systems  affected  by  resource  modification. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0309     Geographic  Thought  and  Methodology 

Historical  development  of  modern   geography  as  a  science;   various  schools   of  geo- 
graphic thought;  primary  and  secondary  source  materials  in  geographic  research:  the 
use  of  maps,  graphs,  charts,  aerial  photographs,  slides  and  other  graphic  material. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0310     Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods  in  Geography 

Treatment  of  measurements  and  design  in  geography;  definition  of  problems,  hypotheses 
formulation   and   tests   of  hypotheses   by   alternative   methods   of   measurement.     Geo- 
graphic applications  of  computer  methods,  multi-variate  analysis,  systems  analysis,  data 
bank  maintenance  and  evaluation. 
3  semester  hours 
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2206-0311     Geography  of  Manufacturing 

The  world's  manufacturing  activities;  measurement  techniques;  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  geographic  bases  in  industrialization;  plant  location  problems  and 
the  special  situation  of  underdeveloped  nations. 
Prerequisite:  2206-0302. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0312     Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States 
(also  listed  as  2205-0312) 

The  slow  pace  of  settlement  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  the  development  of  distinctive 
culture  hearths  prior  to  1800;  the  rapid  settlement  and  diffusion  of  culture  traits  in  the 
area  beyond  the  Appalachians  since  1800. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0313     Urban  Geography 

The  process  of  urbanization,  urban  morphology  and  urban  functions.  The  effect  of  eco- 
nomic base  and  urban  politics  on  urban  spatial  patterns. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0401     Fundamentals  of  Remote  Sensing  of  Environment 

Systematic  study  of  multiband  spectral  reconnaissance  of  the  environment;  multifre- 
quency  radar  systems  and  their  uses. 
Prerequisite:  9  semester  hours  of  geography. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0402     Hydroclimatology 

Advanced   climatology   emphasizing    moisture    as   one   of   the   fundamental   factors    in 
climatic  analysis;  the  processes  and  problems  of  classification  and  variability.   Rigorous 
analyses  of  the  energy  and  water  balances  are  made  in  their  applications  to  climatic 
classification. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0403     Geohydrology 

Ground  water  study  with  emphasis  on  mode  of  migration,  chemistry  and  relation  to  the 
environment.    Darcy's  Law,  soil  porosity,  soil  permeability  and  the  ability  to  withdraw 
water  for  human  consumption.   Water  pollutants  and  salt  water  incursions;  spatial  dis- 
tributions and  processes. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0404     Geo-ecology 

Spatial  relations  of  the  living  environment.  A  systems  approach  to  functional  processes, 
characteristics  and  relationships  of  the  ecological  elements,  i.e.  soil,  water,  air,  vegeta- 
tion, etc.   Both  natural  succession  and  man-induced  changes  including  pollution,  within 
the  ecosystem. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0405     Computer  Applications  in  Geography 

Theory  and  practice  using  a  digital  computer  to  solve  problems  encountered  in  geog- 
raphy; Fortran  IV,  computer  solution  of  regressions,  and  SYMAP  (computer  mapping). 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0408     Political  Geography 

Main  theories  of  the  field  and  their  application  to  selected  political  entities,  current 
problem  zones  and  the  spatial  interaction  of  nations. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0411     Problems  in  Urban  Geography 

Seminar  on  the  application  of  geographic  concepts  and  theories  to  the  analysis  of  urban 
problems.  Field  or  library  research  projects  by  students  on  specific  urban  problems. 
3  semester  hours 
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2206-0412     Geography  of  Sub-Sahara  Africa 

I  Topical  and  regional  study  of  African:  soils,  vegetation,  climate,  physiography,  mineral 
resources  and  other  aspects  of  the  physical  environment  in  the  light  of  man's  habitation 
of  the  continent. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0413     Middle  East 

Topical  study  of  area  extending  from  Morocco  to  Iran:  arid  land  agriculture,  nomadism, 
land  tenure  systems,  settlement  patterns,  problems  of  industrial  development,  and  socio- 
economic and  military  implications  of  region's  oil  wealth.    Includes  Arab  culture  and 
Islamic  influences  on  urban  and  rural  landscapes. 
3  semester  hours 

:  2206-0419     Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Topical    and    regional    analysis:     The    demographic-ethnic    composition    of   the    Soviet 
people,  the  physical  resource  base,  interregional  relationships,  and  the  spatial  effects 
of  state  planning  programs. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0420     Asian  Urban  Settlements 

Examines  the  origin  and  evolution  of  urban  places;  the  morphology  and  structure   of 
villages,  towns  and   cities.    Concepts,  techniques   and   methodology   based   upon  the 
analysis  of  pre-industrial  as  well  as  industrial-technical  urban  centers. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0421     Population  Problems  of  the  World 

.  Identification,  description  and  analysis  of  the  present-day  distributional  patterns  of  the 
.vorid's  people:  demographic  trends,  man-land  ratios,  mobility,  migration  and  socio-eco- 
Tomics  and  geographic  forces  affecting  world  population.  Techniques  for  measurement 
and  analysis. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0422     Population  and  Settlement  Patterns  in  Africa 

The  distribution,  composition  and  size  characteristics  of  the  population  of  Sub-Saharan 
Africa;  contemporary  distributional  patterns,  especially  migration,  population  pressure 
and  growth.    Relationship  between  man  and  the  environment  as  a  crucial  factor. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0423     Culture  and  Resource  Utilization 

Cultural  evaluation  and  utilization  of  resources:  the  changing  characteristics  of  physi- 
:al   resources  in   relation  to  technological  and  cultural  change,   population   increases, 
esource  depletion  and  the  accelerated  redundance  of  man. 
I  semester  hours 

^  >206-0424     Geography  of  New  Jersey 

Demographic  and  economic  organization  of  the  State.    Spatial  contrasts  in  population 
density;  suburban-central  city  interactions;  the  influence  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Dn  landscape  organization.    Philosophical  concepts  of  regionalism  and  investigation  of 
nicro-regionalism  in  New  Jersey. 
]  semester  hours 

>206-0425     Readings  in  Geography 

I  Dpen  only  to  geography  honor  students.   Students  read  a  number  of  the  more  definitive 

vorks  in  modern  geography.   Examination  will  be  both  oral  and  written. 
^  I  semester  hours 

1206-0426     Independent  Study  in  Geography 

^reparation  of  a  research  paper  or  project  to  be  presented  to  members  of  the  staff, 
i  semester  hours 
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2206-0427     Pro  Seminar  in  Geography 

Problem-oriented    seminar:   specific   topics    in    regional,   cultural,    physical,    economic, 

political   or  historical   geography.    Content   changes   according   to   the    needs   of  the 

instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

2206-0462     People  and  Cities  (Also  listed  as  2202-0462  and  2205-0462) 

Introduction  and  cross-cultural  investigation  of  the  processes  of  urbanism  and  urban- 
ization: formation,  structure  and  functioning  of  cities  throughout  the  world. 
3  semester  hours 

Department  of  History 

Professors:  Barker,  Chairman;  Beckwith;  Cohen;  More;  Royer 
Associate  Professors:  Kops,  Moore,  Zimmer 

Assistant  Professors:  Bell,  Bretherton,  Jaffe,  Keenen,  Macaluso,  Mwangi  Wa-Njau, 
Olenik,  Pastor,  Pate,  Schwartz,  Taylor,  Wyatt 

The  study  of  history,  in  addition  to  being  an  important  part  of  a  broad  liberal  edu- 
cation, helps  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  teaching,  law,  government  service, 
politics,  journalism  and  creative  writing,  library  science,  business  research,  and  posi- 
tions with  local,  state  or  national  archives,  museums  and  historical  societies  or  restora- 
tions agencies.  The  department  offers  specialized  study  mainly  in  American,  European 
and  Asian  history.  History  majors  may  adapt  their  programs  to  meet  certification 
requirements  for  teaching  social  studies  in  New  Jersey  secondary  schools. 

History  Major 

m 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165  ' 

I.  Requirements  semester  hours, 

2205-0100     The  Study  of  American  History 3' 

2205-0101     The  Study  of  European  History 3 

or 
2205-0102     The  Study  of  Non-Western  History 3 

II.  Minimum  Concentration  in  American,  European  or  Asian  History 12 

III.  Electives  15 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 

A  minimum  concentration  of  twelve  semester  hours  is  required  in  American,  Euro- 
pean or  Asian  history.  A  special  requirement  is  six  semester  hours  in  the  study  ol 
history,  2205-0100  and  either  0101  or  0102.  These  courses  are  designed  to  investigate 
the  basic  nature  and  methods  of  history  and  to  help  introduce  students  to  opportunities 
and  problems  of  research  in  the  main  fields  of  history.  Work  in  supportive  areas - 
e.g.,  anthropology,  art  history,  economics,  English  or  foreign  literature,  geography 
philosophy  and  religion,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  transcultural  or  urban' 
studies  —  should  be  discussed  with  departmental  faculty  advisors. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

2205-0100     The  Study  of  American  History 

The  nature  of  historical  research  and  reasoning;  student  experience  in  working  witj- 
actual  historical  materials  and  procedures. 
3  semester  hours 
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2205-0101     The  Study  of  European  History 

European  history  as  a  field  of  study  and  research;  basic  historical  concepts  and  gen- 
eralizations related  to  the  data  of  European  history. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0102     The  Study  of  Non-Western  History 

Problems  of  the  researcher  in  Asian  history;  sources  of  cultural  history,  including  works 
of  philosophy,  literature,  history  and  anthropology. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0103     Development  of  Early  Western  Civilization 

Origins  and  development  of  Western  civilization  to  about  1350:   Egyptian,  Judaic,  Greek, 
Roman,  Islamic  and  Medieval  European  contributions. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0108     Development  of  African  Civilization 

Pre-colonia!  African  civilization  and  its  eclipse  under  slavery  and  the  colonial  onslaught. 
Principal  social,  political  and  environment  systems  of  the  period. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0109     Development  of  Islamic  Civilization 

Muslim  society,  culture  and  history  from  the  birth  of  Muhammed  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  classical  Osmanli  state  of  the  16th  century. 
3  semester  hours 

Development  of  American  Civilization 

I  he  mamstreams  of  development  in  American  civilization.    Political,  intellectual,  social, 

economic  and  cultural  forces  and  achievements  which  have  made  the  United  States 

distinctive. 

3  semester  hours 

(2205-0114     Development  of  Latin  American  Civilization 
The  components  of  Latin  American  civilization.    Geographical  background  and  devel- 
.^Dpment  of  Mayan,  Incan  and  Aztec  civilizations;  Spanish  and  Portuguese  backgrounds; 
.'  the  wars  of  independence. 
[3  semester  hours 

2205-0115     History  of  Puerto  Rico 

The  history  and  culture  of  Puerto  Rico  and  interaction  with  Spain,  Latin  America  and  the 
Jnited  States. 
I  semester  hours 

>205-0131     Development  of  Indian  Civilization 

.'  The  early  history  of  India,  3000  B.C.  to  1000  A.D.   Principal  religions,  political  and  literary 
vorks,  and  their  insights  into  Indian  social  values  and  institutions. 
]  semester  hours 

L  '.205-0132     Development  of  Chinese  Civilization 

■^  The  early  history  of  China,  2000  B.C.  to  1300  A.D.    Principal  social,  political  and  meta- 
)hysical-philosophic  works,  corresponding   values  and   institutions. 
i  semester  hours 

!205-0133     Development  of  Modern  East  Asian  Civilization 

Modern  China  and  Japan,  1600  to  the  present.   Changes  in  values  and  mutual  influence 
)f  East  and  West,   studied   through   literary,   philosophical,   anthropological,   historical 
ind  artistic  works. 
!  semester  hours 

205-0201     Early  Modern  Europe,  1350-1815 

^istory  of  Europe  from  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna:    Renaissance 
'.nd   Reformation,    rise   of   new   monarchies,    Scientific    Revolution    and    Enlightenment, 

ranch  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 

semester  hours 
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2205-0202     Nineteenth  Century  Europe,  1815-1914 

History  of  Europe  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  1914:  the  rise  of  nationalism,  liberal- 
ism, socialism  and  democracy;  the  Industrial  Revolution;  unification  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many; imperialism  and  factors  leading  to  World  War  I. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0203     Contemporary  Europe,  1914  to  the  Present 

History  of  Europe  since  World  War  I:  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919;  Russian  Revolu- 
tion and  development  of  communism;  rise  of  Fascism;  origins  of  World  War  II;  the 
European  states  after  1945. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0210     Selected  Topics  in  American  History  to  1876 

Issues  and  problems  in  the  development  of  the  American  nation  from  discovery  and, 
exploration  to  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 
3  semester  hours 

I 
2205-0211     Selected  Topics  in  American  History  Since  1876 

Issues  and  problems  in  the  development  of  the  American  nation  from  the  Civil  War  to, 
the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0212     Social  History  of  the  United  States 

Social   and   cultural   aspects   of  American   history:    population    movements,    rural   and' 

urban  problems,  status  of  women,  Utopian  ventures,  mass  media,   recreation,   human, 

rights. 

3  semester  hours 

2205-0213     Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (Also  listed  as  2204-0213) 

Major  trends  in  agriculture,  commerce,  finance,  manufacturing,  transportation  and  in-| 
dustrial  relations  from  colonial  beginnings  to  the  present,  factors  of  economic  growth,! 
Prerequisite:    2204-0101,  0102  or  0200. 
3  semester  hours  I 

2205-0214     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

Evolution  of  American  foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
Selected  basic  readings  in  the  field. 

3  semester  hours 

j 

2205-0220     Introduction  to  American  Urban  History 

Main  developments  in  the  rise  of  urban  America.  Distinctive  forces  in  the  urbanization 
of  our  society;  social,  cultural,  economic  and  political  adjustments  which  urbanizatior 
stimulated  and  necessitated. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0222     Economic  History  of  Europe 

European  economic  development  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.    Emphasis  or 
the  first  Industrial  Revolution  in  Britain;  comparing  19th  century  economic  growth  ir 
Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Russia. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0281     Greek  Civilization  (Also  listed  as  1504-0281) 

2205-0282     Roman  Civilization  (Also  listed  as  1 504-0282) 

2205-0311     The  Early  History  of  New  Jersey,  1702-1789 

From  royal  colony  to  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government  under  the  Constitution 
state  and  local  events  during  the  American  Revolution. 
3  semester  hours 
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2205-0313     Biography  In  American  History 

The  significant  biographical  materials  available  in  the  study  of  Annerican  history;  the 
problems  and  uses  of  biography. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0312     Historical    Geography    of    the    United    States    (Also    listed    as    2206-0312) 

2205-0317     History  of  Black  Americans 

Role  of  Americans  of  African  descent  in  the  development  of  the  United    States.    Con- 
tributions of  Black  Americans  from  initial  discovery  and  exploration  to  mid-20th  century. 
Prerequisite:   Background  of  six  semester  hours  in  American  history  recommended. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0319     American  Urban  History  to  1880 

The  urban  dimension  in  American  history  and  development  of  city  life  to  1880.    Shapers 

of  the   19th    century   city;    instability   and    disorders   due   to   transit   and    demographic 

revolutions. 

Prerequisite:    2205-0210  or  equivalent  background  in  American  history. 

3  semester  hours 

2205-0320     American  Urban  History  Since  1880 

Transformation  of  the  19th  century  industrial  city  into  the  20th  century  metropolis;  the 

emergence  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  region. 

Prerequisite:   2205-0211  or  equivalent  background  in  American  history. 

3  semester  hours 

2205-0321     History  of  the  American  Worker  Since  1877 

History  of  the  American  worker  rather  than  his  trade  union;  the  worker's  legal  status, 
political  behavior,  social  and  cultural  activities,  treatment  by  employer  and  state. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0322     Medieval  European  Civilization,  450-1350 

Origins,  development  and  significance  of  a-  civilization  whose  political,  social  and  cul- 
tural foundations  had  a  spiritual  basis  and  unity. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0323     History  of  Russia  to  1917 

Factors  shaping  the  Russian  people:  Byzantium  and  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  Tartar  state 
organization,  the  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin,  intellectual  and  radical  move- 
ments. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0326     Nineteenth  Century  German  Culture  and  Society 

The  impact  of  modernization  on  19th  century  German  culture  and  society;  resulting  con- 
servative political  traditions  and  irrational  cultural  trends. 
Prerequisite:  2205-0202  or  equivalent  background  in  European  history. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0327     History  of  France  Since  1789 

Political,  social,  economic  and  intellectual  developments  in  France  since  the  Revolution. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0329     History  of  England  to  1 71 4 

Emphasis  on  political  and  constitutional  history,  the  formation  of  basic  institutions  of  law 
bnd  government;  related  economic,  social  and  cultural  factors. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0330     Chinese  Social  History  Through  Literature 

, Masterpieces  of  the  Chinese  literary  tradition  from  earliest  times  to  the  20th  century, 
literary  genre  in  historical  perspective  and  as  expression  of  social  and  cultural  values, 
is  semester  hours 
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2205-0332     Revolutions  in  Latin  American  History 

Causes,  course  and  consequences  of  three  major  revolutions:  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Cuba. 
Impact  on  present-day  domestic  developments  and  international  relations. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0333     Nationalism  and  Modernization  in  Brazil 

The  way  nationalism  and  the  quest  for  modernization  reflected  and  influenced  aspira- 
tions of  the  Brazilian  people  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0335     The  Communist  Revolution  in  China 

Ideological  and  historical  significance  studied  against  the  background  of  domestic  anc 
international  events,  persontlities  and  ideologies. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0340  Seminar  in  American  History 
2205-0341  Seminar  in  European  History 
2205-0342     Seminar  in  Asian  History 

Junior-Senior  year  seminars  for  small  group  discussion  of  selected  topics  and  problem;' 

in  American,  Latin  American,  European  and  Asian  history. 

Prerequisite:    Nine  semester  hours  in  the  area  of  the  seminar  or  permission   of  th( 

instructor. 

3  semester  hours  each 

2205-0408     Independent  Study  in  European  History 
2205-0409     Independent  Study  in  Non-Western  History 
2205-0410     Independent  Study  in  American  History 

3  semester  hours  each 

2205-0411     Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States 

Development  and  contributions  of  the  thought  of  individuals  and  groups,  dominant  an* 
minority,  and  their  effect  on  the  American  mind,  traditions  and  practices. 
Prerequisite:   Nine  semester  hours  in  American  history  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 


2205-0412     The  Literature  of  American  History 

The  major  sources  for  studying  and  writing  American  history;  changing  interpretation 
of  major  events  and  themes;  works  of  major  historians. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0413     The  Philosophy  of  History 

Development  of  historical  thought  and  the  writing  of  history  in  the  western  world  froi 
Herodotus  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0416     Church  and  State  in  Latin  America 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the  major  spiritual  institution  as  well  as  a  cultural,  mors 
political  and  economic  force  in  Latin  America. 
3  semester  hours 

I 
2205-0421     Renaissance  and  Reformation 

Political,  social,  economic,  religious  and  cultural  developments  in  Europe  from  135' 
1550.  I 

3  semester  hours 

2205-0422     Studies  in  Enlightenment  History  | 

Major  intellectual  developments  in  18th  century  Europe:  rise  of  skepticism,  toleratio 
empiricism,  idea  of  progress.  Readings  in  Hume,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Kant  art 
antecedent  figures.  ! 

Prerequisite:   2205-0201  or  equivalent  background  in  European  history.  ! 

3  semester  hours 


a 
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2205-0423     Russia  Since  1917 

Political,  social,  economic  and  intellectual  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union;  the  re- 
lationship of  ideology  and  national  goals. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0424     Diplomatic  History  of  Europe 

European  diplomacy  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-15;  the  development  of  diplo- 
matic practice  and  relations  between  states  from  1870  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0425     Ideas  in  European  History:  Burke  to  Nietzsche 

Conservative,  liberal,  romantic,  utilitarian  and  early  existential  streams  of  thought  in  19th 

century  Europe.    Readings  in  Burke,  Bentham,  Mill,  Hegel,  Nietzsche  and  others,  v/\\h 

attention  to  historical  background. 

Prerequisite:  2205-0202  or  equivalent  background  in  European  history. 

3  semester  hours 

2205-0426     The  Nazi  Third  Reich 

The  impact  of  World  War  I  on  German  culture  and  society;  development  of  fascistic 

Tends  in  German  political  thought. 

Prerequisite:  2205-0202  or  equivalent  background  in  European  history. 

J  semester  hours 


>205-0428     History  of  England,  1714-1914 

Political,   social   and   economic    history   from   the    Hanoverian   succession   to   the   20th 
:entury:  Industrial  Revolution,  changing  balance  of  the  Constitution,  British  imperialism, 
he  Irish  question. 
>  semester  hours 

1205-0431     Evolution  of  the  Hindu  World  View 

(ivolution  of  philosophic  ideas  and  social  values  and  their  relation  to  geographic  en- 
ironment  and  historical  experience  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  Buddhist  age.    Principal 
/orks  of  Hinduism  and  Indian  Buddhism. 
Prerequisite:  2205-0131  or  permission  of  the  instructor, 
semester  hours 

205-0432     Development  of  Japanese  Character  and  Culture 

he  historical  conditioning  of  Japanese  behavior.    Cultural  change  in  the  perspective 
f  traditional  periodization  of  Japanese  history;  contributions  of  religion  and  philosophy 
D  defining  social  values, 
semester  hours 

205-0433     American  Colonial  History,  1607-1763 

•evelopments    within    the    English    colonies,    interactions    between    England    and    the 
olonists;  growth  of  a  distinctive  American  society, 
semester  hours 

205-0434     American  Revolution  and  Early  Republic,  1763-1828 

nalysis  of  events  leading  to  the  War  for  Independence;  political,  economic  and  foreign 
roblems  of  the  new  nation;  the  growth  of  nationalism, 
semester  hours 

205-0435     Emergence  of  Modern  America,  1820-1876 

ignificant  events  and  developments  of  the  period:  Jacksonian  democracy,  westward 
<pansion  and  sectionalism,  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction, 
semester  hours 

/  >05-0436     America  in  Transition,  1965-1917 

"le  forces  which  contributed  to  the  development  of  modern,   industrialized  America; 
merican  society  and  its  reaction  to  changes  of  the  period, 
semester  hours 


232/Transcultural  Studies 

2205-0437     Domestic  Developments  in  the  United  States,  1914  to  the  Present 

The  continuing  reactions  to  the  problems  of  an  industrialized  America;  the  New  Deal 
and  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0440  Honors  Research  in  American  History 
2205-0441  Honors  Research  in  European  History 
2205-0442     Honors  Research  in  Non-Western  History 

Honors  research  for  Senior  history  majors.    Independent  study  in  consultation  with  a 

faculty  advisor  leading  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  senior  research  paper  for 

departmental  approval. 

Prerequisite:     Nine   semester   hours    in   the    area   of   specialization    and    departmentali| 

approval. 

3  semester  hours  each 

2205-0461     Cultural  History  of  Preliterate  Societies  (Also  listed  as  2202-0461) 

Interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  aims,  methods  and  techniques  of  ethnohistorical  re- 
search.   Sources  of  data  include  both  documentary  and  non-documentary  evidence  ir 
reconstructing  the  culture  history  of  pre-literate  or  semi-literate  societies. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100  or  2205-0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0462     People  and  Cities  (Also  listed  as  2202-0462  and  2206-0462) 

Interdisciplinary  and  cross-cultural  investigation  of  processes  of  urbanism  and  urbaniza- 
tion; the  formation,  structure  and  functioning  of  cities  throughout  the  world. 
Prerequisite:    2202-0404,  2205-0220,  2206-0410  or  2208-0306,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 


Transcultural  Studies  in  World  Cultures 

Lois  A.  More,  Program  Coordinator 

Transcultural  Studies,  an  approach  to  World  Cultures,  is  an  interdisciplinary  majoi 
It  offers  opportunities  to  analyze  generalizations  regarding  human  behavior  and  ti 
examine  universal  aspects  of  social  institutions  that  transcend  boundaries  of  cultur 
areas.  The  program  will  prepare  students  to  teach  world  cultures  in  junior  and  senic 
high  schools  and  community  colleges.  As  a  Liberal  Arts  major,  it  is  preparatory  to  gradu 
ate  specialization  in  cultural  anthropology,  geography  or  history,  as  well  as  acreers  I 
museum  curatorial  service  and  domestic  or  overseas  employment  for  government  c 
private  agencies  whose  focus  is  the  non-West. 

Transcultural  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165 

I.  Core  Requirements  semester  houi 

2202-0200     Cultural  Anthropology    

2206-0200     Cultural   Geography    

2205-0102     Study  of  Non-Western  History   

11.  Unit  Requirements:  12s.h. 

Students  are  required  to  elect  two  of  the  following  6  s.h.  transcultural  units: 

Peoples  of  Southeast  Asia,  Geography  of  £ast  and  Southeast  Asia,  Development  ( 

Chinese  or  Modern  East  Asian  Civilization  (select  two) 

Chinese  or  Modern  East  Asian  Civilization 

(select  two) 

Geography  of  South  Asia,  Development  of  Indian  Civilization 
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Peoples  of  Africa,  Geography  of  Africa,  Development  of  African  Civilization 

(select  two) 

Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Peoples  of  South  or  Middle  America,  Geography  of  Latin  America,  Development 

of  Latin  American  Civilization  (select  two) 

Geography  of  the  Middle  East,  Development  of  Islamic  Civilization 

III.   Electives  semester  hours 

2202-0302  Ethnology  of  Oceania   3 

2202-0402  Dynamics  of  Culture  3 

2202-0405  Psychological  Anthropology  3 

2202-0406  Peasant  Culture   3 

2202-0409  Anthropology  of  Religion 3 

2202-0463  Anthropological   Linguistics    3 

2202-0461  Cultural  History  of  Preliterate  Societies 3 

2205-0330  Chinese  Social  History  Through  Literature   3 

2205-0431  Evolution  of  the  Hindu  World  View 3 

2205-0432  Development  of  Japanese  Character  and  Culture  3 

2206-0421  Population  Problems  of  the  World 3 

2206-0422  Population  and  Settlements  of  Africa 3 

2206-0423  Culture  and  Resource  Utilization 3 

4910-0460  Independent  Transcultural  Study   3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 


TRANSCULTURAL   COURSES 

4910-0460     Independent  Transcultural  Study 

Conducted  as  interdisciplinary  tutorial  with  no  formal  course  meetings.  Directed  read- 
ing and  preparation  of  papers  on  transcultural  topics  not  offered  in  the  curriculum,  as 
well  as  advanced  independent  study  in  areas  where  students  have  had  course 
experience. 

Prerequisite:  21  semester  hours  in  Transcultural  Studies. 
3  semester  hours 


Department  of  Political  Science 

Professor:  Hourtoule 

Associate  Professor:  Johnson,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professors:  Balfe,  Menake,  Utete,  Wanner 

Instructors:  Batkay,  Berlin 

Political  Science  is  a  branch  of  the  social  sciences  concerned  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  government  and  politics  in  the  contemporary  world.  Students  concentrate 
in  a)  American  government  and  politics,  b)  comparative  government  and  politics,  c) 
international  relations  or  d)  political  thought  and  method.  In  addition  to  its  traditional- 
legal  aspects,  it  is  part  of  the  behavioral  sciences  drawing  extensively  from  the  findings 
of  other  relevant  disciplines. 

PRE-LAW 

As  many  political  science  majors  at  Montclair  State  College  identify  themselves  as 
pre-law,  the  department  maintains  a  full-time  law  school  advisor  to  assist  seniors  in  their 
preparation  and  selection  of  law  schools.  Several  clusters  of  courses  in  the  department 
are  suggested  for  law  school  candidates. 


234/ Political  Science 

Political  Science  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165 

i.  Requirements  semester  hours 

2207-0102  American  Government  I    3 

2207-0103  American  Government  II   3 

2207-0201  Comparative  Government  and  Politics   3 

2207-0202  International  Relations  3 

2207-0300  Scope  and  Methods  in  Political  Sciences 3 

2207-0408  Development  of  Political  Thought  to  Hegel 3 

II.  Electives 

2207-0200  Introduction  to  Politics   3 

2207-0203  International  Organization  &.  Political  Integration  3 

2207-0301  American  Party  System   3 

2207-0302  Public  Opinion  &,  Pressure  Groups 3 

2207-0303  The  Politics  of  Development  and  Modernization  3 

2207-0304  State  &.  Local  Government 3 

2207-0305  Introduction  to  Public  Administration 3 

2207-0306  Election    Politics    3 

2207-0307  American  Political  Thought   3 

2207-0308  Ethnic  Politics  in  America 3 

2207-0309  Urban   Politics    3 

2207-0401  Constitutional   Law    3 

2207-0402  Government  &,  Politics  of  Africa 3 

2207-0403  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East 3 

2207-0404  Government  &.  Politics  of  South  Asia 3 

2207-0405  Government  &.  Politics  of  the  U.S.S.R 3 

2207-0409  Modern  Political  Thought  3 

2207-0410  Directed  Study  3 

2207-041 1  Black  Politics  in  America  3 

2207-0412  Government  and  Politics  in  Communist  East  Europe 3 

2207-0413  Africa  &.  Asia  in  World  Politics 3 

2207-0430  International  Law  3 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

2207-0102  &  0103     American  Government  i  &  II 

Principles  and  problems  of  political  science  and  government  stressing  constitutional 
and  political  process  of  the  national  government  in  the  U.S. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0200     Introduction  to  Politics 

Government  and  politics  in  the  contemporary  world  with  particular  reference  to  Ameri- 
can politics  and  institutions.  Designed  for  non-majors. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0201     Comparative  Politics 

Constitutional  principles,  governmental  institutions  and  political  processes  of  selected 
contemporary  states  with  emphasis  on  major  European  governments. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0202     International  Relations 

Recent  and   contemporary  world    politics   and   the   foreign    relations   and    policies   of 

selected  states. 

Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 

3  semester  hours 
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2207-0203     International  Organization  and  Political  Integration 

Political  and  administrative  institutions  of  international  government  with  emphasis  upon 
the  United  Nations  and  selected  regional  organizations. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0300     Scope  and  Methods  in  Political  Science 

The  development  of  the  discipline  of  political  science;  basic  concepts  and  research 
trends;  the  behavioral  movement  and  post-behavioral  reactions. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  and  0103*. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0301     American  Party  System 

Organization,  function  and  practice  of  political  parties  in  the  U.S.;  campaign  functions, 
membership  problems,  political  finance  and  policy-formation  practices. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0302     Public  Opinion  &  Pressure  Groups 

The  nature  and  development  of  public  opinion  and  pressure  groups  in  the  United  States 
and  their  influence  on  public  policy  and  political  process. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0303     Politics  of  Development  &  Modernization 

The  major  contemporary  schools  of  political   modernization  and   development  theory; 
interrelationship  among  political,  social  and  economic  variables. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0304     State  and  Local  Government 

State  political  systems,  including  their  administrative  and  local  sub-systems;  Federal- 
state  and  inter-state  relations;  the  political  institutions  of  New  Jersey. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0305     Introduction  to  Public  Administration 

Literature  and  developments  in  the  field  of  public  administration;  the  federal  bureau- 
cracy in  the  policy-making  process. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0306     Election  Politics 

This  course  is  taught  in  election  years  and  provides  the  student  with  field  experience 
at  the  local  precinct  or  party  level. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0307     American  Political  Thought 

The  development  of  American  ideas  covering  political  authority  from  Hamilton,  Madi- 
son and  Marshall  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0308     Ethnic  Politics  in  America 

The  political  behavior  of  American  ethnic  groups  from  the  Puritans  to  the  Puerto  Ricans. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0309     Urban  Politics 

The  policies,  processes,  inter-relationships  and  organization  of  governments  in  heavily- 
populated  areas. 
3  semester  hours 

"Prerequisites  may  be  waived  by  instructor. 
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2207-0401     Constitutional  Law 

The  development  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  illus- 
trated through  reference  to  court  opinions  in  selected  cases. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0402     Government  &  Politics  of  Africa 

Governmental  and  political  development,  organization  and  practices  in  sub-Saharan 

Africa. 

3  semester  hours 

2207-0403     Government  &  Politics  of  the  Far  East 

The  government  and  politics  of  Japan,  China  and  Korea  in  the  contemporary  world. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0404     Government  &  Politics  of  South  Asia 

The  political  experiences  and  institutions  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  since  1947;  the 
Republic  of  India;  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Bangladesh. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0405     Government  &  Politics  of  Latin-America 

Governmental  and  political  development,  organization   and   practices   in  the  state  of 
Middle  America  and  South  America. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0406     Government  &  Politics  of  the  Middle  East 

Government  and  politics  in  the  Arab  states,  Turkey,  Israel  and  Iran. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0407     Government  &  Politics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  political  and  institutional  organizations  of  the  Soviet  Union;  contemporary  political 
issues;  party  and  governmental  structures. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0408     Development  of  Political  Thought  to  Hegel 

Selected  major  political  philosophies  from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  through  Hobbes  and 
Locke  to  Hegel. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0409     Modern  Political  Thought 

Selected  political  philosophers  from  Marx  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0410     Directed  Study 

Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  three  to  six  credits  of  independent  study  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  political  science  staff. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0411     Black  Politics  in  America 

Black  participation  in  the  American  political  system  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 

present. 

3  semester  hours 

2207-0412     Government  and  Politics  of  Communist  East  Europe 

The  political  and  governmental  organizations  of  the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  (exclusive  of  the  U.S.S.R.);  institutions,  practices  and  ideologies  in- 
cluding inter-regional  relations. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0430     International  Law 

The  nature  and  place  of  international  law  in  the  conduct  of  international  relations. 
3  semester  hours 
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Department  of  Psychology 

Professors:     Seymour,     Chairman:     Brower;     Brown;     Buchner:     Floyd;     Hauer; 

Seidman 
Associate  Professors:  Draper,  Kraemer,  Krumacher,  Rotter,  Shapiro,  Sugarman. 

Worms 
Assistant    Professors:    Aronow,    Badin,    Cicerone,    Duryea,    Enterline.    Friedman, 

Garcia,  Garibaldi,  Gologor,  Goodkin,  Haupt,  Herman,  Koppel,  LeMay,  Locher, 

Schwartz,  Siiter,  Townsend,  Unger,  Williams,  Young 

Instructor:  Berman 

Undergraduate  courses  in  psychology:  1)  provide  a  sound  basis  for  later  professional 
or  graduate  training  in  psychology;  2)  satisfy  the  needs  of  students,  majors  and  non- 
majors,  who  are  interested  in  psychology  primarily  as  part  of  a  broad  liberal  education; 
3)  provide  psychological  principles  and  techniques  as  intellectual  tools  for  work  in  other 
social  and  biological  sciences,  and  in  professional  fields  such  as  social  work,  journalism, 
business  and  law;  and  4)  provide  courses  for  future  teachers,  as  described  by  the  School 
of  Education  and  required  for  teacher  certification  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


• 


I 

I 


Psychology  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165 

Requirements  semester  hours 

2001-0100     General  Psychology  I  3 

2001-0105     General  Psychology  II    3 

2001-0110     Quantitative  Methods  in  Psychology 3 

2001-0215     Experimental   Psychology    4 

Electives:  21  hours  from 

2001  -0200     Educational    Psychology    3 

2001-0201     Child    Psychology    3 

2001  -0202     Adolescent  Psychology   3 

2001-0210     Psychology  of  Individual  Differences 3 

2001-0218     Experimental  Analysis  of  Human  Behavior 4 

2001  -0225     Psychology  of  Adjustment    3 

2001-0227     Psychological  Aspects  of  Human  Sexuality 3 

2001-0250     Psycholinguistics      3 

2001-0255     Environmental   Psychology    3 

2001-0270     Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology 3 

2001-0300     Teaching  of  Psychology   3 

2001  -0302     Psychology  of  Women   3 

2001-0310     Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements 3 

2001-0320     Psychology  of  the  Handicapped    3 

2001-0325     Psychology  of  the  Gifted   3 

2001-0328     Abnormal    Psychology    3 

2001-0332     Psychological  Foundations  of  Personality   3 

2001-0335     Social    Psychology    3 

2001-0340     Verbal   Learning   and   Memory    3 

2001-0342     Principles  of  Conditioning  and  Learning   3 

2001-0343     Comparative    Psychology    3 

2001-0350     Physiological   Psychology    3 

2001-0352     Perception     3 

2001  -0355     Motivation    3 

2001  -0360     History  and  Systems  of  Psychology   3 
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2001-0370  Psychological  Aspects  of  Consumer  Behavior 3 

2001  -0379  Psychology  and  Literature   3 

2001-0380  Psychology  and  Community  Services  3 

2001  -0383  Psychology  of  Aggression    3 

2001-0400  Seminar  in  Psychology   3 

2001-0405  Psychological  Anthropology  3 

2001-0491  Independent  Study   I    1-3 

2001-0492  Independent  Study  II    1-3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        34 


Community  Psychology 

The  Psychology  Department  has  developed  a  course  concentration  in  Community 
Psychology.  Community  Psychology  refers  to  the  concept  of  bringing  psychological 
techniques,  services  and  methods  to  indigents  of  the  community,  and  of  rendering  aid 
in  on-going  social  problems.  It  focuses  on  intervention,  behavior  changes  and  dysfunc- 
tional behavior  considered  in  the  context  of  the  immediate  environment  and  of  the  effect 
on  the  community  as  well  as  the  individual.  The  program  provides  the  groundwork  for 
further  training  in  law,  political  science,  anthropology,  psychology,  sociology,  economics, 
social  studies,  education  and  other  disciplines.  It  can  also  lead  to  para-professional 
work  within  the  community. 

The  following  courses  are  to  be  included  within  a  Community  Psychology  Program: 

Experimental  Analysis  of  Human  Behavior 

Psychology  of  Aggression 

Psychology  of  Adjustment 

Psychology  of  Women 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Human  Sexuality 

Clinical  Field  Experiences  in  the  Community 

Environmental  Psychology 

Independent  Study 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Consumer  Behavior 

PROGRAM   IN  URBAN  STUDIES 

Committee:  Boucher,  Sternberg— Geography;  Brook— Anthropology;  Reilly—  Eco- 
naims;  Taylor,  Schwartz— History;  Wanner— Political  Science;  Williamn— Psy- 
chology; Woolf— Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders;  Johnson— Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Fund 

An  interdisciplinary  committee  has  developed  a  course  concentration  in  Urban 
Studies  which  seeks  to  further  understanding  of  life  in  urban  communities  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world. 

Multidisciplinary  and  flexible,  this  concentration  guides  the  student  toward  an  under- 
standing of  urban  dynamics  and  assists  him  in  pursuing  professional  goals.  Field  work  in 
surrounding  urban  communities  affords  direct  contact  with  the  urban  milieu  and  estab- 
lishes relationships  between  the  students  and  public  and  private  organizations. 

This  vital  and  enriching  educational  experience  provides  suitable  background  for 
graduate  education  in  discipline  specialties  or  for  professional  fields  concerned  with 
urban  affairs.  At  the  same  time  it  supplies  a  substantial  base  for  public  service  careers, 
community  organization  activities  and  other  opportunities  that  are  developing  as  the 
nation  becomes  concerned  with  the  environmental  conditions  of  our  cities. 

The  Urban  Studies  concentration  is  designed  for  the  student  who  desires  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  cities  from  a  number  of  perspectives.  Because  it  is  highly 
interdisciplinary,  each  student  is  expected  to  define  a  specific  intellectual  objective  and 
work  out  an  appropriate  sequence  of  courses  in  consultation  with  his  or  her  advisor. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

2001-0100     General  Psychology  I 

Concepts,  research  methods  and  findings  in  growth  and  development,  motivated  and 
emotional    behavior,    learning    and    thinking,    individual    differences,    group    processes, 
social   behavior,  personality,   behavior  disorders.  Psychology  as  a  behavioral   science; 
application  to  practical  life  situations. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0101     Human  Growth  and  Development 

Required  for  teacher  certification.    Growth,  development  and  behavior  from  pre-natal 
life  through  senescence. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0105     General  Psychology  II 

A  continuation  of  2001-0100  on  an  advanced  level;  basic  concepts  of  behavior,  biological 
bases  of  behavior,  learning  and  forgetting,  behavior  dynamics,  intelligence  (including  in- 
dividual differences  and  measurement  of  intelligence),  personality  and  social  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0100. 
3  semester  hours 

2001  -01 1 0     Quantitative  Methods  in  Psychology 

Descriptive  statistics  and  statistical  inference;  application  of  statistical  tools  in  testing 
and  research.  Logic  of  statistics;  organization  and  presentation  of  statistical  data; 
measures  of  central  tendency,  variability,  and  relative  position;  probability  and  the  nor- 
mal curve;  measures  of  correlation,  parametric  and  nonparametric;  tests  of  significance. 
Students  who  have  not  completed  Algebra  I  should  contact  the  instuctor  about  the 
possibility  of  preparation  for  this  course. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0100. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0200     Educational  Psychology 

Required  for  teaching.  Child  and  adolescent  development;  fundamentals  of  learning 
theory  as  applied  to  classroom  situations,  learning  inhibition  and  academic  nonachieve- 
ment,  personal-social  adjustment,  measuring  and  evaluating  teaching-learning,  crea- 
tivity. 

Prerequisite:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0201     Child  Psychology 

Growth,  development  and  behavior  of  children.    Physical,  intellectual,  social  and  emo- 
tional  development  and  their  interaction.    Scientific   method   exemplified  through   the 
literature  and  intensive  study  of  individual  children. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101. 

3  semester  hours 

2001-0202     Adolescent  Psychology 

Biological,  psychological  and  social  factors  that  shape  the  transition  from  childhood  to 
adulthood.  Normal  and  deviant  patterns  of  development  in  morals,  intellect,  emotions 
and  judgment;  problems  of  adolescents  with  practical  application  to  oneself  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101. 

2001-0215     Experimental  Psychology 

Laboratory  methods  of  research  in  motivation,  perception  and  learning;  design  and  ex- 
ecution of  exploratory  investigations.   Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0110. 

4  semester  hours 

2001  -0225     Psychology  of  Adjustment 

Individual  and  social  adjustment.    Typical  varieties  of  adjustive  behavior  illustrated  by 
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practical  examples.    Factors  which  facilitate  or  impede  man's  adaptation  to.-  life  situa- 
tions such  as  work,  marriage,  disability,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0250     Psycholinguistics 

The  study  of   language  through   linguistic   behavioral   and   cognitive   methods.     Basic 
linguistic  ideas  used  for  the  explications  of  problems  in  grammar,  cognitive  structure, 
semantic  meaning  and  speech  production  and  comprehension. 
Prerequisites:  2001-0105  and  permission  of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0255     Environmental  Psychology 

The  influence  of  the  physical  environment  on  the  behavior  of  organisms:   population 
growth    and    regulation;    crowding;    sensory   experience,    enrichment   and    deprivation; 
motivational  force  of  environmental  stimulation;  adaptation  to  environment  as  a  function 
of  prolonged  exposure,  salutary  effects  of  aesthetically  pleasing  stimulation. 
Prerequisites:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0270     Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology 

Psychological  principles  and  practices  in  business  and  industry.  Problems  of  com- 
munication, group  dynamics,  man-machine  relations,  employee  attitudes,  accident 
prevention,  job  selection,  motivation,  executive  leadership.  Commonly-used  selection 
tests  evaluated. 

Prerequisite:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0300     The  Teaching  of  Psychology 

Objectives,  content,  procedures  and  evaluation  of  teaching  psychology,  kindergarten 
through  junior  college.  Organization  of  classroom  activities,  lesson  planning,  techniques 
of  motivation,  multisensory  aids  and  applications  of  principles  to  classroom  situations. 
Observation  and  participation  in  classroom  activities;  preparation  for  student  teaching. 
Prerequisites:  2001-0100  and  2001-0200. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0310     Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements 

Tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  achievement  and  personality;  principles  of  psychological 
testing;  approaches  to  test  construction. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0110. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0320     Psychology  of  the  Handicapped 

Current  practices  and  problems  of  exceptional  children  and  youth.  The  unique  needs 
of  individuals  with  handicaps  of  intellectual,  sensory,  motor,  neurological,  social  and 
emotional  origin.  Analyses  of  case  materials  applied  to  the  psychology  of  exceptionality. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0101  or  2001-0105  or  2001-0201. 

2001  -0325     Psychology  of  the  Gifted 

Recent  literature  on  gifted  children;  the  special  adjustment  problems  they  face;  dis- 
covery and  cultivation  of  creativity. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0101  or  2001-0105  or  2001-0201. 

2001-0328     Abnormal  Psychology 

Psychopathological  processes:  neuroses,  psychoses  and  characterological  disorders. 

Feeling,  thinking  and  behavioral  aspects  during  the  life  span.    Diagnostic  and  treatment 

procedures. 

Prerequisite:  2001-0105  and  either  2001-0225  or  0450. 

3  semester  hours 


I 
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2001-0332     Psychological  Foundations  of  Personality 

Current  approaches  and  theories  of  personality  development  and  organization. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0105. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0335     Social  Psychology 

Social  behavior  of  the  individual  and  the  group.   Social  perception,  motivation  and  learn- 
ing; attitudes  and  values;  development  and  dynamics  of  social  groups;  intergroup  ten- 
sion and  prejudice;  mass  phenomena:  psychological  approaches  to  social  issues. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0105. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0340     Verbal  Learning:  Memory 

Research,  language  and  methods  of  learning  theory.    Classical  and  operant  condition- 
ing, complex  habits,  remembering  and  forgetting,  transfer  of  training,  cognition  and  be- 
havior modification.    Review  of  animal  research  but  primary  emphasis  is  on  man. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0105. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0342     Principles  of  Conditioning  and  Learning 

Experimental  analysis  of  the  major  phenomena  of  learning  and  conditioning  mainly  at  the 

animal  level.  Theoretical  issues  and  some  major  theories  of  learning.   Students  may  study 

selected  topics  more  extensively. 

Prerequisite:    2001-0215  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

2001-0343     Comparative  Psychology 

Experimental  and  field  studies  of  behavior  in  selected  animal  species  with  particular 
reference  to  the  behavior  of  vertebrates.  Detailed  study  of  instinctive  behavior  and  im- 
printing; respondent  and  operant  behavior;  procedures  and  variables  in  acquiring  new 
forms  of  behavior. 

Prerequisite:   2001-0215  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0350     Physiological  Psychology 

Anatomical,  neural  and  biochemical  bases  o^  behavior.    Localization  of  function,  neuro- 
hormonal    interaction,    sensory   and    motor  functioning,    emotions,    the    relationship    of 
neurophysioloqical  processes  and  personality. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0215  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

2001-0352     Perception 

The  theory  and  procedure  of  perceptual  research.    Theoretical  approaches  reviewed; 
modern  psychophysical  and  perceptual  research.    Traditional  problems  of  perception, 
constancies  of  size  and  color  brightness. 
Prerequisite:   2001-0215  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
:  Ssemester  hours 

r  2001-0355     Motivation 

The  concepts  of  instincts,  homeostasis,  drive,  reinforcement,  arousal  and  inception  are 

analvzed  with   reference  to  data  drawn  from   many  areas  of  experimentation;   primary 

iS'l    emphasis  on  the  experimental,  rather  than  the  theoretical  literature;  motivational  con- 

I'  cepts  relevant  to  human  and  animal  research. 

|i  Ssemester  hours 

2001-0360     History  and  Systems  of  Psychology 

vi      Historical  development  of  psychology;  comparative  analysis  of  the   major  schools   of 
eolj    contemporary  psychology;  new  trends  and  movements  in  psychological  theory. 

Prerecuisite:    2001-0105  and  6  additional  semester  hours  in  Psychology  (Not  including 

2001-0100). 

3  semester  hours 
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2001-0379     Psychology  and  Literature 

Terminology  and  techniques  of  modern  depth  psychologies— Freudian,  Jungian,  Adierian 
—to  illuminate  the  literary  portrayal  of  human  character  in  masterpieces  of  world  litera- 
literature;  study  organized  into  themes  such  as  the  quest  for  selfhood,  the  alienated 
individual,  love  and  marriage,  parents  and  children. 
Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  in  Psychology  or  English. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0400     Seminar  in  Psychology 

Intensive  study  of  topics  related  to  student  and  instructor  interest.    Forum  for  instructor 
specialization  and  small  group  interaction. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0405     Psychological  Anthropology 

Transcultural  focus  on  the  inter-related  nature  of  culture  and  human  behavior.    Team 
taught  interdisciplinary  course  with  emphasis  on  mutual  dependencies  of  psychological 
and  anthropological  theory  and  method.   Student  work  with  bi-cultural  informants. 
Prerequisites:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101,  2202-0100. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0491     Independent  Study  I 
2001  -0492     Independent  Study  II 

Individual  project  under  close  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
1-3  semester  hours  each 

2001-0210     Psychology  of  Individual  Differences 

The  problems,  methods  and  results  of  differential  psychology. 

Prerequisite:  2001-0100  General  Psychology  and  2001-0101  Human  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment. 

3  semester  hours 

2001-0218     Experimental  Analysis  of  Human  Behavior 

Applications  of  operant  conditioning  methods  to  practical  human  problems  primarily 
to  handicapped  children  and  adults;  laboratory  exercises  and  experiments.  May  include 
increasing  and  decreasing  frequency,  successive  approximations,  and  teaching  of  com- 
plex behaviors  through  discrimination,  fading  and  chaining  procedures.  Two  lectures 
and  four  laboratory  hours. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0105  General  Psychology  II. 

4  semester  hours 

2001-0227     Psychological  Aspects  of  Human  Sexuality 

Behavior  and  attitudes  influenced   by  basic  sexuality;  widens  perspectives  to  aid  in 
decision-making.     Developmental    periods   and   sexual    relationships;   connections   be- 
tween psychological  theory  and  sexual  mores;  genetic  understandings. 
Prerequisite:   2001-0100  General  Psychology  or  2001-0101  Human  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment. One  basic  psycholgy  course  is  necessary  for  work  in  this  area. 
3  semester  hours 

2001  -0302     Psychology  of  Women 

Contemporary  issues  in  the  psychology  of  women  (an  opportunity  for  original  research). 

Theoretical  positions  and  recent  research  in  the  area. 

Prerequisite:    Six  credit  hours  in  psychology  (some  knowledge  of  the  content  areas 

and  methodology  o^  psychology  is  required). 

3  semester  hours 

2001-0370     Psychological  Aspects  of  Consumer  Behavior 

Applications  of  the  science  of  psychology  to  consumerism,  consumer  protection,  ques-  ' 
tionnaire  construction  and  opinion  surveys,  marketing  and  advertising. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0215  Experimental  Psychology. 
3  semester  hours 
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2001-0380     Psychology  and  Community  Services 

Community  aid  resources  for  the  troubled:  mental  health,  family  services,  alcoholism  and 

narcotic  addiction,  mental  retardation,  school  mental  health,  etc.  The  function  of  clinical 

psychology. 

Prerequisite:    Three  courses  in  the  community  psychology  program. 

3  semester  hours 

2001-0383     Psychology  of  Aggression 

The  root  causes  of  violence  in  America.    "There  is  no  more  crucial  domestic  problem, 
no  more  searching,  dilemma  than  that  of  violence  in  urban  areas.    Our  most  sensitive 
domestic  issues  center  around  poverty,  frustration,  the  police  and  racial  conflict." 
Prerequisite:  2001-0100  General  Psychology,  2001-0110  Quantitative  Methods  or  Equiva- 
lent and  2001-0225  Psychology  of  Adjustment 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0400     Seminar  in  Psychology 

Intensive  study  on  topics  related  to  student  and  instructor  interest.    Forum  for  instructor 

specialization  and  small  group  interaction.  Advanced  students  only. 

Prerequisite:  2001-0100  General  Psychology,  2001-0105  General  Psychology  II.  2001-0110 
Quantitative  Methods  in  Psychology  and  2001-0215  Experimental  Psy- 
chology 

3  semester  hours 

2001-0407     Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  II   (Also  listed  as  1017-0464) 

Techniques  of  research  on  psychological  aspects  of  music. 
Prerequisites:   3  courses  in  psychology  and  instructor's  permission. 
3  semester  hours 


Department  of  Sociology 

Professors:  Alloway,  Pratt 

Associate  Professors:  Kim,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professors:  Chasin,  Foss,  Gordon,  Klajman,  Livingston,  Martin,  McGuire 

Instructors:  Podhurst,  Vincent 

Sociology  is  centrally  concerned  v\/ith  the  questions:  What  is  the  nature  of  social 
existence?  What  is  the  relationship  between  people  and  social  institutions?  How  are 
these  institutions  structured  and  related  to  one  another?  The  discipline  attempts  to 
develop  a  systematically-reasoned  and  empirically-based  understanding  of  the  social 
group  as  the  ground  for  human  existence.  The  courses  should  explore  particular  facets 
of  the  social  structure,  e.g.,  power,  religion,  social  class,  etc.  Students  develop  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  society  and  of  our  society  in  particular.  Additionally,  they 
grasp  the  ways  of  developing  systematic  and  verified  knowledge  about  societies  and 
their  functioning.   Finally,  insight  into  the  conversion  of  knowledge  into  action  will  result. 

The  program  in  sociology  serves  students  of  several  different  interests.  Qne  group 
will  enter  graduate  work  in  sociology  and  go  on  to  a  sociologically-based  career,  includ- 
ing advancement  of  the  discipline.  A  second  group  will  enter  professional  schools  for 
which  a  foundation  in  sociology  is  recommended.  The  third  group,  planning  a  terminal 
program,  concentrate  in  sociology  for  whatever  utilities  it  has  for  them.  The  fourth  group 
are  the  students  in  a  general  education  preparation  in  sociology.  Finally  the  program 
serves  the  general  education  and  distribution  requirements  of  the  student  majoring  in 
some  other  field. 


Three  Areas  of  Specialization 

Each  student  is  advised  to  select  one  of  the  following  concentrations: 
A.  Sociological 

The  specialization  is  most  suitable  for  students  considering  graduate  work  in 
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Sociology  and  for  students  seeking  a  terminal  program  designed  to  produce 
a  systematic  understanding  of  the  structuring  and  functioning  of  American 
society. 

B.  Interdisciplinary 

This  concentration  is  for  a  student  seeking  a  dual  major  in  related  fields,  or  one 
seeking  from  15  to  18  credits  in  a  cognate  field,  such  as  sociology  and  philoso- 
phy, sociology  and  anthropology,  sociology  and  the  arts,  or  sociology  and  rec- 
reation-sports. The  sociology  department  is  participating  with  the  departments 
of  fine  arts,  music  and  speech-theater  in  interdisciplinary  studies  in  urban  cul- 
tural development.  The  student  may  organize  a  program  and  have  it  approved, 
or  may  participate  in  an  existing  plan. 

C.  Pre-Professional 

Careers  utilizing  a  sociological  background  include  teaching,  marketing,  pub- 
lic opinion  research,  social  v^ork,  crime  prevention,  voluntary  group  work  and 
recreation  management.  Sociology  is  a  good  foundation  for  careers  in  law. 
Graduate  work  in  the  career  field  would  generally  be  needed.  Consortium 
arrangements  are  made  with  educational  centers,  government  at  local,  national 
and  world  levels  and  professional  agencies. 

SPECIAL  LEARNING  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  department  encourages  students  to  include  in  their  program  a  reasonable 
amount  of  off-campus  learning,  such  as  study  abroad  or  at  specialized  centers  in  the 
United  States,  a  semester  at  another  institution,  work-study  arrangements,  credit  by  ex- 
amination and  intern  or  extern  program  arrangements.  The  department  urges  students 
to  select  the  individual  program-planning  option. 

Sociology  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 1 65 

I.  Requirements  semester  hours 

The  student  is  required  to  take  three  credits  each  of  theory,  methodology  and  ad- 
vanced courses.  The  advanced  courses  may,  at  the  option  of  the  student,  be  a  senior 
course,  or  a  senior  seminar  to  be  announced  in  advance  by  the  Department.  Additional 
credits  may  be  required  of  students  within  adequate  backgrounds  in  sociology  as  de- 
termined by  department  examination. 
Select  one  course  from  each  section  below 

Theory:  2208-0312  Sociological  Theory:  Heuristic   Approach    3 

2208-0313  Sociological  Theory:  Critical  Analysis 3 

2208-0411  Selected  Topics  in  Sociological  Theory 3 

Methodology:    2208-0210  Statistics  for  Sociologists  3 

2208-0301  Sociological  Research  Methods 3 

2208-0310  Directed  Independent  Research  (if  designated 

as  Methods)  3« 

2208-0412  Selected  Topics  in  Sociological  Research  Methods 3J 

Advanced  Courses:  a  300  or  400  level  course  apropriate  to  the  concentration,  with^ 
the  approval  of  advisor. 

II.  Electives:  8  of  the  following*  semester  hours; 

2208-0101  Criminology     3 

2208-01 12  Sociology  of  Leisure   3 

2208-0113  Social    Problems    3 

2208-0200  Sociology  of  Education   S 

2208-0202  Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations  c 

2208-0203  Organized  Crime   c 

2208-0204  Sociology  of  the  Family 

*Applied  or  performance  courses  do  not  apply 
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2208-0205     Black  Family   3 

2208-0206     Individual  and  Society  3 

2208-0210     Statistics  for  Sociologists    3 

2208-0211     Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness   3 

2208-0212     Sociology  of  Social  and  Technical  Change 3 

2208-0213     Social   Stratification    3 

2208-0214     Sociology  of  Violence  and  Conflict  3 

2208-0231     Social  Bases  of  the  Arts   3 

2208-0300     Externship  in   Sociology    3 

2208-0301     Sociological  Research   Methods  I    3 

2208-0302     Sociological  Research  Methods  II  (Prerequisite  301)   3 

2208-0303     Large  Scale  Organizations   3 

2208-0304     Sociology  of  Work  and  the  Professions 3 

2208-0305     Demography    3 

2208-0306     Patterns  of  Community 3 

2208-0307     City  and  the  Arts  3 

2208-0308     Sociology  of  Constructive  Voluntary  Action   3 

2208-0309     Voluntary  Organizations  in  American  Life   3 

2208-0310     Directed  Independent  Research   3 

2208-0311     Urban  Sociology    3 

2208-0312     Sociological  Theory:  Heuristic  Approach    3 

2208-0313     Sociological  Theory:  Critical  Analysis 3 

2208-0331     Sociology  of  Power   3 

2208-0332     Sociology  of  Popular  Arts    3 

2208-0333     Community  Organization  in  the  Arts 3 

2208-0334     Comparative  Social  Systems   3 

2208-0341     Sociology  of  Poverty   3 

2208-0401      Social  Structure  of  American  Society 3 

2208-0403     Sociology  of  Knowledge   3 

2208-0404     Sociology  of  Religion  3 

2208-0405     Deviance  and  Social  Control   3 

2208-0407     Sociology  of  the  Mass  Media 3 

2208-0410     Social  Action  Practicum    3 

2208-0411     Selected  Topics  in  Sociological  Theory 3 

2208-0412     Selected  Topics  in  Social  Research  Methods 3 

2208-0413     Selected  Topics  in  Institutional  Processes 3 

2208-0414     Selected  Topics  in  Applied  Sociology 3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        31 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

2208-0100     The  Sociological  Perspective 

A  systematic  introduction  to  various  sociological  explanations  of  human  behavior.    Not 
to  be  taken  as  an  elective  toward  the  Sociology  major. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0101     Criminology 

Crime,  the   administration   of  criminal  justice  and   criminal   rehabilitation   in   American 
society.   Cause  and  effect  relationships  in  criminal  deviancy,  use  of  law  in  social  control, 
and  police  and  minority  group  relations. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0113     Social  Problems 

How  social  structure  and  dominant  social  institutions  are  related  to  problems  of  great 
concern  to  people;  various  approaches  to  the  study  of  social  problems;  the  implications 
of  each. 
3  semester  hours 
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2208-0112     Sociology  of  Leisure 

Leisure  as  a  social  problem,  work  and  leisure,  the  use  of  leisure  time  in  modern  society. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0200     Sociology  of  Education 

The  entire  socialization  process;  the  school  as  an  institution  in  the  process  of  social 
change.    Distinguishing  the  concept  of  education  from  the  institutional  confines  of  the 
school;  the  implications  of  traditionally  sacrosanct  roles  and  statuses  inherent  to  educa- 
tion. (Not  to  be  used  for  teacher  certification  requirement.) 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0202     Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations 

The  social  meaning  of  race  and   ethnicity.    The  social,   psychological   and  structural 
sources  of  racism;  the  consequences  of  this  phenomenon  to  groups;  situation  and  com- 
parative data. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0203     Organized  Crime  in  America 

Organized  crime  as  a  sociological  phenomenon;  the  methods  and  goals  of  large-scale 
crime  and  its  economic,  political  and  social  costs;  popular  attitudes  towards  organized 
crime;  efforts  of  enforcement  and  investigation  agencies  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0204     Sociology  of  the  Family 

The  family  from  a  comparative  and  historical  perspective;  the  structure  and  role  of  the 
family  in  contemporary  society. 
3  semester  hours 
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2208-0205     Black  Family 

The  black  family  in  American  society;  historical  perspectives  and  contemporary  conflicts    I2II9- 
surrounding  the  black  family. 
3  semester  hours 


2208-0206     Individual  and  Society 

Man  as  a  biological,  psychological  and  social  being;  the  socialization  process  and  its 
effect  on  the  individual;  the  structure  and  function  of  groups. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0210     Statistics  for  Sociologists 

The  use  of  descriptive  summary  and  comparative  techniques;  tools  for  the  analysis  of 
relationships  in  data  generated  in  research,  or  for  the  evaluation  of  published  research. 
(Recommended  in  preparation  for  the  course  in  research  methods.) 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0211     Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness 

Social  conceptions  of  physical  and  mental  health  and  illness;  the  social  role  of  the 
"sick";  comparative  medical  beliefs  and  practices  in  American  society;  medical  insti- 
tutions and  care;  medical  personnel  and  professional  ideologies;  the  relationship  be-i 
tween  social  stratification  and  health  and  illness. 
3  semester  hours  I 

2208-0212     Sociology  of  Social  and  Technical  Change  ' 

The  statics  and  dynamics  of  modern  societies;  institutional  development  and  mainte-! 

nance;  possibilities  for  reform  and  revolutionary  movements.  ! 

3  semester  hours  I 

2208-0213     Social  Stratification  j 

The  inequalities  of  social  ranking  systems  in  virtually  all  known  societies;  theoreticaj 
and  empirical  approaches  of  stratification;  delineating  the  variables  of  power;  powej 
elites,  class  consciousness,  alienation  and  class  mobility. 
3  semester  hours 
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2208-0214     Sociology  of  Violence  and  Conflict 

The  social  sources  of  violence  and  conflict;  the  sociological  approach  contrasted  with 
biological    and    psychological    ones;    interpersonal    and    institutionalized    violence    and 
conflict;  the  relationship  between  conflict  and  violence;  types  of  violence  and  conflict, 
war,  crime,  class  conflict  and  ethnic  and  racial  hostilities. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0231     Social  Bases  of  the  Arts 

The  impact  of  social  forces  and  institutions  on  the  fine,  performing  and  decorative  arts; 
the  social  importance  and  functions  of  the  several  arts. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0300     Externship  in  Sociology 

■   Students  will  select  an  institution  in  the  metropolitan  area  in  which  to  become  partici- 
pant-observer.  Application  of  a  sociological  perspective  to  the  problems  and  structure 
of  institutions  encouraged  through  faculty  supervision. 
3  semester  hours.   Multiple  semester  selection  permitted  with  approval. 

;  2208-0301     Sociological  Research  Methods  I 

]  The  formulation  of  hypotheses,  survey  design,  participant  observation  and  the  use  of 
elementary  statistics;  certain  broad  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  social  science.    (It  is 
recommended  that  2208-0210  be  taken  before  2208-0301.) 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0302     Sociological  Research  Methods  II 

To  be  taken  in  sequence  with  Sociological  Research  Methods  I. 
Prerequisite:  2208-0301. 
3  semester  hours 


2208-0303     Large  Scale  Organizations 

The  structure  and  functions  of  bureaucracy  in  modern  society;  the  life  cycle  of  large 
organizations  and  their  methods  of  operation;  selected  contemporary  problems. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0304     Sociology  of  Work  and  Professions 

The   meaning   of  work   in   society;   professi-onalization;   occupation   ideologies;   social- 
psychological  aspects  of  attitudes  toward  work  and  specific  occupations;  occupational 
stratification;  social  structures  within  which  work  takes  place. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0306     Patterns  of  Community 

Problems  of  population  and  demographic  change;  social  and  psychological  foundation 
Df  fertility  in  the  contexts  of  social  class  and  religious  ideologies;  the  impact  of  urbaniza- 
•ion;  the  uses  of  demographic  data.   Transcultural  studies,  racial  differences  and  eco- 
ogical  factors. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-306     Patterns  of  Community 

Jrban,  suburban,   rural,   regional,  national  and  international  communities;  comparison, 
:ontrast  and  synthesis  of  the  sociological  research  in  these  areas. 
3  semester  hours 

0  2208-0307     The  City  and  the  Arts 

The  arts  in  the  functioning  of  the  city;  cityscape  and  its  social  meanings;  functions  of 
:he  various  arts  in  large  cities;  impact  of  city  types  upon  the  arts;  city  cultural  sub-groups 
ind  the  arts. 
3  semester  hours 

^e  2208-0308     Sociology  of  Constructive  Voluntary  Action 

Patterns  of  behavior  that  exceed  normative  expectations  and  the  extent  of  such  be- 
lavior  under  circumstances  such  as  war,  individual  and  community  disaster,  intensive 
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social  action  periods  and  non-crisis  periods.    Contemporary  social  action  processes, 
such  as  civil  rights  and  black  power  movements,  national  service  programs  and  inter- 
national service  projects. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0309     Voluntary  Organizations  in  American  Life 

Voluntary  organizations  in  society,  comparative  study  of  profit-making  and  non-profit 
making  organizations  and  comparison  of  voluntary  organization  in  democratic  and  non- 
democratic  nations. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0310     Directed  Independent  Research 

Research  and  report  under  faculty  direction.    The  student  selects  for  investigation  an 
area  of  sociological  concern  with  the  approval  of  a  faculty  supervisor.   Multiple  semester 
selection  permitted  with  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0311     Urban  Sociology 

Processes  of  urbanization  and  conditions  of  urban  life;  nature  of  urban  social  relation- 
ships; organizations  of  city  life;  urban  ecological  patterns  and  demographic  conditions; 
municipal  and  regional  influences  of  metropolitan  centers. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0312     Sociological  Theory:  A  Heuristic  Approach 

The  nature  of  sociological  theory:  how  an  understanding  of  social  phenomena  is  pos- 
sible, how  sociological  theory  develops,  what  pre-suppositions  it  is  based  on,  and  how 
different  perspectives  on  social  reality  can  be  used  by  the  student  of  sociology. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0313     Sociological  Theory:  A  Critical  Analysis 

A  comparison  of  important  theories  on  key  themes  in  sociology:  the  nature  of  social 
interaction,  the  definition  of  power,  stratification,  social  control  and  deviance,  alienation 
and  anomie,  social  structure  and  function,  social  bases  of  knowledge  and  belief,  and 
social  conflict  and  change. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0331     Sociology  of  Power 

The  nature  of  power;  power  on  the  national  level  in  the  United  States;  alternative  theo- 
retical approaches;  the  historical  origins  of  several  of  these  theories. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0332     Sociology  of  Popular  Arts 

Components  of  entertainment  including  paperback  and  magazine  fiction,  movies,  theate 
and  popular  music;  the  audiences,  content,  performers,  managers  and  owners. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0333     Community  Organization  in  the  Arts 

A  case  study  approach,  including  field  work  in  a  laboratory  community,  analyzing  com 
munity  structure  in  the  arts  on  the  local  level.  The  social  forces  in  the  local  arts  counci 
movement;  the  amateur  and  semi-professional  arts  groups  in  fine,  performing,  anc 
decorative  arts;  the  community  concert  society;  social  correlates  to  local  participation 
home  arts. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0334     Comparative  Social  Analysis 

Comparative  sociological  schemes;  the  analytical  blocks  of  total  society:  kinship,  famil 
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and  marriage;  policy  and  bureaucracy;  social  stratification  and  mobility;  industrialization 
and  urbanization;  belief  systems  and  value  orientations. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0341     Sociology  of  Poverty  and  Welfare 

Poverty  and  welfare  institutions  as  social  phenomena;  the  meaning  of  poverty;  absolute 
and  relative  deprivation;  the  functions  of  social  v^elfare  institutions. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0401     Social  Structure  of  American  Society 

Empirical  materials  on  social  structure;  inter-institutional   relations  as  the  form  of  the 
broad,  general  structure  of  American  society. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0403     Sociology  of  Knowledge 

The  social  origins  of  anything  considered  to  be  knowledge  in  a  given  social  environment. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0404     Sociology  of  Religion 

The  social  bases  of  religious  belief  and  activity;  religious  movements,  denomination- 
alism,  sectarianism,  secularization,  pluralism,  the  social   bases  o^  belief  and  unbelief, 
and  cross-cultural  and  historical  comparisons. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0405     Deviance  and  Social  Control 

Various  theoretical  perspectives  on  human  deviance:  the  inter-action  of  the  forces  of 
social  control  and  "deviant"  behavior. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0407     Sociology  of  Mass  Media 

The  social  aspects  of  the  organization  and  functioning  of  television,  radio,  press,  maga- 
zines, film  and  other  media.   The  media  in  social  control,  in  information  and  other  com- 
munication, and  as  forces  influencing  behavior. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0410     Social  Action  Practicum 

Students,  individually  or  in  groups,  design   and   implement  field   research  and  activity 
with  an  explicit,  culturally  defined  objective,  as  an  exercise  in  "applied  sociology." 
3  semester  hours 

2208-041 1     Selected  Topics  in  Sociological  Theory 

The  area  to  be  covered  is  chosen  by  the  instructor  each  semester.   The  course  may  be 
selected  more  than  once  with  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0412     Selected  Topics  in  Sociological  Research  Methods 

The  area  to  be  covered  is  chosen  by  the  instructor  each  semester.   The  course  may  be 
selected  more  than  once  with  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0413     Selected  Topics  in  Institutional  Processes 

The  area  to  be  covered  is  chosen  by  the  instructor  each  semester.   The  course  may  be 
selected  more  than  once  with  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0414     Selected  Topics  in  Applied  Sociology 

The  area  to  be  covered  is  chosen  by  the  instructor  each  semester.   The  course  may  be 
selected  more  than  once  with  approval. 
3  semester  hours 
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FACULTY   AND   ADMINISTRATION — 1972-1973 


HUBERTA     D.     ALCARO,     Instructor    of 
Home   Economics 

B.A.,  Western  Washington  State  Col- 
lege; M.S.,   Purdue   University 

DAVID   N.   ALLOWAY,   Professor  of   So- 
ciology 

A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

GASTON     R.    ALVARO,    Counselor,    Bi- 
lingual  Program 

D.P.L.,  Havana  University;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College 

EDWARD  J.   AMBRY,   Professor  of   Edu- 
cation, and  Director,  New  Jersey  State 
Council  for  Environmental   Education 
B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  New 
York  University;   Ph.D.,   Southern   Illi- 
nois University 

SHAHLA  ANAND,  Assistant  Professor  of 

English 

B.A.,D.T.,  Lucknow  University  (Isabella 
Thoburn  College);  M.A.,  Agra  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Columbia  University 

CLARENCE    O.    ANDERSON,    Assistant 
Director  of  Athletics,  and  Football  and 
Baseball   Coach 
A.B.,  Colgate  University 

PHILIP    H.    ANDERSON,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.S.,M.A.,    University    of    Notre    Dame; 
M.S.,   Purdue    University 

OCTAVIO     R.     ARMAND,     Instructor     of 
Spanish 
BA.,M.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

HENRY   ARNAU,    Assistant    Professor   of 
French  and  Spanish 
B.A.,M.A.,  Columbia  University 

MARY  ARNY,  Associate  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology 

B.S.,  Douglass  College;  M.Sc,  Rutgers, 
the   State   University 

EDWARD  ARONOW,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Queens  College,  CUNY;  M.A., 
Fordham   University 

RAYMOND   J.    AST,   Administrator-Adult 
Continuing   Education   Center 
B.S.,M.S.,     State     University     of     New 
York 


HARVEY  L  ASTERITA,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of   Biology 

B.A.,    St.     Peters    College;    M.S., Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

JOSEPH   S.  ATTANASIO,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Communication  Sciences  and 
Disorders 
B.A.,M.A.,   Montclair  State  College 

HANI    Y.    AWADALLAH,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor II  of  Chemistry 
B.Sc,  Cairo  University;  M.Sc,  Bowling 
Green   State   University 

SALLY  B.  AYREY,  Assistant  Registrar 
B.S.L.,     Georgetown     University;     M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

IRWIN  J.  BADIN,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.,  Long  Island  University;  Ph.D.,  New 
York   University 

ROBERT  BAKER,  Instructor  of  Education 
A.B.,  Lycoming  College;  M.Ed.,  Hunter 
College 

HARRY    BALFE,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Political    Science 
B.A.,    Trinity    College;    M.A.,    American 

University;    J.D.,    Catholic    University 

Law  School 

HOWARD  R.  BALLWANZ,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Geography 
B.S.,M.S.  in  Ed.,  Northern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity 

JOAN  S.  BAKUM,  Coordinator  of  Hous- 
ing Programs,  and  Director-Chapin  Hall 
B.A.,M.A.,   Montclair  State  College 

CLARA  L.  BARBEITO,  Assistant  Profes- 
of  Spanish 

Dr.  en   Filosofia  y  Letras,  Havana  Uni- 
versity 

ELAINE  A.  BARDEN,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Communication  Sciences  and  Dis- 
orders 

B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.A.,  Seton 
Hall  University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

CHARLES       BARGERSTOCK,       Director 
Career    Planning    and    Placement 
B.S.,  Juniata  College;  M.A.,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity 


RICHARD  J.  BARKER,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  History,  and  Professor  of 
History 

B.A.,  University  of  Rochester;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

PETER   G.   BARNET,  Assistant   Professor 
of   Fine  Arts 
B.S.,M.S.,    New   York    University 

JEANNINE  A.  BARRETT,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor  of   English 

B.A.,  Tennessee  State  University;  M.A., 
New  York   University 

MARDEN  BATE,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music 

B.M.,  Manhattan  School  of  Music;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

WILLIAM  M.  BATKAY,  Instructor  of  Po- 
litical Science 

B.A.,  Fordham  University;  M. A., Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

ITALO  BATTISTA,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish  and  Italian 

B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York; 
M.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

ROBERT  BAYLOR,  Administrative  Assist- 
ant,  Business   Office 
B.S.,     Maryland     State     College;     M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

'ruth  M.  beach.  Acquisitions  Librarian, 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence 

B.A.  Cedar  Crest  College;  B.L.S.,  Mc- 
Gill    University 

PjOHN  R.  beard.  Director  of  the  Library, 
and   Processor  of   Library  Science 
B.A.,     University    of    British     Columbia; 

B.L.S.,   University   of  Toronto;    D.L.S., 

Columbia   University 

CATHERINE  A.  BECKER,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology 

B.A.,M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ph.D.,   New  York   University 

JOSEPH  F.  BECKER,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry 

B.A.,  Harvard  University;  M.Ed.,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware;  M.A.,Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia  University 

MURIEL  R.  BECKER,  Assistant  Professor 
of   English 
B.A.,    Hunter   College;    M.A.,    Montclair 

State    College;    M.L.S.,    Rutgers,    the 

State  University 
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ROBERT     R.     BECKWITH,     Professor     of 
American  History 

B.A.,    Montclair   State    University;    M.A.. 
Ph.D.,    Columbia    University 

JOHN    T.    BELL,    Assistant    Professor    of 
History 
B.A.,M.A.,    Montclair    State    College 

LAURENCE  BELLAGAMBA.  Professor  of 
Education 

B.S.,M.A.,    New   York    University;    Ed.D., 
Columbia   University 

MURRAY    L.    BERKOWITZ,    Instructor   of 
Distributive   Education 
B.B.A.,    Pace    College;    M.B.A.,    Baruch 
College 

WILLIAM    S.    BERLIN,    Instructor    of    Po- 
litical  Science 

B.A.,    Brooklyn    College;    M.A.,    George 
Washington   University 

ANNETTE     C.     BERMAN,     Instructor     of 
Psychology 
B.A.,M.A.,    Hunter    College 

GEORGE  BERNSTEIN,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Education 

B.A.,     Rutgers,     the     State     University; 
M.A.,   Columbia   University 

JOAN    D.   BERNSTEIN,  Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  Home  Economics 
B.A.,   Queens  College;   M.A.,   Columbia 
University 

FREDERICKA    B.    BERTI,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Communication  Sciences  and 
Disorders 
B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York 

DORIS  B.  BIANCHI.  Instructor  of  Speech 
and  Theater 

B.S.,     Syracuse    University:     M.A.,    Co- 
lumbia  University 

RUTH     BLANCHE,     Instructor    of    Health 
Professions 

R.N.,   Monmouth    Medical   Center;   B.A.. 
M.A..    Seton    Hall 

LAWTON    W.    BLANTON.    Dean    of    Stu- 
dents  and   Associate   Professor  of   Ed- 
ucation 
B.S.,M.A.,    University    of    Florida 

RONALD     BLEVINS,     Assistant     Director 
Student  Activities 

B.A.,    San    Diego    State    College;    M.A., 
Montclair  State   College 
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CAROLYN   E.   BOCK,  Chairman,   Depart- 
ment   of    Classics     and     Professor     of 
Latin 
B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  College; 

M.A.,     Vanderbilt     University;     Ph.D., 

University    of    Michigan 

VINCENZO    Z.    BOLLETTINO,    Assistant 
Professor    of    Spanish    and    Italian 
B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;   M.A., 
Ph.D.,    Rutgers,   the    State    University 

BERTRAND  P.  BOUCHER,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Geography  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Geography 
B.A.,M.A.,    Colorado    University 

ANTHONY  J.   BOVE,   Instructor  of  Span- 
ish 

B.A.,  Long  Island  University;  M.A.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

SUSIE  B.  BOYCE,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 
B.A.,    Florida    State    University;    M.A.T., 

Tulane     University;     Ed.D.,     Rutgers, 

the  State  University 

EDWARD   A.   BOYNO,   Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  St.  Peter's  College;  M.S.,  Rutgers, 
the    State    University 

GEORGE  E.  BRANTL,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of   Philosophy   and    Religion,   and 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,    M.A.,Ph.L.,    Woodstock    College; 
M.A.,  Fordham;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

ROBERTA     C.     BRAUSE,     Instructor     of 
Home   Economics 
B.S.,M.S.,  Hunter  College 

MARY   E.   BREDEMEIER,   Associate    Pro- 
fessor of  Education 

B.S.,  Madison  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

CARL  E.   BREDLAN,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.A., M.S., Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  Uni- 
versity 

GEORGE    C.     BRETHERTON,    Assistant 
Professor  of  History 
B.S.,M.A.,  Columbia  University 

BUTLER     E.     BREWTON,     Instructor     of 
English 

B.A.,  Benedict  College;  M.A.,  Montclair 
State    College 


THOMAS    W.    BRIDGES,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy 
B.A.,   New  York   University;   M. A., Ph.D., 
Columbia   University 

KENNETH  H.  BROOK,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Anthropology 
B.A.,M.A.,    Hunter   College 

DANIEL     BROWER,     Professor    of     Psy- 
chology 

B.A.,M.A.,Ph.D.,    New    York    University; 
Diplomat    in    Clinical    Psychology 

CONSTANCE    D.    BROWN,    Instructor   of 
Home  Economics 

B.S.,   Hampton    Institute;    M.S.,   Howard 
University 

MARTIN   BROWN,   Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy 
B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A. 

Columbia   University;   Ed.D.,    Rutgers, 

the  State  University 

JANE  M.  BROWNE,  Assistant  Director  of 
Adult  Education  Resource  Center 
B.A.,    Knoxville    College;    M.A.,    Univer- 
sity of  Chicago 

ROBERT    A.    BROWNING,    Instructor    of 
Industrial   Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,   State   University  of  New  York   at 
Oswego;    M.A.,    Columbia    University 

JOSEPH  F.  BRUNNER,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of   Education 

B.A.,M.A.    Jersey    City    State    College; 
Ed.D.,   University  of  Massachusetts 

LEONARD    J.    BUCHNER,    Professor    of 
Psychology 

B.A.,    Montclair    State    College;    Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

ALAN  L.  BUECHLER,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions 

B.A.,   Gettysburg    College;    M.Ed.,    Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

MAXINE  R.   BULLARD,  Associate  Regis- 
trar 
B.A.,  Vassar  College 

MARSHALL   A.    BUTLER,    Registrar 
B.S.,   Newark   State   Teachers   College; 
M.A.,   Montclair  State  College 

MAURICE    CAGNON,    Associate    Profes- 
sor of  French 
B.A.,    Providence    College;    M.A.,    Mid- 

dlebury  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Pennsylvania 


VINCENT    R.     CALABRESE,    Vice-Presi- 
dent,  Business  and   Finance 
B.S.,     Rider    College,     M.Ed.,     Rutgers, 
the  State   University 

GERARD     L.     CARACCIOLO,     Assistant 
Professor  of   Communication    Sciences 
and    Disorders 
B.A.,M.A.,    Montclair    State    College 

DIANE  M.  CARLSON,  Alumni   Director 
B.A.,    Denison    University 

MAUREEN  A.  CARR,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Music 

B.A.,  Marywood  College;  M.F.A.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconson 

THOMAS    F.    CARROLL,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.S.,    M.A.T.,    Tulane    University;    M.A., 
Rutgers,  the  State   University 

R.  LOGAN  CARSON,  instructor  of  Re- 
ligion 

B.A.,  Shaw  University;  B.D.,  Hartford 
Seminary  Foundation;  M.  Theology, 
Louisville    Presbyterian    Seminary 

MARSHALL  G.  CASSADY,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,    Otterbein    College;    M.A.,    Ph.D., 
Kent  State   University 

ANNE  C.  CASTENS,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion 

B.A.,M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

WARREN  S.  CEURVELS,  Director,  Na- 
tional Multimedia  Center  for  Adult 
Basic  Education 

B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

MARYANN  CHACH,  Librarian 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.L.S.,  Co- 
lumbia  University 

WINCHUNG    A.    CHAI,    Associate    Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.A.   Wittenberg    University;   M.S.,    New 

York     University;     Ph.D.,     Polytechnic 

Institute  of  Brooklyn 

I    M.  ANNE  CHAPMAN,  Associate   Profes- 
sor of  Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art; 
M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

i    BARBARA   CHASIN,   Assistant   Professor 
of  Sociology 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  Ph.D., 
University   of   Iowa 
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CHUANYU  E.  CHEN,  Associate  Professor 
of  Business  Administration 
B.S.,   National  Taiwan   University;   M.A., 

Columbia  University;  Ph.D  ,  New  York 

University 

SHELDON  J.  CHEUSE,  Librarian 

B.A.,M.L.S.,  Rutgers,  the  State  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Uni- 
versity 

ARTHUR  H.  CHRISTMANN,  Professor  of 

Music 

Dip.  and  Post  Graduate  Dip..  Juilliard 
School  of  Music;  B.S.,M.A.,  Columbia 
University;  S.M.D..  Union  Theological 
Seminary 

CARMEN   L.  CICERO,   Instructor  of  Fine 
Arts 
B.S.,  Newark  State  College 

ROBERT   A.    CICERONE,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 
B.A.,     Upsala    College;     M.A.,    Temple 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maine 

DOROTHY    K.    CINOUEMANI,    Instructor 
of  Anthropology 
B.A.,   University  of  New  Mexico 

PAUL  C.  CLIFFORD,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics 
B.A.,M.A.,   Columbia   University 

ALDEN   C.   CODER,   Professor   of   Health 
and  Physical  Education 
B.A.,    Juniata    College;    M.Ed.,    Univer- 
versity    of    Pittsburgh;    Ed.D.,    Boston 
University 

PHILIP  S.  COHEN,  Dean,  School  of  So- 
cial and  Behavioral  Sciences,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  History 

B.S.,M.A.,Ph.D.,  New  York  University, 
Degree  Superieur,  University  of  Paris 

MILAGRAS    COLLAZO,    Co-director,    Bi- 
lingual Program  and  Weekend  College 
B.A.,    Inter-American    University;    M.A.. 
Columbia  University 

BRENDA  M.  COOPER.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor  of   Music 

B.S.,  Western  Reserve  University;  Dip., 
Juilliard  Graduate  School  of  Music; 
M.A.,    Columbia    University 

FRANCESCO  CORDASCO.  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Columbia  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
New  York  University 
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JAMES  W.  COTTINGHAM,  Executive  As- 
sistant to  the  President 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

MARY    COX,    Assistant    Director,     Resi- 
dence Students 
B.A.,  San  Diego  State  College 

LARRY  D.  CRIBBEN,  Assistant  Professor 

of    Biology 

B.S.,  Rio  Grande  College;  M.N.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma;  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
University 

VIRGINIA  A.  GROSSMAN,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Boston    University;    M.A.,    Colum- 
bia   University 

WILLIAM  A.  CUFF,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education 

B.A.,  Adelphi  University;  M.A.,  George 
Washington  University 

JOHN  CZERKOWICZ,  Instructor  of  Fine 
Arts 

B.F.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Nev\^  Mexico; 
M.F.A.,   Rutgers,  the  State  University 

GERT  L.  DANIELS,  Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.,   M.A.,   University  of  Texas;   Ed.D., 
Columbia    University 

MYRNA  A.  DANZIG,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.A.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.T.,  Rad- 
cliffe  College 

PAULA  DANZIGER,  Academic  Advisor 
—  Educational  Opportunity  Fund 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

MICHAEL  S.  DAVIDSON,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Health  Professions 
B.A.,    Brown    University;     M.A.,     M.Ed., 
Columbia  University 

EARL  C.  DAVIS,  Professor  of  Psychology 

and  Guidance 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania; M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvan- 
ia; Ph.D.,  Nevj  York  University 

RICHARD   R.    DAVIS,   Administrative   As- 
sistant to  the  President 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

ROBERT  deCASTRO,  Assistant  Director, 
New  Jersey  Center  for  Economic  Edu- 
cation 

B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Rut- 
gers,  the    State    University;    M.A.,    Pur- 
due University 


JOHN    F.    DIGLIO,    Coordinator,    Audio- 
Visual  Center 

B.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College;   M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

LEON  de  LEEUW,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 
B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

WILLIAM   C.    DELL,   Associate   Professor 
of  English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

ANDREW   DEMETROPOULOS,   Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.,     Rutgers,     the     State     University; 
M.A.,  M.S.,  New  York  University 

MARY     A.     DERENGOWSKI,     Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics/Geoscience 
B.A.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

JEROME  G.  DeROSA,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of   Health   and    Physical    Education 
B.S.,    Panzer    College;    M.A.,    Montclair 
State  College 

VINCENT    DeSANCTIS,    Director,    HEW 
Region   II,  Adult  Continuing    Education 
Staff  Development  Project 
B.A.,     Paterson     State     College;     M.A., 
Montclair  State  College;  £d.D.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

DOMENICA  DESIDERIOSCIOLI,  Instruc- 
tor of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brooklyn  College 

THOMAS  F.  DEVLIN,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  LaSalle  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The 
Catholic  University  of  America 

FLORENCE   T.    DICK,    Director,    Affirma- 
tive Action  Program 

B.A.,  Morgan  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

ALEX  DIEZ,   Project  Specialist-Bilingual 
Program 

B.A.,  Institute  de  Marianao;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

WILLIAM     P.     DIOGUARDI,    Director    of 
Athletics,    and    Associate    Professor   of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

RALPH    A.    DiPIETRO,   Assistant    Profes- 
sor of  Business  Administration 
B.B.A.,   M.B.A.,  City  University  of  New 
York;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 


STEPHEN   D.  DOBISH,  Associate  Regis- 
trar 

B.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College;  M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

JOHN   A.   DONORUMA,    Project  Special- 
ist—Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College 

PETER  DONOVAN,  Counselor,  School  of 
Humanities 

B.A.,  Canisius  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

ROBERT    F.    DORNER,    Instructor    of    In- 
dustrial Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,     Trenton     State     College;     M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

RICHARD  D.  DRAPER,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Kalamazoo  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University 

^PATRICIA  E.  DUANE,  Acquisitions  Li- 
brarian, and  Assistant  Professor  of  Li- 
brary Science 

B.A.,  Marywood  College;  M.L.S.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

WALTER   R.   DURYEA,   Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 
B.A.,     Rutgers,     the     State     University; 

M.A.,      University      of      Connecticut; 

Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

ARTHUR  W.  EARL,  Professor  of  Industri- 
al Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,     Newark     State     College;     M.A., 
Montclair   State   College;    Ed.D.,   Co- 
lumbia University 

STEPHEN  C.  EARLEY,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish 

B.A.,  Lebanon  Valley  College;  M.A., 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Geneva 

DANNIS   B.   EATON,   Assistant  Professor 
of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,    Ball    State    University;    M.A.,    Co- 
lumbia University 

SANDRA  M.  EISENSTEIN,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  M.A.,  Hunter 
College 

HOUSTON    G.    ELAM,    Dean,    School    of 
Professional    Arts    and    Sciences,    and 
Professor  of  Business  Administration 
B.S.,   M.S.,    Pennsylvania   State    Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
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JOANNE      ENGELBERT,      Instructor      of 
Spanish 

B.A.,   Adelphi    University;    M.A.,   Middle- 
bury  College 

ROSWELL     H.     EWART,     Assistant     Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry 

Ch.E.,   Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois 

HENRY   O.    EVJEN,    Associate    Professor 
of  Business  Administration 
B.A.,  Wittenberg  University:  M.A.,  Ohio 
State   University;  Ph.D.,  Western   Re- 
serve University 

MARGARET  FALCONE,  Project  Special- 
ist—Adult Education 

B.S.,   Seton    Hall    University;    M.S.,   City 
College  of  New  York 

FRANK    C.    ERDMAN,    Counselor,    Evlau- 
ator— Evening  Division 
B.S.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 

ANN  W.  FALES,  Project  Specialist-Adult 
Education 

B.A.,    University    of    Washington;    M.A., 
University  of  Chicago 

EMMA    FANTONE,    Director,    Film    Infor- 
mation   Exchange,    and    Associate    Pro- 
fessor of  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

LLOYD  L.  FEINSTEIN,  Director,  Acquisi- 
tion and  Marketing  Sales  Units  at  Adult 
Continuing  Education  Center 
B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

HENRY  M.  FERRIS,  Associate  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.A.,    Syracuse    University;    M.A.,    New 
York  University 

JOHN   A.   FIGOLA,    Instructor   of   Speech 
and  Theater 

B.S.Ed.,       California       State       College; 
M.F.A.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

VICTORIA  FILAS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Science 
B.A..  M.A..  Montclair  State  College 

JOAN    FISCHER.    Director.   Adult   Educa- 
tion Resource  Center 
B.A.,     Montclair    State    College;     M.A., 
Seton  Hall  University 

JOSEPH  T.  FLAGG,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion 

B.A.,     M.A.,     Montclair    State    College: 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 
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WOLFGANG    B.    FLEISCHMANN,    Dean, 
School  of  Humanities,  and  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature 
B.A.,    St.   John's   College;    M.A.,   Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chap- 
el Hill 

EVA  M.  FLEISCHNER,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Religion 

B.A.,  Radcliffe  College;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame;  Ph.D.,  Marquette 
University 

SUZANNE  M.  FLETCHER,  Director,  Com- 
munity Development  Center 
B.S.,   Spring   Hill   College;   M.A.,   Seton 
Hall  University 

M.  ELAINE  FLINT,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 
B.A.,     Western      Kentucky     University; 

M.S.,     Southern     Illinois     University; 

Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

HAROLD   D.   FLINT,  Assistant   Professor 
of  Economics 

B.A.,  Western  Kentucky  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity 

LOIS  G.  FLOYD,  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  Texas  Christian    University,   M.A., 
University  of  Texas;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

ROLAND  R.  FLYNN,  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Brown  University 

DAVID  S.  FOGG,  Assistant  Coordinator, 
Media  and  Technology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

DANIEL  C.  FOSS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology 
B.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

L.  HOWARD   FOX,   Professor  of  Speech 
B.A.,    Temple    University;    M.A.,    North- 
western  University;   Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

RICHARD  W.  FRANKE,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Anthropology 
B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

MARIE  M.  FRAZEE,  Counselor,  School  of 
Mathematics  and  Science,  and  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,    M.A.,    Montclair    State    College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 


M.  HERBERT  FREEMAN,  Dean  of  Grad- 
uate   Studies,    and    Professor    of    Busi- 
ness Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

MARK  J.  FRIEDMAN,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Colgate  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University 

NEAL  J.  FRIEDMAN,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

M.  PATRICIA  FRIES,  Evaluator,  Office  of 
the     Registrar 

B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.  Mont- 
clair State  College 

PAUL  E.  FROEHLICH,  Professor  of  Bus- 
iness Studies 

B.A.,  B.D.,  Anderson  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ed.D.,  New  York 
University 

NORMAN  H.  FULTON,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Spanish/Italian,  and  Professor 
of  Spanish 

B.A.,  Central  Missouri  State  College; 
Ed.M.,  University  of  Rochester;  Li- 
centiate,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Madrid 

GROVER  C.  FURR,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  McGill  University;  M.A.,  Princeton 
University 

JOAN    G.    GAENG,   Associate    Professor 
o^  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

ANDREW  R.  GALLOPO,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  Brown  University 

MARGARITA  GARCIA,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

EVELYN     P.     GARFIELD,     Instructor     of 

Spanish 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A., 
Washnigton  University  (MO);  Ph.D., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

ROBERT  GARFUNKEL,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.A.,     Rutgers,     the     State     University; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  University 
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VICTOR    C.    GARIBALDI,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 
B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A., 

New   York    University;    M.S.,    Yeshiva 

University 

VLADIMIR  L.  GARIK,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh; Ph.D.,  University  of  Connec- 
ticut 

JOHN  W.  GARTLEY,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,     M.A.,    West    Virginia    University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

IRWIN  H.  GAWLEYj  Jr.,  Dean,  School  of 
Mathematics  and  Science,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

ELIZABETH  M.  GEISS,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

ABRAHAM  GELFOND,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.S.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

OLIVER  S.  GELSTON,  Intructor  of  Physi- 
cal Education 

B.S.,  Panzer  College;  M.A.,  Montclair 
State  College 

HERBERT  M.  GESNER,  Instructor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Yale  University;  M.F.A.,  School 
of  Art  and  Architecture 

ELSIE  O.  GIBSON,  Library  Science  Co- 
ordinator,   and    Assistant    Professor    of 
Library  Science 
B.A.,    Syracuse    University;    M.A.,    Rad- 

cliffe    College;    M.L.S.,    Rutgers,    the 

State  University 

ROBERT    GIORDANO,    Assistant    Direc- 
tor, Resident  Students 
A.A.,  St.  Charles  College;  B.A.,   King's 
College;    M.A.,    Montclair    State    Col- 
lege 


JOHN    L.    GIRT,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Music 

B.F.A.,  M.F.A.,  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity 


ROBERT   M.   CLICK,   Assistant   Professor 
of  French 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.A., 
Middlebury  College 

NANCY    GOLDRING,    Instructor    of    Fine 
Arts 

B.A..  Smith  College;  M.A..  New  York 
University 

OPHELIA   D.   GONA,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Biology 

B.S.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  M.S., 
Yeshiva  University;  M.A.,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York 

HARRISON   GOODALL,   Instructor  of   In- 
dustrial Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;   M.A.,  Ball 
State  University 

ROBERT  GOODKIN,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Allegheny  College;  M.S..  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University 

LAURA  K.  GORDON,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology 
B.A.,     University     of     Michigan;     M.A., 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 

Brook 

ROBERT    G.    GORDON,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  English 

B.A.,  Colgate  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

ALFRED  H.  GORMAN,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

CARL    GOTTSCHALL,    Assistant    Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York;  J.D., 
New  York  University;  M.S.,  Yeshiva 
University 

JOSEPH    A.    GRECO,    Associate    Profes- 
sor of  Business  Administration 
B.B.A..    St.    John's    University;    M.B.A.. 

Ph.D.,    New    York    University;    C.P.A., 

State  of  New  York 

HOWARD    GREENBLATT,    Instructor    of 
Music 

B.A.,  Oueens  College;  M.A.,  Hofstra 
University 
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GERTRUDE    T.    GREENBERG,    Assistant 
Curriculum     Laboratory     Librarian,    and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

MARTIN  L  GREENWALD,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and 
Technology 

B.S.,  B.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University; 
M.S.,  City  College  of  New  York 

DONALD  B.  GREGG,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,    M.A.,    Montclair    State    College; 
Ed.D.,  Lehigh  University 

RICHARD  A.  GREY,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,     Winston-Salem     State     College; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

MICHAEL  F.  GRIECO,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English 

B.A.,    Montclair    State    College;    M.A., 
Columbia  University 

SHIRLEY  GRILL,  Director,  Residence 
Hall 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A., 
New  York  University 

ELEANOR  GRUPSMITH,  Project  Special- 
ist-Adult Education 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.S.,  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity 

GEORGE  H.  GUGEL,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Hartwick  College;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Oneonta 

LOIS   J.    GUTHRIE,   Associate    Professor 
of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,    West    Virginia    University;    M.S., 
Purdue  University 

HOWARD  L.  HAAS,  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness Studies 

B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.S.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

RONALD  F.  HAAS,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Seton  Hall  University;  Ed.D., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

KATHARINE  B.  HALL,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,    M.S.,    University    of    Tennessee; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 


BLANCHE  W.  HALLER,  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  Library,  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Library  Science 
B.A.,    Brooklyn    College;    B.S.    in    L.S., 
Columbia  University 

I  MAD  E.  HAMDEN,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics 

B.S.,  M.A.T.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Uni- 
versity 

LAWRENCE   B.   HAMEL,   Associate   Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  and  Education 
B.A.,  Ph.D.,  St.  John's  University;  M.A., 
Boston  University 

CHARLES  L.  HAMILTON,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology 

B.A.,  Lehigh  University;  M.A.,  Dart- 
mouth College;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute 

lONA  ELAINE  HAND,  Coordinator,  Adult 
Education  for  Aging 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Trenton  State  College 

FRANK  B.  HANSON,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University 

JAMES    E.    HARRIS,    Assistant    Dean    of 
Students 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

/SELMA  S.  HARRIS,  Reference  Librarian, 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence 

B.B.A.,  Woodbury  College;  B.A.,  Mex- 
ico City  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

WALTER  S.  HAUCK,  JR.,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Adult  Education  Resource  Center 
B.S.,  Kansas  State  University;  M.i.L.R., 
Cornell     University;     M.A.,     Montclair 
State  College 
HERBERT  J.   HAUER,   Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 
EDWARD  J.  HAUPT,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A.E.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

RUSSELL  HAYTON,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music  I 

B.Mus.,   Chicago   Conservatory;   B.Mus.l 

in    Ed.,    Roosevelt    College;    M.S.M.,! 

Union  Theological  Seminary 


CLAIRE  HEALEY,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

B.S.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.. 
Columbia  University 

JOSEPH  C.  HECHT,  Professor  of  Distri- 
butive Education 

B.S.,  Long  Island  University;  M.A., 
Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

SAMUEL    M.    HEFT,    Assistant    Professor 

of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Car- 
olina at  Chapel  Hill 

MARY  HELLMAN,  Coordinator  of  Refer- 
ence   Services,    and    Assistant    Profes- 
sor of  Library  Science 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

WALTER  L.  HEILBRONNER,  Vice  Presi- 
ident  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Profes- 
sor of  German 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan 

GEORGE  D.  HEISS,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
Ed.M.,  University  of  Maryland;  Ed.D., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

WARREN    E.    HEISS,    Associate    Profes- 
sor   of    Communication    Sciences    and 
Disorders 
B.S.,     Pennsylvania    State     University; 

M.A.,     Jersey     City     State     College; 

Ed.D.,  Yeshiva  University 

3ARRY  HENNIS,   Director  of  Intramurals 
B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Bridgeport 

THERESE    M.    HERMAN,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 
•    B.A.,  New  York   University;  Ph.D.,  New 
School  for  Social  Research 

SOPHIA    G.    HINSHALWOOD.    Assistant 
Professor  of  Geography 
B.A.,  Central  College;   M.A.,   University 
of  Georgia 

MFRED  D.  HOADLEY,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Delaware;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

•ROBERT  I.  HIRST,  Librarian 

j    B.A.,  B.L.S.,  University  of  Toronto 
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RICHARD  H.  HODSON,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Physics 

B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

HARRY  H.  HOITSMA,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Health   Professions,  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Health  and   Physical 
Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

GEORGE  A.  HORN,  Associate  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Albright  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University 

ELIZABETH  HORVATH,  Librarian 

Diploma  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Budapest;  M.L.S.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

GILBERT  O.   HOURTOULE,   Professor  of 
Political  Science 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University 

JUANITA    HUDSON,   Assistant    Professor 
of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.M.,  Colum- 
bia University 

JOHNG   E.   HWANG,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Spanish 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oregon 

LEON    HYMAN,    Associate    Professor    of 
Music 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.S.,  Julliard 
School  of  Music 

JERRY  T.  ICE,  Assistant  Director  of  Grad- 
uate Studies 

B.A.,  Salem  College:  M.A.,  Montclair 
State  College 

CURTIS  M.  JACKSON.  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  Educational  Opportunity  Fund 
B.A.,   Newark  State  College;   M.A.,  Se- 
ton  Hall  University 

BARRY  D.  JACOBS,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.. 
Harvard  University 

RITA  JACOBS,  Instructor  of  English 
B.A.,  Oueens  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania 
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JULIAN  F.  JAFFE,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A., 
University  of  Cincinnati;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University 

VINCENT    J.    JENNINGS,    Reference    Li- 
brarian 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Fordham  University;  M.L.S., 
Pratt  Institute 

EDWARD  W.  JOHNSON,  Chairman,   De- 
partment of  Political  Science,  and  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Political  Science 
B.A.,     Rutgers,     the     State     University; 
M.A.,    New    School    for    Social     Re- 
search; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

REUBEN  JOHNSON,  Director,  Education- 
al Opportunity  Programs 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

STEPHEN   M.  JOHNSON,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy/Religion 
B.A.,    Spring    Hill    College;    M.A.,    Mar- 
quette  University;   M.Phil.,   Yale    Uni- 
versity 

PERCY  E.  JOHNSTON,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English 

B.A.,  Howard  University;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

DELFORD  A.  JONES,  Assistant  Director 
of  Admissions 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

BERNARD  KAHN,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

KENNETH   KALMANSON,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York 

ABRAHAM  S.  KAMPF,  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A  ,  Ph.D., 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

ROSALYN  T.   KANE,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Biology 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.S.,  New  York 
University 

HARVEY  M.   KAPLAN,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Business  Administration 
B.S.,  J.D.,  New  York  University;  C.P.A., 
State  of  New  York,  State  of  Colorado 


ROY  KATO,  Assistant  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics 

B.S.,  Colorado  School  of  Mines;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search 

JAMES    P.    KEENAN,    III,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

FRANK   S.    KELLAND,   Assistant    Profes- 
sor of  Geography 

B.Ed.,  Keene  State  College;  M.A.,  Clark 
University 

ELIZABETH  P.  KELLEY,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Maryville  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University;  Professional  Diploma,  Co- 
lumbia University 

DAVID  H.  KELLY,  Professor  of  Classics 
B.A.,    Catholic    University    of    America; 
M.A.,    Ph.D.,    University    of    Pennsyl- 
vania 

LAWRENCE    B.    KENYON,    Professor    of 

Education 

B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  North- 
western University;  Ed.D.,  University 
of  Colorado 

WILLIAM  J.   KERVICK,   Director  of  Bus 
iness  Services 
B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

LEE  C.  KHANNA,  Assistant  Professor  a 
English 

B.A.,  Denison  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Columbia  University 

DORIS    E.    KIBBE,   Assistant   Professor 
of  Latin 

M.A.,  McGill  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer 
sity  of  Vermont 

BYONG-SUH  KIM,  Chairman,  Depart 
ment  of  Sociology,  and  Associate  Pro 
fessor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Florida  Presbyterian  College 
M.Th.,  Princeton  Theological  Semin 
ary;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University  \ 

GEORGE  G.  KING,  Special  Assistant  i' 
the  President  for  Program  Dvelopmenj 
Director,  Office  of  Special  and  Experi 
mental  Programs,  and  Professor  of  Ed 
ucation 

A. A.,  Monmouth  College;  B.A.,  M.A 
Montclair  State  College;  Ed.D.,  Rul! 
gers,  the  State  University 
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GILBERT  KLAJMAN,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Brandeis 
University 

HARRIET   E.    KLEIN,   Assistant  Professor 
of  Anthropology 
B.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

ROBERT  KLEIN,  Instructor  of  Education 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

HELENE  KLIBBE,  Chairman,  Department 
of  French,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
French 

License  en  Lettres,  Sorbonne  Univer- 
site  de  Paris;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity 

JOSEPH   D.   KLOZA,   Director  of  Interna- 
tional   and    OffCampus    Learning    Pro- 
grams 
B.A.,  M.A..  Montclair  State  College 

MATHILDA   S.    KNECHT,   Chairman,    De- 
partment  of    Linguistics,    and   Assistant 
Professor  of  Linguistics 
B.A.,     Montclair    State    College;     M.A., 
Columbia  University 

MARK  A.  KOPPEL,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A..  Columbia  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University 

KAROLYNN  KNAUF,  Project  Specialist 
—Home  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.S., 
Iowa  State  University 

PAUL  F.  KNUDSON,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Music 

B.A..  Harvard  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

LEAH  K.  KODITSCHEK,  Professor  of 
Biology 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Oberlin 
College;  Ph.D  ,  Rutgers,  the  State 
University 

WILLIAM  G.  KOELLNER,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

WALTER   E.   KOPS,   Associate   Professor 
of  History  and   Social   Studies   Educa- 
tion 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

STEPHEN  W.  KOWALSKI,  Professor  of 
Science 

B.S.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 


LUDWIK   KOWALSKI.  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment  of   Physics   Geoscience,   and    As- 
sociate Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.,  M.S..  Polytechnic  Institute  of  War- 
saw: Ph.D.,  University  of  Paris 

DORIS  R.  KRAEMER,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
M.A.  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Ye- 
shiva  University 

SIDNEY  J.  KRONISH.  Professor  of  -Econ- 
omics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D., 
New  School  of  Social  Research 

JANE  KRUMACHER,  Associate  Profes- 
sor o^  Psychology 

B.S.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
M.A.,  Ed.D..  New  York  University 

S.    MARIE    KUHNEN,    Chairman.    Depart- 
ment of  Biology,   and   Professor  of   Bi- 
ology 
B.A..     Montclair    State    College:    M.A., 

Columbia  University;  Ph.D..  New  York 

University 

ANTHONY  R.  KUOLT,  Administrative  As- 
sociate to  Vice-President  for  Academic 
Affairs,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation 

B.A..  Hamilton  College:  M.Ed.,  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

DANIEL  W.  KUNZ,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College:  M.A., 
Newark  State  College:  Ed.D.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

RICHARD  A.  KYLE,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Paterson  State  College:  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

MARCANTONIO      LACATENA,      Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,     Fairleigh     Dickinson     University: 
M.A..  Montclair  State  College 

MARGARET  M.  LAHEY,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Communication  Sciences  and 
Disorders 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Geneseo;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity: Ed.D..  Columbia  University 

JEROME    L.    LANDSMAN.    Professor    of 

Music 

B.M..  University  of  Rochester:  M.M., 
D.M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia 
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EILEEN    LANG,    Instructor    of    Education 
B.A.,    College    of    St.    Elizabeth;    M.A., 
New  York  University 

GERHARD   LANG,   Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  City  University  of  New 
York;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

NORMAN    E.    LANGE,    Director,    Student 
Teaching    and    Educational    Placement, 
and   Associate   Professor  of   Education 
B.A.,   Colgate    University;    M.A.   Cornell 
University;    Ed.D.,    Columbia    Univer- 
sity 

RALPH  W.  LARKIN,  Instructor  of  Sociol- 
ogy 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California; 
M.A.,  San  Fernando  Valley  State  Col- 
lege 

MARY  T.    LARSON,    Instructor   of    Home 
Economics 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity 

PATRICIA    LAY,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  Pratt  Institute;  M.F.A.,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology 

AUDREY  J.  LEEF,  Instructor  of  Mathema- 
tics 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.S., 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

GILBERT    LEIGHT,    Professor    of    Com- 
munication Sciences  and  Disorders 
B.S.Ed.,    City    College    of    New    York; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

MOIRA    K.    LeMAY,    Assistant    Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.S.,  Oueens  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

EDITH  G.  LENEL,  Professor  of  German 
M.S.,    Columbia    University;    M.A.,    Dr. 
Phil.,  University  of  Koenigsberg 

CYNTHIA  A.    LEPRE,   Assistant    Director 
for  College  Relations 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

LINDA    G.    LEVINE,    Assistant    Professor 
of  Spanish 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard University 

NAOMI  C.  LIEBLER,  Instructor  of  English 
B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A., 
State     University    of     New    York     at 
Stony  Brook 


CARL  D.  LINDBLOM,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  German 

B.M.,  M.A.,  University  of  Rochester; 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

MERCEDES    LINARES,    Project    Special- 
ist—Bilingual Department 
M.A.,    Montclair    State    College;    D.    of 
Pedagogy,  University  of  Havana 

MICHAEL     LINDENMAN,     Instructor     of 
Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders 
B.A.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

MATTHEW    LIPMAN,    Professor    of    Phil- 
osophy 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

JAY  LIVINGSTON,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Brandeis  University;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard University 

PAUL  J.  LOCHER,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.S.Ed.,  Kutztown  State  College;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Tem,ple  University 

CHARLOTTE  R.  LOCKWOOD,  Associate 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
B.A.,    William   and    Mary   College;    B.S. 
Ed.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

MICHAEL    P.    LONDON,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Administration 
B.A.Ed.,  M.S.  New  York  University 

ANTHONY  L.  LOVASCO,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

B.A..  Williams  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Connecticut 

LEONARD  K.  LUCENKO,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion 

B.A.,  Temple  University;  M.A.,  New 
York  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Utah 

RICHARD  A.  LYNDE,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Hamilton  College;  Ph.D.,  Iowa 
State  University 

ROSEMARIE  McCAULEY,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Education 
B.A.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Se- 
ton  Hall  University 

JON    MICHAEL    McCORMICK,   Assistant 
Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,    Portland    State    University;    M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University 


I! 
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ROBERT    J.    McCORMICK,    Instructor    of 
Spanish 

B.A.,      St.      John's      University;      M.A., 
Queens  College 

A/ILLIAM  C.  McCREATH,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts 
B.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

)ENNIS   K.   McDonald,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,  University  of  Northern  Iowa;  M.A., 
New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University 

;LYDE     W.      Mcelroy,      Professor      of 
Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,     M.A.,     Baylor     University;     Ed.D., 
University  of  Virginia 

10RRIS  G.  McGEE,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Montclair  State;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New 
York  University 

lEREDITH  B.  McGUIRE,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Eckerd  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New 
School  for  Social  Research 

;EVERLY  Q.  McHUGH,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Student  Teaching  and  Educational 
Placement 

B.A.,    Georgian    Court    College;     M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

lARY  H.  Mcknight,  Director,  Public 
Information 

B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College;   M.A.,  Van- 
derbilt     University 


. 


ETER    R.    MACAGNE,    Assistant   to   the 
Vice    President    for    Business    and    Fi- 
nance 
B.S.,  St.  Peter's  College 

ETER  F.  MACALUSO,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History 

B.A.,  St.  Bonaventure  University;  M.A., 
Seton  Hall  University;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University 

t.  SCOTT  MacCONNELL,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Speech 

B.A.,  Amherst  College;  M.A.  Columbia 
University 

ONALD  R.  MacKAY,  Assistant  Football 

Coach 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

3BERT  E.  MacVANE,  Vice  Provost 
B.A..  M.Ed.,  Springfield  College 


WILLIAM  H.  MAK,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute 

EVAN  M.  MALETSKY,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

CHARLES  H.  MARTENS,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Fine  Arts  and  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.Sc.  in  Ed.,  Massachusetts  College  of 
Art;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

EDWARD  C.  MARTIN.  Assistant  Director 
of  Students 

B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.Ed..  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

GEORGE  T.  MARTIN,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago 

JOSEPH    A.    MAURO,    Assistant    Director 
of  Continuing  Education 
B.S.,   Indiana  University  of   Pennsylvan- 
ia;  M.Ed.,   Rutgers,  the  State   Univer- 
sity 

GEORGE  T.   MENAKE,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science 
B.A.,    St.     Peter's     College;     M.A.,     St. 
John's    University;    Ph.D.,    New    York 
University 

FRANK  P.  MERLO,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion 

B.A.,     M.A.,    Montclair    State     College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

NICHOLAS  M.  MICHELLI,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
New  York  University;  Ed.D.,  Colum- 
bia    University 

ANNE  Z.  MICKELSON,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A..  Ph.D., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

MIDGETTE  L.  FRANCOISE,  Instructor  of 
French 

B.A.,  Russell  Sage  College;  M.A.,  State 
University  of  New  York 

NORMAN  L.  MILLARD,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Education 

B.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
M.A.,  New  York  University;  M.S.,  Co- 
lumbia University 
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ALYCE  SANDS  MILLER,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

B.A.,     Hunter     College;     M.A.,     Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

JULIUS  MILLER,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

B.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico;  Ph.D., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

ROBERT  MILLER,  Professor  of  Linguis- 
tics 

B.A.,    Wayne     State    University;     M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

EDWIN  MILLS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Bob  Jones  University;  M.Ed.,  Flor- 
ida Atlantic  University 

NATALIA  MILSZYN,  Instructor  of  Span- 
ish and  Italian 

B.A.,   M.A.,   Rutgers,   the   State    Univer- 
sity; M.L.S.,  Pratt  Institute 

ROSE  S.  MING,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish 

B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.A.,  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

BEN  MINOR,  Associate  Professor  in 
Physics 

B.S.,  M.E.E.,  City  College  of  New  York; 
P.E.,  New  Jersey 

DONALD  M.  MINTZ,  Dean,  School  of 
Fine  and  Performing  Arts  and  Profes- 
sor of  Music 

B.A.,  Cornell;  M.F.A.,   Princeton;  Ph.D., 
Cornell 

PHYLLIS  L  MIRCHIN,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Business  Administration 
B.S.,  William  Paterson  College;  M.B.A., 
New  York  University 

LEA  MITCHELL,  Instructor  of  French 
B.A.,   Brooklyn   College;   M.A.,   Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

ELLEN  H.  MOHAMMED,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A., 
Columbia    University 

KARL    P.    MOLL,    Chairman,    Department 
of  Speech  and  Theater  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater 
A.B.,  Westminster  College;  M.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 


JOHN  V.  MOORE,  Chairman,  Department 
of  German  and  Russian  and  Associate 
Professor  of  German 
A.B.,     Harvard     College;     M.A.,     Ph.D., 
Princeton     University 

JOSEPH  T.  MOORE,  Associate  Professor 
of  History  and  Social  Studies  Education 
B.S.,  and  Ed.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

WARD  MOORE,  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

LOIS  A.  MORE,  Coordinator  of  Transcul- 
tural  Studies  and   Professor  of  History 
B.A.,    M.A.,    Montclair    State    College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

DOROTHY     J.     MORSE,     Professor     of 
Music 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

EARL   E.    MOSIER,    Professor  of   Educa- 
tion 

A.B.,  Hope  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

JOHN    R.    MOYER,   Associate    Professo» 
of  Education 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Maryland 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

MARGARET   R.    MUKHERJEE,    Instructo  j 
of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,    Cornell    University;    M.A.,    Michi 
gan  State  University 

GUSTAV   P.    MUTTER,   Assistant   Profes 
sor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech 
nology 

MWANGI  WA-NJAU,  Assistant  Professo 

of  History 

B.A.,    Wayne    State    University;    M.Sd 

City  University  of  New  York 

LOUIS  C.  NANASSY,  Professor  of  Bus 
ness  Education 

B.S.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsy 
vania;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  Universit; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 


GEORGE  NASH,  Project  Specialist  |% 

B.A.,  Haverford  College;  Ph.D.,  Colunl  ^ 

bia  I  II 


JAMES  F.   NASH,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  LaSalle  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia 

PATRICIA  A.   NAVE,   Instructor  of  Dance 
B.S.,    Boston    University;    M.A.,    Colum- 
bia University 

GIDEON    NETTLER,    Assistant    Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute; 
M.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Boston 

NGARI   NGUNJIRI,   Instructor  of  Linguis- 
tics 

B.S.,     Springfield     College;     M.A.,     St. 
John's  University 

ULRICH   J.    NEUNER,   Assistant    Director 
of    Student     Personnel     and     Assistant 
Professor  of  Business  Studies 
B.C.S.,  Rider  College;  B.S.,  M.A.,   New 
York  University 

CATHERINE    N.    NORRIS,    Instructor    of 
Home  Economics 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 

DOROTHY    M.    O'CONNOR,    Circulation 
Librarian 

B.S.,  Fordham  University;  M.S  in  L.S., 
Columbia    University 

ROBERT  M.  OGDEN,  Director  of  Federal 
Grants  and  Government  Negotiations 
B.S.,  University  of  Denver;  M.B.A.,  New 
York  University 

Ij.  KENNETH  OLENIK,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History 

B.S.S.,  John  Carroll  University;  M.A., 
Cornell  University;  M.A.,  Seton  Hall 
University 

3E0RGE  U.  OLERU,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  Professions 
B.A.,    Holy    Cross;    M.S.,    University    of 
Rhode  Island 

jEORGE  a.  0LS£N,  Associate  Professor 
of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,     Newark     State     College;     M.A., 
Montclair  State  College;  Ed.D.,  New 
York  University 

)ONNA  J.   OLSON,   Instructor  of   Physi- 
cal Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Idaho;  M.S.,  Wash- 
ington State  University 

UDITH  OLSON,  Project  Specialist 
B.A.,     George     Washington     University; 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Maryland 
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MARIO    F.    ONEGLIA,    Associate    Profes- 
sor of  Music 

B.M..  Manhattan  School  of  Music; 
M.A.,  Professional  Diploma,  Ed.D., 
Columbia    University 

CARLOS   M.  ORTIZ,  Academic  Counsel- 
or 
B.A.,  Seton  Hall  University 

LORRAINE   P.   OWEN,   Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Florida  State  University 

WENDY  C.  OXMAN,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education 

B.A.,  Brandeis;  M.A.,  Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  Fordham  University 

ANNA  C.  PAI,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology 

B.A.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  M.A.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College;  Ph.D.,  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine 

NANCY  S.  PAISLEY,  Assistant  Professor 
of    Chemistry 

B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

WILLIAM  R.  PARZYNSKI,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.S.,    M.S.,    Ph.D.,    Steven    Institute    of 
Technology 

CATHERINE  J.  PASKERT,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion 

B.S.,  Panzer  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

PETER  PASTOR,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

B.A.,   City  College   of   New  York;   M.A., 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

CLARENCE  W.  PATE,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History 

B.A.,  University  of  California;  M.A.,  San 
Jose  State  College 

ELAINE  PATERNO,  Project  Specialist 
B.A.,     Manhattanville     College;     E.Ed.. 
Westfield  State  College 

JOHN  J.  PATIERNO,  Assistant  Registrar 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

J.  RAYMOND  PAUL,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 
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GEORGE  B.  PEARSON,  Chairman,  Pan- 
zer School  Council,  Department  of  Phy- 
sical Education  and  Professor  of  Phy- 
sical Education 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  Colleg^e; 
M.Ed.,  Springfield  College;  Ed.D., 
University  of  Oregon 

EARL  K.  PECKMAN,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Columbia     University 

JOSEPH  D.  PENO,  Instructor  of  Econ- 
omics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Texas;  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University 

JAMES  P.  PETTEGROVE,  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Bowdoin;  M.A.,  Harvard;  B.A.,  Ox- 
ford University 

GEORGE  R.  PETTY,  JR.,  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

SIMONE  C.  PICARD,  Counselor,  Gradu- 
ate Division 
B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

ROBERT  A.  PINES,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,  Monmouth  College;  M.Ed.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University;  Ed.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Miami 

GEORGE  F.  PLACEK,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Physical  Science 
B.A.,    Montclair    State    College;    M.A., 
Columbia  University 

ROBERT  PODHURST,  Instructor  of  So- 
ciology 

B.A.,  Yeshiva  University;  M.A.,  The  New 
School  for  Social  Research 

SAMUEL  PRATT,  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.S.,    University    of   Connecticut;    M.A., 
Michigan  State  University:  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

MURRAY  PRESENT,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music 

B.M.,  Michigan  State  University;  Di- 
ploma, Julliard  School 

THEODORE  PRICE,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Kenyon  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 


DOROTHY  M.  PRIESING,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Di- 
ploma, Julliard  School 

SARA  F.  PRIETO,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Spanish 

B.A.,  B.S.,  institute  de  la  Habana;  Doc- 
tor en  Filosofia  Letras,  Universidad 
de  la  Habana 

MURRAY  PROSKY,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin 

MICHAEL  A.  PUGLISI,  Associate  Dean, 
School  of  Professional  Arts  aqd  Sci- 
ences, and  Director,  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Program 

B.A.,  Niagara  University;  M.B.A.,  New 
York    University 

HUSAIN    A.    OAZILBASH,    Project   Spe- 
cialist 
B^.,  University  of  Sind,  Pakistan;  M.A., 

Montana     State      University;      Ph.D., 

Florida  State  University 


ANDREW  W.  OUINN,  Instructor  of  Indus 
trial  Education  and  Technology  L 

B.S.,    M.A.,    Central    Connecticut   State  V 
College  I 

JEROME  R.  OUINN,  Director  of  Facilities 
B.C.E.,    Cornell    University;    P.E.,    State  ^^ 
of  New  Jersey  | 

BERTHA   B.   OUINTANA,   Chairman,   De-  I 

partment    of    Anthropology    and    Profes-  • 

sor  of  Anthropology 

B.A.,  Upsala  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New 
York  University 

SANFORD    RADNER,    Chairman    of    the  | 
Department    of    English    and    Professor 
of  English  j 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Co-  I 
lumbia  University  f  . 

ANA    M.    RAMBALDO,    Assistant    Profes-  i 
sor  of  Spanish 

B.A.,     Southern     Methodist     University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

ROBERT  C.  RAMSDELL,  Associate  Pro-  I 
fessor  of  Geology  "  ^H 

B.A.,   Lehigh   University;   M.S.,   Rutgers,'    ot 

the  State  University;  M.A.,  Princeton     h 

University 
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ALAN  F.  RAPPAPORT,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Home  Economics 
B.A.,   Seton   Hall   University;   M.A.,   Uni- 
versity  of   Connecticut;    Ph.D.,    Penn- 
sylvania State  University 

GLEN  E.  REBORN,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Industrial  Education  and  Technol- 
ogy 

B.S.,  M.S.,   Ed.D.,  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity 

JOHN  G.  REDD,  Director  of  Upward 
Bound  and  Professor  of  Health  Profes- 
sions 

B.S.,      Ohio      State      University;      M.A.. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

LOIS  D.  REDD,  Coordinator  of  Housing 
Services 

B.S.,  Ohio  State   University;   M.A.,   Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

MARGARET  REILLY,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Professor  of 
Economics 

B.A.,    Immaculate   Heart  College;   M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Fordham  University 

MICHELE  L.  REILLY,  Instructor  of  Home 
Economics 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

MORTON  D.  RICH,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,     Cornell     University;     M.Ed.,     Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

RANDALL  W.    RICHARDS,   Assistant   Di- 
rector of  Financial  Aid 
B.A.,    Montclair    State    College;    Ed.M., 
Ed.D..  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

THOMAS    H.     RICHARDSON,     President 
and  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,    State    University    of    Nev/    York: 

IM.A.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University; 
London  School  of  Economics;  Cam- 
bridge University;  Gutenberg  Univer- 
sity; LLD.,  Bloomfield  College 

DIANNE  L.  RIVETTI,  Evaluator,  Office  of 
Registration 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

HELEN  M.  ROBERTS,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.S..  City  College  of  New  York,  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

JOHN  P.  ROBERTS,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,    Union    College;    M.A.,    Columbia 
University 


LIN'DA  J.  ROBERTS.  Instructor  of  Dance 
B.A..     University    of    Bridgeport;     M.A., 
Columbia  University 

DAVID    K.    ROBERTSON,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Geography 
B.A.,     University     of     Michigan;     M.A., 
Ph.D..  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

JOSE  R.  ROBLES,  Project  Specialist.  Bi- 
lingual Program 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

JEROME      ROCKWOOD,      Professor     of 
Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,   Brooklyn   College;    M.A.,   Western 
Reserve   University;   Ph.D.,   New   York 
University 

LOUIS  J.M.   ROEDERER,  Associate   Pro- 
fessor of  Foreign  Languages 
Bachelier  et  Licencie  en  Droit,  Univer- 
site   ae   Lyon;   Ph.D.,   New   York   Uni- 
versity 

LILLIAN    M.   ROSENBERG,  College   Phy- 
sician 

B.A..  M.A.,  New  York  University;  M.D., 
Women's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

HELENE    S.    ROSS,    Assistant    Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.F.A..  Temple 
University 

ARTHUR  J.  ROSSER,  Chairman,   Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Education  and  Tech- 
nology and  Associate   Professor  of  In- 
dustrial Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,  Wilmington  College;  M.A..  Kent 
State    University;    Ph.D.,    Ohio    State 
University 

ALBERT  D.  ROSSETTI,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Business  and  Distributive 
Education  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Business  and  Distributive  Education 
B.S..  Trenton  State  College;  M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

GEORGE  S.  ROTTER,  Director  of  Re- 
search, Educational  Foundation  for 
Human  Sexuality  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University 

HELEN  E.  ROYER,  Professor  of  History 
B.A..    M.A.,    Bucknell    University;    Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
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DOROTHY  R.  RUDY,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Queens  College;   M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

ROBERT     R.     RUEZINSKY,     Director     of 
Media  and  Technology 
B.A.,  Jersey  City   State  College;   M.A.. 
Newark  State  College 

CHARITY  E.   RUNDEN,   Executive   Direc- 
tor,  Educational   Foundation  for  Human 
Sexuality  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.A,   M.A.,    Ball   State   University;   M.S. 
P.H.,    University    of    North    Carolina: 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

DORIS  H.  RUSLINK,  Professor  of  Home 
Economics 
Ph.D.,  New  York  Universitv 

BARBARA    B.    RYAN,    Director   of    Publi- 
cations 

B.A.,     College     of     St.     Francis;     B.S., 
Georgetown     University 

JACK   SACHER,   Associate    Professor   of 
Music 

B.A.,   Middlebury  College;   M.A.,   Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

JANET  SAHRAIE,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health    Professions 

B.A.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

GEORGE   E.   SALT,   Associate   Professor 
of  English  and  Education 
B.A.,     North     Central     College;     M.A., 
Northwestern  University 

EDUARDO  A.  SANCHEZ,  Co-Director,  Bi- 
lingual Program  and  Weekend  College 
Diploma,    Hispanic    Institute,    University 
of  Dayton;   M.A..   Fairleigh   Dickinson 
University;  Doctor  at  Law,  University 
of  Havana 

MAY  D.  SANDFORD,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,    Cornell    University;    M.A.,    Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

MARIE   S.   SAWITS,   Assistant    Professor 
of    Biology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia    University 

MARIA  E.  SCHANTZ,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,  Jersey  City  State   College;   M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 


FRANCIS  SCHER,  Instructor  of  Econ- 
omics 

B.A.,    Smith    College;    M.A.,    Columbia 
University 

MARION  SCHIEBEL,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A..  Columbia 
University 

ERNESTINE    SCHLANT,    Associate    Pro- 
fessor of  German 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

JOAN    SCHLEEDE,    Associate    Professor 
of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

BETTY  L.  SCHLOSSMAN,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College;   M.A..  Colum- 
bia  University 

HENRY  E.   SCHMIDT,  Associate   Profes- 
sor of  Health,   Physical  Education   and 
Recreation 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

MARGARITA  G.  SCHNEIDER,  Professor 
of  Spanish 

B.A.,   M.A.,   University  of  Mexico;   Doc- 
torat  de  I'Universite  de  Paris 

KLAUS  A.  SCHNITZER,  Instructor  of 
Fine    Arts 

B.A.,     City     University    of     New    York; 
M.F.A.,  Ohio  University 

HAROLD  M.  SCHOLL,  Professor  of 
Communication  Sciences  and  Dis- 
orders 

B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  City  University  of  New 
York;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

TERRY  SCHON,  Associate   Professor  of 
Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders 
B.S.,    Bowling    Green    State    University; 
M.A.,    Hunter    College;    Ph.D.,    Syra- 
cuse   University 

LUCILLE  S.  SCHORR,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry 

B.A.,     Mount    Holyoke    College;     M.S., 
Fordham  University 

JOHN  W.  SCHULTZ,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music 

B.S.,  Westchester  State  College;  M.A., 
Manhattan  School  of  Music 

FRED  C.  SCHUMM,   Instructor  of  Indus- 
trial Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,     Newark     State     College;     M.A., 

Montclair  State  College;  Ed.D.,  New 

York    University 


JEROLD   S.   SCHWARTZ,   Assistant   Pro 
fessor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,   University   of    Pennsylvania;    M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Yeshiva  University 

JOEL    SCHWARTZ,    Assistant    Professor 
of  History 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

!    LAWRENCE    SCHWARTZ,    Instructor    of 
English 

B.A.,  Newark  College  of  Engineering, 
M.A..  Stanford  University 

DOUGLAS     M.     SCHWEGEL,     Associate 
Professor  of  -English 
B.A.,      Lake      Forest      College;      M.A., 

George  Washington  University;  Ph.D., 

University  of  Minnesota 

LAWRENCE  SCIACCHETANO,  Evalua- 
tor 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
University  of  Georgia 

MILTON  S.  SEEGMILLER,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Linguistics 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University 

ANN    G.    SEIDLER,    Associate    Professor 
of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,   Smith   College;   M.A.,   Ph.D.,   New 
York  University 

JEROME  M.  SEIDMAN,  Professor  of  Phy- 
chology  and  Education 
B.S.,    M.S.,    Rutgers,   the    State    Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

MADELINE  A.  SERGENT,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  French 

Baccalaureat,  Universite  de  Poitiers; 
Diploma  de  !a  Escuela  Central  de 
Idiomas;  M.A.,  University  of  Colorado 

JOHN  SEYMOUR,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Psychology  and  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

B.S.,  William  Paterson;  M.A.,  Ph.D,. 
New  York  University 

NICHOLAS     A.     SFOUGGOTAKIS,      In- 
structor of  Administrative  Sciences 

B.S.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.B.A.,  New 
York  University 

WILLIAM  SHADEL,  Associate  Professor 
of  Music 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.Mus., 
Manhattan  School  of  Music 
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REZA   B.   SHAHROKH,   Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  Health  Professions 
B.S.,  M.S..  Ph.D.,  Southern   Illinois  Uni- 
versity 

ABBIE  F.  SHAPIRO,  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A.,  New  York  University:  M.A.,   Mont- 
clair State  College:  Ed.D.,  Rutgers,  the 
State  University 

JOHN  T.   SHEARMAN,  Coordinator,  Off- 
Campus  and  Men's  Housing 
B.A.,  St.  Francis  College;  Th.M.,  Prince- 
ton     Theological      Seminary;      M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

JUDITH  A.  SHILLCOCK,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State 
University 

B.  ERNEST  SHORE,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Russian 

B.A.,  McMaster  University;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard University 

PAUL  P.  SHUBECK,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology 

B.S.,  Seton  Hall  University:  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College:  Ph.D.,  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

EDWARD  SHULMAN,  Professor  of  Com- 
munication Sciences  and  Disorders 
B.A.,      Western      Michigan      University: 

M.S.,   University  of  Minnesota:   Ph.D., 

University  of  Iowa 

GEORGE  SICHUK,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Biology 

B.A.,  Drew  University:  Ph.D.,  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

'mARIAN  SIEGELTUCH,  Serials  Librari- 
an, and  Assistant  Professor  of  Li- 
brary Science 

B.A.,  George  Washington  University: 
M.L.S.,   Rutgers,  the   State   University 

ROLAND  J.    SIITER,   Assistant    Professor 

of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Northwestern  University:  M.A.. 
Xavier  University;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity 

JONATHAN     SILVER.     Assistant    Profes- 
sor of  Fine  Arts 
B.S.,  MA.,  Columbia  University 

MIRIAM  G.  SILVER,  Instructor  of  Home 
Economics 

B.A.,  Douglass  College:  M.S.,  Bank 
Street  College  of  Education 
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ALLEN  J.  SIMONSON,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Business  Administration 
J.D.,  B.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
M.B.A.,  Seton  Hall  University 

HARBANS    SINGH,    Assistant    Professor 

of  Geography 

B.A.,  Government  College  (Rupar,  In- 
dia); M.A.,  Punjab  University  (India); 
M.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

MICHAEL  G.  SIPORIN,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  M.F.A.,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity 

KEITH    D.   SLOCUM,    Instructor  of   Eng- 
lish 

B.A.,  Knox  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania 

CARL  SNIPES,  Evaluator,  School  of  So- 
cial and  Behavorial  Sciences 
B.A.,    North    Carolina    Central    Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Columbia  University 

JOHN    SNYDER,    Assistant    Director   Ad- 
missions 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

MAX    A.    SOBEL,     Professor    of    Mathe- 
matics 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

DONALD  E.  SOBOLIK,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska 

ROBERT  SOFFER,  Assistant  Professor 

of  German/Slavic 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  M.A.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 

CAROL   SOTNICK,    Instructor  of   Educa- 
tion 
B.S.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 

SHARON    SPENCER,    Associate    Profes- 
sor of  English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

ENID  M.  STANDRING,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  French/German 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Manchester  University  (Eng- 
land);   Licence-en-Lettres,    Universite 
de    Besancon    (France);    Ph.D.,    New 
York  University 

WILLIAM    L.    STANTON,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy/Religion 
B.A.,  Stanford  University;  M.A.,  Prince- 
ton University 


CHRISTOPHER    B.    STASHEFF,    Instruc- 
tor of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,     M.A.,     University     of     Michigan; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska 

THOMAS  STEPNOWSKI,  Coordinator  of 
Student  Activities 

B.A.,     Montclair    State    College;     M.A., 
University  of  Connecticut 

ROLF   STERNBERG,  Assistant   Professor 
of  Geography 

B.A.,  Ursinus  College;  M.A.,  Clark  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

PHILIP    STETSON,    Assistant    Professor 
of  French 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

EMILY  A.  STEVENS,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music  Therapy 

B.M.,   Florida  State   University;   M.M.E., 
University  of  Kansas 

JOHN  G.  STEVENS,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.S.,     Indiana    University;    Ph.D.,     New 
York  University 

RUTH    C.    STEWART,   Associate    Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.A.,    M.A.,    Ed.D.,    Rutgers,    the    State 
University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

JAMES    H.    STODDARD,    Chairman,    De- 
partment of   Mathematics,   and    Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

DONALD  R.  STOLL,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Speech  and  Theatre 
B.A.,  Valparaiso  University;  M.F.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas 

JEANNE  M.  STOLL,  Instructor  of  Speech 
and  Theater 

B.A.,      University      of     South      Florida; 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Texas 

DIANA    J.     STONE,     Instructor,     College 
Reading  Improvement  Program 
B.A.,  Adelphi  College;   M.A.,   Montclair 
State  College 

CAROLE  B.  STONE,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,    New  York   University;    M.A.,    Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

RAYMOND  M.  STOVER,  Assistant  Dean 
of  Students,  and  Director  of  Housing 
B.F.A.,   Nebraska   State   College;    M.A., 
University     of     Northern     Colorado; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 
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ROBERT  F.  STREETMAN,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Religion 

A. A.,  Holmes  Junior  College;  B.A.,  Mill- 
saps  College;  B.D.,  Duke  Divinity 
School;  S.T.M.,  Pacific  School  of  Re- 
ligion 

DAVID  M.  STUEHLER,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English 

B.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University: 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

IRA  R.  SUGARMAN,  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

DANIEL  J.  SULLIVAN,  Administrative  As- 
sistant to   the   Vice-President  for   Aca- 
demic Affairs 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

TIMOTHY    F.    SULLIVAN,     Instructor    of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Cortland    College;     M.S.,     Ithaca 
College 

JANET  SUSI,  Assistant  Professor  of  Lin- 
guistics 

B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.A.,  Middle- 
bury  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity 

LILLIAN    SZKLARCZYK,    Associate    Pro- 
fessor of  French 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Middlebury 
College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

MARILYN  TAIGIA,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Panzer   College;    M.A.,    Columbia 
University 

EIDOLA  J.  TALLEY,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education 

B.Journ.,  University  of  Texas;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island 

AKIVA  E.  TALMI,  Instructor  of  Music  and 
Fine  Arts 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music 

I   VIJAY    TANEJA,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Home  Economics 

B.S.,     B.Ed.,     Delhi     University     (India); 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 

MARCHA  P.  TATKON,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Anthropology 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University 


ROBERT  W.  TAYLOR,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History 

B.A.,  Washington  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 

TETE  H.  TETENS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.S.,  Union  College;  M.A..  Columbia 
University 

RICHARD  W.  TEWS,  Processor  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    LaCrosse    State    Teachers    Col- 
lege;    M.A.,     Iowa    State     University; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

JOHN     V.    THIRUVATHUKAL,    Assistant 

Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.,  St.  Louis  University;  M.S..  Mich- 
igan State  University;  Ph.D.,  Oregon 
State  University 

HENRY  T.  THOMPSON,  Budget  Analyst 
B.A.,  University  of  Utah;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University 

JOSEPH    TOTH,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Physical  Education 
B.S.,    University   of   Akron:   M.Ed..    Kent 

State      University;      Ed.D.,     Colorado 

State  College 

DAVID  J.  TOWNSEND,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University 

RICHARD  F.  TREGIDGO,  Project  Spe- 
cialist—Office of  Special  and  Experi- 
mental Programs 

B.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University: 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

SHIN-FANG  TSONG,  Librarian 

B.A.,  National  Taiwan  University:  M.A., 
Western  Michigan  University 

JOHN    H.   TURNER,   Associate   Professor 
of  Business  Administration 
B.S.,     Fairleigh     Dickinson     University: 

M.B.A.,    Ph.D.,    City   College    of    New 

York 

SAMUEL  TURNER,  Project  Specialist- 
New  Careers  Program 

ANITA  E.  UHIA,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,     Fairleigh     Dickinson     University: 
M.A..  Montclair  State  College 

ARLENE  UNGER.  Instructor  of  Education 
B.A.,  New  York  University:  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 
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RHODA  K.  UNGER,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University 

CHARLES  M.B.  UTETE,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science 
B.S.,   University  of  London;   M.A.  Tufts 
University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Carleton  Uni- 
versity 

PALMINA  A.   UZZOLINO,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Education 
B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Cath- 
olic University 

ALBA     R.     VALDOVINO,     Instructor     of 
Spanish/Italian 
B.A.,    Montclair    State    College;     M.A., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

RAYMOND  C.  VAN   BENSCHOTEN,  As- 
sociate   Professor    of    Vocational    and 
Technical  Education 
B.S.,   Ed.M.,    Ed.D.,   Rutgers,   the   State 
University 

MARIANO    VEGA,    Assistant    Director    of 
Admissions 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

JOSEPH  L.  VENTURINI,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education 

B.S.,  Glassboro  State  College;  M.Ed., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

RALPH  A.  VERNACCHIA,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  San  Diego  State  College;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

PATRICK  R.  VINCENT,  Instructor  of  So- 
ciology 

B.S.,  London  School  of  Economics; 
M.A.,  McMaster  University 

ALEXANDER  VOLOTTA,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Administrative  Sciences, 
and  Professor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.B.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvan- 
ia State  University 

HAZEL  M.  WACKER,  Professor  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education 
B.P.E.,  Panzer  College;  M.A.,  Montclair 
State    College;    Ed.D.,    New   York    Uni- 
versity 

VINCENT  J.  WALENCIK,  Instructor  of  In- 
dustrial Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 


CONSTANCE  WALLER,  Director  of  the 
Women's  Center,  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education 

B.S.,    Indiana    University;    M.A.,    Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

JAMES  E.  WALSH,  JR.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of   Industrial    Education   and   Tech- 
nology 
B.E.E.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

/ruth  S.  WANG,  Catalog  Librarian 

B.A.,       National      Central       University; 
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6 /About  the  College 

ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE 


Montclair  State  College  is  a  publicly-supported  institution  of  higher  learning, 
offering  programs  on  the  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degree  levels  to  13,500  students. 

The  College,  founded  in  1908  as  a  Normal  School,  now  includes  six  distinct 
Schools  and  a  Division  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Although  the  College  is  large,  its  individual  Schools  and  programs  are  small 
enough  to  ensure  intimate  instruction  and  advisement  for  each  student.    In  keep- 
ing with  a  liberal  tradition  dating  from  its  founding,  the  College  is  open  to  all 
qualified  students  without  restriction  as  to  religion,  national  or  racial  origins,  age  : 
or  sex.  ' 

Location 

The  College  is  located  on  a  200-acre  campus  in  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  [ 
a  suburban  community  fourteen  miles  from  midtown  Manhattan.    As  a  result  of 
this  proximity  to  New  York,  students  enjoy  an  opportunity  to  enrich  their  education  , 
through  participation  in  the  cultural,  social  and  educational  life  of  the  metropolis 
of  which  we  are  part. 

Accreditation  and  Memberships 

The  College  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  In  addition,  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education  has  granted  full  accreditation  for  the  preparation  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  and  school  service  personnel. 

The  College  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United 
States,  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Education,  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities and  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.  Women, 
graduates  are  accepted  for  membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women. 

History  and  Governance 

From  its  founding  in  1908  through  1927,  the  College  was  a  Normal  School 
oriented  to  the  education  of  public-school  teachers.  In  1927  it  became  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  with  the  goal  of  preparing  secondary-school 
teachers.  Part-time  and  extension  courses  were  added  to  the  program  in  1929,, 
and  the  Summer  Session  in  1930.  In  1932  the  State  Board  of  Education  em- 
powered the  College  to  give  graduate  courses  and  grant  the  Master's  degree. 
In  1958  Montclair  State  Teachers  College  merged  with  Panzer  College  of  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene,  and  offered  a  new  major  in  health  and  physical  education. 

In  July,  1958,  the  official  institutional  name  became  Montclair  State  College 
and  the  academic  thrust  was  directed  more  strongly  toward  arts  and  sciences 
programs.  Since  then  the  College  has  placed  increasing  emphasis  upon  the 
training  of  future  scholars,  government  and  business  administrators  and  man- 
agers, lawyers,  physicians,  dentists,  scientists  and  researchers,  journalists  and 
writers;  at  the  same  time  it  has  maintained  its  traditional  excellence  in  second- 
ary-school education. 

The  New  Jersey  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  transferred  governance  of] 
the  College  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  the  College's  own  boardj 
of  trustees.    The  board  consists  of  nine  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  appointed  by' 
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ie  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  confirmed  by  the  Governor.    The  presi- 

ent  of  the  College  is  a  member,  ex  officio,  and  both  faculty  and  student  repre- 

entatives  are  elected  by  their  peers  to  non-voting  membership.    This  change 

|i  governance,  which  took  effect  on  July  1,   1967  gave  the  College   increased 

ndependence  in  the  management  of  its  program. 

i 

ioals 

Montclair  State  College  is  guided  by  the  philosophy  that  the  questing  mind, 
reative  thinking  and  dedicated  discipline  best  characterize  the  educational 
rocess.  Throughout  its  existence,  it  has  been  loyal  to  the  basic  aims  of  higher 
ducation:  recruiting  a  scholarly,  dedicated  faculty;  selecting  earnest  students 
f  high  academic  standing;  devising  and  operating  as  full  and  thorough  a  cur- 
culum  as  possible;  providing  extracurricular  experiences  to  extend  and  enrich 
16  cultural  horizons  of  the  college  community;  keeping  alert  for  opportunities 
make  the  educational  process  increasingly  effective  and  emphasizing  the 
nportance  of  the  individual  within  a  technological  society. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  College  program 
fferings  have  experienced  new  directions.  Today  Montclair  State  College  is 
multi-purpose  institution,  offering  a  broad  range  of  courses  and  programs  to 
tudents  with  diverse  needs,  interests  and  career  aims.  Through  extensive  sum- 
ler,  evening  and  special  programs,  opportunities  are  afforded  to  students  to 
ursue  degrees  in  full-  or  part-time  studies.    There  is  a  full-time  faculty  of  480. 

lumni  Association 

Graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  are 
ctive  members  if  they  participate  in  the  annual  giving  program.  Each  year,  the 
ssociation  Executive  Board  plans  a  schedule  of  activities  for  all  graduates  and 
leir  guests.  Alumni  Life  is  mailed  to  each  graduate  several  times  a  year,  giving 
ews  of  activities  of  faculty  and  alumni.  In  addition,  an  annual  magazine.  Alumni 
orum,  is  published  and  sent  to  all  active  members. 

The  Association  strives  to  continue  friendships  among  its  members  and 
ith  the  College.  There  are  several  regional  clubs.  The  alumni  maintain  a 
ampus  office  and  support  many  activities  of  the  College  and  of  the  College 
evelopment  Fund. 

inancial  Support 

The  College  derives  its  primary  income  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  sup- 
lemented  by  grants  from  government  agencies  and  private  foundations,  and  by 
jfts  from  friends,  alumni,  corporations  and  other  private  philanthropic  sources. 
I  variety  of  programs  at  Montclair  State  derive  from  Federal  statutes  or  have  de- 
bloped  with  Federal  monies.  They  include  National  Science  Foundation,  Out- 
oor  Education,  Training  Teachers  of  the  Handicapped.  Distributive  Education. 
■  dult  Education  Resources,  Head  Start,  Electric  Stenography.  Upward  Bound, 
xperienced  Teacher  Fellowship  Programs  in  English  Education,  Preparation  of 
rban  Teachers,  Program  for  School  Psychologists  and  an  Institute  for  Teachers 
f  English  as  a  Second  Language. 

ollege  Development  Fund 

Although  the  State  of  New  Jersey  provides  the  basic   requirements  for  all 
lontclair    State    students,    the    College    Development    Fund    supplies,    through 
:  Diuntary  support,  the  extra  ingredients  for  a  well-rounded  education. 

A  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  friends  of  the  College,  parents,  alumni. 
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faculty  and  students,  provides  direction  for  this  organization,  whose  activities 
include  bringing  distinguished  cultural  groups  to  the  College,  purchasing  fine 
art  and  scholarly  books,  underwriting  the  cost  of  further  study  for  students  anc 
faculty,  and  encouraging  student  and  faculty  travel. 

ADMISSIONS 

Montclair  State  College,  as  an  equal  opportunity  institution,  seeks  applica 
tions  from  all  qualified  students  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  national  origin 
Requests  for  application  forms  and  inquiries  concerning  admission  should  b( 
addressed  to:  Director  of  Admissions,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Monti 
clair.  New  Jersey  07043.  Completed  applications  should  be  returned  to  thir 
address,  accompanied  by  a  $10.00  non-refundable  fee. 

DECISIONS  ARE  ANNOUNCED  ON  A  ROLLING  BASIS  UNTIL  ALI 
SPACES  ARE  FILLED.  ' 

Accepted  students  are  required  to  pay  a  non-refundable  $100  fee  by  May  llj 
to  hold  their  places  in  the  class.  Accepted  students  must  also  file  a  medica|| 
form  which  will  be  mailed  to  them.  It  should  be  filled  out  by  a  family  physiciarf 
certifying  the  candidate's  health  and  physical  fitness.  ' 

Accepted  students  who  have  completed  special  examinations  administerei 
by  the  Advanced  Placement  Board  of  the  CEEB,  or  other  standardized  examina 
tions,  may  submit  the  results  for  advanced  placement  credit.  The  College  ma 
grant  earned  college  credits  and/or  a  waiver  of  required  courses. 

I.   Full-Time  Freshman  Admissions 

Application  forms  are  available  from  late  summer  through  February  1.  FuT 
time  freshmen  are  admitted  only  for  the  September  term  and  should  have  thei 
applications  on  file  by  February  1.  Notification  is  made  on  a  rolling  basis  begir 
ning  in  November. 

Applicants  should  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Er 
trance  Examination  Board,  no  later  than  December  of  the  senior  year.  AppI 
cation  for  the  test  is  made  to  the  CEEB,  four  weeks  before  the  desired  exarri 
ination  date. 

Achievement  Tests  are  not  required,  but  candidates  wishing  to  demonstrat 
strengths  in  specific  areas  may  submit  Achievement  Scores,  taken  no  later  tha- 
December  of  the  senior  year. 

Applicants  must  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  sec 
ondary  school  (or  a  High  School  Equivalency  Certificate),  showing  the  follov 
ing  college  preparatory  units: 

English 

American  History,  Problems  of  Democracy 

Mathematics 

Science  

Foreign    Languages    

Electives  in  social  studies,  science,  mathematics  or  foreign  languages  . .  . 

Free  electives 

TOTAL 
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Applicants  may  choose  a  major  upon  application,  or  defer  the  choice  until 
after  the  freshman  year.  In  the  case  of  a  declared  major,  the  admissions  staff 
will  give  attention  to  the  preparation  and  demonstrated  interest  in  the  major; 
appropriate  Achievement  Test  scores  may  be  submitted  in  application  material 
for  this  reason. 

Admission  to  physical  education,  fine  arts,  music  or  speech  and  theater  de- 
pend upon  successful  completion  of  department  tests,  auditions  or  interviev^s. 
These  departmental  requirements  are  the  same  whether  the  major  is  chosen  be- 
fore or  after  admission;  candidates  should  be  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  College  and  not  to  the  department  of  one's  choice. 

II.  Educational  Opportunity  Fund  Admissions 

Since  Montclair  State  always  has  more  qualified  candidates  than  it  can  admit, 
students  compete  with  all  other  applicants  in  the  same  category,  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  previous  academic  success.  As  a  result,  many  New  Jersey  students  with 
good  academic  potential,  but  lacking  competitive  credentials,  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  college  seat. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Higher  Education  attempts  to  equalize  the 
opportunities  for  college  admissions  among  all  segments  of  the  state's  population 
through  the  Educational  Opportunity  Fund  Act  of  1968.  The  legislation  provides 
monies  for  supportive  services  to  help  students  realize  success  in  college.  They 
include: 

a.  testing  and  assignment  to  a  reading  lab  if  deficiences  are  discovered. 

b.  financial  aid,  according  to  need  and  eligibility.    Every  student  is  expected 
to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  his  education. 

c.  tutorial  assistance  in  the  areas  of  academic  weakness. 

d.  counseling  at  regular  intervals. 

EOF  students  must  fulfill  all  requirements  for  graduation. 

Candidates  under  the  EOF  program  should  file  applications  in  the  Office  of 
Admissions  before  February  1  of  the  year  in  which  entrance  is  desired. 

III.  Undergraduate  Transfer  Admission 

Students  who  have  previously  attended  another  accredited  college  or  junior 
icollege  may  apply  for  transfer  either  semester.  The  deadline  for  completing  a 
transfer  application  is  May  1  for  the  fall  semester  and  November  1  for  the  spring 
. semester. 

Transfer  applicants  are  considered  for  admission  to  a  specific  major  only. 
They  must  have  accumulated  24  semester  hours  of  "C"  work  or  better  at  an  ac- 
credited institution.  Those  presenting  minimum  2.0  (C)  credentials  should  realize 
that  competition  is  heavy:  special  consideration  is  given  to  servicemen  and  gradu- 
ates of  junior  colleges. 

IV.  Foreign  Student  Admission 

Applicants  from  foreign  countries  must  complete  an  Application  for  Admis- 
'sion  through  the  Office  of  International  and  Off-Campus  Learning. 

Foreign-born  students  who  are  in  the  United  States  on  permanent  visa  may 
apply  for  admission  as  residents  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  living,  through  the 
College  Office  of  Admissions. 
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V.  Veteran  Admission 

The  College  is  receptive  to  the  special  needs  of  veterans,  who  have  their 
own  set  of  deadlines  (i.e.  expiration  date  of  benefits,  early  outs,  etc.).  Veterans 
are  urged  to  seek  information  concerning  admission  to  the  College  throughout 
the  year.  The  Veterans'  Counselor  will  give  individual  consideration  to  each  ap- 
plicant, and  will  make  available  applications  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  a 
program  of  education. 

VI.  Part-Time  Admission 

Part-time  applicants  are  admitted  in  February  and  September.  They  must 
meet  the  same  requirements  as  full-time  students  and  may  take  a  maximum  of  9 
semester  hours  per  semester  in  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes.  A  student 
may  be  provisionally  matriculated  without  submitting  SAT  scores,  until  he  ac- 
cumulates 15  credits.  Then  he  must  submit  at  least  2.0  on  15  credits  and  SAT 
or  other  standardized  test  scores,  and  meet  all  the  requirements  for  full-time 
admission. 


TUITION   AND   FEES"^ 

^Tuition  (New  Jersey  Residents) $  535.00 

^Tuition  (out  of  state)   1070.00 

*Room  and  Board  (estimated) 1200.00 

Fees    145.00 

Parking  decal,  insurance  (optional)    30.00 

Books,  supplies  (estimated)    150.00 

*Subject  to  change  without  prior  notice 


Financial  Aid 

Realizing  that  success  in  intellectual  pursuits  can  be  adversely  affected  by 
economic  difficulties,  the  Financial  Aid  officers  provide  financial  assistance  to 
aid  students  in  realizing  their  potential.   The  assistance  may  be: 

1.  Federally-funded  programs  such  as  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
Program,  the  Cuban  Refugee  Loan  Program,  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  the 
College  Work-Study  Program  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program. 

2.  State  of  New  Jersey  assistance  through  the  N.J.  State  Scholarship,  the 
County  College  Graduate  Scholarship,  the  Educational  Opportunity  Fund,  the 
Student  Assistants  Program  or  the  N.J.  Rehabilitation  Commission. 

3.  departmental  scholarships  in  amounts  of  $50  to  $150.  These  are  limited| 
in  number  and  generally  awarded  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

4.  other  sources  including  the  N.J.  Higher  Education  Assistance  Authorityl 
Loan  Program,  the  Social  Security  Administration,  Veterans  Benefits  and  the[ 
War  Orphan  Benefit  Program. 

Programs  of  financial  assistance  are  revised  from  year  to  year  and  hencel 
both  eligibility  criteria  and  the  availability  of  funds  may  change.  For  information| 
contact  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 
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Special  Awards,  Funds,  Scholarships 

Adelphes  Club  Scholarship 

B.  Croce  Education  Society 

Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Fund 

Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

Field  Studies  Fund 

John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

Judge  Esther  Unterman  Scholarship 

Katherine  B.  Hall  Award 

Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange 

Margaret  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship 

Mark  Andrews  Scholarship  Fund 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  Scholarships 

New  Jersey  Extension  Homemakers  Council  Scholarship 

New  Jersey  Heavy  &.  Highway  Construction  Industry  Fund 

New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Association  Scholarship 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship 

Scott  Harris  Scholarship  (for  graduates  of  East  Orange  High  Schools) 

Student  Assistant  Emergency  Fund 

Teresa  Farrell  Scholarship 

The  Vincent  and  Dorothy  Farrell  Scholarship 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Undergraduate  Programs 

Students  may  major  in  administrative  science,  anthropology,  biology,  busi 
ness  education,  chemistry,  classics,  communication  sciences  and  disorders,  dis 
tributive  education,  economics,  English,  fine  arts,  French,  geography,  geoscience 
German,  health  education,  history,  home  economics,  industrial  education  anc 
technology,  Latin,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  psychology,  physical  educa 
tion,  physics,  political  science,  religion-philosophy,  sociology,  Spanish,  speec^ 
and  theater,  or  transcultural  studies.  Minor  programs  are  available  in  certain  art} 
and  science  areas. 

Qualified  students  may  major  in  one  of  the  following  teacher  education  pro 
grams:  business  education,  distributive  education,  fine  arts,  health  and  physica 
education,  home  economics,  industrial  education  and  technology,  Latin  or  music 

Students  in  arts  and  science  programs  who  desire  teacher  certification  elec 
the  teacher  education  professional  sequence. 

Graduate  Programs 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  are  available  in  ad 
ministration  and  Supervision,  Business  Education,  Conservation  and  Outdoo 
Education,  Distributive  Education,  English,  Fine  Arts,  French,  Health  Educatior 
Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education,  Mathematics,  Music,  Personnel  and  Guid 
ance  (School  Social  Work),  Physical  Education,  Psychology,  Reading,  Schoc 
Psychology  Certification,  Science,  Spanish,  Socia!  Sciences,  Speech  Arts,  anii 
Speech  Therapy.  A  Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Teaching  is  also  offered.  j 

Seniors  may  apply  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  during  the  semestel 
prior  to  graduation.  Those  planning  to  matriculate  in  graduate  programs  at  th  j 
College  should  take  the  aptitude  section  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examinatior; 


Grades  and  Standards  f 

MARKS  for  course  work  are  given  as  follows: 

A  — excellent  P  —  pass                             | 

B  —  good  F  — failure                           f 

C  —  fair  In.  —  incomplete  work 

D  —  poor  Wd.  —  withdrawn 

Academic  standing  is  indicated  by  a  grade  point  average  based  on  A  havir 
the  value  of  4,  B  of  3,  C  of  2,  D  of  1  and  F  of  0.    Grade  point  average  is  detei 
mined  by  dividing  total  grade  points  earned  by  the  total  number  of  semester  hou 
completed.   Transfer  credits  and  grades  of  P  are  not  included  in  the  calculatic 
of  grade  point  average.  j 

For  sophomiore  standing,  a  student  must  complete  26  credit  hours  with  i 
average  of  1.6.  For  junior  standing,  58  credits  are  required,  with  an  average  ' 
1.8.  For  senior  standing,  90  credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average.  For  graduation,  1! 
credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average.  Transfer  students  must  show  a  cumulative  grac 
point  average  of  at  least  2.0.  i 

Academic  Honor  List  I 

The  Academic  Honors  List,  issued  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  gives  re^ 
ognition  to  students  with  a  3.5  or  higher  semester  G.P.A.  providing  a  minimi 
of  12  credits  are  earned  in  courses  that  contribute  to  the  G.P.A. 
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Advanced  Placement 

Students  with  demonstrable  equivalencies  may.  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances, be  exempted  from  required  courses  and  permitted  to  take  more  advanced 
work.  Eligibility  for  advanced  placement  may  be  established  on  the  basis  of  high 
school  records  or  by  scoring  sufficiently  high  on  specialized  tests  including  the 
Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
^College  Level  Entrance  Placement  (CLEP)  tests,  challenge  examinations,  etc. 
Students  desiring  advanced  placement  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  appropri- 
ate Department  Chairman  and  School  Dean  to  determine  specific  possibilities 
within  the  area  of  their  competence. 

I  Independent  Study 

Students  may  take  courses  on  an  independent  basis  in  accord  with  College 
:f^procedures  and  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

i  Foreign  Study  and  Exchange  Programs 
Selected  students,  following  the  sophomore  year,  may  be  offered  the  oppor- 
'  tunity  to  study  for  a  year  in  France,  Canada,  Spain,  Mexico  or  South  America, 
•through  the  Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange. 

Selected  students  may  study  for  a  semester  in  Denmark  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  or  at  universities  and  colleges  in  Scotland  and  England. 

Overseas  Neighbors  administers  an  annual  student  exchange  with  Graz, 
Austria,  the  sister  city  of  the  town  of  Montclair. 

Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  fulfill  all  course  requirements  and  although  attend- 
ance is  not  always  mandatory  it  may  be  desirable.    Absence  from  laboratory  or 
,|Studio  sessions  shall  be  by  agreement  with  the  instructor. 

It  is  suggested  that  students  ascertain  individual  attendance  requirements 
Mfrom  their  intructors  at  the  onset  of  each  semester. 

I  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  attend  at  leaf  one  class  meeting  of  all 

'courses  for  which  he  is  enrolled  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  classes  to  confirm 
his  registration. 

Final  Evaluation 

IT  IS  THE  STUDENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY  to  complete  curriculum  require- 
ments as  prescribed  in  the  College  Bulletin  under  which  they  entered  or  as  sub- 
[sequently  modified.   Graduation  requirements  include  a  minimum  G.P.A.  of  2.0  on 
;  a  cumulative  basis  and  also  in  the  major.   All  questions  regarding  a  student's  pro- 
I  gram  of  studies  should  be  referred  to  the  faculty  advisor  or  an  academic  counselor 
::in  the  School.    IT  IS  THE  STUDENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY  to  meet  all  graduation 
requirements. 

Seniors  who  are  eligible  for  graduation  must  file  an  Application  for  Gradu- 
ation Form  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  according  to  the  following  schedule:  by 
/.  October  1  for  the  following  June;  May  15  for  the  following  January:  December  15 
;■  for  the  following  August  graduation. 

The  student  will  be  mailed  a  copy  of  his  final  evaluation,  which  will  detail 
the  requirements  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  intended  date  of  graduation. 
Students  who  will  be  eligible  for  New  Jersey  State  Teaching  Certificates  must 
;  complete  the  application  and  pay  the  required  fees  (in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar) 
during  the  following  time  periods:  March  1  to  April  1  for  June  graduation:  October 
15  to  November  15  for  January  Graduation:  June  15  to  July  15  for  August 
graduation. 
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After  the  above  deadlines,  certification  must  be  applied  for  through  the  Office 
of  the  County  Superintendent,  or  local  school  superintendent  if  the  student  has 
a  promise  of  a  specific  teaching  assignment. 

The  fee  (payable  by  check  or  money  order)  is  $20  for  the  first  certificate  and 
$10  for  each  additional  endorsement. 

Credit  By  Examination  And  Experience 

Montclair  State  College  offers  the  opportunity  to  all  students  to  earn  up  to 
sixty  semester  hours  through  the  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP),  the 
Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
(CEEB),  or  departmental  challenge  examinations. 

The  CLEP  General  Examinations  offer  entering  students  the  chance  to  earn 
up  to  thirty  credits;  thus  the  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  earned  in  three  years,  in 
addition  to  the  general  examination,  there  are  also  over  thirty  CLEP  subject  mat- 
ter examinations. 

CLEP  tests  are  given  nationally  during  the  third  week  of  each  month.  Montclair 
State  College  is  a  test  center  and  an  application  for  the  Tests  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to: 

CLEP  Test  Center 
Office  of  Academic  Affairs 
Montclair  State  College 
Upper  Montclair,  NJ  07043 
High  school  seniors  who  take  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  the 
CEEB  should  have  their  scores  sent  to  the  College  for  credit. 

While  attending  Montclair,  there  is  the  opportunity  to  take  a  subject  matter 
Challenge  Examination  for  many  of  the  courses  at  the  college.  Not  all  courses  at 
the  College  are  eligible  for  credit  by  examination. 

Graduate  Credit  Courses 

MSC  undergraduates  with  a  grade-point  average  of  2.67.  who  are  within  16 
semester  hours  of  graduation,  may  take  up  to  six  semester  hours  of  course  work 
for  graduate  credit. 

A  qualified  senior  must  secure  an  application  from  the  Division  of  Graduate 
Studies  Office  and  have  it  approved  by  the  Registrar,  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate graduate  department  and  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  student  must  then  register  separately  for  these  courses,  and  pay  gradu- 
ate tuition  on  a  per  credit  basis,  in  addition  to  his  regular  full  time  tuition. 

Admission  of  undergraduates  to  senior  graduate  courses  does  not  imply 
future  acceptance  into  the  graduate  program.  This  can  only  be  achieved  through 
the  matriculation  process.  Any  courses  taken  for  graduate  credit  do  not  apply 
toward  the  under  graduate  degree. 

Graduation  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  grade-point  averages  of  3.45  or  better  for  all  under- 
graduate courses  completed  at  MSC  are  recognized  as  honor  students,  providing 
a  minimum  of  60  credits  are  completed  at  MSC.    Designations  are  as  follows: 

Average  of  3.45  —  3.64  cum  laude 

Average  of  3.65  —  3.84  magna  cum  laude 

Average  of  3.85  —  4.0  summa  cum  laude 

Probation  j 

A  student  whose  grade-point  average  for  a  semester,  or  cumulatively,  falls; 
below  the  2.0  mark  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  succeeding  semester.    Usually 
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students  are  not  permitted  to  remain  in  College  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
probationary  semesters.  Each  semester  the  Academic  Review  Committee  re- 
views the  records  of  probationary  students. 

Language  Deficiency 

Credit  in  a  foreign  language  taken  to  remove  a  high  school  entrance  require- 
ment deficiency  is  not  counted  in  the  total  hours  required  for  graduation.  Six 
semester  hours  of  a  beginning  foreign  language  are  usually  required  to  meet  a 
language  deficiency. 

Pass-Fail  Grading 

Students  may  take  one  course  per  semester  on  a  Pass-Fail  option.  Ineligible 
courses  are:  Student  Teaching,  Professional  Sequence,  Methods  courses,  and 
courses  counted  toward  completion  of  the  academic  major. 

Courses  taken  in  conjunction  with  special  programs  offering  courses  only  on 
a  Pass-Fail  or  Pass-No  Credit  basis  such  as  Teacher's  Assistants,  Freshman 
Seminar,  Reading  Lab,  and  CCP  may  be  taken  in  addition  one  regular  course  per 
semester  on  a  Pass-Fail  option. 

Students  may  register  for  the  Pass-Fail  option  by  completing  a  form  avail- 
able in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  classes 
for  courses  of  one  semester's  length  or  the  equivalent  of  this  for  short  term  and 
summer  courses. 

Physical  Education  Activities  Requirement 

Each  student  must  take  a  one-semester,  one-credit  course  in  physical  educa- 
tion. The  Department  of  Physical  Education  specifies  those  courses  that  satisfy 
the  requirement. 

Prerequisite  Courses 

IT  IS  THE  STUDENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY  to  complete  a  prerequisite  course 
before  scheduling  a  dependent  course. 

Repeated  Courses 

A  student  should  repeat  a  course  he  has  failed  as  soon  as  possible.  A  stu- 
dent must  repeat  a  failure  if  the  course  is  required  for  graduation.  When  a  course 
has  been  repeated,  both  the  original  and  subsequent  courses  are  included  on 
the  permanent  record,  but  the  credit  is  counted  only  once.  The  grade  received  in 
the  repeated  course  becomes  the  official  final  grade.  Generally  students  may  not 
repeat  courses  in  which  grades  of  "D"  were  received,  unless  they  are  sequential 
courses.  These  may  be  repeated  only  with  permission  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs.  The  regulations  for  failed  courses  also  apply  to  a  repeated 
course  in  in  which  a  grade  of  "D"  was  received.  Courses  in  which  the  student 
received  grades  other  than  "D"  or  ''F"  cannot  be  repeated. 

Course  Overloads 

A  student  should  earn  15-16  credit  hours  on  the  average  per  semester.  How- 
ever, students  are  permitted  to  enroll  for  up  to  18  semester  hours.  The  Dean,  at 
his  discretion,  may  grant  overload  approval  not  exceeding  one  3  credit  hour 
course  if  the  student  will  have  at  least  sophomore  standing  and  has  a  3.0  or  better 
average  for  the  semester  just  completed.  Exceptions  to  this  policy  may  be 
granted  only  by  the  School  Dean. 
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Summer  Session  Attendance  At  MSC 

MSC  undergraduates  wishing  to  attend  summer  session  at  MSC  must  obtain 
a  summer  session  registration  form  on  which  desired  courses  are  listed.  Under- 
graduates may  enroll  for  a  maximum  of  9  semester  hours  during  the  six-week 
summer  session  although  a  lighter  load  is  recommended.  To  be  eligible  for  sum- 
mer session,  students  must  meet  retention  standards  of  the  College  at  the  time 
of  registration  and  secure  the  signature  of  their  School  counselor  on  the  summer 
session  registration  form.  Courses  for  students  without  a  major  are  reviewed  by 
the  academic  counselor  for  non-affiliated  students. 

Summer  Session  Attendance  at  Another  Institution 

Students  wishing  to  attend  summer  session  at  another  institution  must  com- 
plete the  appropriate  form  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  obtain  the 
approval  of  their  department  chairman.  Students  without  a  major  must  obtain 
permission  from  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs.  Rules 
concerning  transfer  credit  apply  to  summer  work  taken  at  another  institution. 

Transfer  Credit 

Students  who  have  been  fully  matriculated  at  another  college  or  university 
file  applications  for  transfer  admission  through  the  Office  of  Admissions.  The 
final  decision  in  departments  and  Schools  with  performance  criteria  is  made  by 
the  departments  and  Schools  involved.  When  evaluating  transfer  credits,  the  Col- 
lege closely  follows  established  guidelines  of  regional  and  national  accrediting 
agencies. 

Applicants  who  will  have  completed  the  regular  program  leading  toward  an 
Associate  of  Arts  or  Associate  of  Science  transfer  diploma  may  receive  admis- 
sion at  the  junior  level,  provided  transfer  admission  requirements  of  the  College 
have  been  met.  Transfer  applications  from  students  who  have  been  in  terminal 
professional  or  technical  programs,  and  those  who  have  not  completed  a  county 
or  junior  college  transfer  degree  program  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the 
specific  courses  they  have  taken  and  their  applicability  for  transfer  credit. 

Montclair  undergraduates  who  wish  to  pursue  work  at  another  approved  col- 
lege or  university  for  credit  at  Montclair  must  obtain  permission  of  their  depart- 
ment chairmen  on  forms  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  enroll- 
ment in  the  courses  they  wish  to  transfer.  Students  undecided  on  a  major  obtain 
permission  from  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs.  Transfer 
credit  is  not  granted  for  grades  of  "D"  or  "F." 

Credits  accepted  for  transfer  are  listed,  without  grades,  on  the  student's 
permanent  record  and  are  not  included  in  the  cumulative  grade  point  average. 
However,  transfer  credits  are  used  to  determine  the  student's  year. 

Official  Withdrawal  From  Courses 

Students  who  wish  to  withdraw  from  courses  must  complete  a  withdrawal 
form  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Withdrawal  from  courses  is  allowed  until  the 
midpoint  of  the  course. 

Unofficial  Course  Withdrawal 

A  student  who  unofficially  withdraws  from  a  course,  changes  a  section  as- 
signed, or  ceases  to  attend  class  shall  be  given  a  grade  of  "F"  in  the  course. 

Veterans 

All  Veterans  who  completed  a  minimum  of  six  months  active  duty  are  eligible 
to  receive  3  elective  credits,  one  of  which  fulfills  the  1  semester  physical  educa- 
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tion  requirement.  Applications  to  receive  these  credits  are  available  in  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar. 

Withdrawal  from  College 

A  student  wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  College  should  see  the  Assistant 
Director  of  Students  in  the  Student  Personnel  Office  and  complete  an  official 
withdrawal  form.  If  the  student  is  a  minor,  the  signature  of  a  parent  or  guardian 
is  required  on  the  withdrawal  form.  Strict  adherence  to  the  withdrawal  procedure 
is  necessary  for  possible  future  readmission. 

Incomplete  Work 

The  grade  "In"  indicates  that  the  student  has  not  completed  the  course  and 
that  a  grade  is  withheld  until  the  work  is  performed  and  approved.  It  is  the  stu- 
dent's responsibility  to  make  arrangements  with  the  instructor  to  complete  the 
required  work.  The  "In"  not  replaced  by  a  final  grade  automatically  becomes  an 
"F"  by  the  end  of  the  final  examination  period  of  the  following  semester  (not  in- 
cluding summer  session).  Exceptions  can  be  granted  only  by  the  appropriate 
School  Dean. 

Minorities  Culture  Course 

Montclair  State  College  believes  that  a  part  of  general  education  is  aware- 
ness of  the  life  of  minority  groups  and  their  contributions  to  the  nation's  heritage 
and  future.  Therefore,  students  select  at  least  one  course  related  to  minority 
cultures  prior  to  graduation. 

Residence  Requirements 

The  final  twenty-four  credit  hours  required  for  graduation  must  be  taken  at 
Montclair  State  College  and  cannot  be  acquired  through  transfer.  Additionally, 
a  minimum  of  thirty-two  credit  hours  must  be  completed  at  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege. 

Any  student  who  transfers  from  another  institution  with  advanced  standing 
in  a  major  field  of  study  is  required  to  complete  a  MINIMUM  of  twelve  credit 
hours  of  upper-level  coursework  in  the  major  at  Montclair  State  College.  Some 
curricula  may  require  more  than  this  minimum. 

i  Leave  of  Absence 

Students  in  good  academic  standing  may  take  a  leave  of  absence  of  one  or 
two  semesters  by  arrangement  through  the  Counseling  Office. 

Students  who  take  a  leave  are  guaranteed  re-admission  provided  they  notify 
the  Office  of  Registration  at  least  two  months  prior  to  the  semester  in  which  they 
wish  to  return.  Upon  termination  of  the  leave  period,  students  are  no  longer  guar- 
anteed re-instatement  and  must  follow  normal  re-admission  procedures  if  they 
wish  to  attempt  to  return  to  the  College. 

lel  Academic  Advisement 

Iji  New  students  are  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  from  their  major  departments 
for  general  counseling  and  academic  advisement.  There  is  also  an  academic 
.  counselor  available  to  students  who  enter  the  College  undecided  on  a  major.  A 
full-time  academic  counselor  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  Schools  to  counsel  stu- 
dents regarding  curriculum  planning,  registration,  choice  of  major,  record  evalu- 
ations, low  scholarship,  etc. 
L  In  addition,  a  two-semester  hour  course.   Freshmen   Seminar  (taken   Pass/ 

jFail),  provides  students  with   information   concerning  educational   opportunities 
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and  services  of  the  College.    The  course  is  intended  primarily  for  freshmen  not 
decided  on  a  major  although  others  may  enroll  as  space  permits. 

Final  Examinations 


At  the  end  of  each  semester  each  professor  may  give  a  final  examination  or 
evaluation  for  each  course  he  teaches. 

Such  examinations  and  evaluations  are  generally  of  a  comprehensive  nature 
covering  the  semester's  work,  but  the  form,  determined  by  the   nature  of  the  | 
courses'  subject  matter,  varies  with  individual  professors  and  classes. 

Final  examinations  (or  evaluations)  are  to  be  weighed  in  relation  to  other 
evaluations  which  are  made  throughout  the  semester  and  do  not  replace  periodic 
tests  and  other  means  of  measuring  student  progress. 


Plagiarism 

All  papers,  reports  and  research  submitted  by  students  shall  be  their  own 
except  as  properly  annotated.  The  copying  or  imitating  of  others'  work  is  plagiar- 
ism. Under  college  policy  a  student  guilty  of  plagiarism  may  be  subject  to  dis- 
missal. 


1 


Academic  Furlough 

Students  who  have  attended  the  College  for  at  least  one  full  calendar  year  j 

and  whose  cumulative  average  is  not  at  the  retention  level,  may  be  placed  on  ^  J 
academic  furlough  from  the  College.    Such  students  may  apply  for  re-admission 

after  one  year.    Such  application,  however,  does  not  insure  automatic  re-instate-  i  P 

ment.  : 


College  Services  and  Facilities 

Housing 

Students  apply  for  housing  after  being  accepted  for  admission.  Residence 
hall  assignments  are  made  for  one  year  only,  to  one  of  five  residence  halls.  The 
Inter-Residence  Hall  Federation,  Coordinators  of  Housing  and  Hall  Directors 
determine  policies  for  the  halls.  Undergraduate  Resident  Assistants  help  fresh- 
men adjust  to  residence  hall  life. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  halls  are  assisted  in  finding 
housing  in  private  homes  and  apartments  near  the  campus.  An  Off-Campus  Stu- 
dent Advisory  Board  provides  liaison  between  these  students  and  those  in  the 
halls. 

All  housing  assignments,  whether  on-  or  off-campus,  are  made  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin  or  ancestry. 

Health  Services 

Two  doctors  and  five  nurses  comprise  the  staff  of  the  College  Health  Office, 
located  in  the  west  wing  of  Russ  Hall.  The  Center  provides  preparticipation 
examinations,  tuberculosis  screening,  first  aid,  diagnoses  and  referrals  to  per- 
sonal physicians  or  specialists. 

Regular  office  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  After  4,  the  office  is  available 
for  emergencies.  Between  10  p.m.  and  7:45  a.m:.,  call  893-4361  for  emergency 
service. 

Student  medical  insurance,  providing  accident  and  sickness  benefits,  is  avail- 
able at  an  annual  premium  of  $20,  payable  at  registration.  A  reduced  rate  is  avail- 
able beginning  with  the  second  semester.   Participants  in  interscholastic  athletics 
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are   required  to  have  this  coverage.    Additional   information   is  available   in   the 
Student  Personnel  Department. 

New  Student  Orientation 

During  orientation,  new  students  can  become  acquainted  with  officials  of 
the  College,  officers  of  the  Student  Government  Association  and  upper  class- 
men in  charge  of  the  orientation  program.  Through  orientation  events,  such  as 
the  President's  Reception  and  assemblies  during  the  fall  semester,  students  are 
introduced  to  the  history,  traditions,  ideals  and  objectives  of  the  College. 

Psychological  Counseling 

A  full-time  licensed  clinical  psychologist,  several  part-time  licensed  psycholo- 
gists and  a  part-time  psychiatrist  comprise  the  staff  of  the  Counseling  Program. 
Available  every  school  day,  the  staff  observes  the  ethical  standards  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association,  guaranteeing  confidentiality.  Counselees  have 
access  to  testing,  diagnosis,  brief  therapy  and  off-campus  referrals. 

Student  Services 

The  Student  Personnel  Department  provides  guidance  in  financial  aids,  part- 
time  employment,  housing,  veterans'  affairs,  health,  emotional  adjustment,  leader- 
ship training  and  social  adjustment,  as  well  as  personal  counseling  of  a  general 
nature. 

Placement  Service 

The  Placement  Office  assists  students  in  career  planning  and  placement, 
compiles  credentials  for  registrants,  notifies  candidates  of  job  opportunities,  in- 
forms prospective  employers  of  qualified  candidates,  distributes  supporting 
credentials  and  arranges  personal  interviews  for  applicants  and  employers.  These 
services  are  offered  to  undergraduates  and  alumni  without  charge. 

Career  Planning  and  Placement 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Placement  Office  is  the  direction  of  non-teaching 
graduates  into  positions  in  manufacturing,  insurance,  banking,  civil  service,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  social  services,  the  Federal  government,  etc.  This  is 
accomplished  through  an  active  bulletin  board  and  a  schedule  of  recruiter  visi- 
tations. A  secondary  function  is  the  listing  of  employers  for  students  seeking 
part-time  jobs  off  campus;  students  conduct  their  own  job  searches  based  on  the 
information  compiled  by  the  Office. 

Library 

The  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  is  an  attractive,  modern,  air-conditioned  build- 
ing located  centrally  on  the  campus.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Harry  A.  Sprague, 
who  served  as  president  of  Montclair  State  College  from  1927  to  1951.  Library 
facilities  include  study  tables,  individual  desks,  group  conference  rooms,  faculty 
carrels  and  lounge  areas.  Smoking  lounges  and  a  student  typing  room  are  located 
on  the  ground  floor. 

A  knowledgeable  staff  of  librarians  is  on  hand  to  guide  students  in  the  use 
of  the  library's  substantial  and  constantly  expanding  collection  of  books  and 
periodicals.  Liberal  lending  regulations  facilitate  students'  access  to  this  col- 
lection. Xerox  copying  machines  are  available  for  use  at  nominal  cost.  Periodi- 
cals, books  and  documents  in  microtext  are  accessible  through  the  library's  micro- 
film, microfiche  and  microcard  readers. 

The  general  resources  of  the  library  are  augmented  by  a  Curriculum  Labora- 
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tory,  a  rapidly  growing  collection  of  United  States  and  New  Jersey  government 
publications  and  special  collections  that  include  the  China  Institute  Library,  a 
New  Jersey  collection  and  four  important  poetry  collections  for  special  research. 

Adult  Education  Resource  and  Service  Center 

Organized  under  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Act  of  1966,  the  Center  offers  in- 
service  training  of  teachers  in  programs  of  adult  education,  with  emphasis  on 
reading  improvement  for  the  under-educated  adult.  It  maintains  a  library  for  cur- 
ricula development  and  instruction,  develops  low-literacy  materials  and  conducts 
seminars  to  aid  municipal  agencies  in  communicating  and  with  their  clientele. 

New  Jersey  Center  of  Economic  Education 

Operated  at  Montclair  State  by  the  New  Jersey  Council  on  Economic  Edu- 
cation, the  Center  initiates  programs  and  improves  existing  ones,  through  work- 
shop-seminars, conferences,  research  and  publications  in  the  area  of  economic 
education. 

Media  Services  Center 

The  Media  Services  Center  has  been  an  instructional  support  service  of  the 
total  College  community  for  over  thirty  years.  Its  primary  function  has  been  to 
provide  instructional  materials  of  non-book  nature  for  use  by  faculty  and  students. 
The  program  and  student  activities  frequently  require  the  use  of  communication 
media  and  ancillary  materials.  The  Media  Services  Center  has  undertaken  to 
provide  service  to  these  academic  endeavors.  It  offers  support  service  rather 
than  direct  instruction,  through  purchasing,  distributing  and  circulating  audio- 
visual equipment.  It  maintains,  services  and  repairs  all  audio-visual  equipment 
on  campus. 

Computer  Center 

The  Center  performs  all  administrative  data  processing  for  the  College.  It 
also  provides  services  to  instructional  departments  which  use  the  computer  or 
tab  equipment  as  part  of  their  course  work  or  research,  and  conducts  seminars  in 
computer  usage  for  the  faculty  and  staff.  Plans  are  undervyay  to  open  the  semin- 
ars to  the  public  in  order  to  extend  a  sophisticated  competency  beyond  the 
academic  community. 

Parking  Facilities 

The  College  maintain  several  parking  lots  for  use  by  students,  as  designated 
on  all  maps  of  the  campus.  The  College  assumes  no  responsibility  for  cars  or 
their  contents  while  parked. 


Student  Activities 

Student  Government  Association 

The  Student  Government  Association,  composed  of  all  undergraduate 
students,  provides  a  representative  governmental  structure.  Through  its  sub- 
divisions it  coordinates  educational,  social,  cultural  and  athletic  activities  and 
relationships  among  administration,  faculty  and  students. 

The  legislative  branch  is  composed  of  representatives  from  each  class  and 
major  curriculum.  The  executive  branch  consists  of  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  past  President  and  representatives  from  each 
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of  the  major  activity  areas.   The  Dean  of  Students  and  the  Financial  Aids  Officer 
are  non-voting  advisory  members. 

Black  Student  Cooperative  Union 

Black  Student  Cooperative  Union  is  comprised  mainly  of  black  students 
who  feel  that  black  organization  can  be  a  factor  in  achieving  success  in  society. 
On  campus  or  in  the  community,  the  members  of  B.S.C.U.  are  dedicated  to  help- 
ing the  black  man  develop  a  pride  in  himself,  learn  to  function  in  his  community, 
and  strive  for  success  in  society. 

Campus-Community  Program 

The  COP  is  dedicated  to  new  adventures  in  liberal  education.  Without 
sacrificing  established  standards,  it  allows  experimentation  in  subject  areas, 
class  organization  and  approaches  to  academic  areas.  The  Program  was  largely 
student-initiated,  and  it  remains  largely  student-administered.  The  faculty  are 
recruited  from  the  various  academic  departments  and  much  of  the  work  is  inter- 
disciplinary. The  curriculum  is  under  continuous  development.  Involvement  with 
the  community  is  a  major  goal.  Small-group  seminars  are  organized  by  a  joint 
student-faculty  coordinating  council. 

Campus  Radio  Station 

The  Voice  of  Montclair  State  began  operating  on  campus  in  the  Spring  of 
1967.  It  broadcasts  educational  programs  involving  all  of  Montclair's  instruc- 
tional departments.  Any  undergraduate  student  with  an  interest  in  broadcasting 
may  become  a  member  of  WVMS. 

Athletics 

The  College  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern  College  Football  Conference,  Col- 
legiate Track  Conference,  Metropolitan  Intercollegiate  Soccer  League,  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  New  Jersey  Athletic  Conference  and  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference,  It  fields  varsity  teams  in  baseball,  cross-country, 
football,  golf,  lacrosse,  soccer  and  wrestling  for  men;  field  hockey  and  softball 
for  women;  and  basketball,  fencing,  gymnastics,  swimming,  tennis  and  track  for 
both.  Intramural  sports  include  most  of  the  varsity  selections,  as  well  as  inter- 
sorority  badminton,  volleyball  and  touch  football. 

College  Life  Union  Board  (CLUB) 

The  College  Life  Union  Board  is  the  division  of  the  Student  Government 
Association  that  is  responsible  for  all  campus  social,  cultural  and  recreational 
programs. 

Students  are  invited  to  join  CLUB  committees  for  Concert.  Lecture.  Cinema. 
Music  and  Art,  Recreation  and  Human  Relations  Laboratory. 

Some  annual  CLUB  events  are:  major  concerts.  Human  Relations  Labora- 
tory, the  Night  Coffee  House,  Homecoming.  Christmas  Ball,  Lecture  Series,  trans- 
portation to  off-campus  athletic  events  and  Carnival, 

Council  For  International  and  National  Affairs 

CINA  studies  and  discusses  national  and  international  events  and  issues 
of  vital  concern  to  American  life  and  culture.  Interest  is  stimulated  by  lectures, 
films  and  student  panels  and  discussions.   The  club  is  open  to  all  students. 

Drama  and  Theater  Productions 

The  Memorial  Auditorium  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  College  theatrical  activ- 
ities.  At  least  three  major  productions  are  presented  each  year  by  Players,  the 
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undergraduate  college-wide  dramatic  organization.  Players  also  offers  work- 
shop activities  throughout  the  year  and  assistance  to  other  producing  groups  on 
campus. 

Experiment  in  International  Living 

Each  year  the  Student  Government  Association  provides  funds  for  several 
students  to  participate  in  the  Experiment  in  International  Living  during  sum- 
mer vacation.  Students  are  selected  by  an  independent  agency  in  Putney,  Ver- 
mont, to  visit  the  country  of  their  choice  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  or  South  America. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

The  goal  of  these  organizations  is  to  develop  fellowship,  citizenship  and 
character  among  members  while  building  school  spirit  and  morale.  Students 
may  be  rushed  by  a  fraternity  or  sorority  after  their  first  semester  at  Montclair 
State  College. 

Departmental  honorary  and  professional  organizations  are  numerous  in  such 
fields  as  Music,  Physical  Education,  Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders, 
Arts,  Education,  Mathematics,  Geography,  Business,  English  and  Science. 

In  addition,  many  special  interest  clubs  operate  to  meet  the  diversified  needs 
and  interest  of  Montclair  students.  They  schedule  educational,  social  and  recre- 
ational activities. 

Music  Progams  and  Organizations 

Students  can  broaden  their  backgrounds  through  the  various  musical 
organizations  and  programs  coordinated  by  the  Music  Organization  Commission. 
They  include  Symphonic  Band,  Concert  Band,  College  Orchestra,  Laboratory 
Orchestra,  Concert  Choir,  College  Choir,  Opera  Workshop  and  the  Music  Work- 
shop. MOC  also  sponsors  such  distinguished  visiting  performers  and  groups  as 
the  Zurich  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quartet,  and  duo-pianists 
Vronsky  and  Babin. 

Student  Publications 

Through  five  different  publications,  students  serve  the  College  and  gain 
valuable  experience  in  journalistic,  creative  and  managerial  fields. 

The  Arrowhead  is  the  handbook  for  new  students.  It  supplies  general  cam- 
pus information,  policies  and  descriptions  of  organizations  and  serves  as  a  guide 
throughout  the  first  year. 

The  Montclarion  is  the  student  newspaper.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  keep  the  Col- 
lege informed  of  important  events.  Undergraduates  are  eligible  for  staff  posi- 
tions.   Previous  experience  is  not  necessary. 

The  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine.  It  presents  a  wide  range  of 
student  literary  talent  in  the  form  of  verse,  short  stories,  essays  and  illustrations. 
Only  original  student  contributions  are  accepted.  The  staff  is  open  to  all  members 
of  the  student  body. 

La  Campana  is  the  College  yearbook.  It  covers  every  phase  of  College  life 
from  freshman  hazing  to  graduation.   Open  to  all  undergraduates. 

Galumph  is  the  campus  humor  magazine.  It  provides  an  outlet  for  creativity 
in  the  field  of  humor  and  presents  light  and  thought-provoking  commentary  on  life. 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities 

Each  year  a  number  of  outstanding  seniors  are  elected  to  this  national  list- 
ing. The  criteria  are  scholarship,  participation  in  co-curricular  activities  and  char- 
acter qualifications. 
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Fine  Arts  Exhibits 

Fine  Arts  is  recognized  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  College. 
The  work  of  recognized  artists,  and  of  elementary  and  secondary  students,  is 
frequently  displayed  in  the  Foyer  of  Sprague  Library.  An  excellent  collection  of 
modern  and  contemporary  prints,  together  with  paintings  by  Fine  Arts  students. 
is  on  display  in  public  areas  and  administrative  offices. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Montclair  State  College  has  from  its  earliest  years  been  flexible  in  meeting 
the  changing  needs  of  students  and  of  education  in  the  state.  Its  long  tradition  of 
responding  to  emerging  demands  is  evident  today  in  a  number  of  creative  pro- 
grams. 

Some  of  these  originate  in  departments  and  administrative  divisions;  others 
are  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Special  Experimental  Programs,  whose  specific 
function  is  to  develop  new  programs  in  human  service.  The  Office  provides  a  test- 
ing ground  for  concepts  and  methods,  with  the  goal  of  opening  college  doors  to 
students  with  previously  unmet  educational  needs. 

Some  of  the  unusual  projects  currently  underway  are: 


1.  COMMUNITY  FELLOWS  ...  a  graduate  program  for  adults  who  do  not 
hold  the  traditionally  required  bachelor's  degree,  but  have  shown  initiative 
and  self-direction  in  a  field.    Candidates  must: 

a.  be  at  least  30  years  old 

b.  be  accomplished  in  a  professional  or  quasi-professional  endeavor 

c.  have  2  years  of  undergraduate  college  OR  COMPARABLE  LEARN- 
ING EXPERIENCE,  and 

d.  have  significant  practical  knowledge  attained  in  the  field  of  special- 
ization 


2.  CLEP  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM  ...  a  pilot  project  which  acknowl- 
edges the  college-equivalent  learning  of  mature  persons  for  whom  tradition- 
al beginning  courses  are  inappropriate.  It  provides  a  supportive  seminar  dur- 
ing the  first  semester,  for  academic  and  other  counseling.   Applicants  must: 

a.  be  25  years  of  age 

b.  score  in  at  least  the  25th  percentile  on  the  CLEP  general  examination 


CLEP  ADVOCATES  PROGAM  .  .  .  trains  tutor-counselors  for  adult  learners, 
to  advise  and  assist  in  advanced  placement.  The  counselors  establish  and 
administer  learning  centers  to  prepare  adults  for  high  school  equivalency, 
CLEP  and  other  college  equivalency  exams;  learning  centers  frequently 
function  in  connection  with  human  service  organizations  such  as  correctional 
institutions,  drug  rehabilitation  centers  and  model  cities  educational  pro- 
grams. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  INFORMATION  AND  AC- 
COUNTABILITY (SEPIA)  .  .  .  encourages  research  interns  to  construct  in- 
dividual research  and  evaluation  designs.  It  began  in  conjunction  with  the 
correctional  education  program.  The  interns  provide  continuous  feed-back 
to  the  correctional  program,  and  at  the  same  time,  learn  the  necessary  skills 
for  evaluating  innovative  educational  programs;  this  field  work,  and  comple- 
tion of  thesis  requirements  for  the  M.A.  in  sociology  gives  them  comprehen- 
sive background  for  careers  as  experimental  program  developers,  evaluators 
and  administrators. 
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DRUG  ABUSE  TREATMENT  INFORMATION  .  .  .  combines  academic  and 
practical  training  with  service  to  institutions  in  the  state.  Its  interns  design 
and  implement  the  tools  for  evaluating  18  drug  abuse  treatment  programs. 
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NEW  JERSEY  TEACHER  CORPS  CORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAM .  .  .  develops  educaors  with  unique  qualifications  for  strengthening 
the  educational  offerings  in  correctional  settings,  where  public  school  pro- 
grams are  inappropriate.  Interns  are  assigned  in  teams  of  six  to  eight  penal 
institutions  and  probation  departments,  to  evaluate  present  educational 
methods  and  devise  new  curricula  suited  to  a  population  in  which  80% 
do  not  have  high  school  equivalency. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING  TEACHER  CORPS  .  .  .  re-trains  native  Spanish- 
speaking  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  100,000  Hispanic  children  in  New 
Jersey  schools.  Initial  courses  taught  in  Spanish  are  an  incentive  to  bilingual, 
bicultural  teachers  whose  credentials  were  not  earned  in  this  country;  thus 
English  competency  becomes  a  goal,  not  a  prerequisite. 


WEEKEND  COLLEGE  .  .  .  schedules  regular  college  offerings  for  more 
than  600  students  on  Friday  evenings,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  A  faculty  drawn 
from  many  colleges  in  the  metropolitan  area  provides  students  with  up  to  12 
hours  of  undergraduate  work  on  the  weekends.  The  program  also  offers  a 
valuable  cross-cultural  experience  for  English-speaking  students  seeking  to 
work  among  the  Spanish-speaking. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  RESOURCE  CENTER  .  .  .  provides  programs  m  adult 
basic  education  and  English  as  a  second  language  through 

a.  monitoring  of  operating  programs 

b.  development  and  evaluation  of  curricular  materials 

c.  training  for  instructors,  administrators,  counselors,  paraprofessionals 
and  volunteers 

d.  a  multimedia  library 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  FOR  AGING  .  .  .  seeks  to  increase  the  aware- 
ness of  modern  gerontology  among  adult  education  organizations  and  agen- 
cies by 

a.  interchange  of  information 

b.  collecting,  abstracting  and  distributing  materials  on  aging 

c.  assisting  organizations  to  develop  programs  for  the  aging 
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THE  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  .  .  .  serves  the 
need  for  community  education  in  New  Jersey  through: 

a.  helping  communities  understand  and  initiate  community  education 
programs 

b.  training  community  school  personnel 

c.  evaluating  community  resources,  needs  and  programs 

d.  helping  communities  to  secure  community  school  directors 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  .  .  .  provides  academic 
course  work  for  law  enforcement  officers  as  part  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Through  this  pro- 
gram, Montclair  State  is  an  active  member  of  the  N.J.  Council  of  Educational 
Institutions  for  Law  Enforcement. 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  .  .  .  offers  courses 
and  advisement  for  students  wishing  certification  to  teach  vocational-tech- 
nical subjects  in  secondary  schools.  Candidates  must  certify  high  school 
graduation  or  equivalency,  experience  in  the  trade,  industrial  occupation  or 
profession  to  be  taught,  and  approved  training  in  that  field.  The  program 
offers  professional  education,  general  background  courses  and  supervised 
in-service  teaching. 


NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION  ...  is  the  field  campus  for 
the  state  colleges  of  N.J.  Located  in  Stokes  State  Forest  and  High  Point 
State  Park,  it  is  the  largest  resident  center  for  environmental  studies  in  North 
America  and  the  second  largest  in  the  world.  Over  60,000  college  and  public 
school  students  have  participated  in  its  outdoor  studies.  The  School,  which 
is  part  of  the  School  of  Professional  Arts  and  Sciences,  executes  state- 
wide programs  at  Montclair  and  a  number  of  other  colleges  in  the  state. 
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Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

semester  hours 

General  Education  Requirements   36 

Communications  Requirement   0-9 

Physical  Education   1 

Major  Field    48-34 

Electives    48-59 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         128 

1.  General  Education  Requirement 

The  General  Education  Requirement  for  every  student  consists  of  36  semes- 
ter hours  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

A.  Common  Core:  Each  student  will  elect  18  semester  hours  from  the  offer- 
ings of  three  Schools  other  than  his  own.  At  least  6  semester  hours  must 
be  taken  in  sequential  courses  within  and  designated  by  a  single 
department. 

B.  School-Planned  Core:  Each  student  will  fulfill  an  18  semester  hour  require- 
ment planned  by  the  School  in  which  he  is  a  major.  The  School-Planned 
Core  will  be  found  under  the  School  heading  in  the  following  pages.  It  is 
recommended  that  uncommitted  students  follow  the  General  Education 
Requirement  of  the  School  to  which  they  are  most  likely  to  commit  them- 
selves as  a  major. 

C.  Distribution  Requirements:  Within  the  36  semester  hours  of  General 
Education,  each  student  will  select  courses  to  satisfy  at  least  two  of  the 
following  distribution  categories: 

1.  Methods  of  Inquiry 

2.  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

3.  Public  Issues  and/or  Social  Action 

4.  Modes  of  Expression 

Notes:   a.   It  is  recommended  that  a  student  complete  the  General  Education 
Requirement  during  the  first  two  years. 

b.  Courses  satisfying  various  elements  of  the  General  Education  Re- 
quirements will  be  indicated  in  the  registration  materials  of  the 
College. 

c.  No  course  used  in  Educational  Sequence  to  serve  the  requirement 
for  certification  may  be  credited  toward  the  General  Education 
Requirement. 

d.  Courses  in  the  student's  major  do  not  fulfill  the  General  Education 
Requirement.  In  cases  of  a  double  major,  this  restriction  applies 
only  to  one  major. 

6.  This  General  Education  Requirement  is  a  substantial  change  from 
previous  requirements.  It  will  be  subject  to  review,  interpretation 
revision.  Students  will  be  advised  of  any  modifications  at  times 
of  registration. 

Communications  Requirement.  All  students  must  demonstrate,  through  evalu- 
itions,  proficiency  in  three  of  four  areas  of  communications:  speaking,  reading, 
vriting,  imagery.   Those  who  do  not  will  select  courses  in  this  area  to  a  maximum 
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of  9  semester  hours.  These  courses  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  the  General  Educa- 
tion Requirement. 

3.   Physical  Education  Requirement.    Courses  which  satisfy  this  requirement  are: 


0878-0250  Beginning  Swimming  0879-0262 

0878-0251  Form  and  Figure  0879-0276 

0878-0253  Gymnastics  and  0879-0278 

Conditioning  0879-0263 

0878-0275  Intermediate    Swimming         0879-0265 

0878-0267  Advanced  Swimming  0879-0266 

0877-0257  Weight  Training  and  0879-0268 

Fitness  0879-0269 

0877-0264  Gymnastics  0879-0272 

0879-0203  Golf  0879-0274 

0879-0252  Archery  0879-0275 

0879-0258  Tennis  Beginners  0879-1260 

0879-0260  Riding,  Beginning  0879-1275 

0879-0261  Fencing  0879-2260 


Volleyball 

Aquatics,  Water  Safety 

Yoga 

Jogging 

Figure  Skating 

Skiing 

Bicycling 

Badminton 

Bowling 

Scuba  Diving 

Karate,  Beginning 

Riding,  Intermediate 

Karate,  Advanced 

Riding,  Advanced 


A  fee  is  charged  for  courses  such  as  skiing,  scuba  diving,  ice  skating,  etc.,  so 
check  with  the  department  at  registration. 

If  physical  limitations  are  a  consideration,  notice  from  the  student's  physician 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  department  chairman. 

4.  Major  Field.  Since  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  an  arts  and  science  program 
is  to  give  the  student  a  broad  general  education,  requirements  for  an  arts  and 
science  major  are  generally  limited  to  32  to  34  semester  hours.  In  some  disciplines 
the  number  of  credits  required  for  the  major  may  be  higher. 

5.  Montclair  State  College  believes  that  students  should  appreciate  the  problems 
and  life  of  minority  groups,  and  their  contribution  to  the  nation's  heritage  and 
future.  To  insure  that  each  student  has  exposure  to  this  vital  part  of  American 
culture,  every  student  must  take  at  least  one  course  from  the  list  below: 

0506-0315  Organizational  Behavior 

0506-0316  Human  Resource  Management 

0506-0332  Minorities  in  Business 

0506-0363  Business  and  Society 

0506-0441  Consumer  Motivation 

0821-0445  Puerto  Rican  Children  in  Mainland  Schools 

0821-0446  Today's  Woman 

0821-0463  Women  and  Education  in  Western  Society 

0829-0412  Field  Work  in  Urban  Education 

0829-0423  Teaching  in  Urban  Schools 

0835-0213  Group  Interaction  in  a  Recreational  Setting 

0835-0320  Recreational  Needs  of  Urban  Society 

0835-0416  International  Aspects  of  Physical  Education 

1008-0345  Dance  Techniques— Ethnic 

1015-0150  Influence  of  Afro-American  Culture 

1015-0209  Introduction  to  Jazz 

1015-0309  The  Art  of  Jazz 

1015-0339  Music  in  Modern  Society 

1015-0351  Music  in  Urban  Society 

1105-0360  Spanish  Community  Program 
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1116-0101  Swahilil 
-0102 

1116-0201  Swahili  II 
-0202 

1301-0122  Clothing  and  Culture 

/  1301-0153  Food  and  Man 

1301-0231  Family  Economics 

1301-0342  Family  Sociology 

1301-0370  Independent  and  Family  Problem  Solving 

1301-0445  The  Inner  City  Family 

1501-0139  Literature  of  Social  Protest  in  America  since  1920 

1501-0294  Women  Poets 

1503-0173  Eastern  World  Literature 

1503-0238  Afro-American  Writers 

1503-0266  African  Myth  and  Literature 

1503-0372  Major  Women  Prose  Writers 

2001-0383  Psychology  of  Aggression 

2202-0200  Cultural  Anthropology 

2202-0201  Physical  Anthropology 

542202-0301  The  Peoples  of  Africa 

2202-0303  The  Peoples  of  South  America  and  the  Caribbean 

2202-0305  The  American  Indian:  Perspectives  on  Change 

2202-0309  The  Peoples  of  Middle  America 

j|2202-0404  Urban  Anthropology 

2202-0406  Peasant  Culture 

2204-0204  Labor  Economics 

2204-0303  Economic  Growth  and  Development 

2204-0415  The  Economics  of  Social  Problems 

2205-0108  African  Civilization 

2205-01 14  Latin  American  Civilization 

2205-0212  Social  History  of  the  United  States 

2205-031 7  History  of  Black  Americans 

2205-0220  Introduction  to  American  Urban  History 

2205-0410  Indepedent  Study  in  American  History 

2205-0409  Independent  Study  in  Non-Western  History 

2206-0308  Geography  of  Latin  America 

2206-0410  Urban  Geography 

2206-0412  Geography  of  Africa 

2206-0422  Population  and  Settlement  of  Africa 

2206-0460  Independent  Study  Program 

2207-0308  Ethnic  Politics  in  America 

2207-0309  Urban  Politics 

2207-0402  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa 

2207-0405  Governments  and  Politics  of  Latin  America 

2207-041 1  Black  Politics  in  America 

2208-0205  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 

2208-0206  Individual  and  Society 

2208-0213  Social  Stratification 

2208-0300  Externship  in  Sociology 

2208-0307  The  City  and  the  Arts 

2208-0310  Directed  Independent  Study 

2208-0311  Urban  Sociology 
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2208-0331  The  Sociology  of  Power 

2208-0410  Social  Action  Practicum 

2208-0411  The  Black  Family 

4903-0297  Literature  and  Sociology 

4903-0376  Latin-America  Short  Story  in  English 

4903-0378  Modern  Spanish-American  Novel  in  English 

4903-0381  African  Antiquity 

4903-0399  Development  of  Black  Thought 
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School  of  Educational  and  Community  Services 

Ercell   I.  Watson,   Ed.D.,   Dean 

The  School  of  Educational  and  Community  Services  provides  professional  educa- 
tional services  to  the  communities  of  the  nation  and  particularly  to  those  of  northern 
New  Jersey.  These  services  are  directed  to:  individuals  seeking  admission  to  the  teach- 
ing profession;  preparation  for  specialization  in  education  and  growth  within  the  pro- 
fession; public  and  non-public  schools;  community  agencies;  business  and  industrial 
organizations.  The  School  is  also  concerned  with  the  continuing  development  of  the 
general  field  of  education  and  with  related  problems  of  society. 

The  role  of  the  School  is  three-fold:  (1)  to  offer  these  services  in  an  accessible 
and  useful  manner,  (2)  to  use  the  training,  experience  and  expertise  of  the  staff  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  performance  of  services,  and  (3)  to  coordinate  mutual  efforts  with 
other  agencies  of  the  College  and  the  community.  These  objectives  are  accomplished 
through   instruction,   consultation,   supervised   laboratory   experiences   and   research. 

The  primary  purpose  at  the  undergraduate  level  is  to  provide  students  with  the  basic 
professional  experiences  and  learning  essential  to  successful  teaching.  Professional 
courses  are  so  designed  that  a  student  receiving  credit  for  all  the  required  courses  in 
education  and  psychology,  plus  a  methods  course  in  his  major  field,  meets  the  require- 
ments for  certification  in  professional  education.  Students  may  exceed  the  minimum 
educational  electives  in  areas  of  education  which  interest  them. 

The  School  assists  students  by: 

(1)  helping  the  prospective  teacher  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part  in  his  own 
personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  arousing  awareness  of  the  teaching  profession  as  an  opportunity  to  apply  one's 
interests  and  powers  to  the  social  good. 

(3)  providing  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  through  a  carefully-arranged 
sequence  of  education  courses,  participation  as  teacher  aides  in  actual  high  school 
classes  and  student  teaching. 

(4)  offering  opportunity  for  the  student  to  be  active  in  the  extracurricular  life  of  the 
school  and  in  community  affairs. 

(5)  giving  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  as  a  worthy  life-time  vocation. 

In  addition  to  regular  programs,  the  School  designs  and  implements  new  approaches 
to  the  educational  needs  of  urban/minority/disadvantaged  student  populations.  It  has 
reached  out  to  solve  human  problems  through  programs  in  nearby  prisons,  public 
schools,  store  fronts,  street-based  schools,  community  action  programs,  high  school  and 
college  level  examination  equivalency  programs  and  career  ladder  programs.  These 
programs  are  administered  by  teams  as  indicated  below. 

Teacher  Education 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Anne  Castens 

Admission  to  the  College  cannot  be  considered  admission  to  teacher  education 
programs.  Students  who  wish  to  enter  teacher  education  should  make  application  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year.  If  applications  are  made  later,  students  may  have 
difficulty  in  completing  the  pro^ssional  sequence  before  graduation. 

Criteria  for  admission,  starting  with  the  Class  of  1974.  are  as  follows: 

1.  Three  favorable  recommendations,  at  least  two  from  faculty  members  who  know 
the  applicant.  One  may  be  from  a  former  high  school  teacher  or  other  teacher  who  knows 
the  applicant. 

2.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  speech  test  or  recommendation  by  speech  depart- 
ment upon  completion  of  speech  course. 

3.  Evidence  of  passing  Psychology  0101  Human  Growth  and  Development. 

4.  Cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.45  based  on  a  4.00  scale.  In  exceptional  cases, 
an  individual  may  be  admitted  provisionally,  with  a  cumulative  average  of  less  than  2.45 
with  a  statement  from  a  faculty  member  from  his  major  field  who  is  willing  to  sponsor 
his  admission,  and  if  the  Screening  Committee  approves. 
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5.  Evidence  of  active  interest  in  community  affairs  and  teaching. 

6.  Clearance  by  the  Student  Personnel  Division.  A  committee  of  three  faculty  mem- 
bers, with  representation  from  the  major  field  and  the  School,  will  screen  applicants. 

Professional  Sequence  (K-12  Teacher  Education  Certification) 

semester  hours 

2001-0101     Human  Growth  and  Development 3 

2001  -0200     Educational  Psychology 3 

0829-0400     Teacher,  School  and  Society   3 

Major  Department  Special  Methods 3 

0829-0410     Field  Experience  2 

0829-041 1      Supervised  Student  Teaching   8 

0829-0421      Seminar:  Problems  of  Classroom  Teacher 1 

REQUIRED  TOTAL    23 

Student  Teaching 

The  major  portion  of  a  full  semester  of  student  teaching  is  required  in  teacher  prep- 
aration programs.  For  the  1973-74  school  year,  most  departments  will  schedule  this  ac- 
tivity during  the  senior  year.  Beginning  with  the  1974-75  school  year,  all  students  will  be 
required  to  schedule  thit>  experience  during  the  Professional  Semester  (senior  year 
only). 

Student  teaching  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  relate  theory  to  practice  under 
skilled  supervision;  to  evaluate  his  own  strengths,  weaknesses  and  personal  and  profes- 
sional needs;  and  to  determine  his  readiness  for  responsible  membership  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  teacher  in  a  secondary  school.  In  addi- 
tion, students  whose  certification  includes  the  elementary  school  are  assigned  to  a  quali- 
fied elementary  school  teacher  for  a  comprehensive  experience  covering  all  grade  levels. 
The  student  teacher  is  required  to  assist,  observe  and  participate  in  all  regularly-sched- 
uled school  activities  and  to  follow  the  daily  and  vacation  schedules  of  the  local  school. 
He  is  visited  by  supervisors  from  both  the  appropriate  school  and  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Requirements  For  Assignment  to  Senior  Student  Teaching 
(Classes  of  1972  and  1973) 

1.  Academic  standing 

a.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  at  the  close  of  the  semester  immediately 
preceding  student  teaching. 

b.  A  cumulative  grade  point  avearge  of  2.0  in  the  field  of  certification. 

c.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  methods  course  in  the  major  area. 

d.  No  grade  of  "Incomplete"  or  "F"  in  a  major  area  in  required  subjects. 

e.  Completion  of  the  teacher  aide  requirement. 

2.  Recommendation  by  the  major  department  chairman 

3.  Approval  by  the  Committee  on  Student  Teaching  Admission 

4.  Verification  by  the  College  physician  that  the  student  is  in  good  health  and  free  from 
any  disease  or  physical  defect  which  might  interfere  with  success  as  a  teacher 

5.  A  college  record  free  from  personal  and  social  qualities  considered  professionally 
undesirable 

Requirements  for  Assignment  to  Senior  Student  Teaching 
(Class  of  1974  and  thereafter) 

1.  Approval  forTeacher  Education  programs 

2.  Academic  standing 

a.  Satisfactory  completion  of  6  semester  hours  in  English  and  6  semester  hours  in 
Social  Studies  of  the  general  education  requirements  of  the  College 
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b.  Satisfactory  completion  of  Psychology  0200  Educational  Psychology 

c.  Acceptance  by  a  major  department  and  completion  of  at  least  24  semester  hours 
in  a  major  field  with  a  cumulative  average  of  not  less  than  2.45 

d.  No  grade  of  "Incomplete"  or  "F"'  in  required  courses 

e.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  methods  course  in  the  major  area 

f.  Completion  of  teacher  aide  requirement. 

I.  Recommendation  by  the  major  department  and  the  School  of  Education 

k  Approval  by  Committee  on  Student  Teaching  Admission 

i.  Verification  by  the  College  physician  that  the  student  is  in  good  health  and  free  from 

any  disease  or  physical  defect  which  might  interfere  with  success  as  a  teacher 
I.  A  College  record  free  from  personalized  social  qualities  considered  professionally 

undesirable 

PROFESSIONAL  SEMESTER 

During  the  1974-75  school  year  all  seniors  who  wish  to  complete  the  teacher  prep- 
iration  program  must  devote  an  entire  semester  exclusively  to  professional  preparations. 

During  the  1973-74  school  year  many  seniors  will  find  that  their  schedules  will  permit 
;uch  an  activity.   Individual  departments  will  advise. 

The  professional  semester's  activity  will  be  based  entirely  in  a  public  school  setting, 
nitial  weeks  will  consist  of  Teacher,  School  and  Society,  and  Field  Experiences,  followed 
)y  Supervised  Student  Teaching  and  other  related  activities. 


Adult  and  Continuing  Education 

"earn  Leader:  Mr.  Raymond  Ast 

The  Adult  Continuing  Education  Center  provides  selective  and  distinctive  program 
ervices  to  students,  volunteer  and  paraprofessional  groups,  instructors,  counselors. 
•upervisors,  administrators  and  others  in  communities  and  agencies  throughout  New 
ersey  and  the  nation.  In  addition  to  leadership  training  for  adult  educators,  the  pro- 
jram  offers  services  to  Community  School  Development  efforts,  Adult  Basic  Education 
md  High  School  equivalency  programs.  Manpower  Training  development.  Education  for 
he  Aging,  competency-based  Staff  Development  for  Adult  Educators  in  New  York.  New 
lersey,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  serves  as  the  National  Multimedia  In- 
;tructional  Material  Resource  Center  for  Adult  Educators. 

The  Center,  working  closely  with  the  Educational  Leadership  Department  of  the 
5chool  of  Educational  and  Community  Services  and  other  Schools  of  Montclair  State 
College,  offers  a  graduate  program  in  adult  continuing  education  to  the  student  seeking 
he  master's  degree. 

Bilingual,  Weekend  College  and  Supportive  Services 

jTeam  Leaders:  Mrs.  Milagros  Collazo  and  Mr.  Edwardo  Sanchez 

These  programs: 
.  train  bilingual  teachers  and  bilingual  guidance  counselors  needed  by  public  and  pri- 
vate school  systems  in  New  Jersey  and  its  neighboring  states. 
!.  provide  a  college  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Spanish-speaking  bi- 
lingual individual. 

The  Weekend  College  offers  courses  on  Friday  nights.  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  order 
o  provide  students  who  must  work  an  opportunity  to  continue  advanced  studies.  Regu- 
ar  curriculum  options  are  offered;  beginning  instruction  is  in  Spanish;  much  emphasis 
s  on  English  as  a  second  language. 

The  B-2  project  offers  courses  leading  to  a  master's  degree  and  certification  as  a 
)ilingual  teacher. 
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Educational  Leadership 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Lawrence  Beilagamba  \ 

Educational  Leadership,  working  with  other  departments  of  the  College  and  the 
School,  prepares  educational  leaders  in  the  broadest  sense.  Its  programs  are  limitec 
to  graduate  study  leading  to  the  M.A.  in  Administration  and/or  Supervision  and  to  post- 
M.A.  studies.  Although  programs  are  directed  toward  certification  as  Supervisor,  Prin- 
cipal, School  Administrator  or  Business  Administrator,  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
field  of  educational  leadership  is  encouraged. 

Courses  are  also  open  to  those  holding  M.A.  degrees  in  a  subject  area  and  desiring 
certification  as  supervisors  either  in  that  area  or  in  other  administrative  or  supervisory 
positions.  1 

Our  programs  provide  solid  scholastic  foundations  in  the  multi-faceted  purposes 
of  education  in  a  democratic  society.  It  combines  study  with  close  observation  and  prac- 
tice in  various  communities  and  agencies.  The  graduate  programs  in  this  departmeni 
prepare  students  for  positions  as: 

1.  major  administrative  or  supervisory  personnel  at  all  levels  of  educational  systems. 

2.  educational  consultants. 

3.  managers  of  emerging  educational  programs  in  business  and  government. 

4.  educational  managers  and  planners  in  the  media  fields. 


Educational  Opportunity  Fund  (EOF) 

Team  Leader:  Mr,  Reuben  Johnson 

Admission  into  New  Jersey's  colleges  is  highly  competitive  as  a  result  of  the  state's 
extreme  shortage  of  college  seats.  Consequently,  many  students  with  good  academic 
potential,  but  lacking  competitive  admissions  credentials,  are  unable  to  obtain  a  college 
seat. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Higher  Education  attempts  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems: 1)  by  providing  monies  for  the  expansion  of  state  higher  education  facilities  and  j 
2)  with  the  Education  Opportunity  Fund  Act  of  1968. 

The  Act,  recognizing  that  academic  records  do  not  always  reflect  ability,  encour- 
ages colleges  to  expand  their  supportive  services  and  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  with  good  potential,  without  reference  to  admissions  credentials.  I 

Montclair  State  College  has  introduced  an  EOF  program  in  order  to  appeal  to  a  | 
wider  variety  of  student  abilities,  interests  and  needs.  A  student  accepted  into  it  is  pro-  - 
vided  with  supportive  features  that  are  essential  for  success  on  the  college  level:  I 

1.  After  admission,  each  student  is  tested  and  assigned  to  a  reading  lab,  the  length  i 
of  the  assignment  depending  on  the  extent  of  deficiencies  as  reflected  in  test  ' 
results.  j 

2.  Each  student  is  evaluated  individually  and  financial  aid  is  provided  according  to  I 
need  and  eligibility.  Every  student  is  expected  to  contribute  something  toward  , 
financing  this  education. 

3.  A  coordinated  tutorial  program  provides  each  student  with  tutors  in  his  areas  of  I 
weakness. 

4.  Each  student  is  required  to  see  an  EOF  counselor  at  regular  intervals  to  prevent 
daily  problems  from  escalating  into  crises.  ;' 

5.  Each  student  attends  a  session  during  the  summer  prior  to  his  freshman  year,  to  ' 
facilitate  academic,  social  and  psychological  adjustment  to  college  life. 

Beyond  these  services,  the  EOF  student  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  and  demands 
placed  on  any  other  Montclair  State  student. 
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Education  Opportunity  Fund  (EOF) 

Lider  del  grupo:  Sr.  Reuben  Johnson 

Debido  a  que  el  numero  de  puestos  existentes  para  estudiar  una  carrera  universitaria 

e|  en  los  colegios  del  estado  de«New  Jersey  es  muy  limitado,  muchos  estudiantes  los  cuales 

poseen  las  aptitudes  y  habilidades  necesarias  para  triunfar,  pero  que  a  la  vez  han  cere- 

cido  de  las  credenciales  requeridas  para  su  admision,  pierden  por  ello  la  oportunidad 

tif  de  entrar  en  los  centres  de  alta  cultura  norte-americana. 

El  Departamento  de  Educacion  Superior  del  estado  de  New  Jersey,  intenta  resolver 
este  problema  de  dos  formas:  1)  dando  ayuda  economica  a  los  centres  de  alta  cultura 
inpara  que  puedan  aumentar  sus  servios  y  2)  con  los  fondon  del  acto  de  Oportunidad 
Educacional  de  1968. 

Bajo  este  acto  el  Departamento  de  Educacion  Superior  reconociendo  que  muchas 
veces  los  records  academicos  no  reflejan  exactamente  el  potencial  o  la  habilidad  de  la 
persona;  estimula  a  los  colegios  a  expandir  sus  servicios  especiales  y  curriculum,  para 
poder  ayudar  a  todos  los  estudiantes  que  posean  un  buen  potencial  academico,  sin 
considerar  sus  credenciales  academicas. 

Montclair  State  College  ha  establecido  el  programa  de  E.O.F.  en  el  campus  para 
asegurarse  de  esta  forma,  que  el  Colegio  llenara  los  intereses,  habilidades  y  necesidades 
de  todos  los  estudiantes.  Una  vez  que  el  estudiante  ha  sido  admitido  en  el  EOF,  se  le 
proveera  de  la  ayuda  educativa  especial  necesaria  para  que  pueda  triunfar  en  la  carrera 
universitaria. 

Educational  Placement 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Norman  Lange 

This  program  places  student  teachers  in  school  districts  for  the  professional 
semester. 

Assistance  in  securing  a  teaching  or  administrative  position  in  the  field  of  education 
is  offered  through  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching  and  Placement. 

The  Office  notifies  candidates  of  job  opportunities,  informs  prospective  employers 
of  qualified  candidates,  compiles  and  distributes  supporting  credentials  and  arranges 
personal  interviews  for  applicants  and  employers.  The  services  of  the  office  are  offered 
to  undergraduates  and  alumni  without  charge. 

Educational  Research  and  Evaluation 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Gerhard  Lang 
This  program: 

1.  trains  educational  research  and  evaluation  specialists  needed  by  pre-school  centers, 
school  systems,  colleges  and  universities,  research  and  development  centers,  re- 
gional educational  laboratories,  industry,  private  research  agencies  and  city,  state 
and  federal  research  bureaus. 

2.  broadens  the  professional  education  of  students  enrolled  in  various  degree  programs 
by  offering  courses  designed  to  make  them  literate  initiators  and  users  of  educational 
research  and  evaluation  studies. 

Educational  Communications  and  Technology 

Team  Leader:  Mr.  Robert  Ruezinsky 
■'  This  program  offers  courses  designed  to  prepare  professional,  instructional   per- 

sonnel in  the  audio-visual,  media  and  communications  field.  Moving  beyond  the  classical 
notion  of  an  audio-visual  program,  the  department  has  as  a  primary  goal  the  task  of  ex- 
ploring the  expanding  realm  of  technology  and  then  adapting  technology  to  education. 
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The  department  also  offers  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  the  background 
in  media  and  technology  needed  to  produce  high  quality  instruction  in  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  industry,  military  service  and  other  agencies.  Contemplated  are 
programs  leading  to  nationally-recommended  certification  standards  for  media  person- 
nel. 


Educational  Foundations  and  Comparative  Studies 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Ronald  Haas 

This  program  shares  the  dual  burden  of  meeting  new  and  critical  needs  of  society 
while  improving  established  educational  programs.  In  keeping  with  this  purpose,  the 
department  offers  Foundations  courses  for  the  preparation  of  public  school  educators, 
and  attempts  to  satisfy  specialized  demands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  public  schools. 


Human  Organizational  Processes 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Alfred  Gorman 

The  functions  of  this  program  include  1)  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  the 
dynamics  of  working  groups,  2)  on-going  leadership  of  Montclair  Human  Relations  Lab- 
oratory, and  3)  consultation  services  in  small  group  leadership  and  communications  for 
organizations  on-  or  off-campus. 

A  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Personnel  Services  with  the  emphasis  on  human  organ- 
izational processes  is  offered  as  well  as  other  graduate  courses. 


Human  Sexuality 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Charity  Runden 

The  Educational  Foundation  for  Human  Sexuality  was  established  in  1967  to  help 
schools  and  communities  as  they  began  planning  kindergarten-through-twelve  programs 
of  sex  education.  Despite  broadened  interests  and  services,  the  Foundation  still  spends 
much  of  its  time  with  schools  and  in  courses  for  teachers. 

The  Foundation  operates  a  Speakers  Bureau;  coordinates  on-campus  and  off- 
campus  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  human  sexuality;  offers  courses  in  adult 
education;  offers  school  and  community  consultation  services;  co-sponsors  the  dis- 
tribution of  audio-visual  materials  through  the  College's  Media  Services  Center;  main- 
tains a  library  of  books  and  periodicals  and  a  research  library  of  reprints  and  journal 
articles;  edits  and  writes  books  and  articles  on  research  and  education  in  human  sex- 
uality; sponsors  an  annual  Conference  on  Human  Sexuality.  The  Foundation  works  with 
dormitories,  campus  organizations  and  individual  students  on  interests  concerned  with 
sexuality. 

Montclair  Educational  Review 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Robert  B.  Williams 

The  Montclair  Education  Review  is  a  communications  organ  articulating  the  prob- 
lems and  concerns  of  educators  throughout  northern  New  Jersey.  Sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Educational  and  Community  Services,  the  Review  directs  its  attention  to  super- 
intendents, principals,  teachers  and  other  educators  operating  within  the  educational 
structure.  The  publication  is  issued  at  intervals  during  the  academic  year. 

Manuscripts  will  be  reviewed,  providing  they  are  typed  double-spaced,  no  more  than 
five  pages  in  length  and  properly  documented.  They  should  be  sent  to:  The  Editor, 
Montclair  Education  Review,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 
07043. 
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Student  Personnel  Services  and  School  Social  Work 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Earl  C.  Davis 

Personnel  services  are  an  integral  part  of  the  American  scene;  efforts  of  schools, 
community  agencies,  industry  and  state  and  federal  governments  bear  witness  to  their 
significance.  This  program  provides  for  graduate-level  preparation  for  personnel  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Master's  degree  program  requires,  in  addition  to  a  broad  study  of  the  field  of 
personnel  services,  the  specialization  in  professional  areas:  School  Guidance,  School 
Social  Work,  School  Health  Services  and  Rehabilitation  Counseling. 

Study  at  the  Master's  level  is  intense  and  specialized.  For  this  reason,  sixth-year 
courses  are  available  offering  training  for  increased  professional  competence. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Team  Leader:  Mrs.  Anita  Uhia 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  Curriculum  and  Instruction  Team  are  the  professional 
preparation  of  public  school  teachers  and  the  professional  growth  of  teachers  in  service. 
They  are  implemented  by  a  variety  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  The  pro- 
gram also  offers  service  courses  to  students  in  other  areas  of  the  School  of  Education 
and  other  schools  of  the  College.  It  emphasizes  practical  field  experiences  of  student 
observation,  participation  and  teaching  in  public  school  situations. 

Public  Service  New  Careers 

Team  Leader:  Mr.  Samuel  Turner 

This  program  offers  courses  and  experiences  to  teachers,  teacher  aides  and  other 
human  service  aides,  for  academic  credit  toward  an  appropriate  degree.  Programs  are 
offered  in  cooperation  with  other  educational  and  community  agencies,  both  on-  and 
off-campus. 

Special  Instructional  Areas 

Team  Leader:  Miss  Maria  Schantz 

Special  Instructional  Areas  is  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  competent  leader- 
ship for  a  variety  of  functions  related  to  the  needs  of  children,  youth  and  adults.  Wide 
demands  exist  for  teachers,  supervisors,  consultants  and  administrators  capable  of  de- 
veloping, implementing,  maintaining  and  improving  programs  in  environmental,  develop- 
mental reading,  remedial  reading  and  specific  learning  disabilities.  The  Team  provides 
students  with  backgrounds  necessary  for  these  specializations. 

Programs  currently  available  are  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  a  specialization  in 
reading  improvement,  and  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  environmental  education.  There  is 
a  certification  program  and  an  undergraduate  minor  program,  in  reading.  A  student  en- 
rolled in  the  reading  minor  gains  field  experience  by  working  first  as  a  Reading  Aide  in 
a  public  elementary  school,  next  as  a  college  tutor  in  the  Reading  and  Study  Skills 
Center  and  finally  as  "cadet-diagnostician'  in  the  Diagnostic  Clinic. 

College  students  may  take  a  personal  reading  improvement  program  for  optional 
credit,  offered  as  a  service  through  the  Reading  and  Study  Skills  Center.  Members  of 
the  community  may  obtain  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  for  school-age  children 
and  adults. 

Minor  in  Reading 

The  course  sequence  in  Reading  will  be  coordinated  within  the  course  sequence  in 
the  candidate's  major  program.  A  minimum  of  24  credits  will  be  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  minor. 
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The  minor  program  consists  of  the  courses  listed  below.    Education  0400  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  remaining  reading  courses: 

semester  hours 

0808-0400     Foundations  of  Reading   Instruction*    3 

0808-0403     Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills  3 

0808-0402     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Subjects  3 

0808-0404     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Reading  Problems   3 

2001-0320     Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Handicapped   3 

Nine  points  must  be  selected  with  the  advisor's  approval  from  the  following: 

1506-0465     Introduction   to   Phonetics    3 

1220-0209     Speech  Correction  (Class  of  1973  or  74)     3 

Voice  and  Articulation  Disorders  (Class  of  1975  or  76)    3 

2001  -0335     Social  Psychology     3 

0824-0491     Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning     3 

0808-0301     Tutoring  and  Small  Group  Instruction     3 

1508-0403     Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching  English  As  a  Second  Language  3  [ 

0841  -0400     Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Material     3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL     24 

'Prerequisite  for  all  courses 

For  any  information  regarding  the  minor,  contact  the  Reading  and  Study  Skills  Center, 
College  Hall,  Room  105,  or  call  extension  4247. 


Student  Teaching  and  Field  Experiences 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  Robert  Pines 

The  team's  offerings  include  student  teaching  and  intern  programs  and  the  Teacher 
Assistants  Program  which  allows  prospective  teachers  to  work  in  schools  in  various 
capacities  prior  to  student  teaching  for  academic  credit.  The  team  is  establishing  an 
Urban  Teaching-Learning  Center,  initially  supported  by  the  College  and  a  special  state 
grant,  to  train  prospective  teachers,  para-professionals  and  in-service  teachers  for 
effective  urban  teaching. 

The  Teaching-Learning  Center  is  a  local  urban  high  school  in  which  the  on-going 
public  school  process  and  the  training  and  retraining  of  educational  personnel  take 
place  simultaneously.  Upon  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  at  the 
College,  undergraduates  considering  urban  secondary  teaching  may  satisfy  the  follow- 
ing Professional  Sequence  requirements  through  participation  at  the  Center  rather 
than  on  campus.** 

0829-0400  Teacher,  School  and  Society 

0829-0410  Field  Experience  in  Education 

0829-0423  Teaching  in  Urban  Schools  (education  elective) 

0829-0411  Supervised  Student  Teaching  (Professional  Semester  including  seminar) 

Training  at  the  Teaching-Learning  Center  is  performance-based.  Students  must 
demonstrate  both  understanding  of  and  skill  in  the  specific  abilities  necessary  for  urban 
teaching.  A  sequence  of  individualized  training  experiences  in  real  and  simulated 
settings  substitutes  for  the  conventional  framework  of  courses. 

Transportation  to  and  from  the  Teaching-Learning  Center  may  be  available.  Stu- 
dents desiring  to  register  for  training  at  the  Center  should  consult  the  Master  Schedule 
of  Courses  for  the  appropriate  semester. 

**Subject-matter   methods   training   will    be   conducted    at  the    Center    by   those   departments    participating    in 
the  program. 
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Teacher  Corps  Corrections 

Team  Leader:  Mr.  Thomas  Gregory 

This  program  recruits  liberal  arts  graduates  interested  in  providing  educational 
jervices  to  inmates  of  correctional  institutions  and  to  persons  on  parole.  Acgidemic 
:ourses  and  seminars  are  held  at  Camp  Kilmer  for  forty  interns  in  training.  Field  ex- 
)eriences  are  based  in  six  correctional  institutions  across  the  state.  Graduates  of  the 
)rogram  receive  the  Master's  degree  in  Teaching. 


Upward  Bound 

Team  Leader:  Dr.  John  Redd 

Upward  Bound  is  a  pre-college  program  sponsored  jointly  by  the  United  States 
Dffice  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Montclair  State  College  and  St.  Peter's  Col- 
ege.  The  project  is  designed  for  high  school  students  from  low-income  families  who 
lave  college  potential.  Imaginative  and  provocative  courses  of  study  are  offered  in 
)rder  to  open  minds  long  closed  by  poverty  and  prejudice.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
'alue  of  education,  the  worth  of  self  respect,  discovering  values  and  realizing  capabili- 
ies  as  individuals  and  as  students. 

Undergraduates  and  graduate  teacher  interns  can  avail  themselves  of  experience 
vith  the  group. 


Urban  Education  Corps/Orange  Board/Mat 

'eam  Leader:  Mrs.  Marcella  West 

The  urban  education  certification  and  Urban  MAT  program  contain  three  distinct 
)ut  interrelated  sequences  of  experience  and  study: 

1.  developing  personal  and  professional  skills, 

2.  supervised  teaching  in  an  urban  educational  program,  and 

3.  learning  about  the  urban  milieu. 

Each  sequence  is  defined  in  terms  of  measurable  behavioral  objectives  for  three 
jroups  of  students.  With  one  group,  the  objectives  are  prepared  by  staff  and  are  the 
)asis  for  evaluation  of  student  performance  (i.e.  grades).  In  a  second  group,  students 
ire  required  to  prepare  their  own  objectives,  subject  to  revision  and  approval  by  a 
)roject-related  Evaluation  Panel.  Finally,  based  on  individual  academic  needs,  some 
itudents  participate  in  only  one  or  two  sequences  and  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  be- 
lavioral  objectives. 

Each  group  of  students  in  these  programs  is  supervised,  in  both  study  and  work, 
)y  a  field  professor  and  a  community  coordinator.  Both  play  the  role,  not  of  master 
eacher,  but  of  facilitator/critic.  They  organize  learning  experiences,  challenge  stu- 
lents  in  their  participation  and  serve  as  resource  referral  specialists  and  performance 
:valuators.  All  such  staff  function  jointly,  with  community,  student  and  professional 
nput,  as  the  planning,  operations  and  evaluation  committee  for  this  experiment. 

Much  of  the  information  transmission  is  handled  through  short  term,  intense  multi- 
media modules  of  instruction. 

Along  with  this  will  be  on-site  seminars  and  work-related  training  groups, 
'he  following  program  is  required: 


■all  Term  semester  hours 

2001-0200  Educational  Psychology 3 

0829-0420  Instructional   Innovation    3 

0829-0450  Elementary  Methods  of  Teaching  I  3 

0829-0414  Supervised  Teaching  Seminar  6 

15 
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Winter  Session 

0842-0564     Dynamic  Group  Process   3 

Spring  Term 

0829-0415  Supervised  Teaching  Seminar  2 

0821-0540  Social  Forces  in  Education 3 

0829-0423  Teaching  Urban  Schools  3 

0829-0451  Elementary  Methods  of  Teaching  II   3 

0829-0400  Teacher,  School,  and  Society   3 

14 
NOTE:  CERTIFICATION  COMPLETED  BY  END  OF  SPRING  SEMESTER 

Summer  Session 

2001-0553     Urban  Psychology   3 

0824-0504     Action  Research  for  Teachers  3 

Fall  Term 

0826-0580     Principles  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  3 

Elective     3 

Elective    3 

9 

TOTAL  FOR  MAT  SECONDARY  CERTIFICATION  WITH 

ELEMENTARY  ENDORSEMENT   47 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  New  Jersey  Statute  (N.J.S.A.18A:  26-A)  stu- 
dents must  take  an  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  student  may  have  had 
undergraduate  study  in  areas  such  as  biology,  personal  health  problems,  community 
health,  school  health,  family  health,  health  counselling,  nutrition  or  health  administra- 
tion. If  not,  he  can  take  such  courses  in  lieu  of  the  examination.  (The  requirement  does 
not  apply  in  art,  business,  education,  foreign  language,  health  education,  industrial  arts, 
library  studies,  music  or  physical  education.) 

Interns  take  the   regular  MAT  Comprehensive   Examination. 

The  Office  of  Teacher  Education  Certification  accepts  0829-0420  Instructional  Inno- 
vations as  meeting  the  methods  requirement  when  it  is  offered  as  part  of  this  program. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

D829-0400     Teacher,  School  and  Society 

n  introduction  to  the  field  of  education.    The  school  as  a  social  and  legal  system,  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  teacher.    The  student:  his  expectations  and  his  impact  on 
the  system.    Opportunities  for  field   experiences   and/or   independent   study.     Not   for 
graduate  credit.  Taught  as  part  of  the  Professional  Semester. 
3  semester  hours 

0829-1410     Field  Experience  in  Education  (pre-student  teaching) 

Thirty  hours  in  a  public  school  classroom  as  assistant  to  the  classroom  or  subject 
teacher.  Observing,  working  with  individuals  and  small  groups  of  students,  helping  with 
clubs  and  student  activities,  teaching  'mini-lessons'  and  becoming  familiar  with  teacher 
activities.    Each  student  keeps  a  log  of  activities.    Pass/Fail. 

•Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Teacher  Preparation  Program.  Obtain  course  application 
from  the  SECS  Teacher  Admissions  Office  prior  to  registering  for  course. 

1  semester  hour 

3829-1410     Field  Experience  in  Education  (pre-student  teaching) 

Same  as  0829-0410  except  that  60  hours  of  assistance  are  required. 

2  semester  hours 

3829-2410     Field  Experience  in  Education  (pre-student  teaching) 

Same  as  0829-0410  except  that  90  hours  of  assistance  are  required. 

3  semester  hours 

)829-0411     Supervised  Student  Teaching 

Student  Teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  is  required  of  all  students 
vho  complete  the  regular  program  of  graduation  requirements.    Part  of  Professional 

Semester. 

]  semester  hours 

)829-0412     Field  Work  in  Urban  Education  (pre-student  teaching) 

-ield  work  in  an  urban  public  school.   Similar  to  0829-0410  with  emphasis  on  tutoring  and 
ndividual  conferences.    Student  keeps  a  log  of  activities.    Pass/Fail. 
■Prerequisite:    Admission  to  Teacher  Preparation   Program.    Obtain  course  application 
rom  the  SECS  Teacher  Admissions  prior  to  registering  for  course, 
semester  hour 

829-1412     Field  Work  in  Urban  Education  (pre-student  teaching) 

iame  as  0829-0412  except  that  60  hours  of  assistance  are  required, 
[semester  hours 

829-2412     Field  Work  In  Urban  Education  (pre-student  teaching) 

lame  as  0829-0412  except  that  90  hours  of  assistance  are  required. 
;  semester  hours 

1829-0413     Field  Work  in  Community  Agencies  (pre-student  teaching) 

"hirty  hours  of  guided  experiences  in  public  and  private  community  agencies.    Objec- 
ives,  scope  and  activities  of  agencies  related  to  education.    Preparation  of  report  as 
pecified  on  application  form  and  log  of  activities.   Pass/Fail, 
'rerequisite:  Admission  to  the  Teacher  Preparation  Program.    Obtain  course  applica- 

Iion  from  the  SECS  Teacher  Admissions  Office  prior  to  registering  for  course, 
semester  hour 

•829-1414     Field  Work  in  Community  Agencies  (pre-student  teaching) 

'^ame  as  0829-0413  except  that  60  hours  of  assistance  are  required. 
semester  hours 


I 
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0829-2413     Field  Work  in  Community  Agencies  (pre-student  teaching) 

Same  as  0829-0413  except  that  90  hours  of  assistance  are  required. 
3  semester  hours 

0829-0420     Instructional  Innovations 

New  ways  of  organizing  students,  staff,  curriculum,  time  and  space,  as  well  as  inde- 
pendent study,  group  dynamics,  programmed  instruction  and  student  evaluation. 
3  semester  hours 

0829-0421     Seminar:  Problems  of  a  Classroom  Teacher 

Reviewing,  evaluating  and  relating  teacher  aide  and  student  teaching  experiences  to 
initial  employment  as  a  teacher.  Analyzing  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  making 
adaptations  in  techniques  and  practices.  Should  be  taken  concurrently  with  or  im- 
mediately after  field  experiences.  Part  of  the  Professional  Semester. 

2  semester  hours 

0829-0422     Teaching  the  Block-of-Time  Program 

The  philosophical  and  psychological  bases  of  the  block-of-time  program;  the  meth- 
odological problems  of  teaching  the  program;  development  of  resource  units  for  use 
at  different  levels.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  a  major-minor  combination  of 
English  and  social  studies.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

3  semester  hours 

0829-0423     Teaching  in  Urban  Schools 

The  socio-economic  setting  of  the  inner-city  schools;  the  students,  administrators, 
teachers  and  special  personnel  (guidance,  medical  staff,  remedial  work  specialists). 
Mores  and  family  patterns;  recent  theories,  practices  and  programs  for  change;  inno- 
vations in  funding;  reorganization  of  schools  and  systems;  reorienting  experienced  urban 
teachers  to  more  effective  teaching  methods.  Visits  to  schools  and  agencies. 
3  semester  hours 


0829-0431     Junior  and  Middle  High  School  Curriculum 

Current  movements  in  the  programs  of  intermediate  schools.    Representative  practices 
and  the  rationale  of  the  junior  high  school;  innovations  in  middle  schools;  developing 
courses  of  study  or  units  of  work.   Not  for  graduate  credit. 
3  semester  hours 


0829-0440     Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Sex  Education 

Developing  curricula  to  fit  individual   schools;   implementation   demonstrated;   current 
texts  and  audio-visual  materials  analyzed. 
3  semester  hours 

0821-0420     Philosophic  Foundations  in  Education 

Teaching  and  learning  in  the  context  of  philosophic  assumptions  and  beliefs  from  West- 
ern civilization;  the  ideas  of  Western  philosophers;  implications  for  life,  the  American 
way  of  living  and  American  education. 
3  semester  hours 

0821-0425     Puerto  Rican  Children  in  Mainland  Schools 

Migration;  the  Puerto  Rican  family;   life-styles,  child   rearing   and  socialization;  social 
behavior  of  children;  cultural  identity,  cultural  pluralism;  bilingual  education;  learning 
needs,  evolving  programs.  Visits  to  schools. 
3  semester  hours 

0821-0440     Sociological  Foundations  of  Education 

Teaching  and  learning  in  the  context  of  other  social  factors;  social  and  cultural  influ-  L\ 
ences  on  teachers  and  learners  and  their  transactions;  the  relationship  of  culture,  role  !  ! 
and  personality;  influences  of  the  group  upon  the  individual;  the  school   as  a  social  ||; 
system;  social  change  in  the  public  schools. 
3  semester  hours 
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0821-0441     Urban  Politics  and  Education 

The  politics  of  confrontation;  the  school  system  as  a  political  institution.    Force  fields 
and  their  influence  upon  the  teacher,  school  and  community;  political  orientations  and 
experiences   of  various   ethnic   groups;  the   influence   of   political   pressures   on   urban 
scnools  from  city  or  higher  levels. 
3  semester  hours 

0821-0440     Today's  Women 

The  historic  and  emerging  role  of  women  in  all  facets  of  American  life. 
3  semester  hours 

0821-0460     Comparative  Education 

The  meaning  of  comparative  education;  differences   between  educational   systems  in 
developed  and  developing  societies;  developed  areas  such  as  Western   and  Central 
Europe;  developing  areas  such  as  Latin  America  and  tropical  Africa. 
3  semester  hours 

3821-0463     Women  and  Education  in  Modern  Western  Society  (1770  to  the  present) 

The  types  of  education  available  to  women.  Women  in  the  American  colonies  and 
-ranee  on  the  eve  of  revolution;  the  impact  of  revolutions  on  women,  especially  in  edu- 
cation. Feminist  and  liberation  movements;  women  in  Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Jnion.  Georges  Sand,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Beatrice  Webb 
and  Simone  de  Beauvoir;  American  black  women;  women  in  Latin  America;  training  for 
iDrofessions  other  than  teaching, 
^semester  hours 

1824-0491     Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning 

3oal  setting,  evaluation  and  improving  instruction:  identifying  and  translating  goals 
nto  behaviorial  objectives;  constructing  tests;  standardized  tests  and  other  devices 
or  measuring  and  evaluating  achievement,  intelligence,  aptitudes  and  personal  social 
elationships;  basic  statistical  measures;  organizing  and  interpreting  test  data;  marking 
md  reporting  pupil  progress. 
i  semester  hours 

1842-0430     Interaction  Analysis 

Dbjectifying  observable  one-to-one.  or  plural,  interactive  experiences.   Analysis  through 
he  use  of  audio  tapes,  video  tapes  and  the  observation  of  experiences. 
'!  semester  hours 

1842-0431     Individual  and  Group  Dynamics 

)elf-understanding  and  effective  human  relationships  for  teachers,  administrators  and 
upervisors.   Individual  behavior  in  learning  groups  and  supervisory  conferences;  insight 
nto  the  effects  of  one's  behavior  on  others. 
;  semester  hours 

842-0432     Personal  Values 

:xploration  of  one's  own  values,  their  origins  and  alternatives, 
semester  hours 

826-0451     Guidance  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 

'he  teacher  in  guidance;  guidance  in  the  modern  school;  a  good  guidance  program; 
■  Dols  of  the  guidance  counselor.   Not  for  graduate  credit  in  Student  Personnel  Services, 
semester  hours 

808-0400     Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction 

Sequential  development  of  reading  skills;  methods  and  materials  in  elementary  reading 
rograms;  increasing  the  power  of  teacher  and   learner.    How  reading  begins  and  is 
Binforced.  Tutoring  in  nearby  elementary  schools  is  required, 
semester  hours 


I 
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0808-0402     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  Subjects 

The  role  of  good  reading  in  academic  and  personal  success;  the  physiological,  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  factors  in  reading;  resources  available;  the  school's  responsi- 
bility to  help  the  student  build  reading  skills;  reading  opportunities  in  the  entire  cur- 
riculum. 
3  semester  hours 

0808-0403     Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills 

Recent  materials  and  research;  developing  practical  methods  for  teaching  and  learn- 
ing; the  SQ3R  approach;  taking  examinations;   reading  and   problem-solving;  memory 
and  concentration;  taking  and  organizing  reading  notes  and  the  reading  of  homeworl" 
assignments.  Students  tutor  collegians  in  these  areas. 
3  semester  hours 

0808-0404     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Reading  Problems 

Problems  of  the  handicapped;  recent  materials  and  research;  evaluative  and  corrective 
techniques;  diagnostic  treatment  and  methodology.    An  on-going  student  diagnosis  o1 
a  school-age  child  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

0808-0465     College  Reading  and  Study  Improvement  Laboratory 

Workshop  for  college  students  whose  reading-study  problems  interfere  with  school 
progress.  Supervised  practice  promotes  vocabulary  growth,  flexible  speeds,  compre- 
hension and  recall,  skimming,  interpretative  and  critical  techniques.  Reviewing  for 
examinations,  keeping  up  with  daily  assignments,  taking  notes  and  organizing  content. 
Students  may  volunteer  or  be  recommended  by  a  faculty  member. 
Optional  1  semester  hour 

0841-0400     Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials 

Sources,  selection  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  aids;  developing  individual  catalogs 
of  audio-visual  aids;  producing  school-made  aids;  use  of  the  latest  equipment. 
3  semester  hours 

0841-0420     Teaching  Materials  Workshop 

Advanced  problems  in  the  utilization  and  administration  of  audio-visual  materials;  indi- 
vidual research;  budgets;  administrative  set-up;  establishment  of  film  libraries,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  0841-0400  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

0841-0440     Television  in  Education  Workshop:  Programming  and  Production 

Educational  implications  of  television;  the  use  of  studio  equipment,  utilizing  resources  of 
the  college,  students,  campus  life  and  the  community.  Planning,  script-writing  and  pro- 
gramming for  all  grade  levels.  Trips  to  laboratories  and  studios.  Laboratory  procedures. 
3  semester  hours 

0841-0441     Television  in  Education:  Instructional  Utilization 

Evaluation   of  current  commercial   offerings;   production   of  experimental   programs  in 
various  subject  areas.    Laboratory  procedures;  students  select  areas  for  specialized 
work.  They  may  serve  as  assistants  to  the  instructors  in  campus  productions. 
Prerequisite:  0841-0440. 
3  semester  hours 

0841-0441     Sound  in  the  Instructional  Program 

Using  radio  programs,  amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  record  players,  tape 
recorders,  duplicating  equipment,  synchronized  pulsing  equipment  and  dial  access 
systems.  Problems  of  script-writing,  microphone  and  recording  techniques  and  pro- 
gram directing.  Students  develop  teaching  units  using  sound  equipment  to  vary,  vitalize,  ia| 
improve  and  individualize  instruction. 
3  semester  hours 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Although  teacher  preparation  at  Montclair  State  College  is  primarily  directed  toward 
the  secondary  schools,  the  following  course  is  offered  to  supplement  the  curriculum  for 
those  major  fields  offering  certification  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

0829-0430     The  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

Characteristics  of  young  learners;  the  source,  nature  and  function  of  curriculum 
goals:  types  of  elementary  school  administrative  organization;  the  relationship  of  cur- 
y  ricular  patterns  and  classroom  procedures;  modern  subject  matter  areas.  Audio-visual 
,aids.  testing,  and  reporting  to  parents  may  be  included.  Field  trips  and  simulation  ma- 
terials. Not  for  graduate  credit. 
3  semester  hours 


'&. 
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School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts 

Donald  M.  Mintz,  Ph.D.,  Dean  P 

The  School  of  Fine  and  Pe/forming  Arts  consists  of  the  departments  of  Fine  Arts, 
Music,  and  Speech  and  Theater.  Each  offers  preparation  for  careers  in  its  disciplines, 
in  public  school  teaching  and  in  public  service  and  managerial  professions  associated 
with  the  arts.  Since  the  School  believes  that  the  arts  are  an  essential  part  of  a  full  life, 
it  offers  a  substantial  number  of  non-technical  courses  open  to  all.  Separately  and 
together,  the  departments  offer  courses  that  recognize  significant  contemporary  devel- 
opments: the  increased  role  of  technology  in  artistic  enterprise,  the  growth  of  film  and 
television  as  artistic  media,  the  tendency  to  blur  the  boundaries  between  conventional 
artistic  disciplines  and  the  serious  challenges  to  traditional  notions  of  what  art  is. 

Departmental  programs  take  account  of  the  demands  of  the  artistic  disciplines  and 
Insure  that  graduates  will  be  technically  competent  in  their  chosen  fields.  Nevertheless, 
concentrations  and  course  sequences  are  flexible. 

Students  participate  in  the  governance  of  the  School  and  its  departments  through 
representation  on  all  committees  and  on  the  School  Senate. 

The  School's  facilities  include  two  modern  theaters,  a  recital  hall,  two  music  re- 
hearsal halls,  a  theater-arts  workshop,  television  and  audio  facilities  and  numerous  arts 
laboratories,  practice  rooms  and  studios. 

Because  Montclair  is  close  to  New  York  City,  students  are  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  city's  unrivaled  cultural  and  artistic  resources. 

General  Education  Requirements  for  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  Commoi 
Core:  Identical  to  those  of  the  College  as  a  whole  regardless  of  the  degree  prograr 
pursued.  See  page  27. 

School  Planned  Core:  Identical  for  all  students  of  the  School,  regardless  of  the  degre< 
program  pursued: 

1.  A  course  (or  courses)  in  an  art  (or  arts)  in  which  the  student  is 
not  majoring,  selected  from  the  offerings  of  the  School  of  Fine  and 
Performing  Arts   4  to  12  s.h! 

2.  Courses  in  languages,  linguistics,  literature,  life  sciences,  behavioral  sciences, 
social  sciences,  physical  sciences,  philosophy,  religion  or  mathematics.  Normally 
these  courses  will  be  selected  from  the  offerings  of  other  Schools  of  the  College. 
Courses  in  the  areas  and  disciplines  indicated  may  be  given  in  many  different 
departments,  including  some  whose  primary  concerns  are  elsewhere  . .  6to14s.h. 

REQUIRED  TOTAL  18s.h. 

Since  disciplinary  needs  and  departmental  preferences  vary,  students  should  con- 
sult with  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  department  in  which  they  will  major,  before 
registering  for  School  Core  courses.  The  rate  at  which  these  requirements  can  be 
satisfied  depends  upon  the  demands  of  each  discipline.  Details  may  be  found  in  the 
departmental  listings. 

Students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  must  meet  requirements  set  by  the 
State  Board  o^  Examiners  for  teacher  certification.  These  requirements  may  differ  from 
the  School's  in  a  number  of  particulars. 

Department  of  Fine  Arts 

Professors:  Feld;  Kampf;  Martens,  Chairman 

Associate  Professors:  Chapman,  Lockwood,  McCreath,  Schiebel,  Vernacchia 

Assistant  Professors:    Barnet,  de  Leeuw,  Eisenstein,  Geiss,  Goldring,  Kahn,  Lay, 

Mohammed,  Ross,  Schlossman,  Silver 
Instructors:     Cicero,    Czerkowicz,    Gesner,    Hilton,    Kyle,    O'Connell,    Schnitzer, 

Talmi,  Vargo 
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The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  offers  five  major  concentrations,  and  courses  to  majors 
in  other  fields  as  humanities  or  free  electives.  It  is  suggested  that  1001-0100  Introduction 
to  the  Visual  Arts.  1001-0103  Visual  Arts  Studio,  or  1001-1010  Design  I.  be  taken  as  a 
prerequisite  to  additional  work  in  this  area. 

The  following  Basic  Core  is  required  of  majors  in  all  Fine  Arts  Department  pro- 
grams, except  Art  History: 

semester  hours 

1001-0101     Design  I    3 

1001-0102     Design    II    3 

One  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 

semester  hours 

a.  1003-0215  Ancient  Art   3 

1003-0328  A  Survey  of  Greek  Art 3 

1003-0332  The  Ancient  Art  of  Europe 3 

1003-0485  Ancient  Art  in  Italy:  Etruscan   3 

b.  1003-0216  Renaissance  Art  in  Italy:  15th  Century   3 

1003-0322  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art 3 

1003-0223  Medieval  Art   3 

1003-0452  Renaissance  Art  in  Italy:  16th  Century   3 

1003-0324  Northern  Renaissance  Painting   3 

c.  1003-0450  Modern    Architecture    3 

1003-0459  Art  of  the  18th  Century   3 

1003-0460  19th  Century  American  Architecture   3 

1003-0461  19th  Century  American  Painting   3 

1003-0469  The  Art  of  the  20th  Century  3 

Requirements  for  the  five  major  concentrations  are  as  follows: 

A.  Studio  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  Graphics,  Photography,  Cinematography:  a  liberal  arts 
program  for  students  who  desire  professional  preparation  as  artists. 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 

semester  hours 

I.  Basic  Core  Requirements   15 

II.   Recommended:  22  hours  from: 

1001-0107     Drawing  I    2 

1001-0108     Drawing   II    2 

1002-0200     Painting  I    2 

1002-0201      Painting   I!    2 

1002-0447     Painting:  The  Environment   2 

1002-0314     Print   Making   I    2 

1002-0315     Print  Making  II   2 

1002-0244     Sculpture  I  or  2 

0245,0246,  0247  or  0248 

1002-0254     Sculpture  II  or  2 

0255,0256,  0257  or  0258 

1011-0213     Photography:   A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I   2 

1011-0214     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II   2 

Multi-Media    2 

Independent  Study  I    3 

Independent  Study   II    3 

Independent  Study  III    3 

Life  Drawing  I    2 

Independent  Study  IV  3 

Life   Drawing   II    2 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         37 
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B.  Studio  in  Cvafts:  liberal  arts  program  for  students  who  desire  professional  prepara- 
tion as  craftsmen. 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 48 

semester  hours 

I.  Basic  Core  Requirements  15 

II.  Recommended  Courses:  22  hours  from; 

1090-0202     Ceramics:  Pottery  &,  Sculpture  I  3 

1090-0203     Ceramics:  Pottery  &,  Sculpture  II    3 

1001-0107     Drawing  I    2 

1090-0204     Textiles  I    2 

1090-0205     Textiles  II    2 

1002-0200     Painting  I   2 

1002-0201     Painting   II    2 

1011-0213     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 2 

1011-0214     Photography:   A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II  2 

1090-0318     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  I   2 

1090-0319     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  II  2 

Independent  Study  I  3 

Independent  Study  II   3 

Independent  Study  III   3 

Independent  Study  IV   3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        37 

C.  Art  History:  Exploring  the  art  of  past  civilizations  and  cultures  as  well  as  contem- 
porary art  forms. 


1 
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semester  hours 

I.  Basic  Core  Requirements   6 

1001-0101     Design  I   3 

1001-0102     Design  I   3 

II.  Program  Requirements 

1003-0215     Ancient  Art   3 

1003-0463     Resources  &.  Methods  of  Research  in  the  Arts 3 

1003-0462     Senior  Seminar    3 

III.  Recommended  Courses  (18  semester  hours  required) 
6  semester  hours  from  the  following: 

1003-0323     Medieval  Art  3 

1003-0216     Renaissance  Art  in  Italy:  15th  Century 3 

1003-0324     Northern  Renaissance  Painting  3 

1003-0325     17th  and  18th  Century  Art 3 

Select  6  semester  hours  from  the  following: 

1003-0327     History  of  Oriental  Art  3 

1003-0457     Primitive  Art   3 

1003-0329     History  of  American  Art 3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 

D.    Studies  in  the  Visual  Arts:  For  the  student  seeking  an  understanding  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  arts  and  of  the  creative  process. 
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semester  hours 
I.   Basic  Core  Requirements   15 

II.  Program  Requirements: 

Resouces  and  Methods  of  Research  in  the  Arts 3 

Senior  Seminar  3 

III.  Recommended  Courses 

4  semester  hours  from  the  following: 

1090-0202     Ceramics:    Pottery  &.  Sculpture  3 

1090-0203     Ceramics:    Pottery  &.  Sculpture  II   3 

1001-0107     Drawing  I    2 

1001-0108     Drawing   II    2 

1001-0209     Theater  Arts  I   2 

1001-0210     Theater  Arts  II   2 

1090-0204     Textiles  I    2 

1090-0205     Textiles    II    2 

1002-0200     Painting  I    2 

1002-0201      Painting   II    2 

1001-0312     Art  in  Commerce  &.  Industry  I 2 

1001-0313     Art  in  Commerce  &.  Industry  II  2 

1002-0314     Print  Making  I   2 

1002-0315     Print  Making  II    2 

1002-0244     Sculpture  I  or  2 

0245, 0246  or  0247 

1002-0254     Sculpture  II  or   2 

0255,  0256  or  0258 

1011-0213     Photography:    A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I    2 

1011-0214     Photography:    A  Contemporary  Art  Form  11   2 

1090-0318     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  I   2 

1090-0319     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  II   2 

1001-0320     Life  Drawing  I  2 

1001-0321      Life  Drawing  II    2 

12  semester  hours  from  four  of  the  following  groups: 

a.  History  of  Art 

1003-0215  Ancient    Art     3 

1003-0323  Medieval    Art    3 

1003-0216  Renaissance  Art  in  Italy,  16th  Century 3 

1003-0324  Northern    Renaissance   Painting    3 

1003-0327  History  of  Oriental  Art 3 

1003-0457  Primitive  Art    3 

1003-0329  American   Art    3 

1003-0459  Art  of  the  19th  Century 3 

1003-0469  Art  of  the  20th  Century 3 

b.  Philosophy  of  Art 

1003-0456     Modern  Philosophies  of  Art 3 

c.  Society  and  the  Arts 

2208-0231     Social  Bases  of  the  Arts  3 

2208-0307     The  City  and  the  Arts 3 

2208-0332     Sociology  of  Popular  Arts  3 

d.  Art  Criticism 

1003-0326     The  Critical  Approach   3 

1003-0451     Critical  Views  of  Contemporary  Art 3 

IV.  Electives 

1001-0465     Externship  and  Field  Experience  I   3 

1001-0466     Externship  and  Field  Experience  II  3 
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1001-0467     Externship  and  Field  Experience  III 3 

1001-0468     Externship  and  Field  Experience  IV 3 

Independent  Study  I  3 

Independent  Study  II   3 

Independent  Study  III    3 

Independent  Study  IV   3 

Studio  Courses  (listed  above) 

Approved  courses  from  otiier  arts  concentrations 

'required  TOTALS         37 

E.  Fine  Arts  Education:  For  those  who  wish  to  teach  art  in  Grades  K  to  12. 
Students  must  complete  the  Professional  Sequence. 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 48 

semester  hours 

I.  Basic  Core  Requirements   15 

II.  Professional  Requirement 

1001-0400     Methods  and  Curriculum  in  Fine  Arts 

in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 3 

III.  Program  Requirements: 

1090-0202     Ceramics:   Pottery  and  Sculpture  I 3 

1001-0107     Drawing  I 2 

1001-0209     Theater  Arts  I   2 

1090-0318     Metalwork  &c  Jewelry   2 

1090-0204     Textiles   I    2 

1011-0213     Photography:    A  Contemporary  Art  Form 2 

1002-0200     Painting  I   2 

1001-0312     Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  I 2 

4921-0314     Print  Making  I   2 

0244, 0245,    Sculpture   2 

0246,  0247  or  0248 

IV.  Recommended  Courses:    11  semester  hours  from  following: 

4922-0223     Shelter  Form  as  Art  I   2 

4922-0224     Shelter  Form  as  Art  II  2 

1011-0214     Photography:    A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II   2 

1001-0320     Life  Drawing  I   2 

1001-0321      Life  Drawing  II   2 

1090-0205     Textiles  II:   Weaving  2 

1003-0456     Modern  Philosophies  of  Art  3 

2208-0231     Social  Bases  of  the  Arts  3 

2208-0307     The  City  and  the  Arts  3 

2208-0332     Sociology  of  Popular  Arts   3 

1003-0323     Medieval  Art   3 

1003-0215     Ancient  Art   3 

1003-0216     Renaissance  Art  in  Italy,  the  15th  Century 3 

1003-0324     Northern  Renaissance  Painting  3 

1003-0325     17th  and  18th  Century  Art 3 

1003-0331      Modern   Architecture    3 

1003-0327     History  of  Oriental  Art 3 

1003-0457     Primitive  Art   3 

1003-0329     History  of  American  Art 3 

1003-0459     Art  of  the  19th  Century 3 

1003-0469     Art  of  the  20th  Century 3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        50 

F.  Multi  Image  Media  (Service  courses) 


i 
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semester  hours 

1010-0220     History  of  the  Cinema  as  Art  I    3 

1010-0225     History  of  the  Cinema  as  Art  II   3 

1010-0218     Filmmaking  I    3 

1010-0219     Filmmaking   II    3 

1010-0339     Filmmaking    III    3 

1010-0499     Filmmaking    IV    3 

1010-0472     Projects  in  Filmmaking  I    3 

1010-0473     Projects  in  Filmmaking   II    3 

1002-0449     Art  and  Technology    2 

1010-0221     Television  as  an  Art  Form  I   3 

1010-0222     Television  as  an  Art  Form  II   3 

1010-0336     Television  as  an  Art  Form  III   3 

1010-0474     Television  as  an  Art  Form  IV 3 

1010-0475     Projects  in  Television  I  2 

1010-0476     Projects  in  Television  II   2 

Film  and  Society  3 

Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 2 

Modern  Drama  on  Film   3 

The  Contemporary  Film  3 

G.    Urban  Cultural  Development  and  Design  (Service  coursed 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 48 

semester  hours 

4922-0337     Explorations  in  Contemporary  uses  of  Art 2 

4922-0223     Shelter  Form  as  Art  I   2 

4922-0224     Shelter  Form  as  Art  II   3 

4922-0338     Shelter  Form  as  Art  III   3 

4922-0477     Shelter  Form  as  Art  IV   3 

4922-0351      Community  Form  as  Art  I  3 

4922-0352     Community  Form  as  Art  II    3 

4922-0481      Community  Form  as  Art  III   3 

4922-0482     Community  Form  as  Art  IV  3 

4922-0478     Art  in  Public  Places   3 

4922-0340     Selected  Problems  in  Urban  Cultural  Development 3 

4922-0479     Independent  Investigation  in  Urban  Cultural  Dev 2-8 

4922-0480     Urban  Arts  Program  Planning  3 

4922-0341      History  of  City  Form   3 

4922-0490     Field  Problems  in  Urban  Cultural  Development 3 

4922-0487     Afro-American  Art  3 

1015-0351      Music  in  Urban  Society  3 

1015-0339     Music  in  Modern  Society 3 

Sounds  of  the  City 

Dance  and  the  City 

4922-0310  Theater  in  the  Urban  Environment 

Theater  in  Existing  Urban  Structures 

2208-0307     The  City  and  the  Arts  3 

2208-0333     Community  Organization  in  the  Arts 3 

2208-0332     Sociology  of  Popular  Arts  3 

2208-0231      Social  Bases  of  the  Arts  3 

2208-0300     Externship  in  Society   3 
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2208-0410     Social  Action  Practicum   3 

2208-0409     Selected  Problems  in  Sociology 3 

2206-0462     Peoples  and  Cities  3 

Interdepartmental  and  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  three  departments  of  the  School  have  developed  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  interchange  among  them.  They  have  also  joined  with  other  Schools 
to  design  concentrations  offering  preparation  for  careers  in  areas  associated  with  the 
arts  (such  as  arts  management)  or  careers  involving  novel  ways  of  viewing  the  arts  and 
their  role  in  society.   In  some  programs,  off-campus  work  is  emphasized. 

Four  such  concentrations  are  available: 

1.  Dance-Theater 

2.  Multi-Image  Media 

3.  Urban  Cultural  Development  and  Design 

4.  Arts  Management 

Under  the  College's  Alternative  Curriculum  Plan,  students  are  free  to  design  inter- 
disciplinary programs  for  themselves;  they  are  not  required  to  pursue  the  programs 
already  devised  by  the  School.  Indeed,  it  is  expected  that  their  efiforts  will  yield  further 
programs  that  others  may  wish  to  follow. 

A  student  in  an  interdisciplinary  program  selects  a  major  concentration  from  among 
those  offered  by  the  three  departments  and  fulfills  the  minimum  requirement  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  that  concentration.  He  also  chooses  a  pattern  of  courses  and  off- 
campus  work  designed  to  meet  his  particular  artistic  objective. 

Such  programs  should  have  a  sound  rationale;  they  must  be  internally  coherent 
and  intellectually  and  professionally  defensible.  Newly-devised  programs  must  by  ap- 
proved by  the  academic  advisor  and  by  faculty  members  in  the  departments  most  con- 
cerned. 

Untraditional  programs  require  closer  cooperation  among  students,  faculty  members 
and  academic  advisors  than  do  conventional  courses  of  study.  Faculty  members  have 
filed  model  programs  in  a  number  of  different  areas  with  the  School's  academic  advisor, 
who  can  direct  students  to  faculty  members  for  further  discussion. 

The  model  for  Urban  Cultural  Development,  for  instance,  emphasizes  School  courses 
dealing  with  the  social  bases  of  the  arts:  Community  Form  as  Art,  Art  in  Public  Places, 
Exploration  in  Contemporary  Uses  of  Art,  Music  in  Urban  Society,  Music  in  Modern 
Society,  Dance  and  the  City,  Theater  in  the  Urban  Environment,  etc.  From  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  it  selects  courses  like  the  City  and  the  Arts,  Community  Organiza- 
tion in  the  Arts,  Externship  in  Sociology,  Social  Action  Practicum,  etc.  This  program 
furnishes  preprofessional  education  for  careers  in  public  arts  administration,  leisure/ 
recreation  program  planning,  community  and  urban  design  and  many  other  areas. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1001-0100     Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts 

The  many  forms  of  the  visual  arts  including  painting,  ceramics,  sculpture,  weaving,  print 
making,  architecture,  the  theatre,  motion  pictures,  and  photography  explored  through 
studio  work,  demonstrations  and  trips  to  art  sources;  the  nature  and  experience  of  art, 
its  significance  to  the  individual,  and  its  role  in  a  culture. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0101     Design  I 

Required  of  all  art  majors;  foundations  of  visual  organization,  structured  to  develop 
vocabulary,  both  visual  and  verbal,  through  studio  experience,  lectures  and  discussions. 
Emphasis  on  light,  line,  color,  plane,  texture,  form,  shape  and  time.  Two-  and  three- 
dimensional  concepts  introduced  through  a  variety  of  materials  and  processes.  Museum 
and  gallery  visits. 
3  semester  hours 
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1001-0102     Design  II 

Required  of  all  art  majors;  a  continuation  of  0101. 
Prerequisite:  Design  i. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0400     Independent  Study  I  in  Design 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0401     Independent  Study  II  in  Design 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  I  in  Design  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0402     Independent  Study  II  in  Design 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  II  in  Design  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0403     Independent  Study  IV  in  Design 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  III  in  Design  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0107     Drawing  I 

Basic  elements  of  line,  point,  shape,  figure,  ground  and  space  relationships. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0108     Drawing  II 

Continuation  o*  Drawing  I. 
Prerequisite:  Drawing  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0207     Drawing  III 

Continuation  of  Drawing  II. 
Prerequisite:   Drawing  II. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0208     Drawing  IV 

Continuation  of  Drawing  III. 
Prerequisite:   Drawing  III. 

2  semester  hours 

1001-0404     Independent  Study  I  in  Drawing 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1001-0405     Independent  Study  II  in  Drawing 

Prerequisite:   Independent  Study  I  in  Drawing  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0406     Independent  Study  III  in  Drawing 

Prerequisite:   Independent  Study  II  in  Drawing  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0407     Independent  Study  IV  in  Drawing 

Prerequisite:   Independent  Study  III  in  Drawing  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0209     Theater  Arts  I 

Visual   art   aspects   of  the   theater   with    emphasis   on   techniques   of  group   plannmg: 
scenery  design   and   preparation,   lighting,   special   effects,   sound,   slides,   film,   dance, 
puppets  and  marionettes. 
2  semester  hours 
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1001-0210     Theater  Arts  II 

Prerequisite:  Theater  Arts  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0306     Theater  Arts  III 

Prerequisites:  Theater  Arts  11  and  instructor's  approval. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0307     Theater  Arts  IV 

Prerequisites:  Theater  Arts  III  and  instructor's  approval. 

2  semester  hours 

1001-0420     Independent  Study  in  Theater  Arts 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Instructor's  approval. 

3  semester  hours 

1001-0312     Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  I 

The  machines,  tools,  materials,  techniques  and  methods  of  commercial  art;  lettering, 
type  layout,  advertising  design  and   illustration,   layouts  and   paste-ups,   reproduction 
techniques,  poster  making;  preparation  for  elementary  and  high  school  teaching. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0313     Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  II 

Prerequisite:  Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0320     Life  Drawing  I 

The  structure  and  proportions  of  the  human  form;  expressive  drawing. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0321     Life  Drawing  II 

Prerequisite:  Life  Drawing  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0441     Life  Drawing  III 

Prerequisite:  Life  Drawing  II 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0442     Life  Drawing  IV 

Prerequisite:  Life  Drawing  III. 

2  semester  hours 

1001-0443     Independent  Study  I  in  Life  Drawing 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1001-0444     Independent  Study  II  in  Life  Drawing 

Prerequisite:  Independent  Study  I  in  Life  Drawing. 
3  semester  hours 

1001-0445     Multi-Medial 

Creating  a  multi-media  environment  and  performing  a  multi-media  mix;  theatrical,  archi- 
tectural, sculptural  and  technological  props  and  program  for  the  mix;  the  psychology  of 
a  total  art  experience. 
2  semester  hours 

1001-0446     Multi-Media  II  M 

Prerequisite:  Multi-Media  I.  jj    ( 

2  semester  hours  3 
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1001-0448     Critique  in  Art 

Discussions  of  their  work   by  students  from   various   studio   areas;   occasional   visiting 
artists.  For  fine  arts  majors  of  advanced  standing. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

1  semester  hour 

1002-0200     Painting  I 

Work  in  the  many  media  and  forms  of  painting;  readings  in  the  development  of  painting 
from  the  Impressionists  to  today;  gallery  and  museum  visits. 

2  semester  hours 

1002-0201     Painting  II 

Prerequisite:   Painting  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0316     Painting  III 

Prerequisite:  Painting  II. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0317     Painting  iV 

Prerequisite:   Painting  III. 

2  semester  hours 

1002-0408     Independent  Study  I  in  Painting 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1002-0409     Independent  Study  II  in  Painting 

Prerequisite:   Independent  Study  I  in  Painting. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0410     Independent  Study  III  in  Painting 

Prerequisite:  Independent  Study  II  in  Painting. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0411     Independent  Study  IV  in  Painting 

Prerequisite:   Independent  Study  III  in  Painting. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0211     Sculpture  I 

Various  sculptural  concepts  using  materials  like  plaster,  metal,  plastics,  stone  and 
wood;  gallery  and  museum  visits. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0212     Sculpture  II 

Prerequisite:  Sculpture  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0308     Sculpture  III 

Prerequisite:  Sculpture  II. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0309     Sculpture  IV 

Prerequisite:  Sculpture  III. 

2  semester  hours 

1002-0421     Independent  Study  I  in  Sculpture 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 
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1002-0422     Independent  Study  il  in  Sculpture 

Prerequisites:  Independent  Study  I  in  Sculpture  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0423     Independent  Study  III  in  Sculpture 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  II  in  Sculpture  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0424     Independent  Study  IV  in  Sculpture 

Prerequisites:     Independent    Study    III    in    Sculpture    and    instructor's    approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0314     Printmaking  I 

Woodcut,  screen  printing  and  monoprints. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0315     Printmaking  II 

Etching,  drypoint  and  lithography. 
Prerequisite:  Printmaking  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0429     Printmaking  III 

New  and  advanced  techniques  of  printmaking. 
Prerequisite:  Printmaking  II. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0430     Printmaking  IV 

Prerequisite:  Printmaking  III. 

2  semester  hours 

1002-0431     Independent  Study  I  in  Printmaking 

Topics  are  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1002-0432     Independent  Study  II  in  Printmaking 

Prerequisites:  Independent  Study  I  in  Printmaking  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0433     Independent  Study  III  in  Printmaking 

Prerequisites:  Independent  Study  II  in  Printmaking  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0434     Independent  Study  IV  in  Printmaking 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  III  in  Printmaking  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1002-0447     Landscape  Painting 

Landscape  as  a  unique  source  of  pictorial  ideas;  the  history  of  landscape  painting. 
2  semester  hours 

1002-0449     Art  and  Technology 

Innovative  techniques  in  design,  painting  and  sculpture  involving  new  media;  simple 
technological  methods  for  the  artist  in  search  of  new  forms. 

2  semester  hours 

1090-0202     Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  I 

Forming  methods,  clay  composition,  glazing  and  firing;  the  history  of  ceramics. 

3  semester  hours 

1090-0203     Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  II 

Prerequisite:  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  I. 
3  semester  hours 
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1090-0301     Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  III 

Prerequisite:  Ceramics:   Pottery  and  Sculpture  II. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0302     Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  IV 

Prerequisite:  Ceramics:   Pottery  and  Sculpture  III. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0412     Independent  Study  I  in  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0413     Independent  Study  II  in  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture 

Prerequisites:  Independent  Study  I  in  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  and  instructor's 

approval. 

3  semester  hours 

1090-0414     Independent  Study  III  in  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture 

Prerequisites:    Independent  Study  II  in  Ceramics:    Pottery  and  Sculpture  and  instruc- 
tor's approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0415     Independent  Study  IV  in  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  III   in  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  and  instruc- 
tor's approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0204     Textiles  I:  Introduction  to  Textile  Design 

Woven  and  non-woven  processes  and  decoration  on  fabrics:  printing,  dyeing,  stitchery, 
applique  and  hooking;  the  design  and  use  of  historic  and  contemporary  fabrics. 
2  semester  hours 

1090-0205     Textiles  II:  Weaving 

Simple  and  multiple  harness  tables  and  floor  looms;  the  relationships  of  processes,  ma- 
terials and  purposes  in  the  development  of  a  design. 
Prerequisite:  Textiles  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1090-0304     Textiles  III:  Fabric  Decoration 

Block  printing,  silk  screen  printing,  tie-dye,  discharge,  ikat,  and  batik  dyeing. 
Prerequisite:  Textile  II. 
2  semester  hours 

1090-0305     Textiles  IV:  Fabric  Decoration 

Stitchery,  applique  and  rug  hooking;  creation  of  non-woven  textiles  by  knitting,  knot- 
ting and  crochet. 
Prerequisite:  Textiles  III. 

2  semester  hours 

1090-0416     Independent  Study  I  in  Textiles 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructoi. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1090-0417     Independent  Study  II  in  Textiles 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  I  in  Textiles  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0418     Independent  Study  III  in  Textiles 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  II  in  Textiles  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 
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1090-0419     Independent  Study  IV  in  Textiles 

Prerequisites:    Independent  Study  III  in  Textiles  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0318     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  I 

Traditional  metalwork  and  jewelry  techniques. 
2  semester  hours 

1090-0319     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  II 

Advanced  design  concepts  and  metalworking  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  Metalwork  and  Jewelry  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1090-0435     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  III 

Individualized  study  of  jewelry  design  and  production. 

Prerequisites:    Metalwork  and  Jewelry  II  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 

1090-0436     Metalwork  and  Jewelry  IV 

Prerequisites:  Metalwork  and  Jewelry  III  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 

1090-0437     Independent  Study  I  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1090-0438     Independent  Study  II  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry 

Prerequisites:    Independent  Study  I  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0439     Independent  Study  III  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry 

Prerequisites:    Independent  Study  II  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1090-0440     Independent  Study  IV  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry 

Prerequisites:   Independent  Study  III  in  Metalwork  and  Jewelry  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1091-0489     Exhibition  Workshop 

Exhibition  techniques  and  procedures;  mounting  of  shows  on  campus. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0105     Art  and  Civilization  I 

The  history  of  art  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present;  museum  visits  and  extensive  read-  j 
ings.  Required  for  fine  arts  majors.  j 

3  semester  hours 

1003-0106     Art  and  Civilization  II 

Prerequisite:  Art  and  Civilization  I. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0215     Ancient  Art 

The  origins  of  man's  art  and  the  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world:    Paleolithic  man  and 
the  Sumerian,  Hittite,  Assyrian,  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  civilizations. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0216     Renaissance  Art  in  Italy:  The  Fifteenth  Century 

Renaissance  painting,  sculpture  and   architecture  during  the  quatrocento:  Masaccio,j 

Mantegna,  Donatello,  Brunelleschi  and  Alberti.  j 

3  semester  hours  ( 
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1003-0217     Selected  Masterpieces  of  World  Art 

Key  works  of  art  representing  prehistoric  cultures,  the  ancient  world,  the  East,  the  Ren- 
aissance and  the  modern  period:  museum  and  gallery  trips,  readings  and  discussion. 
For  students  majoring  in  other  fields. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0322     Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art 

The  emergence  of  early  Christian  art  from  classical  and  late  classical  antecedents  and 
its  development  up  to  Byzantine  art. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0323     Medieval  Art 

Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0324     Northern  Renaissance  Painting 

Fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  painting  in  northern  Europe  with  particular  attention  to 
Flanders  and  Holland;  Jan  van  Eyck,  van  der  Weyden,  Bosch,  Peter  Breughel  and  Mat- 
thias Gruenewald. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0325     Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Art 

Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in  western  Europe  from  1600  to  1800:    Baroque  and 
Rococo  styles:  El  Greco,  Bernini,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Poussin  and  Watteau. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0326     The  Critical  Approach 

Historical  criticism,  a  study  of  criteria  in  art  criticism  and  analysis  of  the  critical  process. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0327     History  of  Oriental  Art 

i  The  factors  that  shaped  Oriental  society:  the  art  of  China,  Korea,  Japan,  India,  south- 
east Asia  and  the  neighboring  Islamic  world. 
i3  semester  hours 

a   1003-0328     Survey  of  Greek  Art 

Greek  Art  including  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  from  the  Bronze  Age  through 
the  Hellenistic  period. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0329     American  Art 

Art  in  the  United  States  from  the  Colonial  period  through  the  nineteenth  century:  the 
development  of  an  American  style;  its  relationship  to  and  dependence  upon  European 
;•  art. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0330     Museum  Practice 

A  study  of  museum  practices,  much  of  it  at  museums  in  the  metropolitan  area  with  the 
participation  of  their  staffs;  field  trips  and,  if  possible,  brief  apprenticeships. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0331     Modern  Art 

rd  Movements,  personalities  and  styles  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  masters  to  Cubism, 
Futurism,  Surrealism  and  other  schools  that  shaped  the  modern  movement.    Lectures, 
readings,  museum  visits. 
3  semester  hours 

CO  1003-0332     Ancient  Art  of  Europe 

iThe  non-classical  traditions  in  prehistoric  and  early  medieval  Europe:  the  continuity  of 
inative,  anticlassical  artistic  trends  from  the  cave  art  of  Paleolithic  Europe  to  the  migra- 
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tion  arts  of  the  early  middle  ages:  the  arts  of  the  builders  of  Stonehenge,  the  Scythians, 

Huns,  Celts,  Goths  and  Vikings. 

Prerequisites:   Art  and  Civilization  I  and  II  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1003-0450     Modern  Architecture 

The  development  of  modern  architecture  in  the  nineteenth  century;  styles,  structural 
innovations  and  theories  of  design. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0451     Critical  Views  of  Modern  Art 

Major  artists  of  the  twentieth  century  with  reference  to  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  period; 
readings,  museum  trips,  discussion  of  contemporary  writing  and  criticism. 
3  semester  hours 

1003-0452     Renaissance  Art  in  Italy:  The  Sixteenth  Century 

The  great  masters  of  the  cinquecento:   Leonardo,  Michelangelo,   Raphael,  Giorgione  , 
and  Titian;  the  emergence  of  Mannerism;  art  and  architecture  in  Rome,  Venice,  Flor- 
ence and  Bologna. 
Prerequisite:  Art  and  Civilization  II. 
3  semester  hours  ' 

1003-0454     Field  Trips  in  Art  History  I,  II,  III,  IV 

An  intensive,  three  week  tour  of  major  centers  of  art  in  conjunction  with  specific  courses 
in  art  history;  field  trips  to  England,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Greece,  Mexico;  field  tripsi 
to  various  American  cities  and  areas.  The  plan  for  each  year  is  announced  in  September 
2-8  semester  hours 


!•, 


I  III 
1003-0455     Selected  Problems  in  Art  History  p^ 

A  seminar  in  such  topics  as  the  works  of  an  individual  artist,  a  particular  theme  in  arti|.j 
history  (e.g.  the  human  figure),  or  a  particular  technique  (e.g.  sculpture);  lectures,  re- 
ports, museum  and  studio  visits,  discussions.  IHI 
3  semester  hours  ''f( 

ll-e 

1003-0456     Modern  Philosophies  of  Art 

Major  writers  about  art  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries;  the  creative  experi 
ence;  the  function  of  art  in  the  life  of  individual  and  society;  the  creative  process;  new 
materials  and  institutions;  sentiments  and  attitudes  affecting  thinking  in  the  field. 
3  semester  hours 


1003-0457     Pre-Columbian,  Oceanic  and  African  Art 

The  major  styles  of  Oceania,  Africa,  South  and  Central  America  before  Columbus.  Ijj 

3  semester  hours 


1003-0458     Traditional  Arts  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  18 

The  painting,  sculputure  and  minor  arts  of  the  cultures  of  Africa;  prehistoric  remains  anc 
art  traditions  of  the  more  recent  past  in  stylistic  groupings;  relation  to  ceremony  anc 
to  daily  life,  symbolism  and  relations  to  the  arts  of  other  cultures.  i" 

3  semester  hours  ,' 

k 

1003-0459     Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  i  |] 

The  major  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century:  classicism,  romanticism  and  realism|  \\^ 
the  salon  at  midcentury;  impressionism;  post-impressionism.  ;  Ijj 

3  semester  hours 

i  l!!J 

1003-0460     Nineteenth  Century  American  Architecture  *  {'I 

Building  in  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth  century;  social,  economic  and  po 
litical  forces   as  determinants   of  architectural   form;   interior  design   and   decoration  ^k 
Works  by  Latrobe,  A.  J.  Downing,  Ithiel  Towne,  H.  H.  Richardson  and  Louis  Sullivan. 
3  semester  hours 
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003-0461     Nineteenth  Century  American  Painting 

^ainting  in  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth  century;  portrait,  landscape  and 
jenre  traditions;  the  Hudson  River  School,  the  Genre  Painters,  the  Expatriates  and  the 
ndependents;  folk  and  naif  paintings.    Some  knowledge  of  European  painting  is  de- 

.irable. 

!  semester  hours 

003-0462     Senior  Seminar 

\  seminar  in  selected  artistic  problems  of  historic,  social  and  philosophical  nature. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
I  semester  hours 

003-0463     Resources  and  Methods  of  Research  in  the  Arts 

Jibiiographic  and  other  scholarly  resources;  the  special  problems  of  scholarship  and 
esearch. 
semester  hours 

003-0464     The  Art  and  History  of  the  Print 

he  principal  types  of  prints  from  their  beginnings  to  today. 
or  both  majors  and  students  in  other  fields. 
-3  semester  hours 

003-0465     Externships  and  Field  Experience  I 

ivolvement  beyond  the  campus  in  a  museum,  art  institution  or  industry;  participation 
1  inner  city  arts  programs  or  study  with  an  independent  artist  or  craftsman, 
terequisite:  Consent  of  the  coordinator. 
-8  semester  hours 

003-0466     Externships  and  Field  Experience  II 

rerequisite:  Externships  and  Field  Experience  I  and  coordinator's  approval. 
■8  semester  hours 

''003-0467     Externships  and  Field  Experience  III 

rerequisite:  Externships  and  Field  Experience  II  and  coordinator's  approval. 
-8  semester  hours 

003-0468-Externships  and  Field  Experience  IV 

rerequisite:    Externships  and  Field  Experience  III  and  coordinator's  approval. 
-8  semester  hours 

303-0469     The  Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

rem    Picasso  to  today;   scientific    and   social   forces   transforming   the   artist's   vision, 
icluding  the  theories  of  Freud  and  Bergson. 
semester  hours 

303-0483     Independent  Study  in  Art  History 

8  semester  hours 

)03-0484     The  Photographer  as  Artist:  A  History  of  Photography 

he  roots  of  photography,  its  practitioners,  and  the  social  and  historical  circumstances 
jrrounding  its  creation. 
semester  hours 

)03-0485     Ancient  Art  in  Italy:  Etruscan  and  Roman  Art 

ne  arts  of  the  Etruscans  and  Romans  in  their  historical,  cultural  and  religious  settings, 
semester  hours 

)22-0337     Explorations  in  Contemporary  Uses  of  Art 

rt  as  a  functional  part  of  the  contemporary  community;  reactions  between  people  and 

e  city  environment;  the  visual  potential  of  science  and  technology;  problems  of  visual 

•rm  in  relation  to  architectural  and  urban  environment. 

semester  hours 

rerequisite:  Externships  and  Field  Experience  I  and  coordinator's  approval. 
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4922-0223     Shelter  Form  as  Art  I 

The  concepts  and  forms  of  shelter;  how  men  and  animals  have  housed  themselves  from 
primitive  times  to  the  present;  interior  spacial  qualities  and  utilization;  the  role  of 
adornment,  decoration  and  exterior  configurations.    Projects  include  model  making. 

2  semester  hours 

4922-0224     Shelter  Form  as  Art  II 

A  workshop  approach  to  problems  of  shelter  form  and  space;  basic  building  construc- 
tion; full  scale  models  of  environmental  solutions  will  be  built;  projects  include  domes, 
inflated  buildings,  shelter  sections  and  sensory  spaces. 
Prerequisite:  Shelter  Form  as  Art  I. 

3  semester  hours 

4922-0338     Shelter  Form  as  Art  III 

Prerequisite:  Shelter  Form  as  Art  II. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0477     Shelter  Form  as  Art  IV 

Prerequisite:  Shelter  Form  as  Art  III. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0351     Community  Form  as  Art  I 

A  studio  in  contemporary  design:  the  elements  of  form  and  space  including  natural 
configurations,   building  shapes   and   scale,   paths  of  movement,  city  furnishings  and 
visuals,  recreational  areas.  Field  trips  and  projects. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0352     Community  Form  as  Art  II 

Prerequisite:  Community  Form  as  Art  I. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0481     Community  Form  as  Art  III 

Prerequisite:  Community  Form  as  Art  II  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0482     Community  Form  as  Art  IV 

Prerequisite:  Community  Form  as  Art  III  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0478     Art  in  Public  Places 

Urban  areas  defined  by  man's  art  and  used  by  the  public;  using  art  works  to  achieve  the 
desired  ambiance.   Especially  recommended  for  students  of  painting,  sculpture,  theater 
music,  dance. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0340     Selected  Problems  in  Urban  Cultural  Development 

Specific  problems  of  creating  an  exciting  and  stimulating  city  and  community  form. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0341     History  of  City  Form 

Conceptual  and  esthetic  planning  of  city  form  from  primitive  village  patterns  and  town 
of  India  and  Egypt  to  schemes  for  the  future;  the  significance  of  squares  and  publi 
spaces,  the  question  of  scale;  how  forms  and  spaces  are  experienced. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0479     Independent  Investigation  in  Urban  Cultural  Development 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
2-8  semester  hours 

4922-0480     Urban  Arts  Program  Planning 

Observing  the  program  at  an  arts  institution  in  a  major  city.   Participants  prepare  a  ter 
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year  development  plan  for  an   institution   emphasizing   city  and   institutional    relations. 
Formal  defense  of  the  plan  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0487     Afro-American  Art 

Afro-American  art  in  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

4922-0490     Field  Problems  in  Urban  Cultural  Development 

From  a  community-based   classroom,  work   on   specific    problems   in   cultural   develop- 
ment; the  immediate  locality,  study  of  questions  of  integration  and  communication  with 
the  residents  and  the  evolution  o^  a  relevant  community  esthetic. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0218     Film  Making  I 

Basic  elements  of  film  production:  script,  camera,  light,  sound,  editing. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0219     Film  Making  II 

Prerequisite:  Film  Making  I. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0453     Film  Making  III 

Prerequisite:  Film  Making  II. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0499     Film  Making  IV 

Prerequisite:  Film  Making  III. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0332     Film  Editing 

Principles  and  techniques  of  film  editing:  artistic  and  esthetic  concepts:  practice  with 

standard  editing  equipment. 

P'^erequisite:  Film  Making  II  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1010-0333     Principles  of  Cinematography 

The  use  of  camera  equipment  and  practice   in  composition,  perspective,   interpretive 

lighting  and  camera  movement. 

Prerequisite:  Film  Making  II  and  instructor's  approval. 

3  semester  hours 

1010-0220     History  of  the  Cinema  as  Art 

The  motion  picture  as  an  art  form  from  its  earliest  stages  to  the  present;  technical,  social, 
economic,  cultural  and  esthetic  factors. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0472     Documentary  Film  Workshop 

Documentary  film  production:  individual  or  group  expression  in  making  a  non-fictional 
_iilm. 
.[  |Prerequisite:  Film  Making  II  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1010-0473     Narrative  Film  Workshop 

Narrative  film  production:  individual  or  group  expression  in  making  a  fictional  film. 
Prerequisite:  Film  Making  II  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

[1010-0221     Television  as  an  Art  Form  I 

I  Artistic  statements  produced  on  tape  and  film. 
3  semester  hours 
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1010-0222     Television  as  an  Art  Form  II 

Prerequisite:  Television  as  an  Art  Form  I 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0336     Television  as  an  Art  Form  III 

Prerequisite:  Television  as  an  Art  Form  II  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0474     Television  as  an  Art  Form  IV 

Prerequisite:  Television  as  an  Art  Forrii  III  and  instructor's  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1010-0475     Projects  in  Television 

Problems  of  contemporary  television  production;  student-faculty  critique  of  the  product 
as  an  art  form. 
2  semester  hours 

1 01 0-0476     Projects  in  Television  1 1 

Prerequisite:  Projects  in  Television  I. 
2  semester  hours 

1011-0213     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 

Personal  experience,  trips,  film,  discussion,  lectures,  criticism  and  demonstrations;  the 
photographic  process  including  developing,  enlarging  and  exhibiting. 
2  semester  hours 

1011-0214     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II 

An  intensive  investigation  of  photographic  processes;  the  work  of  leading  contemporary 

photographers. 

Prerequisite:  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 

2  semester  hours 

1011-0310     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  III 

An  individualized  exploration  of  photography  as  a  creative  medium;  discussions,  criti- 
cisms, demonstrations. 

Prerequisite:  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II  and  instructor's  approval. 
2  semester  hours 

1 01 1  -031 1     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  IV 

Prerequisite:  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  III  and  instructor's  approval. 

2  semester  hours 

1011-0425     Independent  Study  I  in  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1011-0426     Independent  Study  II  in  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form 

Prerequisite:  Independent  Study  I  in  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  and  in- 
structor's approval. 
3  semester  hours 

1011-0427     Independent  Study  III  in  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form 

Prerequisite:    Independent  Study  II  in  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  and  in- 
structor's approval. 
3  semester  hours  I 

1011-0428     Independent  Study  IV  in  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  j 

Prerequisite:    Independent  Study   III   in   Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  anc' 

instructor's  approval.  ! 

3  semester  hours  i 
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4921-0334     Multi-Image  Media  Publication 

=>roduction  of  a  publication  appealing  to  the  auditory,  tactile  and  olfactory  senses  and 
jsing  three-dimensional   materials  as  well   as  conventional   pages;  the  artist's   role   in 
Derforming  for  mass  production. 
2  semester  hours 

1921-0470     Independent  Study  in  Multi-Image  Media 

Mew  and  old  photographic  forms  used  in  conjunction  with  other  art  forms  or  by  them- 
jjelves;  work  with  patinum  and  gum  bichromate  printing,  and  black  and  white  and  color 
Kransparency  materials.   Topics  will  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
}  semester  hours 

i  Department  of  Speech  and  Theater 

Professors:    Fox,  McElroy,  Rockwood 

\ssociate  Professors:  McDonald;  Moll,  Chairman;  Seidler 

Assistant  Professors:    Cassady,  Gartley,  MacConnell.  Sobolik,  D.  Stoll 

\ssistant  Professor  II:    Eaton 

nstructors:    Bianchi,  Figola,  Isserlis,  Nave,  Roberts,  Stasheff,  J.  Stoll 

The  Department  of  Speech  and  Theater  provides  extensive  offerings  in  general 
;peech,  all  aspects  of  theater,  broadcasting  and  media,  and  dance.  The  major  consists 
)f  a  core  program,  departmental  electives  and  completion  of  one  of  the  following  tracks: 

1.  broadcasting  5.    general  speech  and  theater 

2.  acting/directing  6.  communication  theory  and  practice 

3.  technical  theater  7.  teacher  certification 

4.  dance/dance  education 

Electives,  both  in  and  out  of  the  department,  are  selected  by  the  student  in  consulta- 
ion  with  an  advisor  in  order  to  adjust  programs  to  individual  needs. 
All  students  planning  to  major  in  the  department  must  be  interviewed  prior  to  declaring 
he  major. 

Speech  and  Theater  Major 

■  General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 48 

Requirements  semester  hours 

1007-0100     Introduction  to  the  Theatrical  Medium   3 

1506-0103     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement  3 

0603-0280     Elements  of  the  Public  Media 3 

(Concentration  in  Broadcasting) 

0603-0101      Introduction  to  the  Broadcasting  Medium   3 

0603-0240     Writing  for  the  Media   -3 

0603-0251      Radio-Television  Production  I   ■  •   3 

0603-0252     Radio-Television  Production  II    3 

0603-0350     Radio-Television  Production  III   3 

Two  of  the  following 

0603-0315     Political   Broadcasting    3 

0603-0491      International  Broadcasting   3 

0603-0460     Station    Management    3 


REQUIRED  TOTAL         21 


ji  (Concentration  in  Acting-Directing) 

*         1007-0122     Acting    I    

1008-0141      Modern  Dance  Technique— Beginning  I  .... 
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1007-0150     Technical  Theater  I    2| 

1007-0200     Theater  Practicum    4| 

1007-0222     Acting  II  2i 

1007-0278     Make-Up     2 

1007-0310     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Restoration  2 

1007-0330     Play  Direction  I    3 

1007-0430     Play  Direction   II 3 

— I 
REQUIRED  TOTAL        22 

(Concentration  in  Theater) 

1007-0122  Acting   I    2 

1007-0150  Technical  Theater  I  2 

1007-0200  Theater  Practicum  4 

1007-0210  Introduction  to  Costuming  for  the  Stage  3 

1007-0242  Drawing  for  the  Theater   2 

1007-0310  Theater  History:  Classical  to  Restoration  2 

1007-0340  Theatrical   Design    3 

1007-0455  Fundamentals  of  Stage   Lighting    3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        21 

(Concentration  in  Dance  Performance) 

14  credits  of  dance  technique*.  The  following  sequence  is  suggested 

1008-0141     Modern  Dance  Technique— Beginning  I    2 

1008-0142     Modern  Dance  Technique— Beginning   II    i 

1008-0241     Modern   Dance  Technique— Intermediate   I    H 

1008-0242     Modern  Dance  Technique-Intermediate  II   ' 

1008-0351     Dance  Technique-Ballet  I    S 

1008-0352     Dance  Technique-Ballet  II    5 

Select  one  additional  course  from 

1008-0253     Dance  Technique-Jazz   2 

1008-0354     Dance  Technique-Ethnic   2 

1008-0441     Modern  Dance  Technique— Advanced  I 2 

1008-0442     Modern  Dance  Technique— Advanced  II  2 

1008-0161     Choreography  I    

1008-0210     History  of  Dance  

1008-0480     Dance  Production   2  or  I 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        21  or 2! 

(Concentration  in  Dance  Education) 

12  credits  of  dance  technique*  The  following  sequence  is  suggested 


1008-0141  Modern  Dance  Technique— Beginning  I  

1008-0142  Modern  Dance  Technique— Beginning  II   

1008-0241  Modern  Dance  Technique— Intermediate  I   

1008-0351  Dance  Technique-Ballet  I    

Select  two  additional  courses  from 

1008-0242  Modern  Dance  Technique— Intermediate  II   2 

1008-0253  Dance  Technique-Jazz   2 

1008-0352  Dance  Technique-Ballet  II    ' 2 

1008-0354  Dance  Technique-Ethnic   2 

1008-0441  Modern  Dance  Technique— Advanced  I  2 

1008-0442  Modern  Dance  Technique— Advanced   II    2 

1008-0121  Recreational  Dance  Forms  2 

1008-0161  Choreography   I    

1008-0210  History  of  Dance  
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1008-0325     Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Dance  2 

1008-0480     Dance   Production    2  or  3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         21  or  22 

*Students  will  be  placed  according  to  present  skill.    A  student  may  be  required  to 
to  take  Introduction  to  Dance  before  beginning  his  sequence. 

(Concentration  in  Speech  and  Theater) 

1506-0104  Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds   3 

1506-0160  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature   3 

1007-0122  Acting    I    2 

1007-0150  Technical  Theater  I  2 

1506-0234  Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking  3 

1007-0310  Theater  History:  Classical  to  Restoration   2 

1007-0330  Play  Direction  I    3 

1506-0441  Group  Discussion  and  Leadership  3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        21 

(Concentration  in  Theory  and  Practice) 

1506-0104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds   3 

1506-0160     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature   3 

1506-0234     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 3 

1506-0438     Seminar  in  Persuasion  and  Social  Control  3 

1506-0441     Group  Discussion  and  Leadership   3 

1506-0442     Argumentation  and  Debate  3 

One  of  the  following 

1506-0414     History  of  British  Public  Address 3 

1506-0415     History  of  American  Public  Address   3 

1506-0334     Contemporary  Public  Address  3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         21 

(Concentration  in  Teaching) 

1506-0104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  3 

1007-0122     Acting    I    2 

1007-0150     Technical  Theater  I    2 

1506-0160     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature   3 

1007-0200     Theater  Practicum  2 

1506-0234     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 3 

1506-0302     Speech  Improvement  Practicum   3 

1007-0310     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Restoration   2 

1007-0330     Play  Direction   I    3 

1506-0441     Group  Discussion   and   Leadership    3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         26 

JPEECH  AND  THEATER  MINOR 

Those  students  from  other  departments  who  plan  to  pursue  a  minor  program  in  Speech 
and  Theater  are  advised  to  complete  the  following  requirements 

Core  Program    9 

1007-0122     Acting  I  2 

1007-0150     Technical  Theater  I  2 

1007-0330     Play  Direction   I    3 

1506-0160     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature   3 

1506-0234     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         22 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

0603-0101     Introduction  to  the  Broadcasting  Medium 

The  development,  organization  and  operation  of  radio  and  television  in  modern  society; 
social  and  cultural  influences  of  commercial  and  educational  broadcasting. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0240     Writing  for  the  Broadcast  Media 

Styles  and  forms  involved  in  "non-dramatic"  program  v\/riting  for  the  media;  preparation 
of  scripts  for  sports,  news,  talk  and  documentary  programs. 
Prerequisite:  0603-0101. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0251     Radio-Television  Production  I 

The  tools  and  techniques  of  television  production  applied  to  news,  commercial,  inter- 
view and  demonstration  programs. 
Prerequisite:  0603-0101. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0252     Radio  and  Television  Production  II 

Group  activity  in  the   preparation   and   presentation   of  broadcast  materials   including 
plays,  speeches,  interviews,  announcing,  newscasting,  music  programming  and  adver- 
tising; the  use  of  educational  school  broadcasting. 
Prerequisite:  0603-0251. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0280     Elements  of  Public  Media 

Broadcasting  theory  concentrating  on  the  four  controlling  elements:  the  physical  nature 
of  the  broadcasting  media,  historical  background,  economic  constraints  and  the  prob- 
lems of  social  control. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0315     Political  Television  and  Radio 

An  historical-critical  introduction  to  radio  and  TV  as  related  to  political  figures,  insti- 
tutions and  issues;  J.  L.  Lewis,  F.D.R.,  McCarthy  hearings,  Nixon-Kennedy  debates  and 
political  conventions. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0350     Radio-Television  Production  III 

Two  television  productions  written,  produced  and  directed;  production  and  direction  of 

remote  broadcasts. 

Prerequisites:  0603-0101,0251,0252. 

3  semester  hours 

0603-0353     Children's  Television 

Current  children's  productions  and  examination  of  research  on  their  affect/effectiveness; 
work  on  class  productions  designed  for  children. 
Prerequisite:  0603-0101,0250. 
3  semester  hours 

0603-0403  Independent  Study 
0603-1403  Independent  Study 
0603-2403     Independent  Study 

Projects   pursuing   individual    needs.     Proposals   must   be   submitted   for   departmental 
approval  prior  to  registration  for  the  course. 
1  semester  hour  each 

0603-0460     Station  Management 

Economic   support  patterns,   evolution   of  broadcast   programming;   determining   com- 
munity needs;  on-air  operations,  station  promotion  and  advertising;  legal  and  ethical 
questions  relating  to  broadcasting. 
Prerequisite:  0603-0101,  0251,  0252. 
3  semester  hours 
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0603-0491     International  Broadcasting 

Major  broadcasting  systems  including  those  of  England,  Canda,  Japan.  Russia,  Germany, 
France  and   Italy;  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe,  missionary  radio  and  group 
listening  and  viewing  systems. 
Prerequisite:  0603-0101. 
3  semester  hours 

1007-0100     Introduction  to  Theatrical  Medium 

All  forms  of  theatrical  literature  and  productions  including  drama,  ballet,  mime,  opera, 
circus,  musical  comedy  and  mass  media. 
3  semester  hours 

1007-0120     Movement  for  the  Theater 

Uninhibited  movement  for  the  actor  and  others  in  music,  dance  and  mime:  exploring 
and  developing  functional  and  expressive  movement. 
2  semester  hours 

1007-0122     Acting  I 

Basic  techniques  of  theatrical  communication:   involving  one's  self  completely;  doing 
and   experiencing   inwardly:   deepening   the   personal   involvement   and   significance   of 
actions:  improvisation  and  exercises  for  perception,  self-awareness  and  justification. 
2  semester  hours 

1007-0150     Technical  Theater  I 

The  production  concept  from  the  designer's  approach  through  a  correlation  of  related 
arts  to  the  final  production:  emphasis  on  correlation  of  scenic  and  lighting  designs. 
2  semester  hours 

1007-0200     Theater  Practicum  I 
1007-1200     Theater  Practicum  II 
1007-2200     Theater  Practicum  III 
1007-3200     Theater  Practicum  IV 

Practical  work  in  theater  production:  playing  a  role,  assisting  the  director,  working  on  a 
technical  or  house  crew.  Credit  only  for  working  through  the  entire  production  period. 
Work  must  be  completed  and  report  filed  prior  to  registration  in  the  course.  The  student 
should  enroll  in  a  different  practicum  for  each  production.    Pass/Fail  only. 

1  semester  hour  each 

1007-0222     Acting  II 

Extension  of  the  actor's  self  into  characterization:  learning  to  externalize:  the  psycho- 
logical elements  of  a  character  projected  to  an  audience,  using  clues  in  the  script  to 
fulfill  the  author's  intent:  work  on  scenes,  applying  these  techniques. 
Prerequisite:   1007-0122  or  equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

1007-0242     Drawing  for  the  Theater 

Drafting  techniques  for  theatrical  designs:  basic  projective  techniques,  color  harmony 
and  perspective.  Preparation  for  Technical  Theater  II  or  Theatrical  Design  for  students 
without  prior  experience. 

2  semester  hours 

1007-0250     Technical  Theater  II 

The  methods  of  realizing  theatrical  design  including  construction,  scene  painting  and 
the  use  of  theatrical  and  plant  lighting. 
Prerequisite:  1007-0150  or  consent  of  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1007-0270     Introduction  to  Costuming  for  the  Stage 

Physical  and  aesthetic  requirements  of  the  actor,  director  and  designer;  the  history  of 

clothing   and   the   application   to   stage   costumes:   construction   projects,    lecture   and 

discussion. 

3  semester  hours 
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1007-2078     Stage  Makeup 

Makeup  materials  and  their  potential  uses;  creating  corrective  and  character  makeup, 
mustaches  and  beards  for  an  entire  cast;  research  or  creative  experience  to  compile  a 
practical  resource  file. 
2  semester  hours 

1007-0310     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan 

The  development  of  theater;  plays  and  playwrights,  theater  architecture,  scenery,  cos- 
tuming, acting  styles  and  presentation  of  each  period. 
2  semester  hours 

1 007-0320     Dance  for  the  Theater 

Basic  skills   in  various  theater  forms;   choreographic  techniques   applied  to  selected  ] 
theatrical   problems;   dance  in   musical   comedy,  entr'acte,   processions,  fight  scenes, 
period  plays  and  dream  sequences. 

2  semester  hours 

1007-0322     Acting  III 

Strengthening   the   actor's   controls   and   extending   his   boundaries;   more   challenging 
roles;  period  plays  and  the  problem  of  style. 
Admission  by  audition. 

3  semester  hours 

1 007-0323     Voice  for  the  Theater 

The  voice  skills  necessary  for  the  actor;  intensive  work  directed  toward   classic  and 
modern  styles  in  stage  diction. 
Prerequisites:  1007-0122;  1506-0103,  0160. 
3  semester  hours 

1007-0330     Play  Direction  I 

Principles  of  direction;  selection  and  casting;  exercises  in  composition  and  movement; 
scenes  directed  for  class  criticism;  preparation  of  prompt  book. 
Prerequisites:  1007-0122,0150. 
3  semester  hours 

1007-0340     Theatrical  Design 

Visual  design  in  the  theatrical  medium;  execution  of  actual  designs  stressing  originality 

within  given  stylistic  concepts. 

Prerequisite:  1007-0150  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1007-0360     Creative  Dramatics 

Principles  and  techniques  applied  in  classroom,  theater  and  speech  therapy  programs; 
the  mental,  physical  and  emotional  levels  of  children;  planning  and  presenting  demon- 
strations with  children. 
2  semester  hours 

1007-0370     Costume  Construction 

Constructing  costumes  and  accessories  for  the  stage;  techniques  of  cutting  and  sewing 

clothing;  selection  of  fabrics  in  terms  of  weight,  texture  color  and  drape;  lecture  and 

workshop. 

2  semester  hours 

1007-0403  Independent  Study 
1007-1403  Independent  Study 
1007-2403     Independent  Study 

Provision  for  the  student  to  develop  projects  pursuing  individual  needs.   Proposals  mus^ 
be  submitted  for  departmental  approval  prior  to  registration  for  the  course. 

1007-0409     Summer  Theater  Production 

Practical  experience  as  a  member  of  a  professional,  semi-professional  or  educational 
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theater  on  or  off  campus.    The  student  works  as  an  actor,  technician,  assistant  to  the 
director,  designer  or  producer. 
Admission  by  department  approval. 
7  semester  hours 

1007-1410     Theater  History:  Restoration  to  Modern 

^lays  and  playwrights  of  the  periods,  theater  architecture,  scenery,  costuming,  styles  of 
acting  and  presentation:  oral  reports,  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
2  semester  hours 

1007-0427     Dramatic  Production  Workshop:  Acting 

1007-0457     Dramatic  Production  Workshop:  Technical  Theater 

Comprehensive  introductory  courses  in  theater  production.  Students  participate  as 
unior  members  of  the  summer  theater  company.  Emphasis  on  stage  craft  and  lighting. 
Dr  on  acting.  Costuming,  makeup  and  house-management  activities.  Partial  fulfillment 
Df  requirements  for  undergraduate  speech  major  or  minor,  or  prerequisite  to  matricula- 
ion  for  the  Master's  degree  in  speech. 
I  semester  hours  each 

1007-0430     Play  Direction  II 

Xdvanced  play  direction  including  selection  of  the  style  of  production,  period  plays  and 
he  director's  relationship  to  the  cast;  each  participant  produces  a  play  for  an  audience. 
Prerequisites:  1007-0222,0330. 
}  semester  hours 

1007-0455     Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting 

The  functions  o^  light  on  stage:  the  use  of  lighting  equipment.    Laboratory  work  done  in 

he  Memorial  Auditorium. 

Prerequisites:  1007-0150,  0250  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

)  semester  hours 

007-0460     Advanced  Creative  Dramatics:  The  Arts  in  Teaching 

\rousing  and  directing  creative  abilities  in  students;  assisting  other  teachers  in  apply- 
ng  dramatics,  music,  art  and  dance  in  presentation  of  various  subjects. 
Prerequisite:  1007-0360. 
:^  semester  hours 


1007-0470     History  of  Costumes 

The  evolution  of  costume  and  the  development  of  tailoring;  social,  economic  and  politi- 
:al  influences  on  silhouette  and  ornamentation.  For  advanced  students  of  costume 
design  or  construction. 

Prerequisite:  1007-0270. 

,  1  semester  hours 

1007-0478     Stage  Makeup  Seminar 

\  demonstration  laboratory  in  planning  and  executing  corrective  middle-age.  old  age. 

stylized  and  other  creations;  three-dimensional  makeup  with  crepe  hair,  latex,  putty  and 
,  Jermawax;  make-up  crew  supervision, 
j^rerequisite:  1007-0278  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

I  semester  hours 

1008-1011     Man:  His  Body  and  Its  Expression 

The  physical  body;  mind-body  relationship;  the  meaning  of  body  structure  and  move- 
nent  in  relationship  to  non-verbal  communication, 
^semester  hours 

1008-0141     Modern  Dance  Technique-Beginning  I 

ntroduction  to  modern  dance;  techniques  and  composition;  developmental  exercises: 
he  relationship  to  movement  and  sound  and  space  patterns. 
.  I  semester  hours 
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1008-0142     Modern  Dance  Technique— Beginning  II 

A  continuation  of  Modern  Dance  Beginning  I. 
Prerequisite:  1008-0141. 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0161     Dance  Choreography— Beginning 

Dance  choreography  in  the  traditional  idiom  with  emphasis  on  the  elements  of  dance, 
composition.  i 

2  semester  hours 

1008-0210     History  of  Dance 

Dance  as  it  has  developed  from  primitive  religious  and  ritualistic  movement  to  its  con- 
temporary place  in  society. 

3  semester  hours 

1 008-0230     Creative  Dance  for  Children 

Teaching  materials;  movement  exercises  and  games;  simple  folk  and  singing  games  anc| 
percussion  activities. 
Prerequisite:  1008-0142,  0161. 

2  semester  hours 

1008-0233     Dance  and  Sculpture 

The  concepts  of  space,  form  and  energy  in  relation  to  sculpture  and  dance;  the  cultura 
conditioning  of  attitudes  about  space,  form  and  use  of  energy. 

3  semester  hours 

1008-0241     Modern  Dance  Technique— Intermediate  I 

A  wide  range  of  movement  techniques:  study  of  dance  form  styles;  style  and  personal 
ity  group  improvisations  as  approaches  to  dance  composition. 
Prerequisite:  1008-0142 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0242     Modern  Dance  Technique-Intermediate  II 

A  continuation  of  Modern  Dance  Technique— Intermediate  I. 
Prerequisite:   1008-0241. 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0253-Dance  Technique-Jazz 

An  introduction  to  jazz  technique;  emphasis  on  style  and  the  rhythmic  aspects  of  jaz 

as  a  performing  art. 

Prerequisite:  2  semester  hours  of  modern  dance. 

2  semester  hours 

1008-0261     Dance  Choreography-Intermediate 

Dance  choreography  with  emphasis  on  small  group  works  and  solos. 
Prerequisite:  1008-0161. 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0280  Dance  Practicum  I 

1008-1280  Dance  Practicum  II 

1008-2280  Dance  Practicum  III 

1008-3280  Dance  Practicum  IV 

Practical  work  in  dance  production:  dancing,  assisting  the  director,  accompanyjp' 
working  on  technical  or  house  crew.  Credit  only  for  working  through  the  entire  produ<| 
tion  period.  Work  must  be  completed  and  report  filed  prior  to  registration  in  the  coursj 
The  student  should  enroll  in  a  different  practicum  for  each  production.  Pass/Fail  onl 
1  semester  hour  each 


1 
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1008-0325     Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Dance 

Tf.eory,  methods  and   materials  for  the  teaching  of  dance  and   movement,   pre-school 
thfough  high  school:  lesson  planning,  unit  planning  and  curriculum  development 
Prerequisite:  1008-0142,  0242,  0161. 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0345     Dance  Technique-Ethnic 

The  distinctive  techniques  customarily   related  to  specific   racial  and  cultural  groups. 
The  groups  studies  will  vary  from  semester  to  semester. 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0351     Dance  Technique-Ballet  I 

An  introduction  to  ballet  technique. 

Prerequisite:  4  semester  hours  of  modern  dance  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 

1008-0403  Independent  Study 
1008-1403  Independent  Study 
1008-2403     Independent  Study 

Provision  ^or  the  student  to  develop  projects  pursuing  individual  needs.   Proposals  must 
be  submitted  for  departmental  approval  prior  to  registration  for  the  course. 

1  semester  hour  each 

1008-0441     Modern  Dance  Technique— Advanced  I 

Advanced  dance  forms  with  presentations  by  authorities  from  the  Graham  and  Nikolais 

schools  among  others. 

Prerequisites:  6  semester  hours  of  modem  dance. 

2  semester  hours 

1008-0442     Modern  Dance  Technique-Advanced  II 

\  continuation  of  Modern  Dance  Technique— Advanced  I. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours 

1008-0473     Dance  Therapy 

Dance  as  therapy:  reaching  the  emotionally  disturbed  or  tense  child  on  a  non-verbal 
j  evel;  relaxation  through  dance  experiences. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
^  semester  hours 

:!l008-0480     Dance  Production 

Responsibilities  of  the  dancer,  choreographer,  artistic  director,  musician  and  technician 
n  dance  production:  practical  group  and  individual  experience. 
Prerequisites:   1008-0161  and  6  semester  hours  of  modern  dance. 
1-3  semester  hours 

506-0100     Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Speech  activities  including  oral  interpretation  and  public  speaking:  emphasis  on  devel- 
)pment  of  clear,  pleasing  diction;  additional  practice  in  the  speech  laboratory.   Satisfies 
he  speech  requirement  for  teacher  certification. 
>  semester  hours 

506-0103     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement 

development  of  voice  and  speech  techniques  and  elimination  of  faults:  precedures  for 
mproving  voice  and  speech  patterns.  For  Speech  and  Theater  majors  and  minors:  others 
)y  consent  o*  the  insructor. 

iK(«  semester  hours 

:o:l 

..506-0104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds 

^,  intensive  study  of  the  manner  and  place  of  articulation  heard  in  American  English,  use 

"J>f  International   Phonetic  Alphabet  to   transcribe   speech   both   prescriptively  and   de- 
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scriptively  from   live  and   recorded  voices;  intonation  and  stress   patterns  of  spoken 

English. 

3  semester  hours 

1506-0105.     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement  for  Students  with  Foreign  Speech  Patterns 

For  students  requiring  intensive  training  in  English  as  a  second  language;  work  on  voice 
and  speech  problems;  comparative  phonetic  analysis  of  native  languages,  noting  intona- 
tion and  inflectional  differences;  evaluation  of  progressive  speaking  and  reading  skills. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0160     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

Classroom    performances   followed    by    informal    critiques   and   the   development   of   a 

repertory. 

3  semester  hours 

1506-0234     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 

Preparing  and  delivering  effective,  informative,  persuasive  and  entertaining  speeches; 
addressing  the  class,  entering  into  formal  critiques  and  moderating  one  program. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0302     Practicum  in  Speech  Improvement 

Evaluation,  etiology  and  remedial  techniques  for  minor  voice  and  diction  problems  com- 
mon to  a  general  school  population;  self-motivating  materials  for  junior  high  and  high 
school;  for  all  Speech  and  Theater  majors  planning  to  teach.    Three  class  hours  plus , 
one  hour  for  observation  and  practice.  I 

Prerequisites:    1506-0103,  0104,  0106  and  0204. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0331     Public  Speaking:  A  Rhetorical  Approach 

A  study  of  modern  speech  practice  through  classical  rhetorical  theory;  primary  sources 
and  definitive  contemporary  works;  analytical  study  of  representative  speeches;  some; 
opportunity  to  apply  theory. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0334     Contemporary  Public  Address 

A  study  of  prominent  speakers  and  their  influence  on  current  issues  and  events. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0360     Advanced  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

The  study  through  performance  of  selected  styles,  genres  and   periods  of  literature 
specialized  skills  of  oral  interpretation. 
Prerequisite:  1506-0160. 
3  semester  hours 

1506-0402     Advanced  Practicum  in  Speech  Improvement 

More  intensive,  supervised  practice  in  the  improvement  of  voice  and  speech  patterns  ill 
the  College   Speech   Laboratory  and   with  foreign   student  practice   groups;   studenif 
spend  two  hours  in  lab  and  one  hour  in  seminar  each  week. 
Prerequisite:  1506-0460  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 

1506-0403  Independent  Study 
1506-1403  Independent  Study 
1506-2403     Independent  Study 

Projects  pursuing  individual  needs.  The  proposals  must  be  submitted  for  departmental 
approval  prior  to  registration  for  the  course. 

1506-0407     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  and  Dramatics 

Speech  education  at  each  grade  level;  approaches,  problems,  materials,  textbooks  anj 
techniques;  trends  in  instruction;  integration  of  speech  with  other  fields.  For  Speec| 
and  Theater  majors;  others  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 
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506-0414     History  of  British  Public  Address 

Jurvey  beginning  with  the  Cromwellian  period  and  continuing  through  World  War  II:  the 
imes,  issues  and  speakers. 
il  semester  hours 

506-0415     History  of  American  Public  Address 

.eading  speakers  from  Colonial  times  to  the  present  emphasizing  the  speaker's  role 
n  the  course  of  American  history, 
semester  hours 

506-0435     Speech  Arts  Activity 

Credit  is  given  for  supervised  speech  arts  activity.    Consent  of  department  chairman 

equired. 

>edit  by  arrangement. 

'506-0438     Seminar  in  Persuasion  and  Social  Control 

Jses  and  applications  of  persuasion  in  various  fields  of  social  activity:  mass  media  in 
iducation,  business,  religion  and  politics, 
'rerequisite:  1506-0234. 
semester  hours 

506-0441     Group  Discussion  and  Leadership 

Vinciples  of  democratic  discussion  and  methods  of  guiding  and  participating  in  informal 
ifoup  discussion  and  public  discussion:  the  techniques  and  uses  of  parliamentary  pro- 
edure. 
semester  hours 

506-0442     Argumentation  and  Debate 

'rinciples  of  argumentation:  characteristics  of  propositions,  definitions  of  terms,  logical 
rganization.    evidence    and    oral    techniques:    organization    and    coaching    of    school 

Drensic  programs:  practice  and  experience  in  argumentation  and  debate  on   current, 
gnificant  issues, 
semester  hours 

506-0461     Choral  Speaking 

iterpreting  literature  through  a  speaking  choir:  materials  suitable  for  group  reading: 
e  application  of  this  form  at  various  grade  levels:  preparation  of  selections  suited  to 

ie  student's  interest, 
semester  hours 


/ 
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Department  of  Music 

Professors:  Christmann;  Landsman;  Moore;  Morse;  Wilkes,  Chairman 
Associate  Professors:    Hyman,  Oneglia,  Priesing,  Sacher,  Shadel. 
Assistant    Professors:     Bate,    Carr,    Cooper,    Girt,    Hayton,    Knudson,    Present, 
Stevens,  Waters,  Wilt. 

The  Department  of  Music,  which  is  accredited  by  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music,  offers: 

1.  A  major  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  in  the  various  professional 
fields. 

2.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  general  students. 

A  concentration  in  Music  Education  prepares  the  student  to  teach  vocal,  instrumen- 
tal and  general  music  and  music  theory  in  the  public  schools.  The  curriculum  includes 
pedagogy,  theory,  history  and  applied  music. 

The  concentration  in  Music  Therapy  prepares  the  student  for  certification  as  music 
therapist  in  appropriate  institutions. 

The  sequences  in  Composition/Theory,  Performance  or  Sacred  Music  prepare  the 
student  to  enter  the  profession  in  his  chosen  speciality. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  music  must  have  a  departmental  interview,  aptitude 
test  and  audition  to  evaluate  their  qualifications  for  specialization.  Prospective  music 
majors  should  possess  musicality,  appropriate  primary  and  secondary  performing  skills 
and  a  knowledge  of  elementary  music  theory,  and  should  give  evidence  of  serious  music 
study  throughout  the  high  school  years.  They  are  urged  to  participate  in  choral  and  in 
strumental  organizations  in  high  school  and  to  study  piano. 

The  Department  of  Music  is  housed  in  a  building  which  includes  the  Edna  Mc 
Eachern  Recital  Hall  seating  an  audience  of  169,  two  large  rehearsal  halls,  eight  teach 
ing  studios,  a  classroom  equipped  with  eighteen  electronic  pianos  and  teaching  con 
soles,  fourteen  piano-equipped  practice  rooms,  two  organ-equipped  practice  rooms,  ; 
percussion  studio,  and  a  library  housing  several  thousand  recordings,  listening  equip 
ment,  scores  and  books.  The  music  collections  in  Sprague  Library  are  unusually  exten 
sive.  Additional  facilities  in  Life  Hall  include  six  teaching  studios  and  six  piano-equippS' 
practice  rooms,  and  the  fully-equipped  Memorial  Auditorium  seating  1100.  Six  othe 
practice  rooms  are  located  in  Grace  Freeman  Hall. 

The  College  owns  two  pipe  organs,  a  four-manual  Moeller  and  an  Austin  Organ  i 
Edward  Russ  Hall.  A  Rodgers  two-manual  electronic  console  and  a  Hammond  twc 
manual  electronic  console  are  maintained  in  the  music  building  for  student  practic 
purposes.   A  Putney  Electronic  Synthesizer  is  also  available  for  student  and  faculty  us< 

The  department  also  maintains  instruments  of  all  types  for  student  use. 

APPLIED     MUSIC     ENTRANCE     REQUIREMENTS  Sight-reading    of    simple    material,    equivalent 

FOR    ALL   MUSIC   MAJORS  Hannah  Smith,  Sight-reading  Exercises,  Pt.  1- 

PIANO  PRIMARY  Evidence    of   satisfactory    completion    of   the  0 

All    major    and    harmonic    minor   scales,    four   oc-  ford  Older  Beginners   Book,   or  equivalent, 

taves,   hands  together.  Two  of  the  following:  Bach,  Minuet  in  G;  Beeth 

I,    IV,    V    triads    and    inversions    in    all    major    and  ven.  Sonatina  in  G;  Schumann,  Melody. 

minor  keys.  All    non-keyboard    majors    must   study   piano  se 

Sight-reading  of  a  four-part  Bach  chorale.  ondary   (and  take  entrance   placement  examinatio 

Three    compositions,    at    least   one   from    memory:  if   there   has    been    previous    study),     it    is    strong  I 

Bach,   an   invention,   a   prelude   and  fugue,   or  a  recommended    that    the    entrance    requirements 

suite.  secondary  piano  be  completed  while  the  student 

Haydn,   Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  a  sonata.  in  high  school. 

A  composition  by  a  romantic  or  modern  These  requirements  represent  one  year  of  serio 

composer.  music  study. 

PIANO  SECONDARY  Entrance    requirements    for    the    other    seconds 

All  major  scales,  two  octaves,  hands  alone.  instruments  may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

1,    IV,   V  triads,   all    positions,    all    major   keys,  A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  I 

hands  alone.  secondary    instrument    provided    he    has    compen 


iffi 
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.^.j  performance  abilities  on  other  instruments.  He 
a\\\  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  sophomore  year 
ntil  the  condition  has  been  removed.  Instruction 
n  sub-credit  secondary  instruments  will  be  taken 
t  the  student's  expense  and  from  approved 
achers. 

)RGAN  PRiMARY 
All   major  and  harmonic  minor  scales  and  chords 

through  four  octaves. 
Two  compositions  for  piano: 

Bach,   an   invention   (two  or  three  parts);   Beetho- 
ven, Chopin,   Debussy,  etc.,   a  work  of  the  stu- 
dent's choice. 
At  least  one  year  of  organ  study.    Suggested  ma- 
terials: Gleason,  Method  for  Organ;  Dickinson, 
The  Art  of  Organ  Playing;  Carl    Master  Studies 
for  Organ. 
Sight-reading  of  a  hymn  and  a  trio. 
Three   works   from   memory:   Bach,    a    Prelude   and 
Fugue:  an  adagio  movement  by  any  composer; 
a    contemporary    composition    of    the    student's 
choice. 
OICE  PRIMARY 

Meet    secondary    piano    entrance    requirements. 
Evidence    of    a    pleasing    voice    with    good    tonal 
placement,   breath  control  and  flexibility.    (Pre- 
vious study  preferred  but  not  required.) 
Sight-reading  of  folk  tunes  and  hymns. 
Two     songs,     one    from     memory,     demonstrating 
musical  feeling,  good  intonation  and  clear  dic- 
tion.   Suggested  material: 

Soprano:  Brahms,    Wiegenlied;    Quilter,    arr., 

Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes. 

Contralto:  Burleigh,    arr       Deep    River;    Gior- 

dani.  Caro  mio  ben. 
Tenor:  Barber,   The  Daisies;   Purcell.   Passing 

By. 
Bass-Baritone:    Franz.      Dedication;      Quilter. 
arr..    Drink   to    Me    Only   With 
Thine   Eyes. 

lAny  selection  of  more  difficult  nature  from  stand- 
ll     ard    opera    and    oratorio,    or    English,    French, 

German,   and   Italian  art  song   repertory. 
DICE  SECONDARY 

Ability  to  sing  an  art  song  with  good  intonation. 
Evidence     of     a    voice    giving     promise     of    de- 
velopment. 
RING  INSTRUMENT  PRIMARY 
Meet    secondary    piano    entrance    requirements. 
Al!  major  and  minor  scales,  two  or  three  octaves. 
Sight-reading      orchestral      music      of      moderate 
difficulty. 
Violin 
Study    materials    such    as    those    by    Mazas. 

Wolfahrt.  Kreutzer. 
Corelli.    Handel.    Vivaldi,    etc.,    a   sonata. 
Viotti.    Vivaldi.    Acollay.    etc.,    a    concerto. 
Viola 
Study    materials   such   as   Wolfahrt's    Founda- 
tion Studies,  Bks.   1   and  2. 
A  baroque  solo  sonata. 
Violincello 

Study  materials  such  as  those  by  Lee.   Dotz- 

ciuer.  Duport. 
Golterman.  Concerto  No.  4;  Bacn    Arioso,  or 
equivalent. 
Double  Bass 
Study   materials   such   as   Simandl    (Bk.   1). 
Bach.    Minuet    in    G;    Corelli     Sarabande,    or 
equivalent. 
1    Classical  Guitar 

Milan.  Pavanes  (any  three):  dcVisee.  Suite  in 
D  Minor;  Villa  Lobos.  Preludes  Ncs.  1  and  4. 


WOODWIND    INSTRUMENT  PRIMARY 

Meet    secondary    piano    entrance    requirements. 
Chromatic    and    all    major    scales,    full    range    of 

instrument. 
Sight-reading  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class 
A  or  B. 
Flute 
Study  materials  such  as  those  by  Boehm  and 
Anderson,  demonstrating  a  degree  of  tech- 
nical advancement. 
Bach.  Handel.  Telemann,  etc.,  a  sonata,  pref- 
erably from   memory. 
Hindemith.    Debussy,    Varese,   etc,    a   modern 
unaccompanied  solo. 
Oboe 

Study  materials  such  as  Ferling,  Forty  Etudes. 
A  standard  solo  sonata  or  concerto. 
Clarinet 
Study  materials  such  as  those  by  Klose.  Baer- 
man.    Lazarus,   Rose,   demonstrating  techni- 
cal advancement. 
Brahms,   Spohr,  Saint-Saens,  etc.  a  standard 
solo. 
Bassoon 
Study    materials   from   Weissenborn     Method, 
pp.   10-38.     Mozart,   Concerto,   K.  191. 
Saxophone 
Study  materials  such  as  those  by  Karg-Elert, 

Massis,  Traxler. 
A  standard  solo  work. 
BRASS  INSTRUMENT  PRiMARY 
Meet  secondary   piano   entrance   requirements. 
All  major  scales,  two  octaves  where  possible. 
Sight-reading    of    band    and    orchestra    music    of 
Class  A  or  B  level. 
Trumpet-Cornet 
Study  materials  such  as  Arban.  Characteristic 

Studies. 
Haydn,   Trumpet  Concerto     any  movement). 
French  Horn 
Oscar  Franz.  Method  for  Horn. 
Mozari.    any   movement   from   a   concerto. 
Trombone-Baritone 
Tyrell.    Forty   Progressive    Studies. 
Blazevich    Concerto  Sketch  No.  5. 
Tuba 
Arban    Method   (bass  clef)  to  be  played  one 

octave  lower. 
Bach-Bell.   Air  and   Bourree.   or  equivalent. 
PERCUSSION  INSTRUMENT  PRIMARY 

Meet     secondary     piano     entrance     requirements. 
Sight-reading  of  orchestral  excerpts. 
Snare  Drum 

Selected  technical  rudiments. 
Timpani 
Demonstrate     ability    to     tune     and     execute 
single   stroke   roll. 
Mallet  Instruments 
All    major    and    minor    scales,    triadic    arpeg- 
gios, a  solo  piece  of  the  student's  choice. 
HARP  PRIMARY 

Meet   secondary   piano  entrance   requirements. 
Three  pieces  from  the  following  list,  or  equivalent 
Etudes  by  Bochsa.  Pozzoli.  Etudes  Mod«m«s 

of  Salzedo. 
Sonatas   by   Naderman.    Krumpholtz. 
Solos:  Two  French   Folksongs  by  Grandjany; 
Little   Fountain  by   Pratt:  Album  Leaves  by 
Renie   or  works   of   equivalent   difficulty. 
Candidates    concentrating    in    Music    History    and 
Literature  are  not  required  to  study  or  audition  on 
a  primary  instrument.  They  must,  however,  complete 
all   other   audition    requirements,    including   second- 
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ary  piano  and  declarie  their  intention  to  follow  the 
misic  history  and  literature  concentration.  Any 
transfer  to  another  concentration  will  require  an 
audition  on  a  primary  instrument,  the  availability  of 
teacher  time  in  the  selected  area,  and  permission 
of  the  department's  chairman. 
APPLIED  MUSIC  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
GRADUATION 

Each  music  major  is  required  to  complete  an  ap- 
plied music  sequence  which  includes  the  perform- 
ing skill  on  which  his  acceptance  to  the  depart- 
ment was  based,  and  a  sequence  in  a  secondary 
medium.  Either  the  primary  or  secondary  will  be  a 
keyboard  instrument. 

The  amount  and  extent  of  study  in  applied  music 
varies  with  the  area  of  concentration. 

Students  majoring  in  performance,  music  educa- 
tion and  sacred  music  will  present  a  graduation 
recital  in  the  primary  performing  medium  during  the 
senior  year.  Weekly  private  lessons  are  given  in 
secondary  areas. 

All  music  students  will  study  with  applied  music 
teachers  provided  by  the  College.  Instruction  in 
applied  music  during  the  summer  session  is  taken 
at  the  student's  expense.  Students  are  expected 
to  accompany  on  the  piano  at  a  level  of  their  ability 
designated  by  their  teachers,  and  to  participate 
actively  in  the  musical  life  of  the  College  and 
Community. 

PERFORMANCE   REQUIREMENTS   FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  SEMESTER 

Any    student    who    expects    to    participate    in    the 
student   teaching    program    must    meet   the    require- 
ments  for   1004-7106   SECONDARY   PIANO. 
INSTRUMENTAL  RENTAL 

A  fee  of  $15.00  per  semester  will  be  paid  by 
students  who  rent  college-owned  instruments.  An 
instrument  rental  fee  will  also  be  paid  for  summer 
rental. 


ENSEMBLE  REQUIREMENTS 

All    music   majors   participate    in   performance   en- 
sembles throughout  their  four  years   of  college. 
Music  Education  Majors 
5  semesters   in   ensemble,    playing   major 

instrument. 
2  semesters  each  of  choir,  orchestra,  and  band. 
Sacred  Music  Majors 
4  semesters  in  choir. 
4   semesters   in   instrumental   ensemble. 
Performance  Majors 
8   semesters    in    ensemble    of   major   instrument- 

plus  4  semesters   in  ensemble  of  choice. 
Majors    in    keyboard    instruments   and    classica 
guitar   will    select   the    "major   ensemble"    it 
accordance    with    their   secondary   performinc 
area. 
Therapy  and  Music  History  Majors 

8  semesters  in  ensembles  of  choice. 
Composition/Theory  Majors 

7  semesters  in  ensemble  of  choice. 
Fulfillment  of  those  ensemble  requirements  tha 
are  stated  in  general  terms  depend  on  the  student' 
skills  and  are  subject  to  approval  by  ensemble  di 
rectors.  The  chairman  of  the  department  may  as 
sign  students  to  fill  out  necessary  sections  of  th 
ensembles.  Students  may  not  participate  simul 
taniously  in  more  than  two  organizations  withot 
written  permission  from  the  chairman. 
RECITALS 

Faculty  Recitals  and  Senior  Graduation  Recital 
are  given  in  the  Edna  McEachern  Recital  Hall  an 
in  Memorial  Auditorium.  Student  recitals  are  give 
weekly.  All  music  majors  are  required  to  perfori 
in  recitals  as  directed  by  their  applied  music  teac^ 
ers  and  to  attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  facuM 
and  student  recitals.  All  students  must  enroll  i 
1015-0029,  Student  Recital,  each  semester  in  ord( 
to  free   their  schedules  for  this   commitment. 
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General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 48 

semester  hours 
I.  Applied  Music  Requirements: 

Primary  Instrument   14 

Secondary   Instrument    7 

(After   piano   secondary    requirements    are    satisfied,    student    may 
study  another  instrument) 

Conducting  (1004-0340)   2 

Spring   Classes    2 

Ensembles     6 

II.   Music  Theory  and  History  Requirements: 

Theory  (1016-0101,  0102.  0201,  0202)  16 

Counterpoint  (1016-0301)  3 

Orchestration  (1016-0102)   3 

Music  History  (1006-0307,  0308)  4 

Students  majoring  in  Music  Therapy  choose  either  Counterpoint  or  Orchestration. 

(Concentration  in  Music  Education) 

Education  (0832-0421 ,  0422)   6 

Educational  Psychology  (0832-0200)    3 

Elementary  Music  Methods  (0832-0320) 3 

Secondary  Methods  (0832-0420) 3 

Student  Teaching  (0832-0403)    8 

Woodwind,  Brass,  Percussion  (0832-0205,  0206,  0306) 3 

(Concentration  in  Performance) 

Additional  Applied  Music 

Primary     18 

Secondary   1 

Ensemble    2 

Conducting      2 

(Concentration  in  Sacred  Music) 

Additional  Applied  Music:  6  hours  from: 

Primary  (organ  or  voice)   2 

Secondary  (organ  or  voice)   1 

Choral  Conducting  (in  lieu  of  ensemble) 2 

Brass,  Woodwind.  Percussion   3 

Composition    2 

Hymnology    2 

Sacred  Choral  Music  2 

Service  Playing  and  Improvisation   2 

Repertoire  (organ  or  voice)   2 

Oratorio     2 

Administration  o^  Sacred  Music 2 

History  of  Worship   ^ 

(Concentration  in  Theory/Composition) 

Additional  Applied  Music 

Composition  in  lieu  of  primary  instrument '0 

Advanced   composition    " 

Secondary  Piano   ' 
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Form  and  Analysis 6 

Advanced  Orchestration   3 

Brass,  woodwind,  percussion  classes 3 

(Concentration  in  Music  Therapy) 

I.  Specialization 

Psychology    9 

Introduction  to  Music  Therapy 4 

Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior 3 

Recreational  Music  2 

Music  in  Therapy    3 

Psychological  Foundations  of  Music 4 

Clinical  Experience 2 

Music  in  Urban  Society 3 

II.  Applied  Music 

Primary  Instrument 8 

Secondary  Instrument 10 

Instrument  classes    4 

Conducting    4 

Ensemble  4 

III.  Music  Theory 

Counterpoint  or  Orchestration    3 

Composition    2 

(Concentration  in  History  and  Literature) 

36-43  hours  from: 

Theory    12 

Instrumental  classes  or  Conducting 4 

Music  History  and  Literature  12 

Secondary   Instrument   8 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

0832-0105     String  Instruments  I 

Elementary  playing  skills,  violin  being  the  basic  instrument  for  all  who  lack  string  experi- 
ence; materials  and  methods  for  beginning  string  classes. 
1  semester  hour 

0832-0106     String  Instruments  II 

Higher  positions,  bowing  techniques,  vibrato;  familiarity  with  viola,  cello  and   double 
bass;  repertory  of  folk  and  elementary  ensemble  pieces  suitable  for  grade  school. 
Prerequisite:  0832-0105 

1  semester  hour 

0832-0132     Marching  Band  Techniques 

Methods,  organization  and  planning;  drill  design,  playing,  rehearsal  techniques. 

2  semester  hours 

0832-0205     Brass  Instruments 

Elementary  skills  on  trumpet,   horn,  trombone   and   other  brasses;   materials   and   pro- 
cedures forteaching  these  instruments  in  beginning  classes. 
1  semester  hour 

0832-0206     Woodwind  Instruments 

Skills  on  clarinet,  flute,  oboe  and  other  woodwinds;  materials  and  methods  for  teaching 
these  instruments,  organizing  woodwind  classes. 
1  semester  hour 
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0832-0306     Percussion  Instruments 

Elementary  skills  on  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tympani.  cymbals,  bells,  etc.;  materials 
and  methods  for  teaching  these  instruments  in  the  classroom. 

1  semester  hour 

0832-0302     Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  Grades  K-6 

Principles,  techniques,  materials  and  methods;  child's  voice,  aids  for  off-pitch  singers, 
rote-song  procedures,  rhythms,  creativity,  discriminate  listening,  development  of  music 
reading,  beginning  instrumental  programs. 
Prerequisite:  1016-0202. 
3  semester  hours 

0832-0334     Choral  Technique 

Tone    production,    phrasing,    enunciation,    interpretation,    testing    and    classification    of 
voices,  balancing  parts,  rehearsal  routines,  accompanying  and  conducting. 
Prerequisite:  1016-0202. 

2  semester  hours 

0832-0335     Elementary  Conducting 

Baton  technique  and  clef  reading  in  orchestral  and  choral  scores. 
Prerequisite:  1016-0202. 
2  semester  hours 

0832-0336     School  Orchestras  and  Bands 

Organization;   selection,   purchase   and   care   of   instruments;   evaluation    of   materials; 
techniques    of    instruction;    substitution    of    parts,    rehearsal    routine;    marching    band; 
repertory  suitable  for  high  school  orchestras  and  bands 
Prerequisite:  0832-0205,  0832-0206. 
2  semester  hours 

0832-0405     Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 

Ear  training  appropriate  to  conducting,  baton  technique,  score  reading,  interpretation. 
Prerequisite:  1004-0340  and  1016-0302  or  equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

0832-0420     Teaching  Music  in  Secondary  Schools 

Philosophy,  aims,  content  and  procedures  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  music  educa- 
tion; teaching  general  music;  incorporation  of  new  methods;  lesson  plans  and  units  of 
work  for  classroom  use. 
Prerequisite:  0832-0320. 

3  semester  hours 

9832-0429     Choral  Conducting 

Professional  work  for  teachers-in-service;  tone  production,  tuning,  posture,  score  read- 
ng,  interpretation  and  techniques  of  choral  conducting;  materials  suitable  for  use  in 
ligh  school. 

^Prerequisite:  0832-0335. 
2  semester  hours 

1832-0430     Problems  in  Teaching  School  Music 

Restricted   to   those   who    have   completed    student   teaching.     Evaluation    of   student- 
eaching  experiences;  teaching  problems  and  solutions;  overview  of  music  "education. 
Prerequisite:  0832-0420  and  completion  of  student  teaching. 
*  semester  hours 

•832-0431     Workshop  in  Public  School  Music 

Professional   workshop   for   teachers-in-service.     Problems    of    scheduling,    curriculum- 
jlanning  and  in-service  workshops  for  classroom  teachers, 
semester  hours 


1 
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1004-0000     Applied  Music 

Instruction  in  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  saxophone,  bassoon,  French  horn,  trumpet,  baritone 
horn,  trombone,  tuba,  percussion,  harp,  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  viola,  violoncello, 
double  bass  and  guitar. 

A  listing  of  course  numbers  for  primary  and  secondary  performing  media  is  available  in 
the  office  of  the  Department  of  Music  as  are  suggested  course  sequences  for  the  areas 
of  concentration. 

1004-0030     Choir 

V2  semester  hour 

1004-0031     Orchestra 

V2  semester  hour 

1004-0032     Band 

V2  semester  hour 

1004-0033     Marching  Band 

V2  semester  hour 

1004-0034     Opera  Workshop 

Musical  theater  studied  through  performance;  nature  of  dramatic  music,  problems  of 
movement,  make-up,  costuming,  props  and  scenery.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  to 
lov\/er  classmen  by  permission.  Accompanying  and  singing  roles  assigned  by  audition. 
2  semester  hours 

1004-0300     Stage  Band  Laboratory 

Jazz  improvisation  and  performance  techniques  studied  through  ensemble  rehearsals; 
creative  use  of  instrumental  and  harmonic  skills  in  the  jazz  idiom. 

2  semester  hours 

1004-0408     Chamber  Music 

Representative  chamber  works  studied  through  concert  attendance,  performance  and 
directed  listening.  Open  to  all  students  by  audition. 

3  semester  hours 

1004-0461     Project  in  Music  I— Opera  Production  > 

Student  production  and  direction  of  a  contemporary  opera,  folk  musical  or  original  work. 
Open  to  all  students  by  audition. 
3  semester  hours 

1006-0000     Music  History  and  Literature 

The  following  courses  may  also  be  considered  courses  in  Music  History  and  Literature: 
1015-0100,  0150,  0209,  0309,  0337,  0338,  0340,  0462. 

1006-0201     Metropolitan  Opera-Seminar  in  the  Study  of  Opera 

Study  of  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House;  observation  of  rehearsals,   lecture- 
demonstrations;   on-site   study   of  technical    aspects   of   opera   production.     Additional 
research  opportunities  provided  for  a  third  credit  hour. 
2  or  3  semester  hours 

1006-0307     Music  History  I 

Styles,  genres  and  shaping  forces  of  Western  music  from  the  rise  of  polyphony  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages  through  the  early  works  of  Beethoven. 
Prerequisite:  status  as  a  music  major  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours 
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1006-0308     Music  History  II  „. 

Continuation  of  1006-0307,  beginning  with  Beethoven;  the  music  of  the  Romantic  Era  as|sj.| 
manifested  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries;  major  currents  of  the  Modern  Era.|jj„jj 
Prerequisite:  status  as  a  music  major  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours 


fi 


P 
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1006-0407     Music  History  III 

Major  figures,  forms,  genres  and  styles  from  Debussy  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  status  as  a  music  major  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1006-0426     Survey  of  Music  Literature 

For  the  general  student.    Folk   and   art  song,  oratorio,   opera,   idealized   dance  forms, 
instrumental  suites,  symphonic  poem;  principles  of  musical  form. 
3  semester  hours 

1006-0462     Seminar  in  Music  I 

Research  on  a  project  or  problem  in  an  area  selected  by  each  student  with  the  instruc- 
tor's approval;  conducted  in  America  or  abroad. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1006-0463     Seminar  in  Music  II 

A  second  semester  of  work  similar  to  1006-0462. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0029     Student  Recital 

All  music  majors  must  register  for  this  number  in  order  to  free  their  schedules  for  recital 
commitments 

1015-0100     Introduction  to  Music 

Expansion  of  musical  awareness  through  live  performance  and  directed  listening. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0150     Influence  of  Afro-American  Culture  on  Music 

Ways  in  which  the  Afro-American  culture  has  colored  the  development  of  American  folk 
and  art  music. 

2  semester  hours 

1015-0170     Recreational  Music  for  the  Large  Group 

Opportunity  for  all  students,  whether  majoring  in  music  or  not,  to  participate  in  group 
musical  activities.   The  specific  character  of  the  course  will  be  determined  by  the  class. 

3  semester  hours 

1015-0209     Introduction  to  Jazz 

Jazz  as  an  American  phenomenon:  musical  materials  as  manipulated  by  jazz  artists,  the 
impact  on  American  popular  music,  dance  and  theater;  early  jazz  players  and  devel- 
opments. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0250     Sounds  in  the  City  (A  Group  Experiment  in  Music) 

The  sound  spectrum  of  the  city  with  the  expanded   ideation  of  contemporary  music; 
the  concept  of  group  or  co-authored  musical  composition. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0309     The  Art  of  Jazz 

Development   of   jazz   in   America   and   abroad,    sociological    implications    in    American 
society  and  the  impact  of  jazz  upon  contemporary  composition. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0337     The  Opera 

Styles  and  approaches  in  music  for  purposes  of  dramatic  characterization,  atmosphere 
and  plot  development;  representative  works  in  English,  Italian.  French  and  German,  from 
Monteverdi  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 
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1015-0338     Orchestral  Literature 

Representative   genres   and   styles   for    large    instrumental    ensembles   from    the    early 
Baroque  era  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0339     Music  in  Modern  Society 

The  nature,  function  and  forms  of  music  in  modern  society  in  terms  of  social,  cultural  and 
political  forces;  church  music,  royal  patronage,  nationalism,  music  and  industry,  politics 
and  entertainment.   Particularly  recommended  for  majors  in  the  social  sciences. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0340     Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

The  romantic  spirit  in  nineteenth-century  and  selected  modern  works;  program  music, 
piano  and  song  literature,  and  national  schools  of  composition;  performance  and  directed 
listening;  parallel  aspects  of  literature  and  the  visual  arts. 

2  semester  hours 

1015-0351     Music  in  Urban  Society 

Organization  and  management  of  concert  halls,  opera  companies,  music  publishing 
firms  and  recording  companies;  financing  and  anticipating  the  needs  of  the  urban  com- 
munity; construction  and  acoustics  of  halls  and  theaters. 

3  semester  hours 

1015-0352     Music  and  Film 

Aesthetic  and  social  effects  of  music  on  cinematography:    enhancing  plot,  augmenting 
visual  qualities  and  focusing  audience  attention;  music  from  early  silent  films  to  modern; 
no  previous  music  or  film  experience  required. 
3  semester  hours 

1015-0462     Project  in  Music  ll-Opera  Study  Tour 

Literature  of  opera;  observation  of  rehearsals  and  performances  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  and  similar  European  institutions;  the  milieu  of  opera  reflected  in  museums 
and  other  cultural  enterprises.  Open  to  all  students,  but  limited  to  enrollment  of  tv\/enty. 
Special  fee  to  be  announced.   Pass/fail.  Available  only  in  Winter  Session. 

3  semester  hours 

1016-0101     Theory  I 
1016-0102     Theory  II 
1016-0201     Theory  III 
1016-0202     Theory  IV 

Integrated  study  of  harmony,  ear  training,  sight  singing  and  form  and  analysis.  Meets 
five  hours  weekly. 

4  semester  hours  each 

1016-0301     Counterpoint 

Polyphonic  textures,  including  writing,  dictation  and  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  1016-0202. 
3  semester  hours 

1016-0302     Orchestration 

Range,  tuning,  transportation  and  use  of  all  band  and  orchestral  instruments;  practical 
arranging  for  various  combinations  of  instruments  and  completion  of  a  full  score. 
3  semester  hours 

1016-0430     Structural  Analysis 

Formal  organization  of  selected  compositions. 
2  semester  hours 


1016-0341     Private  Study  in  Composition 
1016-0342     Private  Study  in  Composition 

Restricted  to  majors  in  Theory/Composition. 
2  semester  hours  each 
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1016-0401     Musical  Composition 

Vocal  and  instrumental  forms,  styles  and  techniques  of  twentieth  century  composers 
in  works  suitable  for  high  school. 
Prerequisite:  1016-0202. 
2  semester  hours 

1016-0415     Theory  Pedagogy 

Introduction  to  teaching  methods  and  materials  for  developing  theory  programs  in  the 
secondary  schools. 
2  semester  hours 

1016-0441     Private  Study  in  Composition 

1016-0442     Private  Study  in  Composition 

Restricted  to  majors  in  Theory/Composition. 
2  semester  hours  each 

1017-0160     Introduction  to  Music  Therapy  I 

For  students  majoring  in  Music  Therapy  or  for  students  from  other  areas  of  music  study. 
Ways  in  which  attitudes  are  formed   and   changed:  attitudes  of  therapist  and   society 
toward  the  patient. 
2  semester  hours 

1017-0261     Introduction  to  Music  Therapy  II 

Function  of  the  therapist:  types  of  patients  usually  encountered  in  a  music  therapy  de- 
partment: Music  Therapy  I  not  required,  although  most  students  take  both  courses. 
2  semester  hours 

1017-0360     Clinical  Experience  I 

Three  months  of  training  in  a  treatment  facility  as  a  psychiatric  aide  or  assistant  in  an 
adjunctive  therapy  area:  orientation  to  hospital  practice  and  daily  contact  with  patients. 
Prerequisite:  1017-0160  or  1017-0261. 

1  semester  hour 

1017-0460     The  Use  of  Recreational  Music  in  Therapy 

Music  activities  with  handicapped  individuals:  presenting  activities,  encouraging  par- 
ticipation and  making  adaptations  for  special  types  of  handicaps. 

2  semester  hours 

1017-0461     Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior 

Concepts  from   psychology,   sociology,   biology,   and   anthropology   relating   to  musical 

behavior. 

Prerequisites:  Ability  in  Applied  Music  comparable  to  that  required  of  candidates  for  a 

baccalaureate  in  music:  4  hours  of  Biology:  3  hours  of  Psychology. 

3  semester  hours 

1017-0462     Music  in  Therapy 

Music  as  adjunctive  therapy  in  treatment  of  exceptional  children  and  the  mentally  ill. 
Prerequisite:  1017-0461  or  1017-0463. 
3  semester  hours 

0117-0463     Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  I    (Also  listed  as  2001-0407) 

Inter-relations  o^  physical   and   psychological   aspects  of  music:   perception   of  mu 
experimental    aesthetics,    measurement    and    diagnosis    of    musical    ability.     Research 
methods  in  the  study  of  musical  phenomena.    Independent  reasearch. 
2  semester  hours 

1017-0464     Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  II 

Continuation  of  1017-0463. 
2  semester  hours 
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1017-0465     Clinical  Experience  II 

Six  months  of  clinical  training  as  a  music  therapy  intern  in  a  training  program  approved 
by  the  National  Association  for  Music  Therapy. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  all  course  work  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  equiv- 
alent. 

1  semester  hour 

1018-0271     Hymnology 

Religious  poetry,  music,  authors  and  composers. 

2  semester  hours 

1018-0272     Religious  Choral  Music 

A  comprehensive  study  of  sacred  choral  music. 

2  semester  hours 

1018-0370     Service  Piaying-Sacred  Music  Workshop 

Church  choir  repertory,  anthem  material,  liturgical  music,  junior  choirs,  hymn  playing 
and  improvisation;  service  planning,  organ  repertory,  organ  design;  trips  to  church  choir 
libraries  and  organs.  Open  by  audition  to  organists,  singers,  conductors. 

3  semester  hours 

1018-0371     Sacred  Repertory 

Organ  and  solo  vocal  materials. 

2  semester  hours 

1018-0372     Oratorio  Workshop 

Study  and  performance  of  representative  choral  literature  in  the  larger  forms.  Open  to 
all  students. 

3  semester  hours 

1018-0470     History  of  Worship 

Historical  background  and  development  of  religious  worship  in  Europe  and  America. 
2  semester  hours 

1018-0471     Administration  of  Sacred  Music 

Methods  for  recruiting  singers,  program  planning,  public  relations,  library  maintenance, 
stimulation  of  choir  attendance  and  motivation  of  singers. 
2  semester  hours 
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School  of  Humanities 

Wolfgang  B.  Fleischmann,  Ph.D.,  Dean  I 

The  School  of  Humanities  includes  the  Departments  of  Classics,  English,  French, 
German  and  Russian,  Linguistics,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  Philosophy  and  Religion.  It 
was  formally  established  by  Board  of  Trustees  action  in  January  of  1970  and  ratified  its 
Constitution  which  allows  for  student-faculty  governance  at  all  levels,  in  September  of 
that  year. 

Three  aims  are  central  to  the  School's  concern:  to  provide  concentrations  in  the 
various  disciplines  through  specialized  training,  to  accommodate  students'  interdisci- 
plinary interest,  and  to  offer  the  College  as  a  whole  those  learning  opportunities  asso- 
ciated with  humanistic  studies. 

Toward  the  fulfillment  of  these  aims,  curricular  revision  is  in  progress.  For  the 
potential  specialist  or  teacher,  major  programs  in  incorporated  departments  will  con- 
tinue and  have  been  augmented,  as  is  the  case  for  a  major  in  Italian  language  and  litera- 
ture.   Thought  is  being  given  to  broadening  course  options  within  disciplinary  majors. 

Every  Department  in  the  School  is  concerned  with  presenting  its  discipline  in  ex- 
citing ways  for  purposes  of  general  education.  New  courses  of  foreign  and  Occidental 
literatures  in  translation,  the  planning— together  with  the  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences— of  a  major  program  in  Latin  American  Studies,  and  literature  courses  in  the 
Afro-Asian  field  are  cases  in  point. 

The  School  occupies  Partridge  Hall,  a  new  classroom  and  faculty  office  facility. 
The  building  permits  the  Dean  and  a  faculty  of  over  100  to  be  housed  in  close  proximity 
to  student  and  faculty  lounges  and  classrooms.  The  School  of  Humanities  publishes  a 
student-faculty  Newsletter. 

General  Education  Requirements  for  the  School  of  Humanities  Common  Core: 

Identical  to  those  of  the  College  as  a  whole  regardless  of  the  degree  program  pur- 
sued. See  page  27. 

School-Planned  Core: 

Identical  for  all  students  of  the  School,  regardless  of  the  degree  program  pursued 
From  at  least  4  of  the  areas  below,  select  no  less  than  3  nor  more  than  9  semester  houri 
(no  more  than  12  semester  hours  in  the  School  of  Humanities): 

Language  and  Linguistics  Behavioral  Sciences 

Literature  History 

Mathematics  Philosophy-Religion 

Life  Science  Art* 

Physical  Sciences  Music* 
Social  Sciences 

*A  course  may  not  be  used  as  both  core  requirement  and  elective.  | 


Department  of  Classics 

Professors:    Bock,  Chairman;  D.  Kelly 
Assistant  Professor:    Kibbe 

The  Department  of  Classics  offers  the  Liberal  Arts  student  a  major  which  include! 
Greek  and  Latin  language  and  literature,  a  major  in  Latin  and  one  in  the  teaching  (' 
Latin.  All  major  programs  presuppose  work  in  sufficient  breadth  and  depth  to  permit  an 
qualify  students  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  Classics. 

Additionally,  departmental  courses  taught  in  English  under  the  headings  Human 
ties  and  Comparative  Literature  strengthen  the  program  of  the  Liberal  Arts  student  ar 
may  fulfill  certain  of  the  General  Education  Requirements. 


Classics  I  89 
Classics  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27,  88 

I.  Requirements  semester  hours 

1110-0101      Beginning   Greek    I    3 

1110-0112     Beginning  Greek  II    3 

Select  one  course  from  each  group: 

a)  1110-0351     Attic  Orators 3 

1110-0361      Historians     3 

1110-0451      Philosophers      3 

b)  1110-0262     Epic   Poetry:   Homer   3 

1110-0352     Tragedy 3 

1 109-0410     Advanced  Latin  Grammar   3 

1109-0445     The  Latin  Language:    Historical  and  Comparative  Linguistics   3 

1109-0445     The  Latin  Language:  Historical  and  Comparative  Linguistics 3 

Prerequisite:   1109-0410 
Select  on    course  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 

a)  1109-0151      Cicero  and  Ancient  Philosophy  3 

1109-0251      Roman  Letter  Writing   3 

1109-0261      Roman   Biography 3 

1109-0351      Roman   Historians    3 

1109:0361      Caesar:   The  End  of  the  Republic  3 

b)  1109-0152     The  Epic  and  Vergil   3 

1109-0154     Ovid     3 

1109-0252     Roman  Drama  3 

1109-0254     Lyric   Poetry    3 

1109-0352     Roman  Satire    3 

1109-0354     Elegy     3 

1109-0454     Lucretius  and  Ancient  Science  3 

c)  1109-0451      Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages 3 

1109-0452     Augustine    3 

II.  Electives* 

1110-0310     Greek  Composition  3 

1110-0261      New  Testament  and  Related  Greek  3 

1110-0454     Hesiod     3 

1109-0141      Latin  Review  Grammar 2 

1109-0209     Oral  Latin  2 

1109-0310     Latin  Composition  2 

Alternatives  listed  in  a.b.c 

1109-0470     Senior  Seminar 3 

1109-0478     Advanced   Readings    2 

4903-0181      Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology   3 

4903-0182     Classical  Etymology   3 

4903-0183     Classics  in  the  Cultural  Media 3 

4903-0281      Greek  Civilization    3 

4903-0282     Roman   Civilization    3 

4903-0283     Greek  and  Roman  Oratory   3 

4903-0285     Classical  Mythology    3 

4903-0375     Study  Abroad  (credit  by  evaluation) 

4903-0381     Africa  in  Classical  Antiquity 3 

4903-0382     Greco-Roman  Colonization   3 

4903-0385     Greek  Tragedy   ^ 3 

Literature  and  Humanities   courses   cycle  over  a  three  year  period. 
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4903-0470      Seminar  in  Classics 3 

1503-0273     Epic  Poetry  in  Classical  Antiquity 3 

1503-0370     Seminar  in  Classics 3 

1503-0395     Ancient  Historians  and  Historiography  3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 
Latin  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 

I.  Requirements 

1109-0410     Advanced  Latin  Grammar  3 

1109-0445     The  Latin  Language:    Historical  and  Comparative  Linguistics 3 

Prerequisite:  0410 

1109-0151     Cicero  and  Ancient  Philosophy  3 

1109-0152     The  Epic  and  Vergil   3 

II.  Electives 

a)  one  course  selected  from 
1109-0121,  0251,  0351,  0361    3 

b)  one  course  selected  from: 
1109-0132,  0154,  0252,  0254,  0352,  0354,  0454  3 

c)  one  course  selected  from: 
1109-0451,  0452,  0470 3   |l^ 

d)  three  courses  from  the  following: 

Latin  Language:  1109-0141,  0209,  0310   2  |s( 

Latin  Literature:  Alternates  from  a,  b,  c  above  3 

Humanities:  Classical  (any  course  4903)   3 

Comparative  Literature:  Classical  (any  course  1503) 3 

'Pap 
III.  Recommendation  |se 

One  year  of  Greek  6 


nil 


REOUIRED  TOTAL 


Latin  Major—Teacher  Education 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 


33 
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Requirements 

1109-0410     Advanced  Latin  Grammar  3 

1109-0445     The  Latin  Language:  Historical  and  Comparative  Linguistics  3||||. 

Prerequicite:0410  I  J 

1109-0151     Cicero  and  Ancient  Philosophy   Sjf ' 

1109-0152     The  Epic  and  Vergil   cl^\ 

Electives:   Latin   Literature    1^1   ^" 


II. 

Professional  Courses 

1109-0419     Methods  of  Teaching  Latin 


Three  courses  from  the  following: 

a)  Latin  Language:  1109-0141,  0209,  0310 

b)  Latin   Literature    


to 


Classics/ 91 

c)  Humanities;  Classical  (any  course  4903) 3 

d)  Comparative  Literature:  Classical  (any  course  1503)   3 

1109-0319     Materials  for  Teaching  Latin '  '  " 2 

III.   Recommendation: 

One  year  of  Greek  g 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         33 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  LATIN 

I  Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  Latin  must  take  a  minimum  of  24 
jemester  hours  with  at  least  9  hours  from  the  Latin  Language  course  offerings  and  15 
lOurs  from  the  Latin  Literature  course  offerings. 

5ECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  CLASSICAL  HUMANITIES 

Greek  Literature    6 

Latin   Literature    6 

Humanities:    Classical  4903  6 

Electives  (by  advisement)    6 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

110-0102  and  0102     Beginning  Greek 

he  grammatical  fundamentals  of  Ancient  Classical  Greek,  to  prepare  the  student  to 
tad. 
semester  hours  each 

110-0261     New  Testament  and  Related  Greek 

•elected  readings  in  the  Greek  koine  from  the  Bible  and  other  period  sources  (Literary 

apyri). 

semester  hours 

110-0262     Greek  Epic  Poetry 

elected  readings  from  the  Iliad  and/or  Odyssey  and  the  ancient  summaries  of  other 
oems  in  the  Trojan  Cycle  of  the  Epic.    Supplementary  reading  in  translation.    Study  of 
le  "Homeric  question." 
semester  hours 

110-0310     Greek  Composition 

he  finer  points  of  style  and  grammar  and  an  ability  to  handle  the  Greek  idiom,  as  much 

s  possible,  in  a  non-translation  situation;  readings  of  selected  Greek  literary  and  non- 

terary  models. 

rerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

semester  hours 

110-0351     Attic  Orators 

reek  history  and  thought  from  the  Attic  Orators  Antiphon.  Andocides,  Lysias.  Isocrates, 
aeus.   Supplemental  readings  in  the  original  or  translation  from  Demosthenes, 
semester  hours 


110-0352     Greek  Tragedy 

ie  origin  and  development  of  this  most  important  of  all  Greek  genres  through  original 
•adings  from  the  major  representatives  of  this  form:  Aeschylus  (Persae  o^  Prometheus 
nctus),  Sophocles  (Antigone,  Ajax  or  Philoctetes),  Eunpedes  (Alcestis.  Medea 
acchae  or  Hippolytos.)  Readings  in  literary  translations.  Attention  to  influences  upon 
her  literatures, 
semester  hours 
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1110-0361     Greek  Historians 

Greek  history  and  historiography  through  intensive  but  selected  readings  from  the  two 
major  historians  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.    Supplementary  readings  from  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  or  Hellenica.  Supplementary  readings  in  translation. 
3  semester  hours 

1110-0451     Greek  Philosophers 

The  development  of  Greek  philosophy  from  rapid  readings  in  translation  and  original  of 
Pre-Socratics.     Emphasis    on    Platonic    dialogues    (Apology,    Phaedo,    Republic)    and 
Aristotle's  essays  (Poetics,  et  al.)    Supplementary  readings  in  translation. 
3  semester  hours 

1110-0452     Greek  Lyric  Poets 

Readings  from  the  corpus  of  lyric,  iambic  and  elegaic  poets;  development  in  theme, 
technique,  meter;  influences  on  later  literatures. 
3  semester  hours 

1110-0454     Hesiod 

Readings  from  the  Theogony  and  the  Works  and  Days.    Study  of  the  archaic  period  o1 
Greek  civilization.   The  structure  and  meaning  of  the  Hesiodic  literature. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0101  and  0112     Beginning  Latin 

The  structure  of  the  Latin  language  through  observation  of  the  pattern  as  it  appears  ir 
sententiae  and  passages  of  connected  reading  material.  Acquisition  of  basic  languag 
skills  through  the  patterns  of  the  language.  I 

3  semester  hours  each 

I 

1109-0121  and  0132     The  Rise  of  Rome:  Readings  in  Latin  Prose  and  Poetry 

Latin  selections  arranged  by  theme  to  present  the  development  of  Roman  history  an 
civilization  from  Aeneas  to  Augustus;  opportunity  to  observe  the  structure  of  the  Lati 
language  in  passages  of  connected  reading. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0141     Latin  Grammar 

Structural  presentation  and  review  of  the  patterns  of  the  Latin  language  with  emphas 
upon  practice. 

2  semester  hours  '  I"' 

1109-0151     Cicero  and  Ancient  Philosophy  |iei 

Cicero's  philosophical  essays  with  special  attention  to  Cicero's  role  as  a  transmitt^ 
of  Greek  philosophy  to  the  Roman  world. 

3  semester  hours  W^ 

1109-0152     The  Epic  and  Vergil 

Depth  study  of  the  Aeneid,  Books  l-VI.    Readings  from  Vli-Xil. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0154     Ovid  KSi 

The  Metamorphoses  as  a  primary  source  of  information  about  Roman  religion,  ritual  awisuj 
myth;  selections  from  Ovid's  other  works  in  original  and  translation;  observation  of  ij 
role  as  a  model  in  later  literature. 
3  semester  hours 


Jt 


I 


1109-0209     Oral  Latin 

Pronunciation,  phrasing,  reading  aloud;  intonation  patterns  in  questions-answers,  fi 
conversations  extracted  from  the  authors;  rhetorical  devices  in  orations,  of  rhythm  sjl  ijjij., 
meter  in  poetry;  reading  aloud  as  technique  for  comprehension;  use  of  records  fjl  >. 
tapes.  " 

2  semester  hours 
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1109-0251     Roman  Letter  Writing 

rhe  public  figure  of  the  Late  Republic  and  the  private  citizen  of  the  Silver  Age  seen 
hrough  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
}  semester  hours 

109-0252     Roman  Drama 

heading  of  comedies  of   Plautus   and  Terence  with   attention   to   Latin   language   and 
luthors'  influence  on  the  development  of  the  drama. 
|!  semester  hours 

1 109-0254     Roman  Lyric  Poetry 

ijelections  from  the  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Horace,  with  particular  attention  to  the  dif- 
[erences  in  theme,  content,  metrics. 
!  semester  hours 

1109-0261     Roman  Biography 

he  biography  as  a  genre;  selected  passages  from  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Suetonius;  contrast- 
,ig  these  works  with  autobiographical  evidence  from  the  letters  and  excerpts  of  other 
atin  authors, 
semester  hours 

109-0310     Latin  Composition 

levelopment  of  Latinity  in  writing;  practice  in  imitation  of  word  choice,  word  order  and 
tyle  of  Latin  authors;  translation  of  contemporary  material  into  period  Latin, 
semester  hours 

109-0319     Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

xamination,    evaluation    and    collection    of    audio-visual    materials;    a    preparation    of 
ibliographies,  library  orders,  bulletin  boards:  guidelines  for  field  trips,  projects  and  the 
ntin  Club. 
semester  hours 

109-0351     Roman  Historians 

18  history  of  Rome  through  the  writings  of  Livy  and  Tacitus. 
;  semester  hours 

09-0352     Roman  Satire 

sading  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  and  discussion  of  the  satire  as  a  genre  of  reporting, 
semester  hours 

09-0354     The  Elegy 

ne  Roman  elegiac  poets,  Tibullus  and  Propertius;  the  elegy  as  a  form  of  poetic  expres- 
on.  Comparisons  of  the  elegy  in  Latin  and  English  literature. 
semester  hours 
I 

1 09-0361     Caesar:  The  End  of  the  Republic 

fading  from  De  Bello  Gallico  and  De  Bello  Civile  with  attention  to  Caesar  the  General, 
e  Statesman,  the  Man  of  Letters;  the  turbulence  attending  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
lapemester  hours 

09-0375     Study  Abroad 

^proved  study-travel  program  at  selected  universities,  classical  sites,  museums.    (Also 
ted  as  4903-0375.) 
j'edit  by  evaluation 

pitl09-0410     Advanced  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition 

Is^jscriptive  analysis  of  Latin  grammar  based  on  generative-transformational  linguistics: 
lamples  from  the  classical  authors:  practice  in  writing  original  Latin  prose, 
uemester  hours 
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1109-0419     Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

History  of  methodology,  new  approaches  and  techniques,  evaluation  of  texts,  construc- 
tion of  lesson  plans,  reviews,  tests,  the  development  of  a  Latin  curriculum. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0445     The  Latin  Languages:  Historical  and  Comparative  Linguistics 

Latin  and  its  position  in  the  Indo-European  family;  the  evolution  from  the  spoken  to  the 
literary,  to  the  Vulgar,  to  the  Christian;  characteristics  of  the  periods  exemplified  in  the, 
language;  transitional  features  in  the  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax. 
3  semester  hours 

1109-0451     Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages 

The  transition  of  the  language  from  Classical  to  Romance;  literature  of  church  and  state 

in  the  evolution  of  modern  western  ideas. 

3  semester  hours  "I 

1109-0452     Augustine 

Selection  from  the  Confessions,  the  City  of  God  and  the  letters;  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  philosophical  and  theological  speculations  of  Augustine  in  the  framework  of 
the  late  Roman  Empire. 
3  semester  hours  I 

1109-0454     Lucretius  and  Ancient  Science  j 

Reading  of  De  Rerum  Natura  with  study  and  discussion  of  the  relation  of  science  anc  ■ 
philosophy  in  antiquity;  Greek  schools  of  thought  and  Roman  interpretation  of  Hellenistic , 
ideas.  | 

3  semester  hours 


1109-0470     Senior  Seminar 

Independent  study  pursued  on  a  theme  in  depth  by  contractual  arrangement. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 


I! 


1109-0478     Advanced  Latin  Readings 

Reading  selections,  in  the  original,  representing  an  author,  a  genre,  a  period,  or  a  them 
complementing  previous  course  offerings;  critical  reading  a  prime  function. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 

4903-0181     Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology 

The  science  of  evaluating  a  culture  through  observation  and  analysis  of  sites  ar 
monuments.  Problems  of  dating,  types  of  materials,  function  of  buildings  and  decor 
tions.    Illustrated  lectures,  readings  and  discussion  in  addition  to  museum  field  trip. 

3  semester  hours 

4903-0182     Classical  Etymology 

Greek  and  Latin  roots,  prefixes,  suffixes  and  principles  of  word  formation  give  the  si 
dent  access  to  meaning  and  usage  associated  with  his  subject  matter  interest.   Practi( 
vocabulary  exercises. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0183     Classics  in  the  Cultural  Media 

Classical  Motif  in  today's  world.    Field  trips  to  Newark  Museum  (Roman  Glass);  Met 
politan  Museum,  New  York  (Greek  vases);  University  Museum,  Philadelphia  (Etrusca 
The  Cloisters,  New  York  (Medieval);  American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York.   A  fil, 
play,  symphony,  opera  or  ballet  (as  available).    Greek  Revival  and  Roman  architectLp 
borrowings  in  public  and  private  buildings. 
3  semester  hours 


ilia 

H 
% 
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4903-0281     Greek  Civilization 

Greece's  contribution  to  Western  Civilization  studied  through  history,  literature,  archi- 
tecture, art  and  sculpture. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0282     Roman  Civilization 

Rome's  assimilation  of  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Oriental  cultures  in  the  process  of  creating 
her  own;  the  planting  of  Roman  culture  and  civilization  along  the  route  of  the  Roman 
army;  monuments  and  relics  as  testimony  to  the  Roman  penetration  and  influence. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0283     Greek  and  Roman  Oratory 

Oratory   as   a   political   tool;   training   of   the   orator;   analysis   of   selected   orations   of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero;  influence  of  ancient  oratory  on  public  speaking;  debate  and 
argumentation. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0285     Classical  Mythology 

The  classical  myths  repeated  in  the  literature  and  other  media  of  the  Western  World. 

The   origins   of  the   myths   studied   through    readings   and   art;   interpretations   of   their 

meaning. 

3  semester  hours 

4903-0375     Study  Abroad 

Approved    study-travel    program    at    selected    universities,    classical    sites,    museums, 
(also  listed  as  1109-0375) 
Credit  by  evaluation 

4903-0381     Africa  In  Classical  Antiquity 

Africa  in  the  Greco-Roman  world:  economic,  intellectual,  political  and  artistic  contribu- 
tions; Blacks  and  ancient  institutions:  army,  theater,  sport,  government,  slavery;  ancient 
attitudes  toward  race;  famous  Africans  of  antiquity. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0382     Greco-Roman  Colonization 

A  sequel  to  Greek  Civilization  and  Roman  Civilization  with  specialization  in  one 
geographic  area:  Magna  Graecia,  Greco-Roman  Spain,  Gaul,  Turkey,  the  Balkans. 
Roman  Britain,  or  Germany.    Mini-courses  elected  singly  or  in  combination. 

;1  semester  hour  per  unit 

r 

)  4903-0385     Greek  Tragedy 
Selected   plays   of  Aeschylus,   Sophocles   and    Euripides    read    in    English   translation: 
origins  of  Greek  drama,  religion  and  myth  in  tragedy,  the  tragic  hero,  stage  production 
nfluence  on  modern  literature. 
|3  semester  hours 

ti[4903-0470     Seminar  in  Classical  Humanities 

Topic  to  be  selected  according  to  interest  and  leadership  potential  and  developed  by 
in  interdisciplinary  approach. 
^  semester  hours 

etil503-0273     Epic  Poetry  in  Classical  Antiquity 

ca'The  Iliad,  Odyssey  and  Aeneid  in  English  translation;  ancient  and  modern  literary  criti- 
^ti:ism  of  Homer  and  Vergil;  oral  vs.  literary  epic;  history,  folklore  and  saga  in  the  ancient 
ctyifspic;  basic  epic  themes   (man   as   hero,  fate,   man   and   the  gods,  etc.);   Homeric  and 

i/irgilian  influence  on  subsequent  literature. 

il  semester  hours 
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1503-0370     Seminar  in  Classical  Literature 

Theme  selected  according  to  interest  and  leadership  potential  and  developed  by  an 
interdisciplinary  approach. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0395     Ancient  Historians  and  Historiography 

Selected  passages  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Cassius  Dio,  Livy 
and  Tacitus  for  critical  analysis;  assessing  authenticity  and  objectivity  while  discussing 
the  art  of  historiography. 
3  semester  hours 

ELECTIVES  TAUGHT  IN  ENGLISH^ 

Humanities:  Classical*  semester  hours 

4903-0181  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology 3 

4903-0182  Classical  Etymology   3 

4903-0183  Classics  in  The  Cultural  Media 3 

4093-0281  Greek  Civilization    3 

4903-0282  Roman   Civilization    3 

4903-0283  Greek  and  Roman  Oratory  3 

4903-0285  Classical  Mythology   3 

4903-0375  Study  Abroad Credit  by  Evaluation 

4903-0381  Africa  in  Classical  Antiquity 3 

4903-0382  Greco-Roman    Colonization    3 

4903-0385  Greek  Tragedy   3 

4903-0470  Seminar  in  Classics   3 

Comparative  Literature:  Classical 

1503-0273     Epic  Poetry  in  Classical  Antiquity 3 

1503-0370     Seminar  in  Classics   3 

1503-0395     Anicent  Historians  and  Historiography 3 


*Courses  cycle  and   may  be  given   during   short-term   or   as   mini-courses   with    a   reduction    in   credit   propor- 
tionate to  the  length  and  demands  of  the  course. 
^May  be  applied  towards  the  General  Education  Requirements 


Department  of  English 

Professors:    Radnor,  Chairman;  Earley,  Hanson,  Pettegrove,  Petty 

Associate   Professors:   Barschi,   Dell,   Healey,  Jacobs   (B),   McGee,   Mickelson 

Miller,  Prosky,  Rich,  Roberts,  Schwegel,  Spencer 
Assistant   Professors:    Barrett,    Becker,    Furr,    Gordon,    Grieco,    Khanna,    Nash 

Paul,  Price,  Rudy,  Stuehler 
Instructors:  Anand,  Brewton,  Jacobs  (R),  Johnston,  Liebler,  Lovasco,  Schwartz 

Slocum,  Stone 


! 


Students  wishing  to  major  in  English  must  accumulate  33  semester  hours  of  credi  W 
in  this  field,  distributed  as  follov/s:  9  of  prescribed  courses;  12  of  required  courses  i:  f^'eiji 
American  and  English  Literature  listed  below;  12  of  free  English  electives.  Of  the  40-5 
semester  hours  of  free  electives  in  the  total  curriculum,  10  may  be  devoted  to  Englis 
courses,  giving  a  total  of  22  semester  hours  of  English  electives.  Since  liberal  arts  shoul 
extend  beyond  a  major  interest,  the  student  is  invited  to  examine  courses  in  other  field 
which  will  broaden  and  enrich  his  interest  in  English.  Advisors  will  help  the  student  t 
determine  a  good  program.  W^^^<[ 


English  /  y7 
English  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27,  88 

I.  Prescribed  Courses  semester  hours 

1501-0160     Art  of  Poetry 3 

1501-0260     Myth  and  Literature 3 

1505-0284     The  English  Language   ...   3 

li.  Required  Courses: 

American  Literature:  two  of  the  following 

1501-0225     Early  American  Literature   3 

1501-0226     Literature  of  the  American  Renaissance  3 

1501-0334     American   Drama    3 

1501-0336     American  Literary  Realism   3 

1501-0337     Modern  American  Fiction 3 

1501-0338     Contemporary  American  Fiction   3 

English  Literature:  two  of  the  following  semester  hours 

1501-0245     Middle  English  Lit.  or  1501-0244  Chaucer  or 

1501-0401  Old  English  Language  and  Literature  3 

1501-0246     Renaissance  Lit.  or  1501-0354  Shakespeare's  Major  Plays  or 

1501-0343   Milton    3 

1501-0247     18th  Century  English  Poetry  and  Prose   3 

1501-0346     19th  Century  English  Romantic  Literature 3 

1501-0347     Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry 3 

Other  English  sourses  are  electives.  These  may  be  used  to  develop  an  interest  in 
ny  one  of  the  following  areas  of  specialization;  Writing,  American  Literature.  English 
iterature  or  Comparative  Literature.  No  student  is  required  to  establish  such  a  special- 
:ation:  he  is  free  to  distribute  his  electives  in  whatever  manner  he  chooses. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

501-0103     Special  Communication  Skills 

lew  motivational  and  audiovisual  techniques  in  a  program  designed  to  help  those  with 
'riting  problems.   Equivalent  in  aim  to  1501-0105. 
semester  hours 

501-0105     Composition  and  Literature  I 

elected  literary  works  from  different  periods  and  cultures  as  a  basis  for  principles  and 
lethods  of  expository  writing;  a  substantia!   number  of  writing   assignments   provide 
ractice  in  both  composition  and  literary  analysis. 
^  semester  hours 

,.  501-0106     Composition  and  Literature  II 

^^  kills  developed  in  1501-0105  used  in  criticizing  selections  of  literature  from  major  cul- 
iral  epochs  of  the  Western  world;  frequent  writing  assignments;  a  research  paper  deal- 

j.jg  with  some  aspect  of  the  literature. 

jHrerequisite:  1501-0105  or  0103. 
isemester  hours 


501-0107     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  I 

lore  advanced  writing  assignments  and  more  extensive  literary  coverage  than  required 
i  1501-0105;  Western  world  literature  from  antiquity  through  the  medieval;  only  prob- 
ole  English  majors  or  students  with  superior  entrance  standing  in  English,  will  be  ad- 
tted. 
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1501-0108     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  II 

Same  qualifications  required  for  1501-0107;  Western  world  literature  from  Renaissance 
through  the  contemporary. 
Prerequisite:  1501-0107. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0114     Practical  Journalism  I 

Basic  procedures  and  practices  in  a  professional  field;  constructive  use  of  and  respect 
for  the  printed  word;  writing  articles  and  correcting  copy  for  the  Montclarion. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0139     Literature  of  Social  Protest  in  America  since  1920 

Novels,  dramas  and  poetry  of  protest  against  social   injustices  in  the   United  States^ 
since  World  War  I;  Sinclair  Lewis,  John  Steinbeck,  John  Dos  Passos,  Carl  Sandburg 
Eugene  O'Neill  and  James  Baldwin. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0160     Art  of  Poetry 

Problems  of  defining  and  evaluating  poetry;  representative  discussion  of  selections,  illus- 
trative of  critical  points;  characteristics  of  different  types  of  poetry;  representative  ma- 
jor poets  in  historical  perspective. 
3  semester  hours 


1501-0161     Short  Story 

Short  story  as  an  evolving  literary  form;  stories  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuriesJ  j 

human  and  literary  values 

3  semester  hours  |  f" 

Ai 
1503-0172     Western  World  Literature  1  ^^ 

Selected  literary  masterpieces  reflecting  major  thought  transitions  in  Western  culturejj  j, 

reinterpretation   of  certain   universal  themes,   motifs   and   concepts;  the   artistic  form 

in  which  they  have  been  shaped;  the  intellectual  substratum  that  has  given  unity  and    15 

diversity;  the  relevance  to  contemporary  world  understanding  and  to  the  student's  self-    M; 

knowledge  and  development.  tli( 

3  semester  hours 


1503-0173     Eastern  World  Literature 

Classics  of  Persia,  India,  China  and  Japan;  attention  given  to  modern  writings. 
3  semester  hours 


I 


1508-0182     English  for  Non-English  Speaking  Students  f 

Language  patterns  and  usage  in  oral  and  written  English;  needs  of  the  individual  student; 
comparative  linguistics  examined  for  broadening  understanding  and  enhancing  facility. 
2  semester  hours 


1508-0183     English  for  Non-English  Speaking  Students  II 

Continued  progress  in  the  English  language  in  such  areas  as  listening,  reading,  writing 
and  speaking;  emphasis,  on  writing.  HSD! 

Prerequisite:  1508-0182.  Jjinte 

2  semester  hours  |psf 

mh 

4903-0196     The  Film  M 

Film  art  form  as  social  force,  educational  device,  entertainment  medium;  history  of  mo-  flSlI 
tion  pictures,  film  techniques,  scenario  as  literary  type;  numerous  films  shown.  ' jfoil 

3  semester  hours  |"iMi 

1507-0198     Creative  Writing  f 

Recognition  and  development  of  creative  ability  in  writing,  finding  best  form  and  styleMSti. 
through  writing  and  criticism  by  professor  and  class.  \{ 

3  semester  hours 
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1507-0210     Creative  Writing:  Drama 

The  nature  of  dramatic  dialogue;  the  problem  of  form;  the  part  played  by  the  script  in  a 
total  dramatic  one-act  play. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0212     Creative  Writing:  Poetry 

Techniques  and  fundamentals  of  writing  poetry  discussed  and  applied  to  student  manu- 
i  scripts. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0214     Practical  Journalism  II 

Fundamentals  of  1507-0114:  training  in  recognizing  and  covering  news,  preparing  it  for 
print  including  page  make-up  and  copywriting. 
Prerequisite:  1507-0114. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0215     Creative  Writing:  Prose 

Fundamentals   and   techniques   of  writing    prose,    including   fiction,   essays,   and    auto- 
biography: extensive  individual  projects. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0216     History  of  Journalism  in  America 

The  tradition  examined  through  three  stages:  Colonial  journalism,   Pre-Civil  War  dis- 
tinctively American  journalism  and  modern  journalism  including  the  development  of  the 
mass  media. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0225     Early  American  Literature 

^  American  Literature  from  the  Puritans  to  Cooper,  tracing  the  development  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  thought  and  the  beginning  of  America's  cultural  independence. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0226     Literature  of  the  American  Renaissance 

•Major  works  o^  the  masters  of  the  American  Romantic  period:  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Haw- 
thorne, Melville,  Whitman  and  Poe;  Moby  Dick  and  The  Scarlet  Letter. 
3  semester  hours 

f  1503-0237     Science  Fiction 

Concepts  of  the  future  as  seen  by  major  literary  figures  from  antiquity  to  the  present. 
an  opportunity  to  probe  alternate  futures. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0238     Afro-American  Writers 

Selected  works  of  Afro-American  writers,  from  Phillis  Wheatley  through  Richard  Wright; 
the  aesthetic  value;  the  political  and  social  background,  within  the  context  of  American 
literary  history. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0239     The  Literature  of  Ideas  in  Twentieth  Century  America 

Intellectual  backgrounds  of  twentieth  century  American  literature  in  fiction,  biography. 
essays  and  criticism. 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1501-0244  Chaucer 

Troilus  and  Criseyde,  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  some  of  the  minor  poems.    Readings 

:n  Middle  English.    No  previous  language  training  required. 

3  semester  hours 

1501-0245     Middle  English  Literature 

The  chief  types  of  literary  activity  in  England  from  1100-1400.  including  selections  from 
•  Chaucer.    Literature  related  to  its  historical  and  social  context  and  to  continental  medi- 
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eval  traditions.   Where  appropriate,  Middle  English  works  will  be  studied  in  the  original 
language.  No  previous  language  training  required. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0246     Renaissance  Literature 

Major  non-dramatic  writers  of  Elizabethan  and  early  seventeenth  century  England;  the 

poetry  and  prose  of  Sydney,  Spenser,  Lyiy,  Nashe,  Greene,  Donne  and  Browne;  their 

individual  contributions  reflecting  the  literary  and  philosophic  preoccupations  of  the 

period. 

3  semester  hours 

1501-0247     Eighteenth  Century  English  Poetry  and  Prose 

The  literary  climate  of  the  century  that  stabilized  British  culture  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  literary  forms  and  themes  as  well  as  the  political  and  cultural  ideals  of  America. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0254     History  of  Drama  in  England 

Dramatic  literature  in  England  from  medieval  origins  to  the  twentieth  century;  all  im- 
portant phases  of  development. 
3  semester  hours 

1 501  -0260     Myth  and  Literature 

Selected  primitive  and  classical  myths  studied  comparatively;  major  motifs  and  arche- 
types; selected  literary  works  of  myth  and  the  myth-making  process  in  literature;  origins 
of  myths. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0266     African  Myth  and  Literature 

Selected  Sub-Saharan  African  myths  and  literary  works  against  a  background  of  the 
major  theories  of  myth  and  literary  origins;  the  universality  and  cultural  uniqueness  of 
the  artistic  form  and  major  motifs. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0274     Modern  Drama:  Ibsen  to  O'Neill 

Representative  plays  studied  for  individual  merit  and  for  unique  contributions  to  modern 
drama;  critical  insights  and  historical  perspective  as  keys  to  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation. 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1505-0284     The  English  Language 

English  from  its  Indo-European  origins  up  to  and  including  the  eighteenth-century 
grammarians;  the  Germanic  strains  and  the  morphology  of  Old  and  Middle  English. 

3  semester  hours 

1501-0294     Women  Poets 

Selected  poets  from  Sappho  through  Emily  Dickinson  to  Sylvia  Plath;  poets  of  the  20th 
century.    Readings  in  the  psychology  and  sociology  of  women 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0296     The  Contemporary  Film 

American  and  foreign  films  of  outstanding  merit;  plot,  theme,  aethetic  standards,  social 
attitudes,  and  the  director's  personal  statement;  Bergman,  Fellini,  Antonioni,  Kurosawa 
and  others. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0297     Literature  and  Sociology 

Literary  works  as  mirror  and  criticism  of  society,  through  sociologists  from  Comte  to 
Reisman;  individual  vs.  communal  values,  class  conflict,  conformity  and   protest,  and 
the  relationship  of  literary  type  and  social  structure. 
Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  in  English. 
3  semester  hours 


fi 
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4903-0298     Literature  and  Psychology 

The  major  modern  depth  psychologies-Freudian,  Jungian,  Adierian;  literary  portrayal 
of  human  character  and  action  in  world  literature;  the  quest  for  selfhood;  the  alienated 
individual;  love  and  marriage;  parents  and  children. 
Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  in  English  or  psychology. 
(Can  be  taken  for  psychology  credit) 
3  semester  hours 

4903-1299     Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 

Understanding  literature  by  examining  relation  between  art  and  literature;  discovering 
re-creation  of  experience  as  a  function  common  to  both. 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1507-0313     Workshop  Journalism  I 

Technical  knowledge  of  1507-0114  and  0214  in  routine  use.  Class  and  Montclarion  office 
run  by  students,  class  set  up  as  a  news  office,  with  blocked  time  available  for  ample 
time  in  the  office. 

Prerequisite:  1507-0114,  0214  or  the  equivalent  experience  in  the  field  as  determined 
by  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1507-0314     Workshop  Journalism  II 

Further  development  of  the  work  begun  in  Workshop  Journalism  I. 
Prerequisite:  1507-0313  and/or  approval  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

t!  1501-0316     Reporting  of  Public  Affairs 

i  Practical  opportunity  for  journalism  students  to  write  news  articles  on   local  political 
1  activity.    Review  of  basic  newswriting  skills.    Report  and  analysis  of  specific  duties  and 

activities  of  local  legislative  and  judical  officials. 

Prerequisite:    One  course  in  basic  journalism  writing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1501-0324     American  Poetry:  Native  Tradition 

The  achievement  of  poets  within  the  native  tradition;  Whitman,  Dickinson.  Lanier.  Mast- 
ers, Robinson,  Lindsay  and  Sandburg. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0325     American  Poetry:  Tradition  and  Innovation 

American    poets;   the    lines   of   inheritance   within   the    native   tradition:    innovations    in 
modern  poetry;  Pound,  H.  Crane  Eliot,  Stevens,  e.  e.  cummings,  William  R.  Lowell  and 
selected  contemporary  poets. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0334     American  Drama 

Drama  by  American  authors  chosen  for  excellence  or  representation   of  a  significant 

ra  or  movemene  in  the  theater. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0336     American  Literary  Realism 

Developments  in  realism;  the  works  of  James,  Howells,  Twam,  S.  Crane.  Norris  and 

Dreiser. 

3  semester  hours 

1501-0337     Modern  American  Fiction 

The  artistic  achievement  and  the  place  in  literary  history  of  S.  Anderson,  Hemingway, 
-aulkner,  Dos  Passes,  Fitzgerald  and  Steinbeck. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0338     Contemporary  American  Fiction 

Developments  in  American  fiction  from  World  War  II  to  the  present.    Bellow.  Ellison 
Vlalamud,  Mailer,  Wright,  Updike,  Fl.  O'Connor  and  Barth. 
I  semester  hours 


1903-0299     Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 


1 
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1501-0343     Milton 

The  major  works  of  Milton. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0346     Nineteenth  Century  English  Romantic  Literature 

The  Romantic  revolt;  poets  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron  and  Keats;  essayists 
Hazlitt,  DeQuincy  and  Lamb. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0347     Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry 

Mid-  and  late-nineteenth-century  responses  to  the  emergence  of  modern  British  society; 
the  prose  writing  of  Carlyle,  J.  S.  Mill,  Ruskin,  T.  H.  Huxley,  Newman,  Arnold  and  Morris; 
the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Arnold. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0354     Shakespeare's  Major  Plays 

Representative  plays;  sources;  staging  in  the  Elizabethan  theater  and  in  the  modern; 
textual  problems,  poetic  insight  and  critical  approaches. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0356     English  Novel  to  1900 

The  English  novel  through  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  centuries;  form  and  theme  judged 
by  literary,  social,  moral  and  cultural  criteria. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0364     Contemporary  Poetry:  Auden  to  Present 

Distinctive  poetry  movements  since  the  Imagists;  study  in  depth  of  representative  poets; 
critical  appreciation  through  comparison  of  diverse  styles,  themes  and  poetic  theories.  J, 

2  or  3  semester  hours  I 

1501-0370-1     English  Independent  Study  j^ 

Open  to  any  junior  or  senior  who  has  developed  a  special  interest,  or  who  wishes  to 
develop  his  scholarly  interest,  or  to  investigate  some  future  course  leading  to  graduate 
or  vocational  study.   Ability  to  conduct  independent  study  determined  by  responsibility 
and  genuineness  of  interest. 
Prerequisite:  Prior  approval  of  department. 

3  semester  hours  each 


1503-0372     Major  Women  Prose  Writers 

The  writings  of  not  more  than  five  authors  selected  by  the  instructor.  Relationships  of 

writings  and  eras;  significant  relationships  among  the  books  of  individual  writers.   Poss 

ble  figures:  Madame  de  Stael,  George  Sand,  George  Eliot,  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  Charlotte 

Bronte,  Virginia  Woolf,  Willa  Gather,  Colette,  Gertrude  Stein,  Anais  Nin.  Simone  de 

Beauvoir,  Doris  Lessing,  Marguerite  Duras,  Nathalie  Sarraute,  Mary  McCarthy,  Susan 

Sontag. 

3  semester  hours 

1503-0374     Contemporary  British  and  Continental  Drama 

Key  plays  emphasize  new  trends  and  developments;  aesthetic  and  sociological  values 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1503-0376     Modern  European  Novel 

Novels  by  Proust,  Gide,  Kafka,  Hesse,  Musil,  Mann  and  others  beginning  at  about  1910 
differences  between  the  literature  of  the  twentieth  and  that  of  the  preceding  century. 

3  semester  hours 

1505-0384     The  Grammars  of  English 

Review  of  traditional  English  grammar;  introduction  to  new  theories  of  grammar;  the' 
place  of  grammar  in  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  and  composition.  i 

Prerequisite:  1505-0284. 
3  semester  hours 
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1501-0385     Verbal  and  Non-Verbal  Language 

Effects  of  language  on  human  thinking,  behavior  and  personality;  recent  studies  of  prob- 
lems of  verbal  communications. 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1501-0393     The  Political  Novel  in  the  U.S.  Since  1900 

Novels  having  political  themes  as  their  dominant  characteristic:  political  ideas  and  the 
novel;  Social  Darwinism,  Socialism,  Communism,  World  War  I,  the  Great  Depression, 
World  War  II. 

Prerequisite:  Survey  course  in  one  of  the  following:  American  Literature,  American 
History,  Sociology,  Political  Science. 

3  semester  hours 

4903-0397     Biography 

Sources  of  biography  in  letters,  diaries,  memoirs;  biographies  from  medieval  England  to 
contemporary   Pulitzer  Prize  winners;   changing   concepts   of  form;   revelations   of  the 
nature,  character  and  varied  destinies  of  personality. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0398     Autobiography 

Autobiographical  readings,  especially  in  letters,  diaries,  and  journals,  from  ancient  times 
to  the  present;  deeper  insight  into  life  and  times  of  leading  literary  and  political  figures 
for  significance  for  contemporary  life. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0399     Development  of  Black  Thought 

An  historical  and  critical  analysis  of  black  philosophical  writings  within  the  context  of 
American  thought;  African.  Afro-American  and  Afro-Caribbean  black  writers;  their  philo- 
sophical, psychological  and  ethical  ideas;  concepts  of  Afro-Americanism.  Negritude. 
Afro-Saxonism,  black  power,  accommodation  and  Pan  Africanism;  the  presuppositions 
of  black,  Negro,  colored  and  Afro-American  thinking. 
3  semester  hours 

1501-0401     Old  English  Language  and  Literature 

Selected  prose  and  poetry  representative  of  the  heroic,  elegiac,  religious  and  popular 
traditions  of  Pre-Conquest  England.    Recitation  and  reading  in  the  original  Old  English. 
No  previous  language  training  required. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0407     Critical  Writing 

Major  traditional  and  contemporary  theories  of  literature;   literature  and   moral   ideals 
Dsychological  theory,  social  ideals,  aesthetic  structure,  and  myth:  frequent  essay  writ- 
ng  applying  these  approaches,  singly  and  in  combination. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0410     Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Drama 

The  writing  of  plays,  both  one-act  and  full-length  traditional  forms  explored,  but  freedom 
allowed  to  investigate  new  trends  in  the  theatre. 
Prerequisite:    1507-0210  and/or  approval  of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

1507-0412     Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Poetry 

Advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  poetry. 

Prerequisite:  1507-0212  and/or  approval  of  the  instructor. 

J  semester  hours 

1507-0415     Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Prose 

\dvanced  work  in  the  writing  of  prose. 

Prerequisite:  1507-0215  and/or  approval  of  the  instructor. 

!  semester  hours 
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1501-0444     Seventeenth-Century  English  Poetry 

Major  currents;  the  schools  of  Donne  and  Jonson;  the  work  of  Marvell  and  Dryden. 

2  or  3  semester  hours 

1501-0446     Literature  of  the  Irish  Renaissance  Period 

Background  influences  (symbolism  and  hish  mythology  as  sources  for  metaphors)  to 
show  the  Irish  expression  of  romanticism,  naturalism,  symbolism  and  realism.  Particular 
contributions  in  various  areas;  Joyce,  Shaw  and  Yeats. 

3  semester  hours 


1501-0455     Restoration  Drama 

Etherege,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh  and  Dryden  in  relation  to  dramatic  forms  and 
conventions;   production   techniques   of  the   era,  three   major   innovations:   comedy   of  j|ii 
manners,  proscenium  stage,  the  actress. 
2  or  3  semester  hours 


1501-0456     The  Twentieth  Century  English  Novel 

Longer  British  fiction  from  Galsworthy  to  Kingsiey  Amis,  Joyce,  Forster,  Conrad,  Law- 
rence and  A.  Huxley. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0460     Seminar  in  Creative  Mythology 

The  broad  humanities  import  of  mythology,  archetypal  and  related  theories  in  literature, 
the  arts,  philosophy,  religion,  science  and  the  social  sciences;  creative  participation  in 
these  disciplines;  each  participant's  continued  self-discovery  and  creative  evolution. 
Prerequisite:    0260:  Myth  and   Literature  with  a  background   in  the  Archetypal  Theory 
and/or  permission  of  the  instructor.  j 

3  semester  hours 


Is 
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1503-0463     History  of  Criticism 

The  major  figures  in  literary  criticism,  from  classical  to  modern  times;  Plato,  Aristotle 
Horace  and  Longinus;  their  "imitators"  and  "interpreters"  in  the  Renaissance  and  Neo- 
Classic  periods;  innovations  of  the  Romantics  and  of  modern  critics  such  as  T.  S.  Eliot    'f 
and  I.  A.  Richards. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0464     Modern  Poetry:   French  Symbolists  to  T.  S.  Eliot 

Representative  Symbolist,  Georgian  and  Imagist  poets;  theories  and  principles  as  basis' 
of  modern  poetry. 
2  or  3  semester  hours 


I5( 


1501-0471     Teaching  English  in  the  Secondary  School 

Problems  in  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing;  securing  best  responses  from  junior 

and  senior  high  school  students;  textbooks  and  tools  of  learning;  unit  and  daily  lessonj„Jjo 

plans. 

3  semester  hours 


I'M'   IW 


1501-0442     The  Instruction  of  Communication  Skills 

Designed  for  secondary  school  and  junior  college  teachers  interested  in  the  oral-aural 
typing  methods  of  instruction  in  composition  and  related  skills  as  developed  for  the 
Montclair  State  College  English  Department. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0474     Modern  Drama  on  Film 

Outstanding  plays  from  the  American  and  European  theter  in  film  form;  reading  of  piayi 
read  and  analyzed  as  film  drama. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0484     Metaphorical  Grammar 

The  relation  of  the  deep  and  surface  structures  of  English  to  show  the  poet  and  the  pros^ 
stylist  how  grammar  may  be  extended  to  enrich  and  simplify  language.  ^H ^' 

3  semester  hours  'Hl^'^ 
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505-0490     Seminar  in  Linguistics 

"he  linguistic  approach  to   literary  criticism;   reading  and  group  discussion,  linguistic 

ivaluations  of  literature;  tests  of  such   evaluations   against  the   archetypal   approach; 

inguistic  approach  to  decoding  the  language  of  the  artist. 

Prerequisite:    Designed  for  upper  class  English  majors  with  a  specialization  in  Linguis- 

ics.   Enrollment  limited. 

;  semester  hours 

[507-0491     Seminar  in  Writing 

ndividual  attention  and  instruction  to  the  advanced  student  in  creative  writing,  exposi- 
|Dry  writing,  journalism  or  theories  of  the  teaching  of  composition. 

rerequisite:    Designed  for  upper  class  English  majors  with  a  specialization  in  Writing. 

nrollment  limited. 

semester  hours 

;{503-0492     Seminar  in  Comparative  Literature 

xploring  a  culture,  era,  literary  approach,  theme,  author,  group  of  authors,  single  work 
r  parts  of  a  work  through  literary  masterpieces;  intellectual,  historical,  biographical, 
|rtistic  and  other  backgrounds. 

rerequisite:    Designed  for  upper  class  English  majors  with  a  specialization   in  Com- 
arative  Literature.   Enrollment  limited, 
semester  hours 

501-0493     Seminar  in  American  Literature 

ne  works  of  one  American  author;  all  critical  approaches  explored. 

rerequisite:   Designed  for  upper  class  English  majors  with  a  specialization  in  American 

terature.    Enrollment  limited. 

semester  hours 

101-0493     Seminar  in  English  Literature 

pe  work  of  one  major  British  author,  chosen  by  the  department,  professor  and  parti- 

ipating  students. 

'erequisite:   Designed  for  upper  class  English  majors  with  a  specialization  in  English 

rterature.   Enrollment  limited. 

semester  hours 

Department  of  French 

jsociate    Professors:     Klibbe,    Chairman;    Cagnon,    Roederer.    Standring, 

Szklarczyk,   Wilkins 

sistant  Professors:  Arnau,  Glick,  Sergent,  Stetson,  Soffer 

The  Department  of  French  prepares  Liberal  Arts  and  Teacher  Education  students 
sound  scholarship,  culture  and  an  understanding  of  the  French  people.  Courses  are 
nned  to  provide  linguistic  skill,  literary  appreciation  and  understanding  of  human 
ationships. 

Majors  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  are 
vised  to  acquire  proficiency  in  at  least  one  other  foreign  language. 
An  attractive  option  in  French  language  study  is  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign  coun- 
Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  study  abroad  must  obtain  permission  from  the 
partment.  The  country  and  institution  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  study,  the  amount 
credit  to  be  received,  and  reports  to  be  made  are  arranged  with  the  Study  Abroad 
visor  of  the  Department. 

(oming  French  Majors  should  register  for  the  following  courses  in  Freshman  year: 

semester  hours 

1102-0150     French   Stylistics  &  Composition   I    3 

1102-0155     French  Stylistics  &.  Composition  II   3 

1102-0155     French    Phonetics    ^ 

These  courses  are  prerequisites  to  all  French  Major  courses. 


106/ French' 

French  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 

I.  Requirements 

1102-0150  French  Stylistics  &.  Composition  I   3 

1102-0151  French  Stylistics  &.  Composition  II   3 

1102-0155  French    Phonetics    2 

1102-0201  17th  Century  French   Literature    3 

1102-0210  18th  Century  French   Literature    3 

1102-0220  Explication  de  Texte 3 

1102-0301  19th  Century  French  Literature  3 

1102-0310  20th  Century  French  Literature  t 

1505-0210  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics  2 

REQUIRED  TOTAL       Yt 
II.  Electives:*  Select  at  least  7  semester  hours  from: 

1102-0160     French  Civilization:    Contemporary  France  2 

1102-0165     Spoken  Language  Practice    2 

1102-0202     17th   Century  Theater    i 

1102-0211     18th  Century  Theater  2 

1102-0230     French    Cinema    2 

1102-0250     Advanced  Composition    2iiiig 

1 102-0251     Advanced  Syntax  2 

1 102-0260     Origins  of  French  Civilization 2 

1102-0261     Music  in  French  Civilization  , 

1102-0265     Advanced  Spoken  Language  Practice , 

1102-0311     Contemporary  French  Drama , 

1102-0315     Dada  and  Surrealism   

1 102-0330     Survey  of  Medieval  Literature   S 

1 102-0335     The  French  Renaissance  S 

1102-0340     Survey  of  French  Poetry  ^^^ 

1102-0345     Development  of  French  Novel  to  1900 i 

1102-0349     French  Literature  in  the  World I 

1102-0350     Translation   I    I 

1102-0351     Translation  II  j 

1102-0360     French  Perspectives  if'2- 

1102-0365     Introduction  to  Consecutive  &,  Simultaneous  Interpreting i 

1102-0375     Study  Abroad  Credit  by  Evaluatior 

1102-0405     French  Literature  in  the  High  School I 

1102-0410     French  Grammar:    Applied  Linguistics   if"" 

1102-0445     Evolution  of  the  French  Language 

1102-0467,  0468,  0469,  0470     Seminars 3  to  tS 

1102-0472     French  Language  Workshop 5 

1 102-0478     Independent  Study   IL 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        3i^pro 

French  majors  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  courses  over  and  above  the  minimurTj  "^ 
requirement  of  33  hours. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Students  desiring  teacher  certification  must: 

1)  have  a  "B"  average  in  French, 

2)  apply  to  the  Teacher  Education  program  in  their  Sophomore  year, 

3)  take  a  proficiency  test  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

*AII  courses  not  offered  every  year. 
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Those  accepted  are  required  to  take:  1102-0419,  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary 
ichools,  3  s.h. 

They  must  also  select  the  professional  sequence  outlined  by  the  Education  De- 
artment. 

;econd  teaching  field  in  French 

semester  hours 
A  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  required  from  the  following: 

1102-0150     French  Stylistics  &  Composition  I  3 

1102-0151      French  Stylistics  &c  Composition  II   3 

1102-0155     French    Phonetics    2 

1102-0220     Explication  de  Texte  3 

1102-0250     Advanced  Composition  or 

1102-0165     Spoken  Language  Practice 2 

Literature  courses   6 

French  Electives 5 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         24 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Students  who  wish  to  begin  French  in  College  should  register  for  1102-0101  Begin- 
ng  French  \. 

Students  who  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  French  in  college  and  have  had: 

One  year  of  High  School  French  —  register  for: 

1102-0120     Intensive  Elementary  French 

Two  years  of  High  School  French  —  register  for: 

1102-0121      Intermediate  French  I 

Three  years  of  High  Schood  French  —  register  for: 

1102-0132     Intermediate  French  II 

02-0101  and  1102-0111     Beginning  French  I  and  II 

ir  students  starting  French  in  college.    Fundamental  training  in  the  speaking,  reading 
Id  writing  of  simple  French.    Laboratory  work  available, 
lemester  hours  each 

t 2-0120     Intensive  Elementary  French 
intensive  course  covering  the  Beginning  French  program.   Laboratory  work  available, 
lemester  hours 

02-0121  and  1102-0132     Intermediate  French  I  and  II 

iveloping  of  listening,  reading  and  speaking  ability  through  study  of  representative 
irks  and  characteristic  aspects  of  French  life  and  culture.  Laboratory  work  available, 
emester  hours  each 

12-0141     Advanced  French 

Ijprovement  of  language  skills  through  a  selection  of  texts. 
J, emester  hours 

132-0150  and  1102-0151     French  Stylistics  and  Composition  I  and  II 

Jills  of  the  French  language.    Intensive  vocabulary  practice,  laboratory  drills,  grammar 
i/iew  and  weekly  compositions,  integrated  into  an  intensive  language  program. 
i  emester  hours  each 

1)2-0155     French  Phonetics 

\3ekly  transcriptions,   problems  of  articulation,   rhythm,   accentuation   and   intonation: 
i  ensive  Language  Laboratory  work. 
Semester  hours 


I 
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1102-0160     French  Civilization:    Contemporary  France 

Various  aspects  of  the  material,  intellectual,  artistic,  and  spiritual  life  of  France  toda^ 
3  semester  hours 


1102-0165     Spoken  Language  Practice 

Intensive  practice  to  conversation  with  organized  discussions  on  subjects  of  spec 
interest.  |i 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0201     17th  Century  French  Literature  Oi 

The  most  representative  authors  of  the  century 

3  semester  hours 

1102-0202     17th  Century  Theater 

Plays  of  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere. 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0210     ISthCentury  French  Literature  '  III 

Main  writings  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment.  ,  [)£ 

3  semester  hours  i  y, 

1102-0211     18th  Century  Theater  *^ 

Comedy,  tragedy  and  the  origin  of  the  drame.  I  i( 

2  semester  hours 

1 1 02-0220     Explication  de  Texte  ' 

Improvement  of   reading   skills   and   literary  perception   through   the  technique   of  th 
explication  de  texte,  using  examples  from  a  wide  variety  of  periods  and  genres. 

3  semester  hours 

1102-0230     French  Cinema 

Development  of  film  art  with  special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  period. 
2  semester  hours 

1102-0250     Advanced  Composition 

A  review  of  advanced  grammar  through  intensive  written  and  oral  practice. 
2  semester  hours 

1102-0251     Advanced  Syntax 

Advanced  French  syntactical  theory. 
2  semester  hours 

1102-0260     Origins  of  French  Civilization 

French  history  and  cultural  development  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissanc 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0261     Music  in  French  Civilization 

Composers  from  the  Middle  Ages  (Perotin)  to  modern  times  (Boulez);  their  social  ar 
cultural  backgrounds. 

3  semester  hours 

1102-0265     Advanced  Spoken  Language  Practice 

Intensive  conversation  on  an  advanced  level  on  selected  and  varied  topics. 

2  semester  hours 

1 1 02-0301     1 9th  Century  French  Literature 

Principal  literary  currents  from  Romanticism  to  Symbolism. 

3  semester  hours 


1102-0310     20th  Century  French  Literature 

Representative  works  of  contemporary  theater  and  the  novel.  fit 

3  semester  hours  Is6[ 
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102-0311     Contemporat7  French  Drama 

"heatre  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  present, 
semester  hours 

102-0315     Dada  and  Surrealism 

he  Dada  and  Surrealist  movements;  their  influence  on  twentieth  century  life, 
semster  hours 

102-0330     Survey  of  Medieval  Literature 

)evelopment  of  the  principal  genres:    Chanson  de  geste,  courtly  romance,  drama  and 

oetry. 

semester  hours 

102-0335     The  French  Renaissance 

elected  works  of  Rabelais,  Montaigne  and  the  poets  of  the  Pieiade. 
semester  hours 

102-0340     Survey  of  French  Poetry 

evelopment  of  principal  poetic  movements  with  emphasis  on  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 

iries. 

semester  hours 

102-0345     Development  of  French  Novel  to  1900 

volution  of  fiction  from  Mme  de  la  Fayette  and  Diderot  to  Zola  and  the  Decadents, 
semester  hours 

102-0349     French  Literature  in  the  World 

lepresentative  writers  o^  Canada,  French  speaking  Africa  and  the  Caribbean, 
semester  hours 

02-0350  and  1102-0351     Translation  I  and  II 

3chniques   of  translation;    English-French,   French-English.    Vocabulary,   comparative 
;ntence  structure,  analysis  and  expression  of  ideas  and  images, 
semester  hours  each 

02-0360     French  Perspectives 

French  viewpoint  on  contemporary  problems  emphasizing  interrelationships  of  poli- 
:al,  social  and  economic  fields. 
iSemester  hours 

02-0365     Introduction  to  Consecutive  and  Simultaneous  Interpreting 

le   field   of   cross-cultural    communications    (with    emphasis   on   the    French-speaking 
Drid)  and   practice  in  the  techniques  of  simultaneous  and   consecutive   interpreting, 
'ench-English,  English-French. 
semester  hours 

02-0375     French  Study  Abroad 

inior  year  abroad  in  a  French  University. 
edit  by  evaluation 

02-0405     French  Literature  for  the  High  School 

aining  of  students  in  the  selection  and  teaching  of  authors  on  the  high  school  level. 
I. semester  hours 

02-0410     French  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics 

review  of  the  most  important  structural  features  of  French,  with  special  emphasis 
'    areas  of  interference  with  English  structure. 
■  semester  hours 

02-0419     Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 

^1  sson    planning;    evaluation    of    techniques:    demonstration    of   teaching    procedures; 
I'aching  aids;  exploration  of  direct  method  and  audio-lingual  approaches. 
'i>emester  hours 
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1102-0445     Evolution  of  the  French  Language 

Evolution  from  Latin  to  modern  French  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  sounds 
forms  and  vocabulary. 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0467,  0468,  0469,  0470     Seminars 

Selected  topics  to  be  studied  in  depth  with  emphasis  on  methods  of  inquiry.    Topi' 
announced  each  semester. 

3  to  12  semester  hours 

1102-0472     French  Language  Workshop 

A  thorough  foundation  in  French  at  the  level  required  for  successful  graduate  studies 

2  semester  hours 

1102-0478     Independent  Study 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in  French  language  and  literature. 

3  semester  hours 

COURSES  TAUGHT  IN  ENGLISH 

Humanities  semester  hour 

4903-0286  French  Cinema 

4903-0287  Modern  French  Fiction  

4903-0288  Music  in  French  Civilization    

4903-0386  Development  of  French  Novel  to  1900 

4903-0390  Contemporary  French  Anti-Literature  1950-1970   

4903-0486  Myths  &,  Images  of  Women  in  French  Literature 

1102-0375  French  Study  Abroad  

Comparative  Literature 

1503-0365     The  Age  of  Enlightenment 

1503-0366     The  Romantic  Hero 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS  f 

jFoi 

4903-0286     French  Cinema  F 

Development  of  film  art  with  special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  period. 

2  semester  hours 

4903-0287     Modern  French  Fiction 

Major  novelistic  modes  from  the  writer-artist  conceptions  of  Gide,  through  the  "conrj| 
mitted"  literature  of  Sartre  and  Camus,  to  Robbe-Grillet's  "New  Novel"  of  the  50's. 

3  semester  hours  JI'R 

4903-0288     Music  in  French  Civilization 

Composers  from  the  Middle  Ages  (Perotin)  to  modern  times  (Boulez)  in  relation  to  the 
social  and  cultural  backgrounds. 
3  semester  hours 


4903-0386     Development  of  French  Novel  to  1900  ^ 

Evolution  of  fiction  from  the  feminist  writings  of  Mme  de   la  Fayette  and   Diderof 
literature  of  social  involvement  to  Zola  and  the  Decadents. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0390     Contemporary  French  Anti-Literature  1950-1970 

Prose  writing  from  the  "New  Novelists"  to  structuralist  fiction  and  recent  non-genr 

paraliterature. 

3  semester  hours 
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4903-0486     Myths  &  Images  of  Women  in  French  Literature 

Literary  treatments  of  female  characters  in  representative  works  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

1102-0375     French  Study  Abroad 

A  three-week  cultural  seminar  in  Paris,  held  during  the  January  intercession  and  organ- 
ized by  the  French  Department.    No  knowledge  of  French  is  necessary. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0365     The  Age  of  Enlightenment 

The  European  Enlightenment,  principally  as  the  rational  critical  attack  on  tradition,  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  movement  of  pre-romanticism  and  sensitivity. 
3  semester  hours 

1503-0366     The  Romantic  Hero 

The  study  of  the  hero  in  English,  German  and  French  romantic  literature. 
3  semester  hours 

Department  of  German  and  Russian 

Professor:    Lenel 

Associate  Professors:  Moore,  Chairman:  Schlant 

Assistant  Professors:    Lindblom,  Shore,  Soffer 

The  Department  of  German  and  Russian  prepares  students  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
n  Teacher  Education  by  offering  courses  which  give  command  of  the  two  languages 
md  an  understanding  of  the  respective  literatures  and  cultures.  Prospective  teachers 
lire  required  to  take  courses  in  phonetics,  general  linguistics  and  teaching  methodology. 
3erman  may  be  selected  as  a  Liberal  Arts  major,  a  Teacher  Education  major  or  a  second 
eaching  field.  Russian  courses  are  designed  to  meet  special  interests  of  students  and 
o  complement  other  major  fields.  Russian  may  become  a  second  teaching  field  only 
jy  successful  completion  of  certain  examinations  set  by  the  Department  for  individual 
:ases.  Majors  in  German  are  encouraged  to  arrange  for  academic  study  in  a  German- 
peaking  country,  whether  it  is  for  a  summer,  a  semester  or  an  entire  academic  year, 
or  such  work  undertaken  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  they  receive  academic 
:redit. 
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Requirements  semester  hours 

1103-0141  Review  of  Fundamental  Grammar 3 

1103-0151  Advanced  German  I    3 

1103-0152  Advanced  German  II   3 

1103-0251  Introduction  to  Literature  I   3 

1103-0252  Introduction  to  Literature  II    3 

1103-0351  German  Civilization  I    3 

1103-0352  German  Civilization  II   3 

Elective  courses:    Select  at  least  four  of  the  following: 

1103-0142  Practice  in  Written  German 3 

1103-0209  Phonetics  and  Phonology   3 

1103-0309  Practice  in  Spoken  German   3 

1103-0310  Advanced  Composition    3 

1103-0315  Translation     3 
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1103-0320     Development  of  the  German  Language 3 

1103-0341     German  Literature  from  the  Origins  to  the  Reformation 3 

1103-0342     German  Literature  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  Centuries 3 

1103-0360     Modern  German  Prose  Fiction 3 

1 103-0362     Development  of  German  Poetry 3 

1103-0364     German  Drama  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 3 

1 103-0375     Study  Abroad Credit  by  evaluation 

1103-0380, 

1103-0381      Independent  Study  in  German  (Junior  Level) 3 

1103-0410     German  Grammar;  Applied  Linguistics  3 

1103-0441     The  Age  of  Goethe  3     I 

1103-0442     The  Age  of  Schiller 3     ' 

1103-0460     Senior  Seminar 3 

1103-0480, 

1103-0481      Independent  Study  in  German  (Senior  Level)  3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  select  the  professional  sequence     2 
outlined  by  the  Education  Department,  including  the  following  courses: 

semester  hours     ^ 

1505-0210     Introduction  to  General  Linguistics  3 

1103-0410     German  Grammar;  Applied  Linguistics  3     ^ 

1103-0419     Teaching  German  in  Secondary  Schools  3  ^ 

They  are  urged  to  elect: 

1103-0142     Practice  in  Written  German  3 

1103-0209     Phonetics  and  Phonology  3 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  total  of  33  semester  hours  required  for  the  major  is  re- 
garded as  a  minimum.  Majors  are  encouraged  to  take  as  many  German  courses  as  they 
wish  beyond  this  minimum. 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  GERMAN 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  German  must  take  24  semester 
hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  German  courses  listed  above  (1103  prefix  only)  and  beyond 
the  intermediate  level.  Elementary  and  Intermediate  German  may  not  be  counted  in  this 
total  of  24  semester  hours.  Students  should  consult  with  the  Department  Chairman  about 
the  sequence  of  courses  most  appropriate  to  the  second  teaching  field  program. 


GERMAN  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1103-0101  and  0112     Beginning  German  (Speaking) 

For  students  without  previous  instruction  in  German.    Emphasis  on  speaking,  with  prac- 
tice in  reading  and  writing  simple  German.    Laboratory  work  optional. 
Prerequisite:  0101  or  equivalent  for  0112. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1103-0103  and  0114     Beginning  German  (Reading) 

For  students  without  previous  instruction  in  German.    Emphasis  on  acquiring  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language.   Suggested  as  preparation  for  graduate  school  language  re- 
quirements or  for  careers  in  which  reading  knowledge  of  German  is  needed. 
Prerequisite:  0103  or  equivalent  for  0114. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1103-0121  and  0132     Intermediate  German  (Speaking) 

Continuation  of  German  0101  and  0112;  open  to  students  who  have  acquired  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  German  elsewhere.  Further  development  of  the  ability  to  under- 
stand, speak,  read  and  write  German,  with  emphasis  on  speaking.  Laboratory  work 
optional. 

Prerequisite:  0112  or  equivalent  for  0121 ;  0121  or  equivalent  for  0132. 
3  semester  hours  each 
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1103-0123  and  0134     Intermediate  German  (Reading) 

Continuation  of  German  0103  and  0114;  open  to  students  who  have  acquired  an  ele- 
mentary reading  knowledge  of  German  elsewhere.  More  difficult  German  reading  in 
various  fields;  outside  reading  required. 

Prerequisite:  0114  or  equivalent  for  0123:  0123  or  equivalent  for  0134. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1103-0141     Review  of  Fundamental  Grammar 

Oral  and  written  practice  for  better  control  o^  language  structure.   Required  for  freshman 

majors,  who  are  given  admission  preference. 

Prerequisite:   0132  or  0134  with  permission  of  the  Instructor  or  3-4  (preferably  4)  years 

of  high  school  German. 

3  semester  hours 

1103-0142     Practice  In  Written  German 

Increasingly  difficult  written  assignments  to  develop  command  of  idiomatic  German. 
Strongly  recommended  for  majors  desiring  teacher  certification. 
Prerequisite:  0141. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0151  and  0152     Advanced  German 

Continuation  of  Intermediate  German  on  a  more  advanced  level.  Students  must  follow 
class  instruction  in  German,  speak  and  write  simple  idiomatic  German  and  read  and 
discuss  increasingly  difficult  assignments  in  literary  German,  particularly  in  the  second 
semester.  Required  o^  freshman  majors,  who  are  given  admission  preference.  German 
0141  must  be  taken  simultaneously  with  German  0151. 

Prerequisite:    0132  or  0134  with  permission  of  the  Instructor  or  3-4  (preferably  4)  years 
of  high  school  German  for  0151 :  0151  for  0152. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1103-0209     Phonetics  and  Phonology 

Application  of  phonetic  science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of  good  pronunciation: 
the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet;  problems  of  articulation,  rhythm,  accentuation  and 
intonation.    Strongly  recommended  for  majors  desiring  teacher  certification. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0251  and  0252     Introduction  to  Literature 

Standard  works  of  German  literature  from  the  classical  period  to  the  present;  methods  of 
literary   interpretation;   developmental    approach   to   the   principal    epochs   of   German, 
literature.    Required  of  sophomore  majors,  who  are  given  admission  preference. 
Prerequisite:  0251  for  0252. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1103-0309     Practice  in  Spoken  German 

ntensive  conversation  practice  to  improve  fluency  and  increase  active  vocabulary. 

t  semester  hours 

103-0310     Advanced  Composition 

ntensive  written  exercises  to  improve  command  of  the  German  language:  some  oral 

ftork. 

I  semester  hours 

1103-0315     Translation 

ntensive  practice  in  the  skills  of  translating  professional  texts  from  German  into  English 
ind  f rom  English  into  German. 

rerequisite:   Permission  of  Instructor  and  Department  Chairman. 
\  semester  hours 

1103-0320     Development  of  the  German  Language 

background,  growth  and   structure  of  the   German   language  from  the   Indo-European 
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and  Germanic  beginnings  to  the  language  as  spoken  today;  historical  explanation  of 
nnodern  German  grammar. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0341     German  Literature  from  the  Origins  to  the  Reformation 

Works  representative  of  the  Old  High  German,  Middle  High  German  and  late  medieval 
periods  read  in  modern  German  version;  the  most  important  genres  and  trends,  ending 
with  excerpts  from  Luther's  works. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0342     German  Literature  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  Centuries 

Representative  works  illustrating  the  trends  preceding  the  classical  period. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0351  and  0352     German  Civilization 

Students  read  and  discuss  orally  and  in  writing  material  on  German  history,  folklore  and 
geography,  as  well  as  contemporary  problems  of  divided  Germany:  re-unification,  the 
respective  political  and  educational- systems  and  cultural  trends.    Required  of  junior 
majors,  who  are  given  admission  preference. 
Prerequisite:  0351  for  0352. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1103-0360     Modern  German  Prose  Fiction 

Reading  and  discussion  of  great  German  novels  and  novellas  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies; the  personal  and  stylistic  characteristics  of  the  authors;  the  literary  periods  they 
represent. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0362     Development  of  German  Poetry  F 

The  poetical  movements,  authors  and  genres  since  1600;  the  evolution  of  forms,  such 

as  the  sonnet  and  the  ode;  analysis  and  interpretation  of  poetry.  F 

3  semester  hours  Jj  3 


1103-0364     German  Drama  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 


♦ 


Reading  and  discussion  of  outstanding  plays  and  dramatists  from  Goethe's  death  to  the     ;  (; 

present;  interpretation  and  theories  of  drama.  j  ^ 

3  semester  hours  „, 

1103-0375     Study  Abroad  [ 

An  opportunity  to  gain  first-hand   knowledge  of  the  historical,  social,  economic  and       '' 

cultural  life  of  German-speaking  Europe.  .. 

Credit  by  evaluation  i. 


1103-0380  and  0381     Independent  Study  in  German  (Junior  Level)  ! '" 

Directed  individual  study  and   research   in  German  for  junior  majors  with  the  desire,  L' 

ability  and  responsibility  necessary  to  pursue  a  special  scholarly  interest.    (See  also  1^  ' 

0480  and  0481.)  \  ^^ 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor  and  Department  Chairman.  j  ., 

3  semester  hours  each  j  I  p 

1103-0410     German  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  ^ 

A  review  of  the  most  important  structural  features  of  German;  areas  of  interference  with 
English  structure  which  present  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  American  student  of  Ger-J 
man.  Required  for  majors  desiring  teacher  certification. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0419     Teaching  German  in  Secondary  Schools  ■  '51 

The  aims,  objectives  and  methods  used  in  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools;  text-w  |li 
books,  supplementary  teaching  materials,  language  laboratory,  tests,  etc.    Required  forj   I 
majors  desiring  teacher  certification. 
3  semester  hours 
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1103-0441     The  Age  of  Goethe 

The  life  and  works  of  Goethe;  his  continuing  importance;  reading  from  all  important 
genres  in  which  Goethe  wrote. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0442     The  Age  of  Schiller 

The  life  and  works  of  Schiller;  his  continuing  importance;  reading  from  the  dramas,  es- 
says and  poems. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0460     Senior  Seminar 

Study  in  depth  of  significant  figures  not  adequately  treated  elsewhere  in  the  depart- 
mental offerings  (Holderlin,  Kleist,  etc.)  or  detailed  study  of  special  literary  groups  (Ger- 
man symbolist  poets,  etc.).   Each  student  produces  a  research  paper. 
3  semester  hours 

1103-0480  and  0481     Independent  Study  in  German  (Senior  Level) 

Directed  individual  study  and   research   in   German  for  senior   majors  with  the  desire, 
ability  and  responsibility  necessary  to  pursue  a  special  scholarly  interest.    (See  also 
0380  and  0381.) 
3  semester  hours  each 


RUSSIAN  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1106-0101  and  0112     Beginning  Russian 

For  students  without  previous  instruction  in  Russian;  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and 
pronunciation.   Laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  0101  or  equivalent  for  0112. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1106-0121  and  0132     Intermediate  Russian 

Continuation  of  Russian  0101   and  0112;  open  to  students  who  have  acquired  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  Russian  elsewhere.   Detailed  review  of  Russian  grammar  and  pro- 
nunciation; more  advanced  conversation.    Laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  0112  or  equivalent  for  0121;  0121  or  equivalent  for  0132. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1106-0141  and  0152     Advanced  Russian 

Intensive  study  of  Russian  grammar,  composition  and  translation,  with  assigned  research 
in  areas  of  special  interest  to  individual  students.   Laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  0132  or  equivalent  for  0141 ;  0141  or  equivalent  for  0152. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1106-0478     Independent  Study  in  Russian 

Directed  individual  study  and  research  in  Russian  for  special  students. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor  and  Department  Chairman. 
3  semester  hours 


COMPARATIVE   LITERATURE   COURSE   DESCRIPTIONS 

1503-0381     The  Comic  and  Satiric  Tradition 

The  major  comic  and  satiric  writings  in  the  Western  tradition,  from  Aristophanes  to  the 
literature  of  the  present;  the  comic,  the  satiric,  the  macabre,  the  grotesque,  black  humor, 
melodrama,  etc.,  and  their  relevance  to  our  daily  lives. 
3  semester  hours 
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Humanities  Elective  Courses 

4903-0292     German  Literature  1890-Present  (in  English) 

The  principal  movements  discernible  in  German  literature  since  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.   Works  representative  of  important  authors  and  basic  genres  and  trends.    No 
knowledge  of  German  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0293     Russian  Culture  and  Civilization  (in  English) 

The  history  of  Russian  literature  and  culture:  outstanding  aspects  of  Russian  civilization. 
No  knowledge  of  Russian  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0294     Russian  Prose  and  Drama  (in  English) 

Russian  prose  and  drama  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present  day.    Representative 
works:  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Dostoevski,  Tolstoi  and  Gorki.   No  knowledge  of  Rus- 
sian is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0392     The  Modern  German  Novel  (in  English) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  novels  by  great  20th-century  authors  who  wrote  in 
German:  Thomas  Mann,  Franz  Kafka,  Hermann  Hesse,  etc.;  these  works  as  expressions 
of  the  ages  they  represent.    No  knowledge  of  German  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0395     The  German  'Lied'  (in  English) 

An  interdisciplinary  course  tracing  the  German  Art  Song  since  its  emergence  in  the  late 

18th  century;  analysis  of  this  mixed  art  form;  evaluating  individual  efforts  by  comparing 

different  musical  settings  of  the  same  poem.   Neither  knowledge  of  German  nor  musical 

sophistication  is  necessary. 

Prerequisite:  None,  but  the  student  should  be  interested  in  listening  to  serious  music 

and  studying  German  lyric  poetry  in  English  translation;  access  to  a  record  player  is 

desirable. 

3  semester  hours 

Important  note:  German  majors  may  count  as  a  major  elective  one  and  only  one  of  the 

German  courses  from  the  above  group  (i.e.  0292,  0392  or  0395). 


Department  of  Linguistics 

Professor:  R.  Miller 

Assistant  Professors:    Knecht,  Chairman;  Seegmiller,  Susi 

Instructor:    Ngunjiri 

Participating  Faculty  from   other  departments:    Professor  D.   Kelly   (Classics); 

Assistant  Professors:    Haupt  (Psychology),   Klein  (Anthropology) 

The  course  offerings  of  the  Linguistics  Department  reflect  the  variety  and  extent  of 
one  of  the  most  critical  preoccupations  of  the  twentieth  century.  Interested  students  can 
pursue  the  scientific  study  of  language  in  degrees  of  concentration  and  areas  of  spe- 
cialization according  to  their  needs  and/or  desires. 

Since  language  penetrates  virtually  every  facet  of  our  experience,  the  Depart- 
ment makes  available  to  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  anthropology,  sociology,  psy- 
chology, philosophy,  English,  foreign  languages,  speech,  mathematics,  education, 
teaching-English-as-a-foreign-language,  etc.,  courses  dealing  with  the  important  contri- 
butions of  linguistics  to  these  disciplines.  The  inherently  interdisciplinary  character  of 
linguistics  suggests  that  students  in  these  fields  may  wish  to  consider  interdisciplinary 
studies  involving  some  degree  of  concentration  in  linguistics. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1505-0210     Introduction  to  General  Linguistics 

The  nature  and  structure  of  language;  the  basic  techniques  for  analyzing  linguistic  struc- 
tures; phonological,  syntactic  and  semantic  structure  of  languages;  language  and  dia- 
lects; language  change;  the  comparative  method  in  linguistics;  human  and  animal  com- 
munication; differences  between  first  and  second  language  learning. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0220     Structure  of  American  English 

The  structure  of  American  English:  phonology,  morphology,  syntax;  geographical  and 
social  dialects;  various  speaking  and  writing  styles.   Traditional,  structural  and  transfor- 
mational approaches  to  grammar. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0230     Phonetics  and  Phonological  Theory 

How  sounds  are  produced  in  various  languages,  their  acoustic  properties,  classification 
and  description.  Workbook  problems  based  on  many  languages. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0245     Language  and  Culture 

Language  in  its  cultural  context.  Relationship  of  linguistic  to  non-linguistic  variables: 
ethnosemantics,  componential  analysis,  glottochronology,  linguistic  relativity  principle. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0260     Dialectology 

Principles  of  dialect  study;  application  to  American  dialects.  The  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  American  dialects  in  historical,  literary,  regional,  social  and  urban  perspectives. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0270     History  of  Linguistics 

Linguistics  from  the  ancient  Sanskrit  grammarians  to  the  present.  Present-day  'schools': 
structuralism,  glossematics,  Prague  school,  London  school,  tagmemics,  stratificational 
grammar,  transformational  grammar. 

2  semester  hours 

1505-0280     Bilingualism 

Compound  and  coordinate  bilingualism;  attitudes,  motivation,  etc.;  functions  of  lan- 
guages in  multilingual  settings;  problems  of  newly-independent,  multilingual  nations  in 
establishing  national  and  standardized  languages;  analysis  of  bilingual  speech;  prob- 
lems of  educating  minority  groups  in  this  country  whose  native  language  is  not  English. 

3  semester  hours 

1505-0310     Structural  Grammar 

Principles  of  structural  grammar,  including  its  offshoot,  tagmemics.   Word  formation  and 
overt  sentence  structure  of  familiar  and  exotic  languages.   Segmentation  and  classifica- 
tion of  meaningful  elements  according  to  specific  formal  criteria.    Workbook  problems 
based  on  many  languages. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0320     Transformational  Grammar 

Problems  of  writing  grammars  that  generate  all  and  only  the  grammatical  sentences  of 
language.    Knowledge  and  performance  in  language;  underlying  and  surface  struc- 
tures; the  theory  and  goals  of  linguistic  description.    Workbook  problems  from  various 
languages,  but  emphasis  on  English. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0325     Contrastive  Linguistics 

Comparison   of  the   phonological,   grammatical    and    lexical    structures   of   English   with 
hose  of  other  languages;  problems  of  learning  a  foreign  language  due  to  the  inter- 
erence  of  the  native  language. 
t3  semester  hours 


I 
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1505-0330     Sociolinguistics 

Correlations  between  language  varieties,  their  functions  in  particular  settings,  and  the 
characteristics  of  their  speakers.    Emphasis  on  Black  English.   The  role  of  second  lan- 
guages within  a  society:  pidgins,  Creoles,  lingua  francas,  diglossia,  etc. 
2  semester  hours 

1505-0340     Linguistics  and  Literary  Analysis 

Contribution  of  linguistics  to  our  understanding  of  the  poetic  process.  Writing  'literary 
grammars'  that  account  for  our  intuitions  about  the  poetic  or  prose  style  author,  literary 
work  or  genre.  Contributions  of  transformational  grammar  to  the  problems  of  style;  trans- 
formational grammar  and  metrics. 

2  semester  hours 

1505-0370     Comparative  and  Historical  Linguistics 

Similarities  and  differences  among  languages  and  language  families  at  one  point  in 
time  and  as  these  develop  in  time;  reconstructing  the  common  ancestor  of  related  lan- 
guages and  determining  general  laws  of  linguistic  change. 

3  semester  hours 

1505-0410     Linguistics  and  Philosophy 

The  joint  contribution  of  generative  grammar  and  analystic  philosophy  toward  solving 
problems  shared  by  linguistics  and  philosophy.   Theory  of  performatives;  the  problems 
of  meaning,  reference,  synonymy,  necessity,  analyticity;  the  innateness  hypothesis. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0420     Mathematical  Linguistics 

Formal  models  of  generative  grammars  and  abstract  automata.    The  application  of  set 
theory,  symbolic  logic,  theory  of  relations,  Boolean  algebra,  etc.  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guage. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0430     Field  Methods 

Collecting  linguistic  data  from  an  informant;  human  factors  in  field  work;  qualifications 
of  the  informant;  elicitation  techniques. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0440     Structures  and  Origins  of  the  Romance  Languages 

The  linguistic  features  of  the  modern  Romance  languages;  their  ismei^gence  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  continuous  differentiation,  and  similarities  and  differences  2000  years 
later. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0441     Comparative  Study  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Romance  Languages 

Processes  of  linguistic  change  in  the  Romance  field  as  established  by  the  comparative 
method;  Proto-Romance  and  other  intermediate  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  Romance 
languages;  sample  downtracing  to  the  modern  forms. 
3  semester  hours  , 

2001-0250     Psycholinguistics 

The  study  of  language  through  linguistic,  behavioral  and  cognitive  methods.  Basic  lin- 
guistic ideas  for  the  explication  of  problems  in  grammar,  cognitive  structure,  semantic 
meaning  and  speech  production  and  comprehension. 
Prerequisites:  2001-0105  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0463     Anthropological  Linguistics 

Analysis  of  linguistic  systems  through  the  use  of  informants  (native  speakers)  of  non- 
Indo-European  languages,  and  through  published  data  from  Amerindian  and  African 
languages;  the  relationship  of  linguistic  structure  and  theory  to  cultural  systems;  indi- 
vidual student  field  experience;  readings  and  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100  or  1505-0210 
3  semester  hours 
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The  Department  also  offers  an  introductory  language  course  for  the  general  student, 
and  courses  in  foreign  language  methodology,  in  English  for  speakers  of  other  languages 
(ESOL),  and  in  Swahili: 

1505-0290     Foundations  of  Language 

Historical  perspective  on  language  studies,  especially  on  Indo-European  linguistics  in 
the  19th  century;  foreign  language  patterns,  and  the  processes  of  linguistic  change.  A 
rich  fund  of  general  knowledge  to  strengthen  the  student's  grasp  of  linguistic  principles. 
3  semester  hours 

1505-0401     Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Language  in  Elementary  School 

Procedures  for  teaching  children  in  elementary  school  to  understand  a  spoken  foreign 
language,  and  to  speak  it  with  a  correct  pronunciation;  exposing  children  to  a  foreign 
culture  by  means  of  songs,  stories,  realia,  etc. 

2  semester  hours 

1505-0419     The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools 

New  approaches  to  foreign  language  teaching.  Techniques  and  procedures  for  teaching 
all  four  language  skills.  Enrichment  through  audio-visual  and  electronic  aids.  Collateral 
reading,  lesson  planning,  and  organizing  of  teaching  materials  required. 

3  semester  hours 

1508-0111     English  For  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL  I) 

For  students  who  are  not  native  speakers  of   English.    Language  majors  who  have  a 
weakness  in  English  will  be  required  to  take  ESOL  I  and  ESOL  II.    ESOL  I  develops  all 
four  language  skills,  especially  listening  and  speaking;  intensive  practice  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  vocabulary-building. 
3  semester  hours 

1508-0112     English  For  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  II  (ESOL  II) 

Continued  development  of  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  writing.  Each  student  prepares  a  research  paper. 
3  semester  hours 

1116-0101  and  0102     Elementary  Swahili  I  and  II 

For  students  who  wish  to  start  Swahili  in  college;  all  four  linguistic  skills-understanding, 
speaking,  reading  and  writing. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1116-0201  and  0202     Intermediate  Swahili  I  and  II 

Thorough  review  of  Swahili  grammar.  Introduction  to  Swahili  civilization  and  literature 
through  reading  passages.  Intensive  laboratory  drills  in  pronunciation  and  grammatical 
structure. 

rerequisites:  1116-0101  and  1116-0102  or  equivalents. 

semester  hours  each 

[teaching  ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 

The  Linguistics  Department  offers  a  24  semester  hour  program  leading  to  certifica- 
ion  in  English  (second  teaching  field)  with  a  strong  component  of  linguistics  courses. 
The  program  will  benefit  those  students  who  wish  to  teach  English  to  speakers  of  other 
anguages.  Linguistics  0210,  0220  and  0325  are  required,  as  are  TESL  Methods  and  Field 
Experience,  described  below.  Electives  will  be  identified  for  the  student  by  a  member  of 
:he  Linguistics  staff. 

1508-0403     Methods  and  Materials  of  TesI 

The  basic  audio-lingual  approach,  with  applications  and  implications  for  specific  ESL 
situations  (in  particular  the  large  New  Jersey  urban  population  of  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple).  What  can  be  done  at  various  levels  of  English  with  various  kinds  of  students,  both 
children  and  adults. 
5  semester  hours 
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1508-0430     Field  Experience 

Opportunity  for  teaching  English  as  a  second  language  will  be  arranged  for  each  student 
in  the  program. 
1-3  semester  hours 

Department  of  Spanish  and  Italian 

Professors:  Fulton,  Chairman;  Glantz-Schneider 

Assistant  Professors:  Barbeito,  Battista,  Bollettino,  Hwang,  Levine,  Prieto, 

Rambaldo,  Susi 
Instructors:  Armand,   Bove,   Engelbert,  Garfield,   McCormick,   Mendez,   Milszyn, 

Mine,  Valdovinos 

The  Department  of  Spanish  and  Italian  develops  sound  scholarship  by  providing 
the  student  with  linguistic  fluency  and  awareness  and  understanding  of  Italian  art  and 
Hispanic  cultures  through  the  study  of  their  languages,  literatures  and  cultural  histories. 

Majors  in  Italian  or  Spanish  choose  an  area  of  concentration  in  Italian  language, 
literature  and  culture;  the  Spanish  language;  Peninsular  Spanish  literature  and  culture; 
or  Spanish-American  literature  and  culture. 

Departmental  majors  are  urged  to  spend  a  year,  a  semester  or  a  summer  studying 
in  Italy  or  a  Spanish-speaking  country.  This  study  should  be  planned  for  the  junior  year; 
students  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  department  chairman.  Upon  returning  to  the 
college  they  must  present  a  transcript  from  the  institution  abroad  with  a  minimum  grade 
equivalent  to  a  C  in  all  courses  submitted  for  credit.  The  departmental  Committee  for 
Study  Abroad  will  make  arrangements  regarding  institution,  courses,  credit,  etc. 

Non-majors  in  the  department  are  also  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  Study 
Abroad  program  on  a  limited  basis.  iitu 

Majors  who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  studies  are  urged  to  acquire  proficiency  in 
at  least  one  additional  Romance  language  and  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  -Examina- 
tions in  their  senior  year. 

Required  for  all  Spanish  and  Italian  majors:  f( 

1505-0210     Introduction  to  General  Linquistics 
3  semester  hours 


FEi 


Spanish  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 

I.  Requirements:    Select  18  hours  from  the  following  semester  hours 

1505-0210     Introduction  to  General  Linguistics   3 

1105-0141     Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  3 

1105-0151     Spanish  Literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 3 

1105-0252     Spanish-American  Literature  since  1800 3 

1105-0260     Spanish  Cultural  History   3 

1105-0270     Spanish-American  Cultural   History 3 

1105-0310     Advanced  Composition    3 


I 


II.  Electives:  15  hours  from  the  following 

Peninsular  Spanish  Literaure 

1105-0152     The  Middle  Ages  to  the  18th  Century 3 

1105-0255     Spanish  Poetry  from  its  Origins  to  the  Present 3 

1105-0460     El   Qujjote    3  Ji 

1 105-0369     The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age 3    i  uij 

1105-0372     Spanish  Prose  of  the  19th  Century 3  •  fefg, 

1 105-0371     Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama  of  the  19th  Century 3    \^ 


]J  H 


%\ 
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1105-0365     Spanish  Novel  of  the  20th  Century  3 

1105-0465     Spanish  Theater  of  the  20th  Century  ....,.[...[..       3 

1105-0470     Senior  Research  Seminar  -  Spain 3 

Spanish-American  Literature 

1105-0251      Spanish-American  Literature  to  1800  3 

1105-0367     Spanish-American  Essayists  3 

1105-0265     The  Spanish-American  Novel  '   3 

1105-0471  Contemporary  Trends  in  the  Spanish-American  Novel                             .3 

1105-0370     Contemporary  Spanish-American  Poetry   .3 

1105-0368     Contemporary  Spanish-  American  Short  Story  3 

1105-0466     Contemporary  Spanish-American  Theater   3 

1105-0475     Senior  Research  Seminar  -  Spanish  America  .3 

anguage 

1105-0209  Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics   3 

1105-0309  Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language 3 

1105-0445  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Language   3 

1105-0410  Spanish  Grammar:   Applied  Linguistics 3 

Additional  electives 

1105-0221     Commercial  Spanish  3 

1105-0360     Spanish  Community  Program   3 

1 105-0375     Study  Abroad Credit  by  evaluation 

1105-0480     Independent  Study    3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         33 
EACHER  CERTIFICATION 

tudents  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  elect  the  following  courses 

1 105-0209     Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  3 

1105-0419     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools   3 

1105-0410     Spanish  Grammar:   Applied  Linguistics 3 

ECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  SPANISH 

1105-0141     Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  3 

1105-0209     Introduction  to  Phonetics   3 

1105-0309     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language 3 

1105-0410     Spanish  Grammar:    Applied  Linguistics   3 

1105-0310     Advanced  Composition    3 

1105-0260     Spanish  Cultural  History,  or  3 

1105-0270     Spanish-American  Cultural   History   3 

REOUIRED  TOTAL         18 
Electives  in  Literature  courses: ^ 

REQUIRED  TOTAL  FOR  SECOND  FIELD         24 

iditional  requirement 

If  the  student  has  not  studied  a  teaching  methods  course  in  a  foreign  language,  he 
jjst  elect,  in  addition,  1105-0419,  The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools  (3  s.h.)- 

SPANISH  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

)5-0101  and  0112     Beginning  Spanish 

r  students  with  no  previous  Spanish.   Training  in  understanding,  speaking  and  writing 

3  language. 

^requisite:   Spanish  0101  or  equivalent  for  Spanish  0112. 

emester  hours 


122 /Spanish 

1105-0120     Comprehensive  Review  of  Beginning  Spanish 

For  students  who  have  studied  one  or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish  and  who  score 
below  450  on  College  Board  Achievement  Test.    Basically  the  first  year  course  tele- 
scoped into  one  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0121  and  0132     Intermediate  Spanish 

A  continuation  of  the  Beginning  Spanish  courses  to  strengthen  the  four  language  skills. 
Prerequisites:  Spanish  0112  or  0120  or  equivalent  for  0121;  Spanish  0121  or  equivalent 
for  0132. 
3  semester  hours  each 

1105-0140     Comprehensive  Review  of  Intermediate  Spanish 

For  students  with  three  or  four  years  of  high  school  Spanish  with  scores  between  500 
and  600  on  College  Board  Achievement  Test.    Basically  the  two  intermediate  courses 
telescoped  into  one  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0141     Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition 

For  an  active  command  of  the  language  by  means  of  oral  and  written  exercises,  and  a 
thorough  review  of  grammar,  vocabulary  and  idioms.    Required  for  all  majors. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0132  or  0140  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


101 
'rai 
1105-0151     Spanish  Literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  ^o 

Survey  course;  representative  works  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.    Class  discussionS|,j( 
lead  to  analysis  of  literary  works.   Required  for  majors.  ,g, 

Prerequisite:   Spanish  0132  or  0140  or  equivalent 
3  semester  hours 


1105-0152     Spanish  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  18th  Century 

Survey  Course;  representative  works  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  18th  century. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0260  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0209     Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics 

Spanish  phonetics  and  phonemics:  theory  and  practice;  comparative  analysis  of  Span- 
ish and  English  phonology.  The  language  laboratory  is  used  extensively. 
Prerequisite:   Spanish  0132  or  0140  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0221     Commercial  Spanish 

For  students  interested  in  the  business  field:  styles  of  letter  writing,  vocabulary  peculiar 
to  business,  legal  terminology.    Emphasis  on  written  fluency  and  expression. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0141  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1 1 05-0251     Spanish- American  Literature  to  1 800 

A  study  of  Spanish-American  literature  from  its  colonial  origins  to  the  latter  part 

the  19th  century. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  0270  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1105-0252     Spanish-American  Literature  since  1800 

Spanish-American  literature  from  1880  to  the  contemporary  period.   Required  for  majors] 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0132  or  0140  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


Spanish/  123 

105-0255     Spanish  Poetry  from  its  Origins  to  the  Present 

'ersification  and  poetic  language  and  forms,  with  emphasis  on  the  literary  movements 

f  peninsular  Spain. 

prerequisite:  Spanish  0260  or  equivalent. 
j  semester  hours 

105-0260     Spanish  Cultural  History 

he  political,  social,  philosophical,  literary  and  artistic  ideas  and  institutions  of  Spain. 

equired  for  majors. 

re  requisite:   Spanish  0132  or  0140  or  equivalent. 

semester  hours 

105-0265     The  Spanish-American  Novel 

evelopment  of  the  Spanish-American  novel  up  to  1945. 
rerequisites:  Spanish  0141  and  0252  or  equivalent, 
semester  hours 

105-0270     Spanish-American  Cultural  History 

evelopment  of  the  politics  art  and  philosophy  of  the  Spanish-speaking  nations  of  the 

estern  Hemisphere.   Required  for  majors, 
rerequisite:  Spanish  0132  or  0140  or  equivalent. 

semester  hours 

05-0309     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language 

■actice  in  spoken  Spanish  through  assigned  topics  and   participation  in  discussions 
)0ut  daily  life  and  world  events;  gives  a  competence  in  Spanish  as  an  instrument  of 
^|al  expression.  Classes  limited  to  ten  students, 
erequisite:  Spanish  0141  or  equivalent, 
semester  hours 

05-0310     Advanced  Composition 

)  improve  the  student's  mastery  of  the  language  through  written  and  oral  exercises: 

view  of  advanced  grammar.   Required  for  majors. 

erequisite:  Spanish  0141  or  equivalent. 

semester  hours 

I 

05-0360     Spanish  Community  Program 

terdisciplinary  approach  to  field  work  in  underprivileged  area  of  the  Spanish-speak- 

3  communities  in  New  Jersey.   Open  to  anyone  in  the  College  with  working  knowledge 

Spanish.    9  semester  hours  will  be  given  by  the  Spanish  Department  and  two  other 

partments  selected  by  the  student. 

requisite:  Previous  consultation  with  instructor, 
iemester  hours 

)5-0365     Spanish  Novel  of  the  20th  Century 

e  modern  novel  in  Spain  beginning  with  the  Generacion  del  '98. 

erequisite:   Spanish  0151  or  equivalent. 
i;emester  hours 

1)5-0367     Spanish-American  Essayists 

le  role  of  the  essay  in  Spanish-American  life  and  culture.    Studies  of  selected  modern 

esayists. 

F3requisite:  Spanish  0252  or  equivalent. 

c  emester  hours 

1)5-0368     Contemporary  Spanish-American  Short  Story 

linds  in  the  contemporary  short  story:  the  short  story  as  an  important  genre  in  Span- 

i;  -American  letters. 

Fjrequisite:  Spanish  0252  or  equivalent. 

Semester  hours 


124/Spani§h 

1105-0369     The  Drama  of  ihe  Golden  Age  jlO 

Representative  dramatists  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro:  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  dj|i£ 
Alarcon  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  ^e 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  0260  or  equivalent.  Is( 

3  semester  hours 

|0I 
1105-0370     Contemporary  Spanish-American  Poetry  (eli 

Leading  20th  century  poets  beginning  with  Dario,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  Moderrllef 
ismo.  iei 

Prerequisites:  Spanish  0252  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


1 1 05-0371     Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama  of  the  1 9th  Century 

A  critical  study  of  the  main  works  of  this  century  from  the  Duque  de  Rivas  and  Espror 
ceda  to  Echegaray  and  Galdos. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  0151  or  equivalent.  L 

3  semester  hours 


1105-0372     Spanish  Prose  of  the  19th  Century  f[ 

The  main  works  in  Romanticism,  Realism  and  Naturalism  in  19th  century  Spain. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0151  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


1105-0375     Study  Abroad 

Study  at  a  University  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country  to  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  th,p 
historical,  social,  economic  and  cultural  life  of  an  Hispanic  country. 
Prerequisites:  Permission  of  department  chairman. 
Credit  by  evaluation 


1105-0410     Spanish  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics 

Structural  features  of  Spanish;  areas  of  interference  with  English  structure  which  prt 
sent  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of  Spanish. 
Prerequisites:    Spanish  0310  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


1105-0419     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 

Values  and  aims  in  foreign  language  teaching,  survey  of  methods,  pronunciation,  rea( 
ing,  grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  supervised  study,  etc.    Readings  and  di.'lM 
cussions,  lesson  planning  and  demonstrations,  and  organization  of  material  for  studen 
teaching.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  <p 

3  semester  hours  i-fei 

1105-0445     The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Language 

The  development  of  the  Spanish  language  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day,  within  tr '"^ 

framework  of  other  neo-Latin  languages,  the  phonological  and  structural  changes  whic' ^"£ 

occurred  through  historical  development. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  0310  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours  J* 

1105-0460     EIQuijote 

The  literary  and  social  background,  structure,  themes  and  style  of  El  Quijote  as  a  ma; 

terpiece. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  0260  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 


1105-0465     Spanish  Theater  of  the  20th  Century 

Principal  trends  of  the  Spanish  theater  from  Benavente  to  the  contemporary  dramatist 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  0151. 
3  semester  hours 


Portuguese  /  125 

05-0466     Contemporary  Spanish-American  Theater 

16  principal  movements  of  the  theater  in  Spanish  America  in  the  20th  century, 
erequisite:   Spanish  0252. 
semester  hours 

05-0470     Senior  Research  Seminar:  Spain 

jlected  topics  from  Spanish   literature  acquaint  the   student  with  the  techniques  of 

srary  research. 

erequisite:  Senior  majors  only. 

semester  hours 

05-0471     Contemporary  Trends  in  the  Spanish-American  Novel 

e  contemporary  novel  in  Spanish  America,  with  emphasis  on  the  neuva  novela. 
erequisites:  Spanish  0252  or  equivalent, 
emester  hours 

)5-0472     Puerto  Rican  Literature  and  Thought 

;ight  into  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Caribbean  Hispanic  world:  contempo- 
y  Puerto  Rican  writers  and  the  emergent  Puerto  Rican  influence  in  the  United  States 
itropolitan  areas, 
jrequisite:  Spanish  0252. 
emester  hours 

15-0475     Senior  Research  Seminar:  Spanish  America 

lected  topics  from  Spanish-American  literature  acquaint  the  student  with  the  tech- 
ues  of  literary  research, 
jrequisites:  Senior  majors  only, 
emester  hours 

5-0480     Independent  Study 

ected  independent  study  and  research  in  Spanish.   Open  to  students  with  a  3.0  comu- 
Di  ve  average  in  at  least  9  semester  hours  of  Spanish  electives. 
requisites:  24  hours  of  major  Spanish  credits, 
amester  hours 


PORTUGUESE  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


0101  and  0112     Beginning  Portuguese 

1  students  with  no  previous  study  of  Portuguese:  training  students  to  understand, 
ak,  read  and  write  the  language, 
requisite:  Portuguese  0101  or  equivalent  for  0112. 
mester  hours  each 

«-0121  and  0132     Intermediate  Portuguese 

ingthening  basic  language  skills,  as  established  in  the  beginning  courses,  through 
e  advanced   grammar  and   selected   readings.    Prerequisites:    Portuguese  0112   or 
ivalent  for  0121,  and  Portuguese  0121  or  equivalent  for  0132. 
mester  hours  each 


' 


Italian  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27,  88 

jfRequirements   semester  hours 

1104-0141      Italian  Grammar  and  Composition   3 

1104-0310     Advanced  Composition    ^ 

1104-0151      Studies  in  Italian  Literature:    18th  through  20th  Centuries  3 

,11104-0152     Studies  in  Italian  Literature:    Origins  to  18th  Century   3 

1505-0210     Introduction  to  General  Linguistics 3 


126/ Italian 

II.  Electives:  21  semester  hours  from  |sot 

1104-0251,  0252     Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance lore 

1104-0309     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language  !3s£ 

1104-0351,  0352     Italian  Literature  of  the  20th  Century 

1104-0361,  0362     Italian  Literature  of  the  19th  Century 

1104-0371      Italian  Literature  of  the  13th  and  14th  Centuries 

1104-0375     Independent  Study   f' 

1104-0377     Italian  Literature  of  the  18th  Century |'^' 

1104-0410     Italian  Grammar:    Applied  Linguistics  '  ^^ 

1104-0462     Dante  Seminar   

1104-0470     Senior  Seminar    

1104-0478     Study  Abroad  Credit  by  evaluati 

REQUIRED  TOTAL 


110' 


TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  elect  the  following  courses 

1104-0309     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language 

1104-0410     Italian  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics 

1104-0419     The  Teaching  of  Italian  in  Secondary  Schools 


SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  ITALIAN 

1104-0141  Italian  Grammar  and  Composition 

1104-0310  Advanced  Composition   

1104-0410  Italian  Grammar:    Applied  Linguistics  

1104-0309  Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language   

1104-0151  Studies  in  Italian  Literature:    18th  through  20th  Centuries 

1104-0152  Studies  in  Italian  Literature:    Origins  to  18th  Century  ... 


Electives  in  Italian  Courses  

REQUIRED  TOTAL  FOR  SECOND  FIELD 

Additional  requirements: 

If  the  student  has  not  studied  a  teaching  methods  course  in  a  foreign  language 
must  elect,  in  addition,  1104-0419,  The  Teaching  of  Italian  in  Secondary  Schools  (3  s.| 

ITALIAN  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


liio 


1104-0101  and  0112     Beginning  Italian  , 

For  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Italian;  imparting  the  basic  foundations  M 

the  language. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  0101  or  equivalent  for  0112. 

3  semester  hours  each 


1104-0121  and  0132     Intermediate  Italian  len 

A  continuation  of  the  beginning  courses  to  strengthen  the  four  language  skills  througi 
grammar  and  selected  readings.  r" 

Prerequisites:   Italian  0112  or  equivalent  for  0121,  and  Italian  0121  or  equivalent  for  013If  i 
3  semester  hours  each  F 

m 
1104-0141     Italian  Grammar  and  Composition  fen 

Gives  students  better  control  of  the  structure  of  the  language  through  written  and  ora 
practice.  Required  for  majors. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  0132  or  equivalent 
3  semester  hours 

1105-0151     Studies  in  Italian  Literature:  18th  through  20th  Centuries  fefe 

Representative  works  of  the  18th  through  20th  centuries  analyzed  and  discussed  to  trainjsen 


oral 

4: 


1 


Italian/ 127 

Itudents  in  the  analysis  of  literary  works.    Required  for  majors.    Prerequisite:  Italian  0132 
>r  equivalent, 
semester  hours 

104-0152     Studies  in  Italian  Literature:  Origins  to  18th  Century 

lepresentative  works  from  the  Scuola  Siciliana  to  the  18th  century  analyzed  and  dis- 
ussed.   Required  for  majors, 
'rerequisite:   Italian  0132  or  equivalent, 
semester  hours 

104-0251  and  0252     Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance 

1251   —  The  development  of  humanism  in  Italy  through  a  study  of  significant  works  of 
'"^jpresentative  authors  of  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
252— Emphasis  on  Petrarch:  Canzoniere,  Secretur,  Trionfi;  and  Boccaccio:  Decamorene. 

rerequisite:   Italian  0152  or  equivalent, 
semester  hours  each 

104-0309     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language 

ractice   in   spoken    Italian   through   assigned   topics   and   discussions   about   daily   life 
id  world  events:  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  adequate  vocabulary  and  competence 
Italian  as  an  instrument  of  oral  expression, 
'erequisite:   Italian  0132  or  equivalent, 
semester  hours 

04-0310     Advanced  Composition 

astery  of  the  language  through  written  and  oral  exercises;  review  of  advanced  gram- 

ar.   Required  for  majors. 

erequisite:   Italian  0132  or  equivalent. 

semester  hours 

04-0351  and  0352     Italian  Literature  of  the  20th  Century 

rticular  attention  to  the  contemporary  period. 

)1  —  Pirandello:   Novelle  per  un  anno,  Cosi  e;  Sei  personaggi  in  cerca  d'autore.   Saba: 

inzoniere.    Ungaretti:    L'allegria,  Sentimento  del  Tempo.    Montale     Ossi  di  Seppia. 

lasimodo:  Ed  e'subito  sera. 

)2  —  Pavese:    La  Luna  e  i  falo.    Moravia:   Agostino,  Racconti  romani.    Silone     Pane  e 

io.  Vittorini:  Conversazioni  in  Sicilia,  and  others. 

srequisite:   Italian  0151  or  equivalent. 

emester  hours  each 

14-0361  and  0362     Italian  Literature  of  the  19th  Century 

o-classicism,  Romanticism,  and  Verismo. 

>1  —  Foscolo:   Sonetti,  Sepolori,  Ultime  Lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis.   Manzoni     Inni  Sacri. 
f  jmessi  Sposi.  Leopardi:  Canti,  Operette  Morali. 

0)2  -  Carducci:   Rime  Nuove,  Odi  Barbare,  Rime.   Pascoli:   Odi  e  Inni  Myricae.  Verga: 
f  velle  Rusticane.  DAnnunzio:  Laudi,  Novelle  della  Pescara. 
Fjrequisite:   Italian  0151  or  equivalent. 
Semester  hours  each 

1 14-0371     Italian  Literature  of  the  13th  and  14th  Centuries 

Tb  most  important  representatives  of  the  Sicilian  and  Tuscan  schools,  with  particular 
a2ntion  to  the  Dolce  Stil  Novo  and  the  works  of  Dante. 
F;requisite:   Italian  0152  or  equivalent. 
Semester  hours 

1:4-0377     Italian  Literature  of  the  18th  Century 

Ti  most  important  representatives  of  this  Century.  Goldoni:  "Memories"  e  la  riforma 
dia  Commedia,  Bottega  del  caffe,  La  moglie  saggia,  II  Vero  Amico,  La  Locandiera. 
e'.  Parini:  Giorno,  Odi.  Alfieri:   Rime,  Saul,  Mirra.  II  Divorzio. 

P  requisite:   Italian  0151  or  equivalent. 
3  Bmester  hours 


I 


128 /Italian 

1104-0410     Italian  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  ' 

Structural  features  of  Italian;  areas  of  interference  with  English  structure  which  present  ' 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of  Italian. 
Prerequisite:'  Italian  0310  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1104-0419     The  Teaching  of  Italian  in  Secondary  Schools 

Aims,  objectives,  and  methods  of  teaching  Italian  in  secondary  schools;  textbooks,  sup-  i 
plementary  teaching  material,  the  language  laboratory,  tests,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
3  semester  hours 

1104-0462     Dante  Seminar 

Medieval  thought  as  represented  in  Dante's  works.    A  selection  of  readings  from  Vil 
Nuova,  De  Volgare  Eloquentia,  Convivium,  and  Divina  Commedia  read  and  analyzed. 
Prerequisite:   Italian  0152  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1104-0470     Senior  Seminar 

The  techniques  of  literary  research  based  on  selected  topics  from  Italian  literature. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  majors  only. 
3  semester  hours 

1104-0478     Study  Abroad 

Study  at  an  Italian  university;  opportunity  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  historical 
social,  economic  and  cultural  life  of  Italy. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department  chairman.  a 

Credit  by  evaluation 

1104-0480     Independent  Study 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in  Italian.   Open  to  students  with  a  minimum 
of  3.0  cumulative  average  in  at  least  9  semester  hours  of  Italian  electives. 
Prerequisites:  24  hours  of  major  Italian  credits. 
3  semester  hours 

SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN  COURSES  TAUGHT  IN   ENGLISH 

4903-0276     The  Golden  Age 

Major  dramatists  of  the  peninsular  Spanish  Golden  Age;  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina 
Ruiz  de  Alarcon  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0278     Spanish  Literature  of  the  20th  Century 

Major  novelists  and  dramatists  of  the  20th  century  in  Spain,  from  the  Generation  of  '9f 
to  the  contemporary  authors. 
3  semester  hours 


4903-0280     20th  Century  Italian  Literature 

Selected  writers  illustrating  the  main  currents  of  20th  century  Italian  literature:    Piran 
dello,  Ungaretti,  Montale,  Pavese,  Betti,  Vittorini,  Silone,  Moravia  and  others. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0376     Spanish-American  Short  Story 

Trends  in  the  modern  short  story  in  Spanish  America  and  its  importance  as  a  genre  ii 
the  literary  life  of  Spanish  America. 
3  semester  hours 

4903-0378     Modern  Spanish-American  Novel 

Development  of  the  novel  in  Spanish  America  in  the  20th  century.   Readings  and  discus 
sion  of  representative  works. 
3  semester  hours 


II, 
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103-0379     Dante 

critical  study  of  Dante,  considering  especially  The  Divine  Comedy  and  other  selected 
Drks  in  their  medieval  context, 
isemester  hours 

03-0380     Italian  Humanism  and  Renaissance 

le  works  of  Petrarch,  Boccaccio  and  Machiavelli,  and  a  secondary  consideration  of 
brks  of  other  authors  of  the  Renaissance, 
isemester  hours 


Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

ofessors:    BrantI,   Chairman;   Lipman 
ssociate  Professor:    Fleischner 
ssistant  Professors:    Bridges,  Johnson,  Stanton,   Streetman 

structors:    Carson,  Scott 

Critical  reflection  on  man's  ultimate  commitments  and  beliefs— his  values  and  mean- 
gs,  his  modes  of  exisiting  and  knowing— is  integral  to  the  humanistic  pursuit  of  all  areas 
the  curriculum.  The  department's  offerings  are  designed  to  function  as  interdisci- 
jnary  complement  to  such  concentrations  as  literature,  history,  the  social  sciences 
•id  fine  arts.  Courses  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  m.ay  be  taken  as  electives  by  majors 
all  departments  and  schools.  Courses  under  the  300  level  bay  be  elected  without  pre- 
quisites  unless  otherwise  stipulated.  All  other  courses  normally  demand  as  prerequi- 
tet  at  least  one  previous  course  in  the  area. 

Options  for  concentration  within  the  department  meet  various  needs,  with  majors 

either  area  serving  as  preparation  for  graduate  or  professional  work.   The  specifically 

quired  courses  and  the  minimum  number  and  distribution  of  departmental  electives 

r  these  majors  are  indicated  below.    The  student  may,  of  course,  elect  additional 

j)urses  in  the  department  beyond  the  number  required. 

Philosophy  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27,  88 

Fields  of  Philosophy  (200  level)   15 

History  and  Movements 

1509-0326     Ancient  Philosophy   3 

1509-0328     Descartes  to  Kant 3 

Electives  (History  &,  Movements:  300  level)   9 

Seminar  in  Philosophy  (Choose  1) 

1509-0424,  0425,  0426,  or  0427     Seminar  in  Philosophy 3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 

Religion  and  Philosophy  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 88 

Requirements 

1510-0100     Introduction  to  Religion   3 

1509-0203     Ethics    3 

1510-0205,  0206     Philosophical  Backgrounds  of  Western  Religion  (I  and  II) 6 

1510-0490,  0491,  0492,  or  0493     Seminar  in  Religious  Studies  (Choose  1)  3 
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II.  Electives    

Electives  in  Philosophy:  (3-6  semester  hours) 
Electives  in  Religion:  (12-15  semester  hours) 


REQUIRED  TOTAL 


33 


PHILOSOPHY  COURSES 

1509-0096     Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy:  Methods  of  Inquiry 

Topics  announced  each  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0097     Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy:  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

Topics  announced  each  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0098     Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy:  Public  Issues  and  Social  Action 

Topics  announced  each  semester! 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0099     Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy:  Modes  of  Expression 

Topics  announced  each  semester. 
3  semester  hours 


1509-0100     Introduction  to  Philosophy 

The  nature,  scope,  methods,  basic  problems  and  major  types  of  philosophy. 
3  semester  hours 

1509-0202     Logic 

The  forms  of  deductive  and  inductive  argument  in  traditional  logic;  the  fundamentals 

modern  formal  logic. 

3  semester  hours  ^^^ 

1509-0203     Ethics 

The  nature  of  ethical  judgments,  the  meaning  of  moral  concepts,  the  conditions  of  moral  L 
responsibility  and  the  methodological  presuppositions  of  ethical  theories. 
3  semester  hours 


1509-0204     Social  and  Political  Philosophy  :^^ 

The  nature  of  society  and  the  state,  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  individual, J555 
and  an  evaluation  of  some  main  political  and  social  ideals. 
3  semester  hours 


1509-0206     Contemporary  Aesthetics 

The  function  of  art  in  human  experience:  the  nature  of  aesthetic  meaning,  value,  crea- 
tion and  enjoyment. 
3  semester  hours 


1509-0210     Theories  of  Knowledge  and  Experience 

The  major  issues  and  theories  concerning  the  relationship  between  knowledge,  expe 

ence  and  reality. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Philosophy. 

3  semester  hours 
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1509-0220     Metaphysics 

An  examination  through  selected  readings  of  major  philosophical  theories  concernincj 
the  nature  of  reality.  jjiK 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Philosophy.  ^ 

3  semester  hours  1^ 
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09-0326     Ancient  Philosophy 

le  major  philosophical  systems  and  movements  from  the  Pre-Socratics  to  Plotinus, 
th  special  emphasis  on  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Isemester  hours 

09-0327     Medieval  Philosophy 

16  development  of  philosophy  from  Augustine  to  Ockham. 
jemester  hours 

09-0328     Descartes  to  Kant 

e  major  philosophical  systems  and  movements  from  the  Renaissance  to  Kant, 
semester  hours 

09-0329     Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy 

le  major  philosophical  systems  and  movements  of  the  Nineteenth  century, 
semester  hours 

D9-0330     American  Philosophy 

e  major  American  philosophers  and  philosophical  movements  with  emphasis  on  Peirce, 
,mes.  Royce,  and  Dewey. 
hemester  hours 

809-0335     Contemporary  Philosophers 

re  major  movements  in  contemporary  philosophy,  studied  through  writings  of  leading 

iponents. 

I.emester  hours 

109-0336     Existentialism 

ae  major  themes  and  concepts  of  Existentialism  in  selected  writings  of  the  existen- 
1  list  philosophers. 
|;emester  hours 

139-0337     Analytic  Philosophy 

le  development  of  the  analytic  tradition  in  twentieth  century  philosophy;  the  logical 
id  linguistic  techniques  employed. 
;emester  hours 

09-0340     Oriental  Philosophy 

ilosophical  interpretations  of  experience  and  reality  in  representative  movements  of 
stern  thought, 
•.emester  hours 

'39-0424,  0425,  0426,  0427     Seminar  in  Philosophy 

<)operative  research  seminars  in  major  movements,  problems,  philosophers  or  works. 
^  announced  each  semester.   Permission  of  instructor  required, 
ester  hours 

1)9-0447,  0448,  0449,  0450     Independent  Study  in  Philosophy 

lected  independent  study  and  research  in  philosophy.    Open  to  students  with  a  mini- 
r  ^'  of  3.0  cumulative  average  in  at  least  9  semester  hours  in  philosophy. 
c  2  semester  hours 


I  RELIGION  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

110-0096     Selected  Topics  in  Religious  Studies:  Methods  of  Inquiry 

"  pics  announced  each  semester. 
i  emester  hours 

110-0097     Selected  Topics  in  Religious  Studies:  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

"  pics  announced  each  semester, 
i  emester  hours 


I 
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1510-0098     Selected  Topics  in  Religious  Studies:  Public  Issues  and  Social  Action 

Topics  announced  each  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0099     Selected  Topics  in  Religious  Studies:  Modes  of  Expression 

Topics  announced  each  semester. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0100     Introduction  to  Religion 

An  inquiry  into  man's  religious  questions  and  expressions,  their  implications,  and  the 
critical  appreciation  and  assessment.  , 

3  semester  hours 

1510-0205     Philosophical  Backgrounds  of  Western  Religion  I 

The  inter-relationships  of  Western  religion  with  philosophy  from  the  Presocratics  throuc| 
the  Middle  Ages;  the  emergence  of  classical  fields  of  philosophy. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0206     Philosophical  Backgrounds  of  Western  Religion  II 

The  inter-relationship  of  Western  religion  with  philosophy  ain  the  Renaissance,  Enligh' 
enment  and  modern  period;  the  emergence  of  the  autonomous  spirit  of  criticism. 
3  semester  hours 

1 51 0-0250     Sacred  Literature 

The  sacred  literature  of  major  living  world  religions. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0260     History  of  Western  Religion 

The  theological  and  ecclesiastical  developments  of  the  major  living  religions  of  tl 
Western  World;  emphasis  on  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0270     Religion  in  America 

The  growth   and   development  of  various    religious   movements— Protestant,   Cathoh 
Jewish,  and  Secretarian  minorities— from  Colonial  times  to  the  present, 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0280     Religion  and  Culture 

The  interdependence  of  religion  and  culture  in  the  formulation  of  Western  man's  vaiu 
and  views,  life-styles  and  institutions. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0285     Contemporary  Religious  Ethics 

Ethical  issues  as  currently  discussed  by  representative  thinkers  of  the  major  West^ 
religious  traditions. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0290     Oriental  Religions 

The  cultural  and  theological  bases  for  the  faith  and  practice  of  major  Eastern  religwff 
—Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Hinduism,  Taoism.  Hj 

3  semester  hours 

1510-0295     Religion  and  Psychology  I 

The  views  of  religious  man  reached  by  such  major  psychological  approaches  as   |^ 
Freudian,    neo-Freudian,   analytic-ego,   existential,   and   Jungian;    implications    of   p'- 
chology  for  critical  religious  thought. 
3  semester  hours 

1510-0296     Religion  and  Psychology  II  , 

Selected  psychological  investigations  and/or  theories  of  religious  phenomena;  the  j- 
plications  for  specific  and  constructive  religious  thought. 
3  semester  hours 
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510-0300     Religious  Thought  in  the  Biblical  Period 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  major  motifs  of  Western  religious  thought  in  the 
ewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  in  the  light  of  contemporary  Biblical  scholarship. 
!  semester  hours 

510-0310     Post-Biblical  Foundations  of  Religious  Thought 

The  Jewish,  Graeco-Roman   and   Christian   foundations   of  Western   religious   thought, 
rem  the  second  to  the  fifth  centuries  of  the  Common  Era. 
J^  semester  hours 

510-0320     Medieval  and  Reformation  Religious  Thought 

^ajor   movements   and   thinkers   within   Judaism,    Islam,   and   the   various   branches    of 
^hiristianity,  from  Augustine  to  the  Counter-Reformation. 
semester  hours 

510-0330     Religion  and  Modern  Critical  Thought:  1600-1900 

"he  origin  and  development  of  the  religious  spirit,  in  the  light  of  modern  critical  thought, 
rom  the  rise  of  science  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
,.  i  semester  hours 

510-0335     Historical  Thought  in  Christian  Theology:  1900-1945 

The  impact  of  modern   historical  thought  on  Christian  faith;  its  critical  expression   in 
najor  theologians  of  the  twentieth  century. 
I  semester  hours 

1510-0340     Contemporary  Religious  Thought 

The  current  trends  and  issues  in  religious  thought  as  developed  in  the  writings  of  con- 
u^emporary  theologians. 
)  semester  hours 
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1510-0380     Creative  Theology 

The  major  doctrines  of  creative  faith  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition. 
,)  semester  hours 

1510-0397,  0398     Independent  Study  in  Religion 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in  religious  studies.   Open  to  students  with  a 
ninimum  of  3.0  cumulative  average  in  a  least  9  semester  hours  of  religion. 
J  semester  hours 

1510-0490,  0491,  0492,  0493     Seminars  in  Religious  Studies 

Cooperative  research  seminars  in  major  movements,  problems,  theologians,  or  works. 
Topic  announced  each  semester.    Permission  of  instructor  required. 
^  semester  hours 

1510-0497,  0498     Independent  Study  in  Religion 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in  religious  studies.    Open  to  students  with  a 
ninimum  of  3.0  cumulative  average  in  at  least  9  semester  hours  of  religion. 
3  semester  hours 
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School  of  Mathematics  and  Science 

Irwin  H.  Gawley,  Jr.,  Ed.D.,  Dean 

Authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  spring  of  1969,  the  School  of  Mathematics 
nd  Science  became  operative  in  September,  1970.  It  includes  the  departments  of 
iology,  chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics-geoscience;  it  offers  basic  arts  and  sci- 
nces  programs  in  these  fields  and  continues  outstanding  teacher  preparation  programs 
the  same  areas.  ^ 

The  School  offers  a  number  of  pre-professional  programs.  The  biology  major  with 
ollateral  courses  in  other  sciences  and  mathematics  provides  a  premedical  program 
cceptable  to  most  medical  schools.  This  major  program  also  provides  the  prerequisites 
ir  programs  in  dentistry,  laboratory  technology  and  other  allied  health  fields. 

A  special  asset  of  the  School  is  its  location  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  which  has  one 
f  the  largest  concentrations  of  the  scientific  research  community  in  the  country.  Liaison 
/ith  industry  and  scientific  professional  organizations  in  the  area  provides  the  School 
nth  unusual  resources  and  opportunities  for  independent  study. 

The  School  has  as  part  of  its  governance  structure,  a  faculty-student  Senate,  which 
etermines  policy  in  the  areas  of  personnel,  curriculum,  growth  areas  and  relationships 
other  schools  in  the  college. 

The  School  is  located  in  Finley  and  Mallory  Halls,  as  well  as  in  the  recently  com- 
leted  mathematics-physical  science  center.  The  new  structure  provides  classrooms, 
iboratories,  a  computer  facility  and  individual  laboratory  carrel  space  for  students  and 
iculty  in  the  fields  of  chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics.  Funds  are  available  and 
lans  are  being  completed  for  expansion  of  the  biology  and  geoscience  facilities  to 
iclude  laboratory  space  for  cellular  biology,  microbiology,  geology,  etc.  Instrumenta- 
on  facilities  and  laboratory  carrels  will  also  be  provided. 

The  College  is  a  charter  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 
Certain  o^  the  courses  listed  in  the  departments  of  biology  and  physics-geoscience  are 
iven  at  the  facilities  of  the  Consortium.  Where  this  is  true,  it  has  been  so  noted  in  the 
escription. 

general  Education  Requirements  for  the  School  of  Mathematics  and  Science  Common 
'^ore:  identical  to  those  of  the  College  as  a  whole  regardless  of  the  degree  program 
)ursued.  See  page  27. 

>chooi-Planned  Core:  Identical  for  all  students  of  the  School,  regardless  of  the  degree 
)rogram  pursued.  From  at  least  4  of  the  areas  below,  select  no  less  than  3  nor  more  than 

semester  hours  (no  more  than  12  semester  hours  in  the  School  of  Mathematics  and 
Science):  Social  Sciences 

.anguage  and  Linguistics  Behavioral  Sciences 

iterature  History 

(Mathematics  Philosophy-Religion 

ife  Sciences  Art* 

Physical  Sciences  Music* 

Applied  or  performance  courses  do  not  apply 


Department  of  Biology 

Iprofessors:  Kuhnen, 

Chairman;  Daniels,  Koditschek 

«  ^'^sociate  Professors 

:  Amy,  Asterita,  Shubeck 

distant  Professors 

Cribben,  Gona,  Hoadley.   Kane.   M 

cCormick,   Pai, 

Sawits, 

Shillcock,  Sichuk 

Major  course  requ 

rements  with  the  proper  selection  of  ele 

ctive  courses  w 

II  enable 

he  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  major  field, 

or 

will  serve  as  a  pre- 
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professional  program  for  medicine,  dentistry,  medical  technology  and  other  biology- 
related  fields.  The  student  preferring  certification  to  teach  biology  can  obtain  it  by 
fulfilling  the  ''Professional  Sequence." 

Freshman  courses  offered  for  the  biology  majors  assume  that  the  student  has  been 
exposed  to  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  and  at  least  three  years  of  college  prepara- 
tory mathematics  in  high  school. 

Biology  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 1 35  I 

I.  Biology  Requirements  semester  hours 

*0401-0140     The  Biology  of  the  Cell 3 

0401-0121     The  Plant  Kingdom 4 

0401-0130     Invertebrate  Zoology  4 

0401-0131     Vertebrate  Zoology   4 

0401-0412     Genetics    4 

*Those  planning  on  entering  tine  Teacher  Certification  program  must  take  instead  0401:120  Plant  Form  and 
Function  4  s.h. 

II.  Collateral  Requirement:  30  semester  hours  from 

1905-0101-0102     General  Chemistry  l-ll   8 

1905-0230     Organic  Chemistry  I   3 

1905-0231     Organic  Chemistry  II 3 

1905-0232     Experimental   Organic  Chemistry  I    2 

1902-0103-0104     College  Physics  l-ll  8 

6  Semester  Hours  selected  from: 

1701-0115     Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis  3 

1701-0116-0215-0216     Calculus  A,  B.  C 3  each 

1701-0117     Mathematics  for  Biological  Sciences   3 

1701-0118     Mathematics  for  Biological  Science  II   3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        30 

III.  Electives:   14-15  semester  hours  from 

0401-0213  Introduction  to  Field  Biology 2 

0401-0300  Environmental  Biology  and  Related  Controversial  Issues  3 

0401-0310  Evolution    2 

0401-0330  Introduction  to  Animal  Behavior 4 

0401-0340  Endocrinology     3 

0401-0350  Elementary   Microbiology    4 

0401-0410  Biological  Science  Demonstrations   ^ 

0401-0411  Radiation  Biology    ^ 

0401-0413  Field  Studies  in  Sciences:  Biology / 

0401-0414  Problems  in  Field  Studies  in  Biology S 

0401-0417  Research  Seminar  in  Biological  Literature S 

0401-0418  Biology  Independent  Study Credit  by  Arrangemen' 

0401-0419  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Life  Sciences ' 

0401-0420  Economic  Botany    i 

0401-0424  Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants  ^ 

0401-0425  Elementary  Plant  Physiology   ^ 

0401-0426  New  Jersey  Flora ^ 

0401-0430  Field   Ornithology    I 

0401-0431  Entomology    J 

0401-0432  Medical  Entomology  ! 

0401-0440  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology ' 

0401-0441  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates ' 

0401  -0442  Human   Physiology    '! 
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0401-0443  Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology 4 

0401-0444  Cell  Physiology    5 

0401-0445  Immunology   3 

0401-0451  Advanced  Bacteriology   4 

0401-0460  Biological  Oceanography    3 

0401-0461  Limnology     3 

0401-0462  Marine  Biology 4 

0401-0463  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology 4 

0401  -0464  Marine  Botany 4 

0401  -0465  Biology  of  Marine  Plankton   4 

0401-0467  Marine   Icthyology    4 

0499-0000  Techniques 

0499-0401  Field  Methods  in  Oceanography  and  Marine  Biology 1 

0499-0402  Plankton  Sampling  and  Analysis   1 

0499-0403  Primary  Production  in  the  Marine  Environment: 

Techniques  &.  Measurement 1 

0499-0404  Plant  and  Animal  Histological  Techniques 3 

1905-0435  Biochemistry      4 

1914-0433  Invertebrate  Paleontology 4 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         34 

The  electives  available  permit  concentration  in  a  number  of  areas.  See  your  de- 
rtment  faculty  advisor  for  recommendations  as  to  electives  most  applicable  to  your 
lid  of  interest.  All  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 

Minor  in  Biology 

(Arts  and  Sciences  Programs) 

quired  Courses  semester  hours 

0401-0140     Cell   Biology    3 

0401-0121     The  Plant  Kingdom   4 

0401-0130     Invertebrate  Zoology 4 

0401-0131     Vertebrate  Zoology 4 

0401-0412     Genetics     4 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         19 

CONDTEACHING  FIELD 

idents  majoring  in  another  field  who  desire  a  certification  in  Biology  in  addition  to  one 
:heir  major  field  must  take  the  following  24  semester  hours  program: 

0401-0120     Plant  Form  and  Function   4 

0401-0121     The  Plant  Kingdom   4 

0401-0130     Invertebrate   Zoology    4 

0401-0131     Vertebrate  Zoology   4 

0401-0412     Genetics     4 

Biology  Elective 4 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         24 


li 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


011-0100     Biological  Sciences 

(ganization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals,  mechanisms  of  heredity,  evolutionary 
cinge.    Interrelationships  of  man,  other  organisms  and  environment. 
4emester  hours  (3  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 
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0401-0103  and  0104     General  Biology  I  and  II 

Adaptation  of  structure  to  function  of  ceils,  tissues  and  organs  of  plants  and  animals. 
Physical,  chemical  and  ecological  forces  affecting  these. 
4  semester  hours  each  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0105     College  Biology 

Introduction  to  cellular  biology,  similarities  and  diversities  in  the  plant  and  animal  world. 
Problems  of  human  survival.   Primarily  for  Chemistry  and  Physics  majors. 
4  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0107     Biology  for  Survival 

Basic  concepts  of  Biology  that  focus  on  social   implications  of  pollution,  population, 
control,  radiation,  drugs,  pesticides,  the  genetic  revolution,  etc.   For  non-science  majors. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

0401-0108     Dietary  Pathology  for  the  Layman 

Relationship  of  foods  and  common  functional  disabilities.   For  non-science  majors. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

0401-0120     Plant  Form  and  Function 

Morphology  and  physiology  of  the  cell  and  higher  plants. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0121     The  Plant  Kingdom  ' 

Survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  and  economic  im 

portance. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory)  J 

0401-0130     Invertebrate  Zoology 

Form,  function,  ecology,  evolutionary  development  of  the  invertebrates. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory)  I 


0401-0131     Vertebrate  Zoology 

Form,  function,  ecology  and  evolution  of  vertebrates. 

Prerequisite:  0401-0130     Invertebrate  Zoology. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0140     Biology  of  the  Cell 

Form,  function  and  evolution  of  cells. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0212     Genetics  for  the  Layman 

Basic  genetic  principles  and  modern  molecular  genetics  and  their  application  to  hums 
heredity,  medicine,  the  future  of  man  and  our  natural  world. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 


I 


0401-0213     Introduction  to  Field  Biology 

Taxonomy,  ecology  and  conservation  are  stressed  for  a  ten-day  period  at  the  Ne 
Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation  in  Stokes  State  Forest.   During  spring  intercessio' I 

2  semester  hours  . 

I 

0401-0240-0241     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  and  II 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  organism.    Primarily  for  Physical  Educati 
majors. 

3  semester  hours  each  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 


0401-0242     Human  Biology 

Body  structure  and  functions  in  relation  to  the  maintenance  of  good  health.    For  nc 

majors  only. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 
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1401-0250     Applied  Microbiology 

vlicrobiological  concepts  and  techniques  applicable  to  food  and  dairy  sanitation,  water, 
lir  pollution,  sewage  and  other  environmental  problems.    For  non-majors  only. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Chemistry  or  equivalent. 
!  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

1401-0300     Environmental  Biology  and  Related  Controversial  Issues 

Analysis  of  ecological  problems  of  today:  population  trends  and  control,  food  produc- 
ion,  environmental  deterioration,  waste  disposal,  etc. 
Prerequisite:   12  semester  hours  of  Biology. 
;  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

401-0310     Evolution 

'heories  of  biological  variation,  species  formation  and  race. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  and/or  Botany, 
semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

401-0330     Introduction  to  Animal  Behavior 

'atterns  underlying   mechanisms,   ontogeny   and   phylogeny   of   animal   behavior.     (Not 

ffered  every  year.) 

'rerequisite:  0401-0130     Invertebrate  Zoology  and  0131  Vertebrate  Zoology  plus  4  addi- 

onal  semester  hours  of  Biology. 

semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

401-0340     Endocrinology 

•  asic   physiology  of  endocrine  glands.     Relationships   among   glands   and   the   role   of 
lands  in  maintaining  homeostasis.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 
rerequisite:  12  semester  hours  of  Biology, 
semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

401-0350     Elementary  Microbiology 

,  study  of  bacteria,  yeast,  molds  and  other  microorganisms  in  relation  to  modern  biologi- 
al  concepts  and  the  welfare  of  man.    Standard  techniques  employed  in  the  laboratory, 
rerequisite:  General  Biology,  General  Chemistry, 
semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

401-0410     Biological  Science  Demonstrations 

idividual  and  group  experiments  in  demonstrations  applicable  to  the  high  school  lab- 

ratory.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 

rerequisite:  1  year  of  Biology. 

semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

401-0411     Radiation  Biology 

adiation  phenomena  as  they  affect  living  organisms.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
.rerequisite:  1905-0230.  0231  and  1  years  Biology,  Organic  Chemistry  l-ll. 
semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture.  4  hours  laboratory) 

401-0412     Genetics 

lendelian  Laws  to  Molecular  Genetics,  structure  and  function  of  the  gene,  its  transmis- 
on,  the  regulation  o^  gene  action  and  mutation.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
rerequisite:   1  year  of  Chemistry  and  0401-0120  or  0140  or  its  equivalent, 
semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

401-0413     Field  Studies  in  Science:  Biological 

'Jentification  and  natural  history  of  fauna  and  flora.  iNof  offered  every  year.) 
rerequisite:  1  year  of  Biology.  /  ~^ 

semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 
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0401-0414     Problems  in  Field  Studies  in  Biology 

Student  will  work  out  a  problem  in  field  science.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:,  0401-0414  Field  Studies  in  Science:  Biological,  or  its  equivalent,  plus 
least  12  semester  hours  of  Biology. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

0401-0417     Research  Seminar  in  Biological  Literature 

Each  student  will  survey  current  biological  literature  pertinent  to  a  specific  problem. 
comprehensive  report  is  required.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:   Open  to  Biology  majors  with  approval  of  the  Department  Chairman. 
2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

0401-0418     Biology  Independent  Study 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor,  students  will  investigate  individual  problems  of  ap- 
propriate scope.   A  written  and/or  oral  report  is  required.    (Offered  on  demand.) 
Prerequisite:  Approval  by  the  Department  Chairman. 
Credit  by  arrangement 

0401-0419     History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Life  Sciences 

Historical  survey  of  the  major  trends  in  the  development  of  scientific  thought.    (Not 
offered  every  year.) 

2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

0401-0420     Economic  Botany 

Importance  of  plants  to  the  world  in  general  and  to  man  in  particular.   (Not  offered  every 

year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-01200  Plant  Form  and  Function  or  0121  The  Plant  Kingdom 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

0401-0424     Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants 

Structure,  evolutionary  development  and  taxonomy  of  flowering   plants  with   greatesi! 
emphasis  on  variation  in  floral  morphology.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  0401-0120  Plant  Form  and  Function  and  0121  The  Plant  Kingdom. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0425     Elementary  Plant  Physiology 

Major  physiological  processes  of  the  flowering  plant:  Growth,  metabolism,  photosyn^ 
thesis,  respiration,  water  relations  and  mineral  nutrition.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prereouisite:  0401-0120  Plant  Form  and  Function,  0121  The  Plant  Kingdom  and  1905-023C 
0231  Organic  Chemistry  I,  II. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401  -0426     New  Jersey  Flora 

Field  identification  of  mosses,  liverworts,  ferns,  and  seed  plants  in  a  variety  of  habitats 

(Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-0121.  The  Plant  Kingdom  or  equivalent. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0430     Field  Ornithology 

Identification  and  natural  history  of  birds  in  a  variety  of  habitats.    (Trips  on  a  varyin 
schedule.)  (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  A  year  of  Biology  or  its  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours  (1  hour  lecture,  3  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0431     Entomology 


Identification,  physiology  and  ecology  of  common  insect  families.    (Not  offered  evC'H, 


year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-0130  Invertebrate  Zoology  and  0131  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 
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1401-0432     Medical  Entomology 

The  study  of  arthropods  that  are  vectors  of  diseases  afflicting  man  and  domestic  animals. 

Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-0130  Invertebrate  Zoology  and/or  0401-0431  Entomology. 

!  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

*i)401-0440     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

vlammaiian  body  systems  and  their  component  tissues  through  dissection  of  a  repre- 
sentative mammal  and  use  of  prepared  slides. 
Prerequisite:  0401-0131  Vertebrate  Zoology. 
\  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

)401-0441     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

Dntogeny  and  morphology  of  representative  taxa  of  the  Protochordates  and  Chordates. 

Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-0131  Vertebrate  Zoology  or  0401-0440  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  His- 

ology. 

\  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

)401-0442     Human  Physiology 

-unctions  of  animal  organs  and  systems  with  emphasis  on  maintenance  of  homeostasis, 
-rerequisite:  0401-0440  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology  or  equivalent. 
\  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

)401-0443     Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology 

Developmental   anatomy  of  the   vertebrates,   especially   amphibian,   chick   and   human. 
3eneral  concepts  of  development  and  cell  differentiation.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  0401-0130,  0131  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  Zoology. 
\  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

)401-0444     Cell  Physiology 

^dvanced  course  in  phenomena  in  cell  function.   Individual  experimental  problems  using 

specialized  instrumentation  are  assigned  in  the  laboratory.   Open  to  Biology  majors  with 

approval  of  instructor.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:   0401-0442  Human  Physiology  l-ll  and  1905-0230  Organic  Chemistry. 

5  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

3401-0445     Immunology 

Cellular  and  humoral  immunal  responses,  immunoglobulins,  antigen-antibody  reactions, 
mmunopathology,  transplanation  and  blood  transfusion.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  20  semester  hours  of  Biology. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

0401-0451     Advanced  Bacteriology 

Type  organisms  are  examined  to  demonstrate  structure,  function,  autotrophy,  hetero- 
trophy,  phototrophy,  symbiosis,  antibiosis  and  other  ecological  phenomena.    Laboratory 
experiments  develop  advanced  techniques.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
'Prerequisite:  0401-0350  Elementary  Micrbiology.  ^905-0230-0231  Organic  Chemistry  l-ll, 
0401-0444  Cell  Physiology  and/or  1905-0435  Biochemistry. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0460     Biological  Oceanography 

Biological   processes  within   oceans  and   estuaries  are  considered   in   relation   to  the 
physical  environment.    Field  and  laboratory  work.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  0401-0130  Invertebrate  Zoology  0401-0121  the  Plant  Kingdom  and  one  year 
of  Chemistry, 
semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 
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0401-0461     Limnology  | 

Biological  and  physical  processes  of  rivers  and  lakes.    Field  work  and  laboratory.    (Not! 

offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Chemistry  and  one  year  of  Biology  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0462     Marine  Biology 

Interrelationships  of  marine  animals  and  plants.    Salinity,  temperature,  light,  oxygen, 

dissolved  substances.    Topics  also   include   primary  production,  symbiosis,   predation, 

energy  flow  and  ecosystem.    Field  work.    Offered  at  the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences 

Consortium.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  1905-0101,  0102  General  Chemistry,  a  year  of  Biology  or  permission  of  the 

instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0463     Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology 

Interrelationships  of  marine  pelagic  and  benthonic  invertebrates.    Also  offered  at  the 

New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Consortium.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  0405-0130,  0131  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  Zoology  or  permission  of  tne 

instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0464     Marine  Botany 

Structure,  systematics,  physiology  and  ecology  of  marine  algae  and  metaphyta  of  estuary 
and  tidal  marsh.  Field  work.  Also  offered  at  the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Consor- 
tium. (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-0120  Plant  Form  and  Function  and  0401-0120  The  Plant  Kingdom  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0465     Biology  of  Marine  Plankton 

Collection,  analysis,  interpretation  of  the  occurrence  o^  marine  plankton.    Field  trips. 
Also  at  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Consortium.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  0401-0130  Invertebrate  Zoology  and  2  additional  semester  hours  of  Biology. 
4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0401-0467     Marine  Ichthyology    ^ 

Systematics,  adaptations,  reproduction,  evolution,  ecology  and  zoo-geography  of  major™ 

groups  of  marine  fishes.    At  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Consortium.    (Not  offeredl 

every  year.) 

Prerequisite:  0401-0131  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  0401-0442  Human  Physiology. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory) 

0499-0401— Field  Methods  in  Oceanography  and  Marine  Biology 

Application  and  techniques  of  marine  samplings.  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Con- 
sortium. 

Prerequisite:  16  semester  hours  in  Biology  or  Geoscience. 
1  semester  hour 

0499-0402     Plankton  Sampling  and  Analysis 

Sampling, 'identification  and  counting  of  phytoplankton  and  zooplankton.    New  Jersey  I 
Marine  Sciences  Consortium.  I 

Prerequisite:  Biology  major  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  ( 

1  semester  hour 

0499-0403     Primary  Production  in  the  Marine  Environment 

Theory  and  techniques  of  primary  production  measurement.  At  New  Jersey  Marine  Sci- 
ences Corsortium. 

Prerequisite:  16  semester  hours  in  Biology  or  Geoscience. 
1  semester  hour 
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1499-0404     Plant  and  Animal  Histological  Techniques 

Basic  techniques  and  skills  in  preparation  of  permanent  microscopic  slides  of  plant  and 

inimal  tissue. 

Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  of  Biology. 

J  semester  hours  (1  hour  lecture,  3  hours  laboratory) 


Department  of  Chemistry 


Professors:  Becker,  Gawley 

\ssociate  Professors:  Flynn,  Garik,  Placek,  Wilson,  Zabady 

^ssistant  Professors:  Ewart;  Gallopo;  Lynde,  Chairman;  Paisley;  Schorr 

^ssistant  Professors  II:  Awadallah 

The  department  offers  a  major  and  minor  program  in  the  field  of  chemistry.  One 
3rogram  is  available  for  chemistry  majors,  another  for  the  preparation  of  chemistry 
eachers.  The  teacher-education  program  differs  little  in  content  from  the  chemistry 
najor  in  the  arts  and  sciences  program. 

A  student  wishing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Train- 
ng  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  should  enroll  in  all  of  the  courses  starred  (*)  in 
he  list  below,  as  well  as  in  two  additional  advanced  courses  from  the  Elective  Credit  List. 

Major  course  offerings,  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses,  will  enable 
he  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  field,  or  will  serve  as  a  pre-professional 
Drogram  for  medicine,  dentistry  and  other  science-related  fields. 

The  curriculum  designed  for  the  chemistry  major  assumes  that  the  student  has  been 
Exposed  to  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  four  years  of  high  school  college 
preparatory  mathematics.  Thise  students  having  only  three  years  of  mathematics  will 
•»e  required  to  take  Math  0115. 

These  interested  in  teacher  certification  should  follow  the  professional  sequence. 
)401-0105  College  Biology  is  also  required  for  a  State  of  New  Jersey  Science  K-12 
!^ertificate. 

Chemistry  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 135 

Chemistry  Requirements:  semester  hours 

1905-0101,  0102  *General  Chem.  I,  II    8 

1905-0230,0231,0232,0233  *Organic  Chem.  I,  II   10 

1905-0340,0341,0342,0343  ^Physical  Chem.  I,  II   10 

I.  Collateral  Requirements: 

Four  Mathematics  Courses  From: 

1701-0115     Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 

1701-0116,  0215,  0216     Calculus  A,  B.  C 

1701-0315     Applied  Differential  Equations 12 

and 
1902-0101,  0102  ^General  Physics  I,  II    8 

II.  Electives:   at  least  6  semester  hours  from  the  following: 

1905-0310,  0311     *Quantitative  Analysis  I,  II   8 

1905-0410     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  4 

1905-0411     Water  Analysis  and  Purification    3 

1905-0421      Prin.  of  Descriptive  Inorg.  Chem 2 

1905-0422     Experimental   Inorg.  Chem 3 

1905-0423  *Prin.  of  Theor.  Inorg.  Chem 3 

1905-0430     Advanced  Organic  Chem 3 

1905-0435     Biochemistry    4 
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1905-0440  Atomic  Structure  and  Bonding 3 

1905-0450  Research  Seminar  in  Chem.  Lit 2 

1905-0451  Individual  Lab.  Research  in  Chem (by  arr.)  ( 

1905-0460  Industrial   Chem 4  ' 

1905-0465  Intro,    to    Radiochemistry    2 


Minor  in  Chemistry 

(Arts  and  Sciences  Programs) 

Required  Courses  semester  hours 

1905-0101-0102     General  Chemistry  l-ll    fi 

1905-0230-0231-0232     Organic  Chemistry  l-ll,  and  Experimental 

Organic  Chemistry   I    £ 

Either 

1905-0310     Quantitative  Analysis   I    4| 

or 

1905-0340-0342     Physical  Chemistry  I  and 

Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  I   E 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         19-2C 
SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

There  is  no  New  Jersey  certification  in  the  field  of  chemistry  alone.  Students  majorinc 
in  a  non-science  field  who  desire  certification  in  chemistry  may  take  the  physical  science 
program,  in  addition  to  the  certification  program  in  their  major  field,  the  student  mus' 
take  the  following  program: 

1902-0101-0102     General  Physics  l-ll  i 

Physics  Elective   ^ 

1905-0101-0102     General  Chemistry  l-ll    [ 

1905-0235     Introduction  to  Applied  Organic  Chemistry  c 

Chemistry   Elective    [ 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        2! 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1905-0100     Introductory  Chemistry 

A  non-laboratory  survey  course  in  modern  chemistry  for  non-science  majors. 

3  semester  hours  (lecture) 

1905-0101  and  0102     General  Chemistry  I  and  II 

Introductory  lecture  and  laboratory  course  for  science  majors,  prerequisite  to  all  ad 
vanced   chemistry   courses.    A   major   portion    of   the    laboratory   work    in   the   secon 
semester  is  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Prerequisite  for  0102-1905-0101  General  Chemistry  I. 

4  semester  hours  each  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0107  and  0108     College  Chemistry  I  and  II 

The  introductory  chemistry  courses  including  fundamentals  of  inorganic,  organic  an( 
biochemistry.   A  sequential  six  credit  course  for  non-science  majors. 
Prerequisite  for  0108-1905-0107  College  Chemistry  I. 
3  semester  hours  each  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0230  and  0231     Organic  Chemistry  I  and  II 

Modern  concepts  of  the  chemistry  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  carbon  compounds,  thai 

preparation,  isolation,  reactions  and  behavior. 

Prerequisite  for  0230-1905-0102  General  Chemistry  II. 

Prerequisite  for  0231-1905-0230  and  0232  Organic  Chemistry  I  and  Experimental  Organit 

Chemistry  I. 

3  semester  hours  each  (lecture) 
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1905-0232  and  0233     Experimental  Organic  Chemistry  I  and  II 

A  laboratory  course  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  1905-0230  and  0231.    Basic  laboratory 
techniques  and  experiments  in  organic  chemistry. 
2  hours  each  (4  hrs.  laboratory) 

2  semester  hours  each  (4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0235     Introduction  to  Applied  Organic  Chemistry 

An  introduction  to  the  practical  aspects  of  organic  chemistry  for  students  in  food  and 
nutrition,  preparatory  for  Biochemistry,  1905-0435. 
Prerequisite:  1905-0108  College  Chemistry  I 

3  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0310  and  0311     Quantitative  Analysis  I  and  II 

I)  Theory   and    practice   on    methods   of   analysis,    acidimetry,   gravimetric    and    Redox 
Methods. 

II)  Instrumental  methods  including  potentiometry,  conductimetry,  polarography,  colori- 
metric  methods,  electrodeposition  and  compleximetry. 

Prerequisite  for  1905-0311:  1905-0340  and  0342  Physical  Chemistry  I  and  Experimental 
Physical  Chemistry  I. 

4  semester  hours  each  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0340  and  0341     Physical  Chemistry  I  and  II 

I)  Physicochemical    systems,    energetics,    entropy    and    free    enegy,    thermodynamics, 
crystallinity,  electrolytes,  colloids,  and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibrium. 

II)  Electrochemistry,    theory    of    solutions,    electrolytic    equilibrium,    chemical    kinetics 
photochemistry,  atomic  and  molecular  structure  and  radioactivity. 

Prerequisites:  1905-0102  General  Chemistry  II,  1701-0116  Calculus  A,  or  1701-0122  Cal- 
culus I,  1902-0101  and  0102  General  Physics  II. 

3  semester  hours  each  (lecture) 

1905-0342  and  0343     Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  I  and  II 

A  laboratory  course  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  1905-0340  and  0341.   Application  and 
experience  with  the  modern  techniques  of  physical  chemistry. 

2  semester  hours  each  (4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0410     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

Extends  methods  of  analysis  in  01  311.    Absorption  and  emission  spectroscopy,  photo- 
metry, NMR,  ESR,  GC,  thermoanalytical  methods,  polarography,  amperometric  methods 
and  principles  of  automatic  analysis. 
Prerequisites:   1905-0311  Quantitative  Analysis  II  and  0341  Physical  Chemistry  V. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0411     Water  Analysis  and  Purification 

Modern  chemical  and  biological  techniques  utilized  in  the  analysis  and  purification  of 

water. 

Prerequisites:  1905-0310  Quantitative  Analysis  I  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0421     Principles  of  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Chemistry  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds.    Industrially  and  theoretically  signifi- 
cant compounds  and  reactions  illustrate  utility  of  periodic  chart  in  systematizing  and 
predicting  chemical  reactivity. 
Prerequisite:    1905-0231  Organic  Chemistry  II  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours  (lecture) 

1905-0422     Experimental  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Practical  experience  utilizing  a  broad  selection  of  modern  techniques  for  the  synthesis 

and  characterization  of  inorganic  compounds. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  or  current  election  of  1905-0340  Physical  Chemistry  I. 

3  semester  hours  (1  hr.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 
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1905-0423     Principles  of  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Physical  basis  of  inorganic  structure  and  reactivity.    Electronic  structure  of  atoms,  ionic 
and  covalent  bonding,  acid/base  chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  aqueous  and  non-aqueous 
solutions,  coordination  chemistry  and  chemical  periodicity. 
Prerequisite:  1905-0340  Physical  Chemistry  1, 1701-0216.  Calculus  C. 

3  semester  hours  (lecture) 

1905-0435     Biochemistry 

The  composition  of  living  organisms,  nutritional  requirements,  theories  of  metabolism. 
Laboratory  studies  of  enzyme  action,  protein  isolation  and  modern  biochemical  tech- 
niques. 

Prerequisites:  1905-0231  Organic  Chemistry  II  or  1905-0235  Introduction  to  Applied 
Organic  Chemistry. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1905-0440     Atomic  Structure  and  Bonding 

Modern    concepts    of   structure    of    matter.     Quantum    numbers,    bonding    theory    and 

molecular  orbital  calculations. 

Prerequisites:    1905-0341  Physical  Chemistry  II  and  1902-0102  General  Physics  II. 

3  semester  hours  (lecture) 

1905-0450     Research  Seminar  in  Chemical  Literature 

In-depth  program  involving  technique  of  using  chemical  literature.    (Not  given  every 

year.) 

Prerequisite:  24  semester  hours  in  chemistry  and  recommendation  of  student's  academic 

advisor. 

2  semester  hours  (lecture) 

1905-0451     Individual  Laboratory  Research  in  Chemistry 

Laboratory  work  on  a  specific  problem   in  chemistry  done  under  the  guidance  of  a 

faculty  sponsor.   (Given  on  demand) 

Prerequisite:   1905-0450  Research  Seminar  in  Chemical  Literature. 

Credit  by  arrangement 

1905-0460     Industrial  Chemistry 

Survey   of   chemical    industry    involving    lectures   and    plant   visits.     (Not   given    everj 

summer.) 

Prerequisite:   1905-0232  Organic  Chemistry  II. 

4  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture  and  field  trips) 

1905-0465     Introduction  to  Radiochemistry 

Introduction  to  use  of  radioisotopes  in  industry;  detection  instruments,  counting  tecNI 

niques  and  radiochemistry  separations. 

Prerequisite:   1905-0102  General  Chemistry  II,  1902-0102  General  Physics  II. 

2  semester  hours  (1  hr.  lecture,  2  hrs.  lab) 


Department  of  Mathematics 

Professors:  Clifford;  Maletsky;  Sobel;  Stoddard,  Chairman 

Associate  Professors:  Chai,  Koellner,  Lacatena,  Parzynski,  Stewart,  Westphal 

Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  Boyno,  Bredlau,  Carroll,  Demetropoulos,  Devlir 

Friedman,    Garfunkel,    Gottschall,    Gugel,    Heft,    Kalmanson,    Mutter,    Nettle 

Roberts,  Stevens,  Williamson,  Wolff,  Zipse 
Instructors:  Leef,  Scheitlin,  Tomasovic 

The  department  offers  a  major  and  a  minor  program  in  the  field  of  mathematic 
With  the  proper  choice  of  elective  courses,  a  student  may  prepare  for  graduate  stuc 
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or  for  work  in  a  variety  of  fields  such  as  computer  science,  statistics,  actuarial  science 
and  management  science. 

Students  majoring  in  mathematics  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  complete 
the  professional  sequence  and  the  following  courses:  1701-0350,  0431,  and  0470.  Stu- 
dents majoring  in  another  field  who  desire  a  teaching  certificate  in  mathematics  in 
addition  to  one  in  their  major  field  must  take  an  approved  24-hour  program  in  mathe- 
matics that  includes  a  calculus  sequence,  1701-0335,  and  0350. 

Mathematics  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 135 

I.  Requirements 

All  majors  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  calculus,  linear  algebra,  elementary 
computer  programming  and  probability.  This  requirement  is  usually  satisfied  by  com- 
pleting Calculus  I,  II.  Ill  (0122,  0221,  0222),  Elements  of  Linear  Algebra  (0335).  Introduc- 
tion to  Computing  (0161)  and  Probability  (0340).  Students  who  have  taken  high  school 
courses  in  the  above  areas  may  receive  advanced  placement  with  credit  based  on  either 
the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  or  a  standardized  departmental  examination. 

Electives:  15  semester  hours  from:  semester  hours 

1701-0350     College  Geometry  3 

1701-0420     Differential  Equations 3 

1701-0425     Advanced  Calculus   I    3 

1701-0426     Advanced  Calculus  II   3 

1701-0428     Introduction  to  Topology 3 

1701-0431      Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra 3 

1701-0433     Theory  of  Numbers   2 

1701-0436     Elements  of  Logic  2 

1701-0440     Statistical  Methods  for  Research   3 

1701-0443     Statistics:  Theory  and  Applications   3 

1701-0450     Foundations  of  Geometry   3 

1701-0460     Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics 2 

1701-0461     Computer   Science    I    3 

1701-0462     Computer  Science  II    3 

1701-0465     Linear  Programming  and  Game  Theory ' 3 

1701-0471     Selected  Topics  in  Modern  Mathematics 3 

1701-0475     History  of  Mathematics   2 

1701-0495     Seminar  in  Mathematics  I   3 

1701-0496     Seminar  in  Mathematics  II  3 

Students  should  choose  courses  from  the  elective  list  that  are  consistent  with  their 
professional  goals.  Those  who  desire  teacher  certification  should  consider  taking 
701-0471.  0475.  Students  interested  in  the  following  areas  should  select  a  minimum  of 
hree  courses  from  the  appropriate  list. 

.  Graduate  School  Preparation:  1701-0425,  0426,  0428,  and  0431. 

'.  Computer  Science:  1701-0425,0440.0461,0462. 

!.  Statistics:  1701-0425,0440,0443,0461. 

Minor  in  Mathematics 

(Arts  and  Sciences  Programs) 

.^^jatudents  may  earn   a  minor  in  the  field  of  mathematics  by  completing   an   approved 
'.  .8-hour  program  in  mathematics  that  includes  a  Calculus  sequence  and  1701-0335. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1701-0101     Introduction  to  Modem  Mathematics  I 

For  students  with  a  major  interest  in  fields  other  than  mathematics  and  science.  Em- 
phasis is  on  basic  concepts  rather  than  on  formal  manipulative  skills.  Topics  includes 
sets,  logic,  finite  mathematics,  systems  of  numeration,  and  properties  of  sets  of 
numbers. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0102     Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics  II 

Application  of  basic  concepts  to  topics   in   algebra,  geometry,   statistics,   probabiiityj 

and  elementary  calculus. 

Prerequisite:  1701-0101  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0103     The  Development  of  Mathematics 

The  growth  and  development  of  mathematics  from  ancient  to  modern  times;  contribu] 
tions  of  the  great  mathematicians. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0107     Computers  and  Society 

Information   processing   in   political   and   social   spheres,   applications   to   industry   and 
industrial  automation,   research   in   social   sciences  and   humanities;   programming  for 
techniques,  not  proficiency. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0108     Computers  and  Programming 

Develops  programming  competence   in  the  BASIC  language  and  the   use   of  stored 
library  programs.    Problems  will  be  primarily  of  a  non-mathematical  nature. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0109     Statistics 

Introduction  to  the  use  and  misuse  of  statistics.  Topics  include:  analysis  and  presenta- 
tion of  data,  variability  and  uncertainty  in  data,  techniques  of  statistical  inference  and 
decision-making. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0110     Introduction  to  Algebra  and  Analysis 

Sets,  relations,  functions,  development  of  number  systems,  and  algebraic  operations.^ 
May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  received  high  school  credit  for  inter- 
mediate algebra. 
3  semester  hours  • 

1701-0111     Introduction  to  Calculus 

Functions,  differentiation,  maxima-minima  problems  and  other  applications,  integration.' 
Prerequisite:    1701-0110  Introduction  to  Algebra  and  Analysis  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0112     Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra 

Vectors,  matrices,  linear  functions,  linear  programming. 
Prerequisite:   1701-0111  Introduction  to  Calculus  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1 701  -01 1 5     Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 

Elements  of  sets,  relations  and  functions,  circular  functions,  plane  analytic  geometrj 
including  conic  sections,  and  elements  of  vectors,  matrices  and  determinants. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0116     Calculus  A 

The  derivative,  differentiation  and  Integration  of  functions  of  one  variable. 
Prerequisite:    1701-0115  Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 
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1701-0117     Mathematics  for  the  Life  Sciences  I 

Descriptive  statistics,  counting  techniques,  probability  distributions,  biological  nnodels, 
introduction  to  hypothesis  testing.  Applications  include:  genetics,  ecology,  biochemistry, 
experimental  design. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0118     Mathematics  for  the  Life  Sciences  II 

Mathematical  models;  population  biology,  diversity  in  populations,  population  genetics, 
contingency  tables,  regression  analysis,  mathematical  ecology,  topics  in  demography, 
tests  of  biological  models. 
Prerequisite:    1701-0117  Mathematics  for  the  Life  Sciences  I. 

3  semester  hours 

I  1701-0121     Mathematical  Analysis 

0  Logic  and  sets,  real  number  system,  relations  and  functions,  trigonometry  and  circular 
functions,  binomial  theorem,  inverse  functions,  elementary  theory  of  equations  and  in- 
equalities, complex  numbers  and  analytic  plane  geometry. 

4  semester  hours 

1701-0122     Calculus  I 

Limits;  continuity;  derivatives  and  differentiation;  anti-differentiation;  maxima,  minima, 
and  extreme  considerations;  differentials  and  related  rates. 

Prerequisite;   Four  years  of  high  school  mathematics  or  1701-0121  Mathematical  Analysis. 
4  semester  hours 

1701-0161     Introduction  to  Computing 

Introduction  to  electronic  computers  and  computer  programming  in  BASIC  language. 

1  semester  hour 

Corequisite:   Registration  in  a  calculus  course. 

1701-0201     Statistical  Methods 

Descriptive  statistics,  random  variables,  probability  distributions,  binomial,  Poisson  and 

normal  distributions,  estimation,  hypothesis  testing. 

Prerequisite:    1701-0111   Introduction  to  Calculus  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0211     Statistical  Analysis  and  Computer  Programming  I 

Programming  in  BASIC  and  FORTRAN  with  applications  to  statistics. 
Prerequisite;  1701-0112  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0212     Statistical  Analysis  and  Computer  Programming  II 

Decision  theory,  loss  functions,  and  optimization  techniques. 

Prerequisite;    1701-0211  Statistical  Analysis  and  Computer  Programming  I. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0215     Calculus  B 

Integration,    applications,    transcendental    functions,    techniques    of    integration,    polar 

coordinates. 

Prerequisite:    1701-0116  Calculus  A  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0216     Calculus  C 

Calculus  in  solid  geometry,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  infinite  series, 
differential  equations. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  the  equivalent. 
■    3  semester  hours 

1701-0221     Calculus  II 

Riemann  integral  applications,  transcendental  functions,  techniques  o^  integration,  polar 

coordinates. 

Prerequisite;    1701-0122  Calculus  I  or  the  equivalent. 

4  semester  hours 
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1701-0222     Calculus  III 

Calculus  in  solid  geometry,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  mfinite  series, 

differential  equations. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0221  Calculus  II  or  the  equivalent. 

4  semester  hours 

1701-0260     Introduction  to  Computer  Application 

Programming  for  social  and  management  sciences;  examine   BASIC,   FORTRAN  and 
COBOL.  Applications  to  business  stressed, 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0315     Applied  Differential  Equations 

Solution   of  ordinary   and   partial   differential    equations   of  the   natural    sciences,   del 
operator,  divergence,  curl,  Laplace's  equation,  Green's  and  Stoke's  Theorems. 
Prerequisite:   1701-0216  Calculus  C  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1 701  -0335     Elements  of  Linear  Algebra 

Vectors,  vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear  equations,  matrices,  determinants  and  linear, 

transformations. 

Prerequisite:    1701-0116  Calculus  A  or  0122  Calculus  I,  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0340     Probability 

Chance  and  variability,  elements  of  combinatorics,  Bayes'  Theorem,  random  variables 
binomial,  Poisson  and  normal  distributions,  applications  to  statistics. 
Prerequisite:   1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  0221  Calculus  II  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0350     College  Geometry 

Study  of  Euclidean  and  other  geometries  from  a  postulation  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  0221  Calculus  II,  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0403     Techniques  and  Applications  of  Statistics 

Techniques  for  the  social  and  behavorial  sciences  including  estimation,  tests  of  hypo 

theses,  nonparametric  statistics,  regression  and  correlation.   May  not  be  taken  for  credi 

by  mathematics  majors. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0410     Vectors  and  Matrices 

Systems   of  linear  equations,   vector  spaces,   linear   programming.    Students   credite« 
v\/ith  1701-0335  may  not  take  for  credit.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  1701-0221  Calculus  II  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 

1 701  -041 2     Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics 

Probability  theory,  estimation,  tests  of  significance.    Students  credited  with  1701-034 
may  not  take  for  credit.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:    1701-0221  Calculus  II  or  equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

1701-0420     Differential  Equations 

Linear  differential  equations,  exact  and  total  differential  equations,  simultaneous  equi 
tions,  numerical  approximations,  series  solutions. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0222  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 
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1701-0425     Advanced  Calculus  I 

Archimedean  principle,  density  of  the  rationals,  intermediate  value  theorem,  Heine-Bore! 
theorem,  derivative,  mean  value  theorem,  Riemann  integral. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0222  Calculus  III. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0426     Advanced  Calculus  II 

Functions  of  several  variables,  partial  derivatives.  Green's  theorem,  Stoke's  theorem. 

Divergence  theorem,  implicit  function  theorem,  inverse  function  theorem;  infinite  series, 

uniform  convergence. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0425  Advanced  Calculus  I. 

3  semester  hours 

r  1701-0428     Introduction  to  Topology 

Topological  spaces,  metric  spaces,  continuity  compactness,  connectedness,  and  sep- 
arability properties;  topological  generalizations  of  basic  continuity  theorems  of  ad- 
vanced calculus. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0425  Advanced  Calculus  I. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0431     Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra 

Fundamental  concepts  of  algebra  including  groups,  rings,  integral  domains  and  fields, 

with  important  examples. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0335  Elements  of  Linear  Algebra. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0433     Theory  of  Numbers 

Properties  of  integers,  congruences,  quadratic  reciprocity  law,  primitive  roots,  diophan- 
tine  equations,  continued  fractions,  algebraic  numbers,  lattice  points  and  partitions. 
Prerequisite:   1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  0221  Calculus  II. 
2  semester  hours 

1 701  -0436     Elements  of  Logic 

Deduction,    prepositional    functions,    quantifiers,    consistency,    decision    problems    and 
,,  Prerequisite:    1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  1701-02221  Calculus  II. 
]  Goedel's  theorem. 

2  semester  hours 


1701-0440     Statistical  Methods  for  Research 

Applications  of  statistical  methods:  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  infer-ence,  enumera- 
tion data,  correlation,  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  nonparametric  methods  and  ele- 
le  mentary  experimental  design. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0340  Probability. 
3  semester  hours 


1701-0443     Statistics:  Theory  and  Application 

Develops  statistical  methods  from  probability  theory.    Topics:  discrete  and  continuous 
probability  distributions,  estimation,   inference   and   hypothesis  testing. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0340  Probability. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0450     Foundations  of  Geometry 

Groups  of  transformations,   the    Erianger   Program   and   an    introduction   to    projective 

geometry. 

Prerequisite:    1701-0335  Elements  of  Linear  Algebra  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours  • 
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1 701  -0460     Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics 

Solutions  to  problems   in  the   real   world:   vectors,   matrices,  series,   periodic   motion, 

theory  of  relatiyity  and  Fourier  series. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0216  Calculus  C  or  0222  Calculus  III 

3  semester  hours 

1 701  -0461     Computer  Science  I 

Basic  theory  of  digital   computers,  techniques   of  programming   in   Basic  and   Fortran 
languages,  applications  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Prerequisite:    1701-0161   Introduction  to  Computing  and  1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  0221 
Calculus  II. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0462     Computer  Science  II 

Different  approaches  and  general  techniques  for  solving  a  variety  of  numerical  and 
non-numerical  problems  are  illustrated  and  developed  through  programming  in  both  an 
algebraic  language  and  a  string  processing  language. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0461  Computer  Science  I. 
3  semester  hours 

1701-0463     Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis 

Finite  differences,  approximation  theory,  linear  and  non-linear  equations,  error  analysis. 

Prerequisite:    1701-0335  Elements  of  Linear  Algebra  and  0461  Computer  Science  I  or 

equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0465     Linear  Programming  and  Game  Theory  ' 

Two-person  zero  sum  games,  the  normal  form,  mixed  strategies,  the  minimax  theorem, 

symmetric  games,  solutions  of  linear  programs,  the  classical  vitamin  problem,  and  the 

simplex  algorithm. 

Prerequisite:   1701-0340  Probability  and  0335  Elements  of  Linear  Algebra. 

3  semester  hours 

1 701  -0470     Teaching  of  Mathematics 

Selection,  organization   and   presentation   of  elementary   and   secondary   mathematics: 

classroom  activities,   lesson   planning,   motivation,   evaluation,   multi-sensory   aids   and 

priniciples  of  learning. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  teacher  education  program. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0471     Selected  Topics  in  Modern  Mathematics 

Professionalized  view  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  mathematics  topics:  functions, 

real  and  complex  numbers,  analytic  geometry,  absolute  value  and  inequalities,  sets  and 

logic,  flow  charting,  linear  programming. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  teacher  education  program. 

3  semester  hours 

1701-0472     Contemporary  Programs  in  Secondary  Mathematics 

Contemporary  curricula  in  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics;  programs  currently 

being  implemented;  curriculum  study  recommendations. 

Prerequisite:  1701-0470  Teaching  of  Mathematics  or  concurrent  registration. 

3  semester  hours 


1 701  -0475     History  of  Mathematics 

Histories  of  geometry,  number  theory,  algebra,  calculus  and  infinite  processes. 
Prerequisite:  1701-0221  Calculus  II. 
2  semester  hours 
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701-0495  and  0496     Seminar  in  Mathematics  I  and  II 

Jtudents  may  do  independent  work   in   advanced   topics  under  the  supervision   of  an 
istructor. 

rerequisite:    Approval  of  the  department  chairman  and  the  supervising  instructor, 
semester  hours  each 


Department  of  Physics  and  Geoscience 

rofessor:  Kowalski  (S.  W.) 

associate  Professors:  Hamilton;  Kowalski  (L.),  Chairman;  Minor;  Ramsdell 
ssistant  Professors:   Derengowski,  Filas,   Hamdan,  Hodson,   Kelland.  Mak, 
Thiruvathukal,  West 

The  department  offers  major  and  minor  programs  in  Physics  and  Geoscience.  The 
itroduction  of  the  liberal  arts  programs,  with  the  increase  in  elective  courses  and  the 
cquisition  of  new  equipment,  has  enabled  Montclair  to  oger  an  expanded  and  improved 
rogram  for  those  intending  to  become  physics  and  earth  science  teachers.  The  program 
I  Physics  has  been  designed  to  give  the  students  a  background  in  mathematics  as  well 
a  basic  core  of  courses.  The  program  in  Geoscience  gives  the  student  a  basic  core 
f  Geoscience  courses  and  background  in  related  sciences  and  mathematics. 

Freshman  courses  offered  for  majors  assume  exposure  to  biology,  chemistry  and 
hysics  as  well  as  three  years  of  preparatory  mathematics  in  high  school.  A  student 
lajoring  in  Physics  should  have  four  years  of  high  school  preparatory  mathematics. 

Major  course  offerings,  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses,  will  enable 
16  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  major  field  or  will  serve  as  a  preprofes- 
onal  program  for  science-related  fields. 

The  minor  course  offering  will  complement  the  student's  knowledge,  preparing  him 
»r  interdisciplinary  work  in  teaching,  research,  industry,  and  graduate  study. 

Physics  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 135 

Requirements  semester  hours 

1902-0101-0102     General  Physics  I  and  II   8 

1902-0210     Mechanics     4 

1902-0240     Electricity  and   Magnetism    4 

1902-0350     Optics     4 

3„j      1902-0460     Modern  Physics   4 

^™      Required  Collateral  Courses 

(Select  4  courses  from  the  list  below.) 

1701-0115     Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis  3 

1701-0116     Calculus  A     3 

1701-0215     Calculus  B 3 

1701-0216     Calculus  C    3 

d]^     1701-0315     Applied  Differential  Equations 3 

•     1905-0101,  0102     General  Chemistry  l-ll    8 

.  Electives  With  the  advice  of  the  departmental  academic  adviser  the  student  selects 
at  least  10  semester  hours  from 

1902-0245     Electronics     3 

1902-0280     Astronomy    4 

1902-0310     Advanced  Mechanics   3 

1902-0320     Thermodynamics    3 

1902-0340     Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism 3 
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1902-0377  Mathematical  Physics 

1902-0462  Nuclear  Physics  4 

1902-0464  .  Quantum  Mechanics  3 

1902-0470  Solid  State   Physics    3 

1902-0490  Literature  Research  in  Physics  2 

1902-0495  Laboratory  Research  in  Physics   rT? 1-4 

1914-0112  Physical  Geology 4 

Minor  in  Physics 

(Arts  and  Sciences  Program) 

Required  Courses  semester  hours 

1902-0101-0102     General  Physics  l-ll  8 

1902-0210     Mechanics    4 

1902-0240     Electricity  and  Magnetism    4 

Physics  Elective  2 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

There  is  no  New  Jersey  certification  in  the  field  of  physics  alone.  Students  majoring  I 
a  non-science  field  who  desire  certification  in  physics  may  take  the  physical  scienc 
program.  In  addition  to  the  certification  program  in  their  major  field,  the  student  mus 
take  the  following  program: 

1902-0101-0102     General  Physics  l-ll  oyf 

Physics  Elective  4  fE 

1905-0101-0102     General  Chemistry  l-ll   8 

1905-0235     Introduction  to  Applied  Organic  Chemistry 3 

Chemistry   Elective    2  ; , 

REQUIRED  TOTAL     25 
Geoscience  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 135  w 

I.  Requirements 

1914-0112     Physical  Geology 4,, 

1914-0114     Historical  Geology 4 

1914-0433     Invertebrate  Paleontology 4 

1914-0434     Stratigraphy 4 

1914-0443     Mineralogy 4j 

1914-0444     Petrology    A 

Note:  The  0433-0434  and  0443-0444  sequences  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 


'eqy 


II.  Collateral  Requirements 

1905-0101  and  0102  General  Chemistry  I  and  II   i 

Select  2  courses  from  the  following: ( 

1701-0115     Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 

1701-0116     Calculus  A 

1701-0215     Calculus  B 

1701-0216     Calculus  C 

1701-0315     Applied  Differential  Equations 

*AII  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year.  j  lEjQf 

Elective  Courses* 

With  the  advice  of  the  departmental  academic  advisor  the  student  selects  at  leas  jj] 

10  semester  hours  from  ig] 

1914-0210     Economic  Geology Ijj 
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1914-0220  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources    3 

1914-0250  Map  Interpretation  and  Cartography   3 

1914-0254  Geomorphology  and  Climatology  of  North  America 3 

1914-0320  Contemporary  Problems  in  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 3 

1914-0325  Environmental   Geology    3 

1914-0355  World  Regional  Geomorphology 3 

1914-0356  World  Regional  Climatology    3 

1914-0358  Glacial  Geology  3 

1914-0360  Oceanography     3 

1914-0410  Geology  of  New  Jersey  3 

1914-0447  Mineralogy  of  Gem  Materials 3 

1914-0457  Meteorology    4 

1914-0460  Introduction  to  Oceanography  (Physical)   4 

1914-0464  Geology  of  the  Oceans  4 

1914-0465  Coastal  Marine  Geology   4 

1914-0466  Field  Methods  in  Oceanography  and  Marine  Biology 1 

1914-0467  Dynamic  Beach  Processes   1 

1914-0469  Independent  Study  in  the  Marine  Sciences 1-4 

1914-0472  Structural  Geology    4 

1914-0480  Field  Studies  in  Geoscience 4 

1914-0484  Geology  Field  Trip   1 

1914-0490  Seminar  in  Geoscience   2 

1914-0495  Independent  Study  in  Geoscience   1-4 

lACHER  EDUCATION 

Students  interested  in  teacher  education  should  follov^/  the  Professional  Sequence. 

In  addition,  Geoscience  majors  must  complete  these  courses  in  related  science 
2lds  to  be  eligible  for  a  State  of  New  Jersey  Science  K-12  Certificate: 

semester  hours 

0401-0105     College    Biology    4 

1902-0103-0104     College   Physics   I,   II    8 

i      For  Physics-teaching  majors  the  following  additional  course  in  a  related  science 
3ld  is  needed  for  the  comprehensive  Science  K-12  Certificate: 

semester  hours 

0401-0105     College  Biology   4 

Minor  in  Geoscience 

(Arts  and  Sciences  Program) 

Bquired  Courses  semester  hours 

1914-0112     Physical    Geology    4 

1914-0114     Historical   Geology    4 

One  of  the  following  two  sequences: 

1914-0433     Invertebrate    Paleontology    4 

1914-0434     Stratigraphy     4 

or 

1914-0443     Mineralogy     4 

1914-0444     Petrology    4 

Geoscience    Elective    3 

ECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  GEOSCIENCE 

1914-0112  Physical  Geology 4 

1914-0114  Historical  Geology    4 

1914-0457  Meteorology    4 

1902-0280  Astronomy    4 
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1914-0360  Oceanography 3 

At  least's  s.h.  from  one  of  the  following: 

1914-0254  Geomorphology  and  Climatology  of  North  America  3'' 

1914-0358  Glacial  Geology  3^ 

1914-0433  Invertebrate  Paleontology 4' 

1914-0443  Mineralogy  4 

1914-0410  Geology  of  New  Jersey  3' 


PHYSICS  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1902-0101  and  0102     General  Physics  I  and  II 

Calculus-based  course  (0101):  a  study  of  kinematics,  dynamic,  through  energy  and  lineai' 
momentum,  rotation,  harmonic  motion  and  heat;  second  semester  (0102):  mechanical  vi- 
brations, sound,  optics  and  electricity  and  magnetism.  Lecture-demonstrations,  prob- 
lem-solving sessions  and  laboratory  experiences. 

Prerequisites:    (0101)  1701-0115  Mathematical  Analysis  or  concurrent;  (0102)  1701-011(- 
Calculus  A  or  concurrent. 
4  semester  hours  each  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1902-0103  and  0104     College  Physics  I  and  II  I 

Two-semester  non-calculus  course  for  non-physical  science  majors;  laboratory  experi 

ences;  mechanics,  heat,  geomteric  optics,  waves  and  physical  optics,  electricity  anc^ 

magnetism. 

4  semester  hours  each  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 


1902-0105     Acoustics 

The  study  of  sound  for  science  and  non-science  majors;  applications  to  music  an( 
speech.  The  nature  of  sound,  v/ave  motion,  standing  waves  and  resonance,  the  ear  an< 
hearing,  scales  and  tuning.  Musical  instruments  and  the  voice,  architectural  acoustics 
and  electronic  sound  recording  and  reproduction. 

2  semester  hours  (1  hr.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1902-0210     Mechanics 

Classical   mechanics:   kinematics,   Newton's    laws,   impulse   and   momentum,   work   am 

energy,  oscillations,  general  motion,  central  force  motion,  non-inertial  frames,  syster 

of  particles,  methods  of  handling  data. 

Prerequisites:    1902-0101,  0102  General  Physics  I  &.  II,  1701-0215  Calculus  B  or  take 

concurrently. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs,  laboratory) 

1902-0240     Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Basic  principles  of  electromagnetism:  Coulomb's  Law  and  general  techniques  in  elec 
trostatics,  currents  and  their  associated  magnetic  field,  electromagnetic  induction  an 
magnetic  properties  of  materials.  Foundations  of  Maxwell's  equations  (without  detaile 
solutions).   Laboratory  experiments. 

Prerequisites:  1902-0102  General  Physics  II,  1701-0116  Calculus  A  or  taken  concurrenti;' 
4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory)  1 

1902-0245     Electronics  £^ 

Measuring  instruments,  transistors,  amplifiers,  generators  and  logic  circuits  are  used  1,  j^' 
explain  principles  of  electronics.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisites:    1902-0240  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1902-0280     Astronomy 

Application  of  physical  laws  to  the  earth  as  a  planet;  nature  of  the  other  planets;  orbit 
motion  and  space  flight;  origin  of  the  solar  system;  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  a  sta 
galactic  structure  and  cosmology. 
Prerequisites:  1  year  introductory  physics,  1701-0115  Introductory  Mathematical  Analysif 

4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 
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902-0310     Advanced  Mechanics 

lassical  mechanics;  transformations,  oscillators,  generalized  motion;  Lagrange's  equa- 

ons;   Hamilton's   equation;   small    oscillations;   wave   propagation.     (Offered   alternate 

ears.) 

rerequisites:   1701-0216  Calculus  C,  1902-0210  Mechanics  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 

)r.   Differential  equations  is  recommended. 

semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

)02-0320     Thermodynamics 

nermodynamic  systems;   laws  of  thermodynamics;   entropy;   kinetic   theory;  transport 
rocesses;  statistical  thermodynamics.  Offered  alternate  years. 

rerequisites:  1701-0216  Calculus  C,  1902-0210  Mechanics  or  permission  of  the  instructor, 
semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

^02-0340     Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

electric  materials;  image  calculations;  Laplace's  equation;  magnetic  materials  and 
jx;  A.C.  networks;  non-sinusoidal  AC.  transients  and  pulses;  electromagnetic  radiation. 
)ffered  alternate  years.) 

'erequisites:  1701-0315  Applied  Differential  Equations  or  permission  of  the  instructor, 
semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

02-0350     Optics 

■opagation   of  light,   optical   components,   instruments   and   photometry.     Interference, 
ffraction  and  polarization  with  elements  of  spectroscopy.    (Offered  alternate  years.) 
•erequisites:    1701-0216  Calculus  C.  1902-0240  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
emester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

02-0377     Mathematical  Physics 

3Ctor  analysis;  complex  variables;  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  matrices. 

lot  offered  every  year.) 

erequisites:  1701-0216  Calculus  C  and  2  years  of  physics. 

semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

02-0460     Modern  Physics 

)ecial  relativity,  kinetic  theory  of  matter;  quantization  of  electricity,  light  and  energy, 
^clear  atom,  elementary  quantum  mechanics.  (Offered  alternate  years.) 
erequisites:     1902-0210    Mechanics,    1902-0240    Electricity    &.    Magnetism,    1701-0216 
alculus  C. 
^^I^emester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

02-0462     Nuclear  Physics 

jclear  radiation,  radioactive  decay,  detectors;  nuclear  spectroscopy  and  reactions; 
eories  and  models;  fission,  fusion,  reactors  and  application  of  radio-isotopes.  (Offered 
iernate  years.) 

erequisites:   1902-0210  Mechanics;  1902-0240  Electricity  &.  Magnetism;  1701-0216  Cal- 
lus C. 
semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

02-0464     Quantum  Mechanics 

roedingers  Wave  Equation,  its  application  and  interpretation;  Pauli  exclusion  principle 

d  spectra.   (Offered  alternate  years.) 

erequisites:  1701-0216  Calculus  C,  1902-0460  Modern  Physics. 

emester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

f)2-0470     Solid  State  Physics 

perties  of  solid  state  matter  are  developed  from  the  quantum  mechanics  of  atoms 
d  molecules.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 
erequisites:  1701-0216  Calculus  C,  1902-0460  Modern  Physics, 
emester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

)2-0490     Literature  Research  in  Physics 

jdent  considers  topics  in  physics  and  gains  facility  in  literature  research  techniques; 
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Topics  in  pure  physics  or  related  to  physics  education.    Student  intending  to  enroll  in 

Laboratory  Research  in  Physics  should  use  1902-0490  to  provide  the  literature  research 

related  to  his  laboratory  problem.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:   At  least  sixteen  credit  hours  of  physics  beyond  General  Physics. 

2  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture)  .; 

1902-0495     Laboratory  Research  in  Physics  |l! 

Solution  of  a  laboratory  problem;  research  in  pure  physics  or  in  physics  education;^ 
written  report  required.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:   At  least  sixteen  credit  hours  of  physics  beyond  General  Physics.  J 

1-4  semester  hours 


GEOSCIENCE  COURSES 


1914-0100     Fundamentals  of  Geoscience 

Elements  of  earth-sun  relations,  weather,  oceanography,  earth  materials  and  land-jj 
form  types.  Required  field  trip.  Not  open  to  Geoscience  majors  or  to  those  who  haveJic 
had  Physical  Geography.  k 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture)  ye 

1914-0101     Principles  of  Geology 

Geologic  materials  and  processes.  Paleogeographic,  stratigraphic  and  structural  dejji 
velopment  of  the  earth  throughout  geologic  time.  Evolution  of  life  as  interpreted  throughel 
the  study  of  rocks  and  fossils.  Required  field  trip.  Not  open  to  Geoscience  majors  or  tck 
those  who  have  had  Physical  Geology.  Jpc 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture)  ^^e 

1914-0112     Physical  Geology 

Materials  of  the  earth;  land  forms  and  structures;  the  processes  and  agents  responsiblil 
for  their  formation;  modern  tectonic  concepts.    Topographic  and  geologic  maps.    Re'L 
quires  field  trips.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Principles  of  Geology.  L 

4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0114     Historical  Geology 

Geological  history  of  the  earth;  the  evolution  of  North  America  in  terms  of  the  changinc 

geography,  climate  and  plant  and  animal  life  as  interpreted  from  the  rock  and  fossil  rec 

ord.   Required  field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 


ac 
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1914-0210     Economic  Geology  Jf 

Geology  and  geography  of  non-metallic  and  metallic  mineral  resources  and  fuels.  ProS 
lems  associated  with  their  occurrence  and  exploitation.  Required  field  trips.  (Not  givei 
every  year.) 

Prerequisite:   1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  1914-0101  Principles  of  Geology  or  permis  "' 
sion  of  the  instructor.  ^^ 


1914-0220     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

The  imbalance  between  natural  resources  and  world  population  distribution  and  growth 

Required  field  trip. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 


liysi 


1914-0250     Map  Interpretation  and  Cartography 

The  use  of  cartographic  instruments;  principles  underlying  the  common  types  of  ma| 

projections. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 


1914-0254     Geomorphology  and  Climatology  of  North  America 

Major  controls  and  features  of  the  land-forms  and  climate  of  North  America  analyze 
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compare  and  relate  the  continent  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    The  basic  and  distinct 
laracteristics  of  the  subdivisions  of  North  America  are  contrasted, 
rerequisite:   1914-0100  Fundamentals  of  Geoscience  or  1914-0101  Principles  of  Geology 

1914-0457  Meteorology  or  permission  of  the  instructor, 
semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

h4-0260     Introduction  to  the  Marine  Sciences 

field-oriented  course  covering  the  principal  disciplines  in  the  marine  sciences;  the 
udent  evaluates  his  interest  in  the  marine  science  world.   Also  offered  at  the  site  of  the 
J.  Marine  Sciences  Consortium, 
semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

114-0262     General  Oceanography 

le  physical,  chemical,  geological  and  biological  aspects  of  the  oceans  and  their  inter- 
lationship.   Required  field  trips.   For  non-science  majors, 
semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

14-0320     Contemporary  Problems  in  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

)ntemporary  environmental  problem  areas  throughout'the  world.    Basic  scientific  and 
;ological  concepts  related  to  present  economic  exploitation  and/or  preservation.   Sup- 
jments  introductory  work  in  conservation,  studies  issues  more  deeply. 
;emester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

14-0325     Environmental  Geology 

(lationships  of  Man  and  his  geological  habitat,  Earth.    Earth  resources  and  processes 

d  properties  of  natural  materials  as  related  to  human  activities.   Pollution  of  soil,  water, 

d  air.    Required  field  trips.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 

erequisites:  1914-0100  Fundamentals  of  Geoscience  or  1914-0101  Principles  of  Geology 

1914-0112  Physical  Geology. 

semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

14-0355     World  Regional  Geomorphology 

stribution  and  geomorphic  characteristics  of  major  landforms  are  studied  as  to  origin, 
ige  of  geologic  development  and  inter-relationship.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 
erequisite:   An  introductory  course  in  Geoscience  or  permission  of  the  instructor, 
emester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

14-0356     World  Regional  Climatology 

stribution,  characteristics  and  causes  of  major  world  climates  as  related  to  the  con- 
ijs  of  climate.    Climatic  anomalies  and  paleo-climatic  changes.    (Not  offered  every 
ar.) 
requisite:    1914-0100  Fundamentals  of  Geoscience  or  1914-0457  Meterology  or  per- 
ssion  of  the  instructor, 
emester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

14-0358     Glacial  Geology 

iterials,  processes  and  effects  of  glaciation.    Required  field  trips.    (Not  offered  every 

) 
emester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

14-0360     Oceanography 

ysical  and  chemical  properties  of  sea  water;  oceanic  circulation:  waves  and  tides; 

uarine  and  shoreline  processes.   Required  field  trips. 

^requisites:  Advanced  standing  in  Physical  or  Biological  Sciences  or  permission  of 

!  instructor. 

emester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

4-0410     Geology  of  New  Jersey 

3  physical  features  of  New  Jersey  and  their  origin:  geologic  history;  stratigraphy; 
eontology;  mineralogy;  structural  geology;  economic  geology.    Required  field  trips. 
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Prerequisite:   1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  1914-0101  Principles  of  Geology  or  the  per 
mission  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

1914-0433     Invertebrate  Paleontology 

Invertebrate  fossils,  their  classification,  morphology,  evolution,  stratigraphic  distribu- 
tion and  paleoecology.  Required  field  trips. 

Prerequisite:   1914-0114  Historical  Geology,  0401-0130  Invertebrate  Zoology  or  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0434     Stratigraphy 

Stratigraphic  principles  and  their  application.   Case  studies  of  selected  regions.    Loca 
stratigraphy  interpreted  through  field  studies. 

Prerequisite:  1914-0433  Invertebrate  Paleontology  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0437     Sedimentology 

Geological  processes  and  agents  which  form,  transport,  deposit,  consolidate  and  alte 

sediments.    Interpretation  of  the  resultant  sedimentary  rocks.    Laboratory  work  on  thr 

texture,  mineralogy  and  mass  properties  of  sedimentary  particles.    Required  field  trips 

(Not  offered  every  year.) 

Prerequisite:   1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0443     Mineralogy 

Crystallography,  internal  structure,  origin,  occurrence,  and  properties  of  minerals;  label 
ratory  study  of  common  minerals.   Required  field  trips.  I 

Prerequisites:   1914-0112  Physical  Geology  and  1905-0102  General  Chemistry  II. 
4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0444     Petrology 

Description,  identification,  classification,  origin  and  occurrence  of  sedimentary,  igneou 
and  metamorphic  rocks.   Laboratory  study  of  the  common  rocks.    Required  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:   1914-0443  Mineralogy  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

1914-0447     Mineralogy  of  Gem  Materials 

Mineralogy  o^  gem  materials  through  lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  exper 

ence.   Sources  of  gem  materials;  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  gem  materials.    Require 

field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Geoscience. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory)  ■ 


1914-0457     Meteorology  i 

The  characteristics  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.   Meteorological  instruments,  principles  > 

atmospheric   physics,  weather  patterns  and   measurement  of  changes  within   the   a 

mosphere. 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Geoscience. 

4  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0460     Introduction  to  Oceanography  (Physical) 

Physical  processes  in  the  ocean.   Geophysical  description  of  the  earth.    Forces  actir 
in  the  marine  environment.    Heat,  water  and  salt  budgets.    Waves  and  tides.    Ocean 
and  estuarine  circulation.   Field  work:  oceanographic  instrumentation,  methods  of  phyj 
cal  oceanography.   Also  offered  at  the  site  of  the  N.J.  Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 
Prerequisites:  1  year  of  college  Physics;  Calculus  (Integral  and  Differential). 
4  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lectures;  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

1914-0464     Geology  of  the  Oceans 

The  geology  of  the  oceans,  including  tectonics,  geochemistry,   shoreline   processc 
stratigraphy,  sedimentology  and  related  subjects. 


H 
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rerequisite:    1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    (Not  offered 

i/ery  year.) 

semester  hours  (4  hrs.  lecture) 

)14-0465     Coastal  Marine  Geology 

he  geologic  processes  concerned  with  the  supra-,  inter-  and  subtidal  areas  of  the  near 
lore  environment.  Field  studies  emphasize  dynamics  of  erosion  and  deposition  as  well 
5  general  sedimentation  associated  with  the  modification  of  barrier  beaches  and  other 
nd  forms  of  the  New  Jersey  shoreline.  Also  offered  at  the  site  of  the  N.J.  Marine  Sci- 
Tces  Consortium.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 

erequisite:    1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor, 
semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs.  laboratory) 

114-0466     Field  Methods  in  Oceanography  and  Marine  Biology 

le  applications  and  techniques  of  marine  samplings;  the  nature  and  role  of  various 

eces  of  equipment.    Field  experience  at  the  N.J.  Marine  Sciences  Consortium  field 

ation. 

erequisite:  Senior  standing  in  science. 

semester  hour  (1  hr.  lecture  or  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

14-0467     Dynamic  Beach  Processes 

IB  processes  and  forces  involved  in  material  transport  within  the  beach  zone.   Also  of- 

red  at  the  site  of  the  N.J.  Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 

lerequisites:  1914-0437  Sedimentology  and  1914-0360  Oceanography  or  the  permission 
( the  instructor. 

;emester  hour  (1  hr.  lecture  or  2  hrs.  of  laboratory.) 

'14-0469     Independent  Study  in  the  Marine  Sciences 

Idividual  research  projects  selected  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor.    Open  only  to 
J  vanced  students  who  have  indicated  a  potential  for  original  thinking.   Also  offered  at 
h  site  of  the  N.J.  Marine  Sciences  Consortium.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 
isrequisite:   Courses  in  any  of  the  Marine  Sciences  and  permission  of  the  instructor 
'\  semester  hours 

114-0472     Structural  Geology 

f  cognition  and  interpretation  of  primary  and  tectonic  rock  structures;  laboratory  work 
(iphasizes  the  analysis  of  faults,  joints,  folds  and  foliation.    Required  field  trips. 
F2requisite:   1914-0112  Physical  Geology  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture.  2  hrs.  laboratory) 


4-0480     Field  Studies  in  Geoscience 

le  of  geologic,  meteorologic  and  oceanographic  instruments  in  field  investigations; 
I  erpretation  of  observations  and  writing  a  field  report.    Required  field  trips. 
F^requisite.  Geoscience  major  sequence. 
Semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  4  hrs,  laboratory) 

1  4-0484     Geology  Field  Trip 

^  ive-day  to  one-week  trip  through  areas  of  geologic  significance.   A  geoscience  major 

i:3xpected  to  participate  in  at  least  2  of  the  trips.    Field  trip  report  and  collection  re- 

c  red.  Expenses  shared  by  the  participants. 

F^requisite:  Geoscience  major  sequence  or  permission  of  the  department. 

1  smester  hour. 

14-0490     Seminar  in  Geoscience 

Eident  field,  laboratory  and  library  investigation  of  a  problem  in  the  area  of  his  interest 
|r jeoscience;  results  presented  in  oral  and  written  form.  Class  discussion  of  the  indi- 
te ual  papers  and  of  other  pertinent  topics  of  current  interest  in  Geoscience.  (Not  of- 
\pd  every  year.) 

•requisite:    Geoscience  major  sequence  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

smester  hours 
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1914-0495     Jndependent  Study  in  Geoscience 

An  opportunity  for  the  qualified  student  to  do  library  and/or  laboratory  investigation  ir 

a  field  of  science  of  his  choice  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member,  the  course  jj 

conducted  exclusively  by  scheduled  individual  conferences  and  reports.    (Offered  or 

demand.) 

Prerequisite:   Geoscience  major  sequence  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

2-4  semester  hours 

Science  Education  Courses 

0834-0401     Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools  f 

Educational  objectives  of  science  in  the  public  schools;  science  instruction  program-] 
for  secondary  schools;  instruction  and  enrichment  materials;  evaluation  in  sciencj 
classes;  special  methods  of  teaching  applicable  to  science  instruction. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

0834-0405     The  Construction  and  Use  of  Molecular  Models 

Composition,  shapes  and  relative  sizes  of  some  common  molecules.    Construction  c^ 

scale  models. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  chemistry. 

2  semester  hours 

0834-0409     Senior  High  School  Physical  Science  Demonstrations 

Demonstrations  and  experiments  designed  for  work  in  high  school  chemistry,  physic 
and  applied  physical  science  courses.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

2  semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture) 

0834-0410     Junior  High  School  Science  Demonstrations 

Demonstrations  and  experimental  instruction  appropriate  to  a  grades  seven,  eight  ar 
nine. 

4  semester  hours  (4  hrs.  lecture) 

Interdisciplinary  Science  Courses 

4902-0100     Concepts  in  Science 

For  non-science  majors;  modern  science,  understanding  its  methods  and  philosopf- 
the  understanding  of  their  nature  rather  than  mathematical  description  of  the  laws. 

3  semester  hours  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

4901-0101  and  0102     Man  and  Technology  I,  II 

Inter-disciplinary  view  of  the  ideas  and  techniques  of  technological  civilization.  The  c 
sign  of  machines,  the  impact  of  technology,  decision-making  and  computer  logic,  modi 
ing,  stability,  feedback,  and  control  techniques  for  the  man-made  world.   These  are  a 
plied  to  systems  in  medicine,  traffic,  pollution,  economics  and  ecology. 
3  semester  hours  each  (2  hrs.  lecture,  2  hrs.  laboratory) 

4902-01 03    Technology  for  the  Layman 

Simplified  description  of  man-made  devices;  common  technological  terms;  some  ec 
nomic  aspects  of  technological  decisions. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

4902-0104     History  of  Science 

The  historical  and  philosophical  development  of  science  traced  from  the  ancient  Eg; 

tians  to  the  present. 

3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 

4902-0106     Science  and  Society 

Non-mathematical  course;  some  of  the  principles  of  science;  their  relationship  to  sc 
ety  as  solutions  to  and  causes  of  problems.    Group  reports  may  be  required. 
3  semester  hours  (3  hrs.  lecture) 
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302-0120     Introduction  to  Photography 

laboratory  and  field  work,  lectures  and  demonstrations:  the  construction  of  cameras, 
ommon  films  and  papers,  fundamental  chemistry  and  photography,  development  and 
rinting.  A  student  needs  at  least  one  camera, 
semester  hours  (1  hour  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

)02-0180     Descriptive  Astronomy 

or  the  general  student.    The  tools  of  the  astronomer;  the  nature  of  the  solar  sysiem; 

otions  and  laws  relative  to  systems;  the  nature,  classification  and  magnitudes  of  stars: 
:id  cosmogony,  a  historical  view. 
J  semester  hours  (3  hours  lecture) 

|)02-0220     Photography 

laboratory  and  field  work,  lectures  and  demonstrations:  nature  of  light;  lenses  and  op- 
2a\  systems  of  cameras,  enlargers;  chemicals  and  principles  used  in  development  and 
•inting  of  films  and  papers,  and  special  techniques. 

I^erequisites:  An  introductory  course  in  Photography  or  permission  of  instructor, 
isemester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 

102-0422     Consumer  Science 

asic  scientific  principles  in  testing  and  evaluating  consumer  products.    Field  trips  to 
cal  coooeratino  industries  and  testing  agencies  to  evaluate  processes  and  products. 
pen  to  upper  classmen, 
semester  hours  (2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory) 
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.  School  of  Professional  Arts  and  Sciences 

Houston  G.  Elam,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Michael  A.  Puglisi,  M.B.A.,  Associate  Dean 

The  School  of  Professional  Arts  and  Sciences  is  responsible  for  instruction, 
search  and  administration  in  a  wide  variety  of  professional  programs  and  services  bo 
on-  and  off-campus. 

Programs  are  offered  in  Business  Administration.  Business  Education,  Distributive 
Education,  Health  Education,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education  and  Technology, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Professions.    They  lead  to  professional  careers  in 
industry,   governmental   agencies   and   services,  and   non-profit   institutions,   or  to  the' 
teaching  proficiency  and  certification  for  training  others  in  these  areas. 

Although  the  School  is  the  largest  unit  of  the  College,  it  maintains  personalized 
relationships  through  strong  student-faculty  involvement  in  department  organizations, 
and  through  a  School-v\/ide  Senate,  50  percent  of  whose  members  are  students  and  the 
remaining  50  percent  faculty. 

In  addition,  the  School  houses  the  Panzer  School  Council.  The  Council  coordinates 
curriculum  development  and  the  use  of  facilities  for  the  departments  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Health,  Athletics  and  Intramurals  and  Leisure  Activities. 

The  School  also  manages  the  Vocational-Technical  Teacher  Educational  Program, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program,  and  several  other  small  but  important  pro- 
grams not  located  in  traditional  departments.  The  office  of  the  Dean  administers  the 
faculty,  staff  and  facilities  of  the  New  Jersey  School  of  Conservation. 


General  Education  Requirements  for  the  School  of  Professional  Arts  and  Sciem 
Common  Core:  Identical  to  those  of  the  College  as  a  whole  regardless  of  the  degr 
program  pursued.  See  page  27. 

School-Planned  Code:  Identical  for  all  students  of  the  School  regardless  of  the  degi 
program  pursued: 

1.  3  semester  hours  from  each  of  the  following  Schools:   Fne  and  Performing  A^ 
Humanities,  Math-Science,  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 

2.  6  semester  hours  from  any  of  the  above  or  the  School  of  Professional  Arts 
Sciences,  excluding  the  student's  major  department. 

3.  Courses   should   emphasize   theory    rather  than   application.     Students   sh( 
obtain  permission  of  the  department  advisor  to  select  upper  division  courses. 

Department  of  Administrative  Sciences 

Professors:  Elam;  Volotta,  Chairman 

Associate  Professors:  Chen,  Evjen,  Greco,  Hoover,  Kaplan,  Turner 

Assistant  Professors:   Mirchin,  Buckwalter,  Di  Pietro,  Hatipoglu,  London,  Puglisi, 

Schwartz,  Simonson,  Waters,  Werner 
Instructors:    Sfouggatakis 

A  major  in  Business  Administration  is  offered  through  the  Department,  along  witi 
a  wide  variety  of  courses  and  services  to  students  in  other  departments  of  the  College 
Curricula  are  intended  to  provide: 

1.  the  managerial  and  technical  business  skills  essential  to  a  variety  of  job  op 
portunities. 

2.  analytical  skills  for  solving  business  and  related  problems. 
3  decision-making  skills  necessary  to  a  strong  executive. 

4.  administrative  knowledge  required  in  many  professional  functions. 

5.  the  capacity  to  understand  and  adjust  to  current  and  future  business  conditiom 
systems  and  relationships. 
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6.  the  experience  and  confidence  necessary  for  success  in  the  competitive  business 

environment. 
Students  expecting  to  major  within  the  Department,  should  schedule  mathematics, 
Genomics  and  other  general  education  courses  during  their  first  years,  in  preparation 
r  a  strong  concentration  in  professional  courses  in  the  latter  years  of  college. 

The  major  in  Business  Administration  offers  several  concentration  areas:  Profes- 
onal  and  Managerial  Accounting,  Organization  and  Management,  Marketing,  Quantita- 
\fe  Methods  and  General  Business.  Each  provides  a  broad  understanding  of  business 
nctions  and  procedures  through  a  common  core  of  courses  and  an  in-depth  concentra- 
n  curriculum. 

ccounting 

The  concentrations  in  Accounting  prepare  students  for  industrial,  governmental  or 
stitutional  positions.  Industrial  accountants  design  and  supervise  financial  and  man- 
jerial  accounting  systems  for  entire  firms,  including  preparation  and  analysis  of  ac- 

unting   reports.    Governmental  or  institutional   accountants   perform  similar  services 

various  levels  of  those  agencies  and  organizations. 

Certified  Public  Accountants  (CPAs)  render  independent  audits,  accounting,  tax 
id  managerial   advisory  services  to  various   clients,   primarily   in   the   private   sector. 

udents  wishing  to  sit  for  the  CPA  examination  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  need  24 
edits  in  accounting  including  coverage  of  cost  accounting,  tax  accounting  and  audit- 
g,  as  well  as  six  credits  in  finance  and/or  money  and  banking,  and  six  credits  in  busi- 
jss  law. 

anagement  and  Organizational  Behavior 

This  concentration  provides  professional  education  in  large  organization  theory 
d  behavior,  the  management  of  human  resources,  operations  and  production  and  in- 
rmation  systems.  It  also  supplies  a  good  background  in  systems  design  and  analysis 
well  as  in  decision-making  in  an  environment  of  risk  and  uncertainty. 

larketing 

The  Marketing  concentration  provides  knowledge  of  corporate  marketing  policies 
id  procedures,  persuasion  and  other  communications,  product  development  and  dis- 
ay,  sales  organization  and  management,  retailing  and  distribution  systems  and  con- 
mer  and  marketing  research.  It  is  appropriate  for  students  wishing  to  enter  into  the 
les,  advertising,  product  management,  retailing,  public  relations  and  consumer  re- 
larch  areas  of  the  economy. 

uantitative  Analysis 

This  area  provides  training  in  quantitative  analytical  methods  for  solving  opera- 
)nal  and  research  problems  in  industry.  These  methods,  together  with  increasingly 
hportant  computer  applications,  are  handled  in  depth,  to  permit  a  student  to  become 
>mfortable  in  the  handling  of  statistics,  computer  science,  operations  research  and 
milar  quantitative  subjects. 

meral  Business 

The  student  who  does  not  select  a  specified  concentration,  but  desires  breadth  in 
eparation  for  a  business  career,  augments  the  required  business  core  with  a  selection 
twelve  credits  from  the  professional  concentrations. 

Business  Administration  Major 

rl                  General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 164 
Requirements                                                                                                         semester  hours 
0506-0201      Financial  Accounting    3 
0506-0202     Mangerial   Accounting    3 
0506-0231     The  Management  Process    3 
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05D6-0241     The  Marketing  Process   3 

0506-0261     Legal  Environment  of  Business  I  3 

0506-0271     Business  Statistics   I    3 

0506-0272     Business  Statistics  II   3 

0506-0315     Organizational    Behavior    3 

0506-0321     Fundamentals  of  Finance   3 

0506-0439     Business  Policy   3 

0506-0463     Admin.  Research  &,  Analysis 3 

0506-0273      Information   Processing    3 

The  following  collateral  courses  may  be  applied  to  General  Education  requirement 
1701-0111;  0112,  2204-0101,  0102. 
™*  II.  Concentrations  and  electives  as  below 

(Concentration  in  Accounting) 

Managerial  Accounting 

0506-0301     Intermediate  Accounting  I 3 

0506-0302     Intermediate  Accounting  II  3 

0506-0303     Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 3 

0506-0307     Cost  Accounting  and  Control  I 3 

Two  of  the  following  electives: 

0506-0308     Cost  Accounting  and  Control  II   3 

0506-0371     Management  Information  Systems  3 

0506-0401     Advanced  Accounting    3 

0506-0403     Tax  Accounting    3 

0506-0405     Profit  Planning  and  Control   3 

0506-0407     Accounting  Systems  and  Data  Processing   3 

Professional  Accounting 

0506-0301      Intermediate  Accounting  I    3 

0506-0302     Intermediate  Accounting  II  3 

0506-0303     Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 3 

0506-0307     Cost  Accounting   and  Control  I    3 

0506-0403     Tax  Accounting    3 

One  of  the  following  electives: 

0506-0308     Cost  Accounting  and  Control  II   3 

0506-0371     Management  Information  systems   3 

0506-0401     Advanced  Accounting    3 

0506-0404     Current  Tax  Problems   3 

(Concentration  in  Management  and  Organizational  Behavior) 

0506-0316     Human  Resource  Management   3 

0506-0363     Business  and  Society 3 

Two  of  the  following  electives: 

0506-0332     Minorities  in  Business   3 

0506-0335     Small  Business  Management  3 

0506-0371     Management  Information  Systems   3 

0506-0372     Management   Science    3 

0506-0433     Entrepreneurship    and    Innovation    3 

0506-0434     Comparative   Management  Systems    3 

(Concentration  in  Marketing) 

0506-0343     Promotion  and  Persuasion   3 

0506-0442     Marketing  Research   3 

0506-0446     Marketing   Strategies    3 

One  of  the  following  electives: 

0506-0343     Promotion  and  Pessuasion 3 

0506-0344     Advertising    Media    3 
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0506-0386     Integrated   Logistics  Systems    3 

0506-0441      Consumer  Motivation   3 

0506-0444     Sales  Management   3 

(Concentration  in  Quantitative  Methods) 

Select  any  four  (4)  of  the  following: 

0506-0274     Basic  Computer  Programming  3 

0506-0371      Management  Information  Systems   3 

0506-0372     Management  Science  3 

^"f  0506-0374     Computer  Management   3 

0506-0375     Operations  Analysis    3 

0506-0474     Business  Forecasting   3 

0506-0475     Quantitative   Decision-Making  for  Business    3 

il.  Departmental    Electives    15-6 

V.  Free  or  Collateral  Electives 31 

(Concentration  in  General  Business) 

Select  any  four  (4)  courses  from  at  least  three  (3)  areas  of  concentration. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

)506-0201     Financial  Accounting 

vlastery  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  accounting;  journalizing,  posting,  taking  a  trial 
balance,  preparing  financial  statements,  and  closing  books;  special  journals  and  con- 
rolling  accounts. 
]  semester  hours 

1506-0202     Managerial  Accounting 

3uilds  on  Financial  Accounting.    Corporation  accounting,  bonds  payable,  investments, 
nanufacturing  costs,  fund  flow  analysis  and  profit-volume  relationships. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0201. 
}  semester  hours 

1506-0231     The  Management  Process 

The  field  of  management  theory  and   practice;  classic   principles   and  the   behavioral 
ispects  of  organization  life,  especially  motivation  and  interpersonal  relationships:  quan- 
itative  tools  as  decision  aids,  especially  in  production  and  operations. 
I  semester  hours 

1506-0241 -The  Marketing  Process 

The   role   of   marketing;   significance   of   marketing    decisions   to   overall    performance, 
behavioral  aspects  of  marketing,  the  impact  of  consumer  behavior  in  purchase  decisions, 
;pecial  problems  of  industrial  marketing,  the  consumer  movement  and  formal  and  in- 
ormal  societal  constraints  on  marketing  practices. 
I  semester  hours 

1506-0261     Legal  Environment  of  Business  I 

\  governed  society  and  the  social  forces  within  such  a  society;  contracts  and  agency; 
he  Uniform  Commercial  Code  as  the  basis  for  strategy  interpretation.  Case  materials. 
!  semester  hours 

1506-0266     Legal  Environment  of  Business  II 

Commercial  paper;  negotiable  instruments;  Uniform  Commercial  Code  as  the  source 
or  statutory  investigation;  case  materials. 
Prerequisite;  0506-0261. 
!  semester  hours 

1506-0271     Business  Statistics  I 

viodern  statistical  methods  and  decision-making  in  the  face  of  uncertainty.    Probability 
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theory,  Bayesian  analysis,  discrete  and  continuous  distribution,  sampling,  hypothesis' 
testing  and  statistical  quality  control. 

Prerequisite:  1701-0112  (or  taken  concurrently).  Not  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted 2204-0203  or  1701-0210,  0211,  0212  or  0443. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0272     Business  Statistics  II 

Continuation  of  Business  Statistics  I.   Nonparametric  methods,  analysis  of  variance,  cor- 
relation and  regression,  time-series  analysis,  index  numbers  and  Bayesian  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0721  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0273     Information  Processing 

Electronic  computers  in  business  information  processing.    History  of  information  pro- 
cessing,  needs   of   high-speed   equipment,    numbering    systems,    input/output   devices, 
stored  program  concept,  introduction  to  computer  programming,  and  file  manipulation 
technique.  (1972-73  alternative  -  1701-0260). 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0274     Basic  Computer  Programming 

Computer  languages  such  as  COBOL  and  FORTRAN;  their  use  in  developing  business 
applications  system  and  in  scientific  computations  in  business  research. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0273  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0301     Intermediate  Accounting  I 

The  preparation  of  advanced   accounting  statements,  valuation   of  current  and  fixed 
assets,  intangible  assets,  current  liabilities  and  investments. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0202. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0302     Intermediate  Accounting  II 

A  continuation  of  principles  underlying  financial  statements,  long-term  liabilities,  present' 
value  analysis,  corporate  capital,  funds  flow  and  special  purpose  funds. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0301. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0303     Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 

The  conduct  of  audits  of  various  types;  the  balance  sheet  audit;  audit  working  papers; 
correction  of  books  and  preparation  of  audit  reports. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0302. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0307     Cost  Accounting  and  Control  I 

The  determination  of  product  costs  and  elements  of  cost  control  applied  to  basic  job 
order,  process  and  standard  cost  systems.  The  nature  of  manufacturing  costs  and  the 
use  of  accounting  data  in  decision-making. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0202. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0308     Cost  Accounting  and  Control  II 

Estimating  cost,  budgets  and  cost,  standard  cost,  analysis  and  control  of  costs,  break- 
even analysis  and  differential  cost  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0307. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0315     Organizational  Behavior 

Major  approaches  to  the  study  of  organizations.    Organizational  systems  and  structure, 
systems  of  communication,  power  and  influence,  organizational  conflict,  coordination 
and  control,  leadership,  motivation,  interpersonal  dynamics  and  change  and  renewal. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0231  and  3  semester  hours  of  anthropology,  psychology  or  sociology. 
3  semester  hours 
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35-0316     Human  Resource  Management 

)tivating  managerial  and  non-managerial  employees;  effective  use  of  human  resources 
the  organization.   The  personnel  function,  techniques  of  job  analysis,  description  and 
aluation,    and    overall    organizational    development    particularly    with    minority    group 
jmbers  and  female  employees. 
3requisite:  0506-0231. 
emester  hours 

)6-0321     Fundamentals  of  Finance 

e  statement  of  sources  and  uses  of  funds;  determining  specific  assets  to  acquire,  and 
ancing  them.    Financial   institutions,  debt  and  equity   instruments  of  finance,  short- 
d  long-term  financing,  insuring  against  risk  and  uncertainty,  optimum  capital  structure, 
ection  of  alternative  investments,  and  dividend  and  interest  policies, 
^requisite:  0506-0202. 
emester  hours 

16-0326     Investment  Principles 

estment  instruments,  securities  markets  and  their  risk-return  characteristics;  princi- 
s  and  techniques  of  investment  analysis  and  portfolio  selection   and  management; 
investment  aspects  of  life  insurance  and  real  estate  mortgages, 
srequisite:  0506-0321. 
3mester  hours 

6-0332     Minorities  in  Business 

thods,  techniques  and  problems  minority  group  members  may  encounter  in  business. 

N  or  existing  personnel  in  managerial  and  non-managerial  positions  in  established 

is;  minority  group  members  as  entrepreneurs;  relationships  v^/ith  other  members  of 

Drganization. 

requisite:  0506-0231  or  0506-0241. 

jmester  hours 

6-0335     Small  Business  Management 

5  problems  and  opportunities  of  starting  and   operating   a  small   business.    Capital 
umulation,  adapting  technologies  to  specialized  needs,  assessing  local  market  op- 
tunities,  governmental  aids,  establishing  working  relationships  with  large  organiza- 
13  and  problems  of  growth, 
requisite:  0506-0231,  0241  or  0321. 
jmester  hours 

6-0343     Promotion  and  Persuasion 

motion   and   persuasion   as  they   relate   to  the   major   communications   activities   of 
keting,  personal  selling  and  advertising.    Communication  theory,  opinion  formation, 
tude  change  and  measurement,  and  influence  forces.   (Not  open  to  students  who  have 
ipleted  9506-0208  or  0506-0406  or  0452.) 
requisite:  0506-0241. 
mester  hours 

IC3-0344     Advertising  Media 

V  opportunity  to  study  advertising  media  such  as  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  tele- 
'iDn  and  direct  mail,  and  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  campaigns, 
'requisite:  0506-0343. 
I :  mester  hours 

iS)-0362     Business  Economics 

*4  agerial  decision-making:  the  economic  meaning  and  interpretation  of  demand  and 
y,  production,  competition,  cost,  price  and  capital  investment.  Some  mathematical 
ods,  case  problems,  model-building  devices  to  develop  forecasting  and  decision- 

n  ing  skills. 

'r  equisite:  2204-0101  or  0102,  0506-0231  or  0321. 

{ :  mester  hours 
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0506-0363     Business  and  Society 

Business  as  an  institution  in  our  pluralistic  society;  its  relationship  with  other  societ 
elements  such  as  government,  academia,  labor  and  the  consumer.  American  busine: 
past,  present  and  future;  strengths,  weaknesses  and  overall  contribution  to  sociei 
ecology,  minority  groups  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  economic  growth. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0371     Management  Information  Systems 

Total  information  systems  from  the  perspective  of  organizations.  Information  from  tl 
management  point  of  view;  its  needs,  cost  and  value.  Definition  and  analysis  in  tl; 
solution  of  systems  problems.  The  computer  as  a  tool  of  processing  accounting,  marke' 
ing  and  financial  information  for  decision-making  and  policy-setting. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0^02,  0231,  0272  (or  taken  concurrently),  0273  (or  equivalent.) 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0372     Management  Science 

The  student  integrates  his   knowledge  of  quantitative  techniques   and   organization 
behavior  in  formulating  complex  management  problems;  quantitative  techniques  applii 
to  problem-solving  and  decision-making. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0202,  0231,  0272,  0273. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0374     Computer  Management 

Optimum  selection  of  computer  hardware,  software  and  operating  systems  among  va| 
ous  alternatives,  from  a  cost  effectiveness  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  Same  prerequisites  as  0506-0371. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0375     Operations  Analysis 

Mathematical  and  statistical  methods  in  the  analysis  of  specific  business  systems  a; 

industrial  production  activities;  inventory  control,  production  planning  and  schedulir 

and  capital  management.   Computers  used  to  solve  problems  involving  complex  calc 

lations. 

Prerequisite:  0506-0372. 

3  semester  hours 

0506-0386     Integrated  Logistics  Systems 

The  logistics  sub-system  in  the  economy  and  the  firm,  definitive  methods  of  attacki 
logistics  problems.  Relationships  among  logistics  components  (transportation,  materi; 
handling,  warehousing,  packaging,  inventory  holding  and  location  theory),  and  t 
inter-face  of  logistics  activities  and  other  functional  areas  of  business. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0231,  0506-0241. 
3  semester  hours 


0506-0392     Business  Internship 

Full-time  on-the-job  experience  in  a  business  organization  under  college  supervisl< 
During  this  experience,  the  student  investigates  and  discusses  in  a  seminar  such  topi, 
as  job  analysis,  description,  study  guides,  training  techniques  and  problems. 
Prerequisite:  By  permission  of  department  chairman. 
1-3  semester  hours 

0506-0401     Advanced  Accounting 

Accounting   problems   peculiar  to  consolidated  financial   statements,   partnership  i 
counts  and  special  sales  procedures. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0302. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0402     Contemporary  Accounting  Problems 

Areas  of  current  accounting  interest  which  include  governmental  and  institutional  t. 
counting,  fiduciaries,  actuarial  science,  foreign  operations,  and  estates  and  trusts. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0401. 
3  semester  hours 


I 


I 
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)506-0403     Tax  Accounting 

\  comprehensive  picture  of  the  federal  tax  structure;  the  determination  of  net  income, 
I  credits,  exemptions  and  rates  for  various  taxpayers. 
^Prerequisite:  0506-0202. 
J  semester  hours 

1506-0404     Current  Tax  Problems 

iXdvanced  phases  of  income  taxation  with  particular  attention  to  corporations,  partner- 
ships and  estates, 
ii , Prerequisite:  0506-0403. 
I  semester  hours 

1506-0405     Profit  Planning  and  Control 

budgetary  organization,  various  types  of  budgets  and  supplementary  schedules,  busi- 
less  forecasts  of  sales  and  production,  and  flexible  budgets. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0307. 
semester  hours 

1506-0407     Accounting  Systems  and  Data  Processing 

Analysis  of  accounting  systems  and  the  organization  of  accounting  information  for  use 
i/ith  manual  and  automated  methods. 

rerequisite:  0506-0202. 

semester  hours 

506-0409     CPA  Review 

dvanced  accounting  problems,  current  pronouncements  on  theory,  and  review  of 
uditing  theory  and  practice  in  preparation  for  the  CPA  examination.  (Cannot  be  used 
p  meet  the  24  semester  hours  of  accounting  required  to  sit  for  the  CPA  examination  in 
18  State  of  New  Jersey). 

rerequisite:  0506-0303. 

semester  hours 


\ 


506-0424     Capital  Management 

dentifying,  analyzing  and  solving  management  problems  in  finance,  interest,  theory  and 
pplication;  methods  of  financial  analysis;  management  of  working  capital;  financing 
lapital  expenditures;  mergers  and  acquisitions;  capital   reinvestment.    Cases  derived 
rem  business  situations  and  readings  in  current  literature, 
rerequisite:  0506-0321. 
semester  hours 


506-0433     Entrepreneurship  and  Innovation 

Ittitudes  and  perspectives  for  effecting  meaningful  and  profitable  change.   Concepts  of 
reativity,  optimum  use  of  resources,  and  the  impact  of  technological  change.    Antici- 
ating  needs  and  wants  of  all  groups  influenced  by  the  enterprise;  examples  of  success- 
bl  entrepreneurship;  role-playing  and  situational  exercises, 
rerequisite:  0506-0231. 
semester  hours 

506-0434     Comparative  Management  Systems 

lulti-national   corporations   expanding   into   areas   with    new  sociological   and   cultural 
onstraints.   Problems  of  management  in  the  public  sector  as  contrasted  with  the  private 
3ctor.    Management  in  newly-developed  economies  and  in  highly-industrialized  econ- 
mies;  public  corporations,  non-profit  organizations,  mixed  enterprise, 
rerequisite:  0506-0231,  0315. 
semester  hours 

506-0439     Business  Policy 

stablishing  and  implementing  corporate  goals.  The  firm  as  a  collection  of  internal  and 
xternal  objectives.  Information  from  functional  areas  analyzed  along  the  lines  of  de- 
artmental  activities.    Decision-making  under  conditions  of  risk  and  uncertainty;  plan- 
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ning  and  strategy  in  a  changing  environment;  reconciling  departmental  goals  and  com 
pany  objectives  through  the  systems  approach;  the  effects  of  corporate  decisions  or 
public  policy.   Case  studies  and  simulation  games. 

Prerequisite:   Open  only  to  seniors  who  have  completed  the  required  business  core. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0441     Consumer  Motivation 

Industrial  and  consumer  buying  behavior;  the  user  of  consumer  products.  Behaviora 
science  findings,  marketing  research  techniques  and  consumer  attitudes;  socio 
economic  and  demographic  variables. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0241. 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0442     Marketing  Research 

A  broad  management  perspective  on   market  research  methodology.    A  systems  apf 

proach;  collection  and  analysis  of  facts,  opinions,  forecasts,  etc.,  for  determining  mari 

keting  strategies.    Research  techniques   and   designs,  tabulation   analysis   and   repor:| 

presentation. 

Prerequisite:  0506-0241,  0506-0272  (or  taken  concurrently). 

3  semester  hours 

0506-0444     Sales  Management 

The  role  of  the  sales  manager  in  modern  marketing;  sales  organization,  operationj 
planning  and  analysis.  Selecting  and  training  salesmen;  ethical  problems  and  socis' 
responsibilities  of  a  sales  manager. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0241,  0343,  or  0441. 
3  semester  hours 


0506-0446     Marketing  Strategies 

Relationship  of  marketing  to  the  activity  of  the  firm  from  theoretical   and   practi 
perspectives.    The  variables  of  marketing  decision-making;  sophisticated  techniqu 
for  problem-solving.   Case  studies  help  to  develop  an  analytical  posture. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0241,  0442  (or  taken  concurrently). 
3  semester  hours 


i\ 


0506-0463     Administrative  Research  Methodology  and  Analysis 

Scientific  investigation;  data  sources,  research  methods,  statistical  techniques,  analysi 

and  interpretation  of  data.    Individual  and  team  investigation  and  reporting  on  currer 

problems. 

Prerequisite:  0506-0272  (or  taken  concurrently). 

3  semester  hours 

0506-0474     Business  Forecasting 

Mathematical  and  econometric  models  for  short-  and  long-range  business  forecastint 

Models  evaluated  for  accuracy;  the  computer  as  a  tool  in  developing  automated  fore 

casting  systems. 

Prerequisite:  0506-0272,  0273  (or  equivalent). 

3  semester  hours 

0506-0475     Quantitative  Decision-Making  for  Business 

Decision-making  under  conditions  of  certainty,  risk,  uncertainty,  conflict  and  compel' 
tion.  The  theoretical  basis  for  management  decisions  and  elements  of  the  process.  Th 
theory  of  games  and  simulation  applied  to  typical  managerial  problems. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0231,  0241  or  0272  (or  taken  concurrently). 
3  semester  hours 

0506-0491     Business  Problems 

The  problems  approach  to  business  ownership,  finances,  location  and  layouts,  purcha« 
ing,  personnel  and  managerial  controls.    Can  be  used  for  independent  study. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  department  chairman. 
1-3  semester  hours 
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Department  of  Business  and  Distributive  Education 

^rofessor:   Freeman,  Froehlich.  Haas.  Hecht,  Nanassy 

Xssociate  Professor:  Rossetti,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professor:   Stein 

Assistant  Professor  II:    McCauley,  Uzzolino 

nstructor:    Berkowitz 

The  objective  of  the  department  is  to  prepare  students  to  teach  general  business 
ubjects  in  secondary  schools  in  combination  with 

1.  bookkeeping  and  acounting, 

2.  secretarial  subjects  or 

3.  distributive  education   subjects  such   as   marketing,   merchandising,  selling   and 
advertising 

"jtudents  follow  a  professional  sequence,  qualifying  them  for  a  New  Jersey  Teaching 
^Certificate. 

All  work  in  Business  and  Distributive  Education  is  open  to  students  who  have  never 
tudied  business  subjects  before  entering  college.  Proficiency  examinations  can  be 
ken  for  secretarial  skill  subjects  that  have  been  mastered  in  another  educational 
istitution. 

Business  Education  majors  must  complete  a  minimum  of  400  hours  of  full-time 
slated  business  experience.  This  cooperative  work  experience  must  be  completed 
uring  a  summer  session  prior  to  the  senior  year. 

Distributive  Education  majors  must  complete  a  minimum  of  800  hours  of  full-time 
slated  distributive  occupational  experiences.  This  cooperative  work  experience  must 
e  completed  during  two  summer  sessions  prior  to  the  senior  year. 

Phi  Beta  Lambda  serves  all  Secretarial  or  Accounting  Education  majors,  and  the 
•istributive  Education  Club  of  America  (DECA)  all  Distributive  Education  majors:  stu- 
ents  are  required  to  join  and  participate  in  activities. 

The  department  also  has  two  honorary  fraternities.  Pi  Omega  Pi  and  Epsilon  Delta 
lipsilon.  Students  who  have  achieved  high  academic  standards  are  invited  to  become 
embers. 

Business  and  Distributive  Education  Majors 


Genera?  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 164 

I.  Professional  Sequence  (identical  for  all  three  majors) 

Education  Psychology   3 

Teacher,  School  and  Society 3 

Departmental   Methods    3 

Education  Elective    3 

Supervised  Student  Teaching   8 

I.  Collateral  courses  2001-0100  and  2204-0101,  0102  may  be  applied  to  general  educa- 
tion requirements 

I.  Specializations 

Accounting  and  General  Business  Education 

0506-0201      Financial   Accounting    3 

0506-0202     Management  Accounting  3 

0506-0241     The  Marketing  Process    3 

0506-0261     Legal  Environment  of  Business  I  3 

0506-0266     Legal  Environment  of  Business  II  3 

0506-0301      Intermediate  Accounting  I  3 

0506-0302     Intermediate  Accounting  II   3 

0506-0321     Corporate   Finance    3 
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0838-0101  Introduction  to  Business  3 

0838-0348  Practicum  in  Business  Education 3 

0838-0402  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Accounting 3 

0839-0406  Office  Management  and  Processes— Clerical 3 

0838-0409  Consumer  Economics 3 

0838-0434  Introduction  to  Data  Processing  3 

0838-0449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  3 

Free  Electives   21 

Secretarial  and  General  Business  Education 

0506-0201  Financial  Accounting    3 

0506-0202  Management  Accounting  3 

0506-0241  The  Marketing  Process   3 

0506-0261  Legal  Environment  in  Business  I  3 

0506-0266  Legal  Environment  in  Business  II  3. 

0506-0321  Corporate   Finance    3 

0838-0101  Introduction  to  Business  3 

0838-0102  Production  Typing  1 

0838-0205  Beginning  Stenography 3 

0838-0303  Advanced  Steno  and  Transcription 3 

0838-0348  Practicum  in  Business  Education 3  i 

0838-0403  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Stenography 1 

0838-0406  Office  Management  and  Processes-Clerical 3 

0838-0407  Office  Management  and  Processes— Secretarial 3 

0838-0409  Consumer  Economics 3 

0838-0434  Introduction  to  Data  Processing  3 

0838-0435  Punched  Card  Data  Processing  3 

0838-0449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience 2 

Free  Electives   15 


Distributive  and  General  Business  Education  * 

0506-0201  Financial  Accounting    3 

0506-0202  Management  Accounting  3 

0506-0261  Legal  Environment  in  Business  I  3 

0506-0343  Promotion  and  Persuasion   3 

0506-0321  Corporate   Finance    3 

0506-0241  The  Marketing  Process   3 

0838-0101  Introduction  to  Business   3 

0838-0401  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business 2 

0838-0208  Salesmanship    3|  | 

0838-0219  Merchandise  Information  2 

0840-0348  D.E.  Practicum  I  1 

0840-0349  D.E.  Practicum  II   1 

0840-041 1  Retail  Store  Math  and  Management 3fp 

0840-0422  Visual  Merchandise  3 

0840-0423  Buying  for  Distribution  2 

0840-0450  Supervised  Work  Experience  I  and  II  4 

0840-0452  Principles  of  Vocational  Education 2| 

0840-0455  Curriculum  Organization  and  Administration-D.E 3 

Free  Electives   15 


Business  Education  Courses 

0838-0101     Introduction  to  Business 

An  introduction  to  the  world  of  business:  the  functions  of  business,   bank  services, 
credit,  insurance,  forms  of  business  organization,  location  and  layout,  purchasing  and 
stock  control,  production  problems,  finance  and  personal  problems. 
3  semester  hours 
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1838-0103     Beginning  Typewriting 

"or  students  who  have  had  no  previous  typewriting  instruction.    Learning  to  touch  type- 
write; the  typewriter  as  a  communications  tool  in  the  preparation  of  basic  letters,  reports, 
:ables  and  other  applications. 
?  semester  hours 

1838-0104     Intermediate  Typewriting 

ncreasing  typewriting  speed  with  accuracy;  applying  typewriting  skill  in  the  production 
ypewriting  of  business-related  projects;  extending  typewriting  competency  to  qualify 
or  office  employment, 
rerequisite:  0830-0103. 
!  semester  hours 

1830-0203     Production  Typewriting 

Taken    in   conjunction   with    Methods   of   Teaching   Typewriting.    The   technicalities    of 
ypewriting  procedures;  vocational   competency  in   production  typewriting. 
Prerequisite:  0838-0104. 
semester  hour 

830-0205     Beginning  Stenography 

"he  theory  of  Gregg  Diamond  Jubilee  stenography.    Learning  to  read  shorthand  fluently 
md  to  take  dictation  on  familiar  material, 
{semester  hours 

1803-0206     Intermediate  Stenography  and  Transcription 

aregg   stenography  theory  reviewed;   unfamiliar  dictation   given   at   moderate   speeds; 
ocabulary  building;  transcription  techniques. 
semester  hours 

1838-0303     Advanced  Stenography  and  Transcription 

^he  transcription  of  shorthand  notes  into  typewritten  copy.  Sentence  structure,  correct 
irammar,  spelling  and  good  typewriting  techniques;  increasing  dictation  speed  for  new 
naterial  as  the  course  progresses. 

rerequisite:  0838-0206 

semester  hours 

1838-0409     Consumer  Economics 

he  role  of  the  consumer  in  the  economy  with  emphasis  on  forces  affecting  consumer 
lemand;  governmental  and  private  agencies  aiding  the  consumer;  intelligent  techniques 

r  buying  and  using  consumer  goods  and  services. 
1  semester  hours 

838-0348     Practicum  in  Business  Education 

unior  professional  experience  for  Business  Education  majors.  Observation  of  business 
education  subjects  being  taught  in  different  school  systems.  Role  of  business  sub- 
sets in  community  programs  and  governmental  agencies. 

rerequisite:  Acceptance  into  teacher  education  program  in  Secretarial  Studies  and 
aeneral  Business  or  Accounting  and  General  Business. 

semester  hours 

830-0390,  0830-0391     Business  Independent  Study  I  and  II 

iach  student,  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  sponsor,  conducts  an  in-depth  study  of  a 
lurrent  problem  in  the  business  education  field  and  presents  a  written   report  of  the 
indings.    Admission  by  application  submitted  to  the  department  chairman, 
semester  hours 

838-0401     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business 

'he  methodology  of  teaching  general  business  subjects,  including  general  business, 
•  usiness  law,  and  consumer  education.  Content,  lesson  planning,  visual  aids  and  evalua- 
lon  procedures. 

Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  general  business  courses, 
semester  hours 


[ 


176/ Business  Education 

0838-0402     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Accounting 

The  history  and  development  of  accounting  instruction  and  materials,  aims  and  objec- 
tives in  the  light  of  current  trends.    Textbook  selection,   lesson   planning,   classroom 
procedures,  tests  and  measurements,  audio-visual  and  other  teaching  aids.    A  test  of 
subject  matter  competency  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  of  Accounting. 

2  semester  hours 

0838-0403     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Stenography 

Complements  0838-0303  and  is  designed  to  prepare  secretarial  teachers  for  the  teach- 
ing  of  stenography  and  transcription.    Comprehensive   coverage   of  the   material   and 
methods  for  teaching  stenography. 
Prerequisite:  0838-0206. 
1  semester  hour 

0838-0404     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting 

Complements  0838-0204  and  deals  with  the  techniques  of  teaching  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced typewriting;  emphasis  on  the  psychology  of  skill  development. 
Prerequisite:  0838-0203. 

1  semester  hour 

0838-0406     Office  Management  and  Procedures-Clerical 

Exploring  current  office  equipment,  trends  and  techniques.  Hands-on  operation  of 
business  equipment,  including  calculators,  duplicators,  dictators/transcribers  and  spe- 
cial typewriters. 

3  semester  hours 

0838-0407     Office  Management  and  Procedures— Secretarial  ' 

For  prospective  teachers  of  Secretarial  Studies.    The  secretary's  role  in  the  modern 

office   environment.     Executing    long-range   projects,   working    in   team   situations   and 

experiencing   hands-on   operation   of  duplicating,   transcription,   dictation   and   special 

typewriters. 

Prerequisite:  0838-0406;  0830-0203;  0838-0206. 

3  semester  hours 

0838-0420     Field  Studies  in  Business 

Observation  of  many  facets  of  business  operations  in  representative  firms.  Evaluation 
of  organization,  procedures  and  equipment  of  each  company  visited. 

2  semester  hours. 

0838-0434     Introduction  to  Business  Data  Processing 

The   literature   and  vocabulary  of  business   data  processing   input  and   output  media; 
types  of  equipment,  installations,  job  analysis  and  systems  development.    From  basic 
manual  procedures  to  modern  computer  concepts. 
Prerequisite:  0506-0201. 

3  semester  hours 

0838-0435     Punch  Card  Data  Processing 

The  concepts  and  operational  techniques  of  punch   card  data  processing   machines 
including  control  panel  wiring.   The  key  punch,  verifier,  sorter,  interpreter,  reproducer, 
collator  and  accounting  machine. 
Prerequisite:  0838-0434. 
3  semester  hours 

0838-0449     Supervised  Business  Work  Experience 

An  opportunity  to  work  full-time  in  a  business  position  for  ten  weeks  of  the  summer  under 
college  supervision.   Weekly  seminar  to  discuss  problems  related  to  the  work  experi- 
ence program. 
2  semester  hours 
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0838-0480     Touch  Shorthand  in  Recording  Communication 

Keyboard    reaction    patterns    and    theory    concepts    of    the    touch    shorthand    machine; 
developing  basic  skills  and  a  knowledge  of  the  machine's  operation.   Methods  of  presen- 
:ation  and  organizing  and  evaluating  a  course  in  touch  shorthand. 
?  semester  hours 

Distributive  Education 

1840-0208     Salesmanship 

-undamentals  of  salesmanship.    Some  of  the  concepts  of  the  behavioral  sciences  and 
inance,  as  well  as  marketing.   The  functions  of  the  industrial  salesman;  the  role  of  the 
etail  salesman.  Student  sales  demonstrations  apply  the  theories  of  selling, 
semester  hours 

1840-0249     Merchandise  Information 

extile  and  non-textile  information;  background  and  selling  information  needed  in  retail- 
IQ.  Standards  for  determining  quality  of  products  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for 
hem.   Manufacturing  processes  of  various  products. 

semester  hours 


840-0384     Practicum  in  Distributive  Education  I 

unior  professional  experience  for  Distributive  Education  majors.  Observation  of  dis- 
ibutive  education  classes  and  DECA  activities.  Teaching  distributive  subjects  in 
ommunity  programs  and  governmental  agencies. 

rerequisite:   acceptance  in  teacher  education  program  in  Distributive  Education, 
semester  hour 

840-0349     Practicum  in  Distributive  Education  II 

tudents  select  an  educational  setting  from  their  observations  in  Practicum  I.    Concen- 
ation  in  the  setting  gives  insight  into  the  role  of  a  distributive  education  teacher,  the 
rogram  and  the  students.  Work  on  DECA  activities  at  the  collegiate  level, 
rerequisite:  acceptance  in  Teacher  Education  in  Distributive  Education, 
semester  hour 

340-0411     Retail  Store  Mathematics  and  Management 

roblems  involved  in  the  successful  operation  of  a  retail  organization,  preparation  of 
le  store  for  business,  movement  of  merchandise  from  resource  to  store,  preparation 
f  merchandise  for  sale,  movement  of  goods  to  the  selling  floor  and  to  the  customer, 
semester  hours 

MO-0422     Visual  Merchandising 

riniciples  and  elements  of  color,  line,  form,  texture  and  space  as  they  relate  to  displays, 
erchandising  and  advertising.    Display  space,  lighting  arrangements,  improvisation  of 
splay  equipment,  the  use  of  paper  mache  forms,  seasonal  displays,  equipment  and 
35ii|are  of  display  fixtures. 

rerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  (for  non-majors), 
semester  hours 

140-0423     Buying  for  Distribution 

'jnctions  of  the  merchandising  division;  the  buyer  and  merchandising  problems.    Also 
JStomer  demand  analysis,  comparison  shopping,  planning  the  buyer's  budget.    Buying 
shions,  staples  for  independent,  chain  and  resident  buying  offices,  and  foreign  buying, 
emester  hours 

40-0450,  0840-0451     Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  I  and  II 

ll-time  paid  work  experience  in  a  cooperating  department,  mass  merchandise  (dis- 
unt)  specialty  or  limited-price  variety  store.  Weekly  evening  seminar  on  store  activi- 
is  and  the  development  of  executive  abilities.  Trainees  submit  regular  progress  reports 

nii'  r  the  ten  to  twelve  week  program.    Taken   in  the  summer,  following  sophomore  and 

p8'||nior  years. 

erequisite:  0840-0208,  0506-0241.   Distributive  Education  majors  only, 
emester  hours  each 


178/ Health  Professions 

0840-0452     Principles  of  Vocational  Education 

Principles  and  practices.  All  phases  of  vocational  education:  business,  distributive 
agricultural,  home  economics  and  industrial. 

2  semester  hours 

0840-0454     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Distributive  Education  and  Coordination 

Federal  legislation  as  it  relates  to  the  program;  coordinator's  duties;  methods  of  teach- 
ing store  subjects;  lecture  and  demonstrations  in  teaching;  forms,  reports  and  manuals 
planning  the  lesson;  human  relations  for  store  personnel;  visual  aids;  textbook  evalua- 
tion; trade  journal  use;  and  the  DE  Club  as  a  teaching  device. 
Prere  quisites:  0840-0455,  0840-0452.  Two  years  of  co-curricular  activities  with  DECA. 

0840-0455     Curriculum,  Organization  and  administration  of  Distributive  Education 

Objectives  of  distributive  education;  organizing,  administering,  planning  and  supervising 
a  complete  cooperative  program.  Organization  of  vocational  education  on  the  federal 
state  and  local  levels;  developing  vocational  competencies  in  curriculum;  evaluation  o 
curriculum;  surveys  of  community  and  student  needs;  physical  equipment  require- 
ments; advisory  committees;  and  the  use  of  public  relations  and  extension  programs. 

3  semester  hours 

Department  of  Health  Professions 

Professor:    Redd 

Associate  Professor:  Hoitsma,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professors:  Davidson,  Oleru,  Paskert,  Sahraie,  Shahrokh 

Instructor:   Blanche 

This  recently-formed  department,  a  member  of  the  Panzer  School  Council,  offers  aril 


undergraduate  curriculum  in  health  education  leading  to  kindergarten-through-twelvt 
certification.  Majors  follow  one  of  two  options:  1)  preparation  for  teaching  health  edu 
cation  in  schools,  through  a  professional  sequence  of  education  offerings,  2)  preparatior 
for  community  health  positions  through  a  selection  of  specialization  courses.  The  pro 
gram  is  broadly  based  to  prepare  students  for  emerging  opportunities;  the  curriculun 
is  carefully  determined  to  relate  to  our  major  contemporary  health  problems.  Courses  it 
the  specialization  area  are  complemented  by  broad  general  education  requirements,  h 
addition,  field  experiences  include  observation  of  and,  to  some  extent,  participation  ii 
selected  aspects  of  school  and  community  health  programs. 
The  objectives  of  the  department  are 

1.  to  provide  students  with  a  broad  selection  of  educational  opportunities  in  th( 
field  of  health. 

2.  to  prepare  major  students  for  services  as  health  educators  in  schools  and  com 
munities. 

3.  to  provide  programs  for  students  planning  to  enter  graduate  studies  in  selecte( 
areas  of  the  health  professions. 

4.  to  develop  additional  programs  in  selected  health  occupations  and  professions 

i 
Health  Education  Major  | 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 1 64 

Professional  Sequence  semester  hour' 

2001-0101  Human  Growth  and  Development 3 

2001-0200  Educational    Psychology    3 

0829-0400  Teacher,  School  and  Society 3 

0842-0431  Individual  and  Group  Dynamics 3 

0837-0401  The  Teaching  of  Health  3 

0829-041 1  Supervised  Student  Teaching   8 
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I.  Specialization  Courses:   43-44  semester  hours  from: 

0837-0101  Health  for  Personal  Living 3 

0835-0150  First  Aid   2 

0836-0207  Introduction  to  Safety   2 

0837-0300  Current  Problems  in  Health   3 

0837-0305  Communicable  Diseases   3 

0837-0310  Chronic  and  Degenerative  Diseases   3 

0837-0315  Community  Health 3 

0837-0404  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Health  Education 3 

0837-041 1  The  School  Health  Program   2 

0837-0413  The  Drug  Abuse  Problem  or 

0837-0301  Addictions  and  Dependencies   3  or  2 

0829-0440  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Sex  Education 3 

0401-0250  Applied  Microbiology 3 

1301-0182  Nutrition     3 

2001-0225  Psychology  of  Adjustment 3 

2001-0320  Psychology  of  the  Handicapped 3 

I.  Recommended  Courses:  24-25  semester  hours  from: 

0837-0350     Field  Study  in  Health   2-6 

0829-0410     Field  Experience  in  Education 1 

f.  Free  electives   1 7-22 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

137-0100     Healthful  Living 

le  achievement  and  maintenance  of  optimum  personal  health.  Mental  health,  nutrition 
id  weight  control,  drug  use  and  abuse,  communicable  diseases,  chronic  and  degenera- 
te diseases,  sexual  adjustment,  consumer  health  and  environmental  health, 
semester  hours 

137-0101     Health  for  Personal  Living 

ature  and  causes  of  human  health  problems;  preventive  measures  the  individual  can 
nploy.  Mental  health,  nutrition  and  weight  control,  physical  fitness,  communicable 
seases,  chronic  and  degenerative  diseases,  drug  use  and  abuse,  marriage  and  family 
"e,  and  consumer  health, 
semester  hours 

337-0300     Current  Problems  in  Health 

eminar-type  course  providing  intensive  study  of  selected  contemporary  health  prob- 
ms.    Identification  and  interpretation  of  current  health  issues,  from  the  standpoint  of 
jcent  scientific  and  societal  developments, 
semester  hours 

337-0301     Addictions  and  Dependencies 

ature  and  causes  of  drug  dependencies,  including  study  of  substances  capable  of 
^educing  dependency.    Preventive  measures  and  various  approaches  to  treatment  and 
)habilitation  of  drug-dependent  persons. 
semester  hours 

J37-0401     The  Teaching  of  Health 

Dr  students  planning  to  teach  health  education;  the  development  and  organization  of 

ajor  health  topics;  current  teaching  methods  and  techniques,  and  their  relation  to  the 

Dntemporary  school  health  instruction  program. 

rerequisites:    A  minimum   of  six  additional  semester  hours  in   health  consent  is  ad- 

sable. 

semester  hours 


I 


180/  Home  Economics 

0837-0404     tests  and  Measurements  in  Health  Education 

Tests  and  measurements  in   health  and  health  education;  statistical   procedures  andl 
analysis  of  existing  evaluation  instruments.    Measurements  in  cognitive,  affective  andj 
psychomotor  domains. 
3  semester  hours 

0837-0411     The  School  Health  Program 

The  total  school  health  program;  school  health  services;  a  healthful  school  environment 
and  the  comprehensive  school  health  education  program. 

2  semester  hours 

0837-0413     The  Drug  Abuse  Problem 

The  physical,  psychological,  pharmacological,  societal,  legal  and  educational  aspect? 
of  drug  abuse.  Rehabilitative  and  preventive  measures  against  a  background  of  con^ 
stantly-changing  conditions. 

3  semester  hours  | 

0836-0207     Introduction  to  Safety 

Broad  treatment  of  major  safety  areas,  including  transportation,  public  safety,  industria 
and  home  safety;  accident  causation  and  preventive  measures  currently  employed 
agencies  and  organizations  involved  in  all  facets  of  the  safety  movement. 

2  semester  hours 

0836-0408     Driver  Education 

Basic  course  in  driver  education,  including  a  comprehensive  classroom  phase  anc 
behind-the-v\/heel  instruction  designed  specifically  for  the  intended  teacher. 

3  semester  hours 

0836-0409     Advanced  Driver  Education 

Advanced  course  in  driver  education  for  teachers,  supervisors  and  administrators  a 
driver  education  and  traffic  safety  programs.  Students  must  have  certification  in  driven 
education  in  New  Jersey. 
Prerequisite:  0836-0408. 
3  semester  hours 


Department  of  Home  Economics 

Professors:  Hall,  Chairman;  Ruslink 
Associate  Professors:   Guthrie,  Rappaport 
Assistant  Professors:   Flint,  Hudson,  Keeley,  Sandford,  Taneja 
Instructors:    Alcaro,    Bernstein,    Brause,    Brown,   Knauf,    Larson,    Norris,   Olsor 
Reilly,  Yang,  Mukherjee,  Silver 

Undergraduate  courses  in  home  economics  are  designed  for  students  interested  ir 

1.  entry-level   positions  in   an   existing   or  newly-emerging   home   economics   pre 
fession; 

2.  a  liberal  arts  education  preparatory  to  future  specialization  and/or  home  an 
community  living; 

3.  transferring  from  other  institutions  and/or  departments  and  majoring  in  horn 
economics; 

4.  home  economics  courses  to  enrich  his  academic  background  and  perhaps  t 
fulfill  general  education  requirements; 

5.  background  for  advanced  work  in  some  area  of  the  discipline. 

The  Home  Economics  Department  believes  that  off-campus  studies  and  work  e> 
perience  in  agencies  and  organizations  are  a  vital  supplement  to  on-campus  studie; 
Opportunities  for  off-campus  experiences  are  available  through  required  and  electiv 
courses;  all  home  economics  students  are  encouraged  to  choose  one. 

The  department  cooperates  with  the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute  in  Detroit,  Michigat 
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Selected  home  economics  majors  spend  their  junior  year  at  the  Institute,  receiving 
transfer  credit  for  intensive  study  and  experience  in  family  relations  and  child  develop- 
ment.   Application  forms  are  available  in  the  Home  Economics  department. 

Programs  of  study  can  be  planned  within  three  curricula  which  lead  to  a  variety  of 
professional  goals.    Students  should  consult  with  a  departmental  advisor. 

Home  Economics  Major 

(Concentration  in  Family  and  Child  Studies) 

This  curriculum  is  designed  for  male  and  female  students  wishing  to  work:  with  young 
hildren  in  nursery  schools,  public  day  care  centers  or  community  family  centers;  as 
\ome  Visitors  working  with  infants  or  supervising  hospital  playrooms;  as  specialists  in 
hild  welfare  connected  with  community  agencies.  By  careful  selection  of  electives, 
tudents  may  fulfill  New  Jersey  State  certification  requirements  for  Nursery  School  and 
<indergarten  teaching. 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 164 

I.   Major  Core   Requirements  semester  hours 

1301-0100     Home  Economics  as  a  Profession 3 

1301-0140     The  Family:  An  Interdisciplinary  Approach 3 

1301-0270     The  Family:  Contemporary  Needs  and  Issues  I   3 

1301-0271     The  Family:  Contemporary  Needs  and  Issues  II   3 

1301-0400     Senior   Seminar    2 

I.  Program  Requirements 

1301-0122  Clothing  and  Culture  or 

1301-0221  Fabrics  for  the  Consumer  3 

1301-0214  Child  Development  I  3 

1301-0314  Child  Development  II   3 

1301-0141  Interpersonal  Relations   3 

1301-0231  Family  Economics  or 

1301-0331  Money  Management  or 

1301-0435  Consumer  Action  3 

1301-0182  Nutrition    , 3 

1301-0255  Meal  Management  or 

1301-0153  Food  and   Man   3 

1301-0445  The  Inner  City  Family 3 

1301-0315  Field  Experiences  in  Family  and  Child  Services 3 

1301-0342  Family  Sociology  3 

1301-0448  Introduction  to  Family  Counseling 3 

1301-0304  Introduction  to  Research 

II.  -Electives 

(Concentration  in  Foods  and  Nutrition) 

This  curriculum  is  planed  for  male  and  female  students  interested  in  positions  as 
ome  economists  in  test  kitchens  or  as  directors  of  food  services  in  college  residence 
lalls,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  school  food  service  programs,  cafeterias  or  commercial 
ood  services.  It  meets  the  needs  of  students  who  want  to  work  as  hospital  dietitians, 
iommunity  nutritionists  or  nutrition  consultants  with  health  and/or  welfare  organizations 
nd  agencies.  By  careful  selection  of  electives,  students  can  meet  the  academic  re- 
luirements  of  the  American   Dietetic  Association  for  admission   to  approved   dietetic 


iternships. 

I.  Requirements 

1301-0150     Principles  of  Food  Preparation   3 

1301-0182     Nutrition   3 
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1301-0255  Meal    Management    3 

1301-0153  Food  and  Man   3 

1301-0445  The  Inner  City  Family 3 

1301-0107  General  Chemistry  I   3 

1301-0108  General  Chemistry  II   4 

II.  Electives  in  Foods  and  Nutrition   26 

III.  Free    Electives    26 

(Concentration  in  Home  Economics  Education) 

This  curriculum  prepares  students  for  positions  in  teaching,  adult  programs,  homt' 
economics  in  business  or  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  It  fulfills  New  Jersey  state 
certification  requiremofits  for  teaching  home  economics  K-12.  Students  who  follow  it 
and  elect  1301-0317  and  1301-0318  receive  dual  certification  for  home  economics  an( 
nursery  school  teaching. 

I.  Professional  Sequence 

II.  Major  Requirements 

1301-0120  Clothing  Construction    3 

1301-0122  Clothing  and  Culture 3 

1301-0160  Equipment  in  the  Home   3 

1301-0298  Textiles  3 

1301-0150  Principles  of  Food  Preparation  3 

1301-0214  Child  Development  I  3 

1301-0141.  Interpersonal  Relations   3 

1301-0260  Housing    3 

1301-0182  Nutrition     3 

1301-0255  Meal    Management    3 

1301-0435  Consumer  Action  3 

1301-0201  Introduction  to  Home  Economics  Education 3 

1301-0304  Introduction  to  Research 

III.  Electives  in  Home  Economics  Education 3 

IV.  Free  Electives 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Careful  planning  enables  a  student  to  transfer  to  the  Departmentof  Home  Economic.' 
at  Montclair  State  College  without  loss  of  credit.  Potential  transfer  students  shoulc 
examine  carefully  the  list  of  required  courses  in  the  selected  major.  Any  student  wh( 
plans  to  transfer  for  the  junior  year  should  write  for  suggestions  or  preferably  call  thi 
Home  Economics  Department  for  a  conference  before  the  start  of  the  sophomore  yeai 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1301-0100     Home  Economics  as  a  Profession 

Orientation  to  the  philosophy  of  the  profession.  Field  experiences  with  home  econ 
omists  in  a  variety  of  settings,  for  exposure  to  the  breadth  of  professional  opportunities 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0120     Clothing  Construction 

Applying    fundamentals    of    clothing    construction    while    using    commercial    patterns 

Achieving   well-fitted   garments;   organization   and    management   of   work   procedures 

equipment. 

3  semester  hours  i\^ 
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1301-0122     Clothing  and  Culture 

Clothing  selection  in  terms  of  cultural,  social,  psychological  and  economic  influences; 
clothing  choices  related  to  individual  needs;  color,  design,  fabric  and  accessories. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0140     The  Family— An  Interdisciplinary  Approach 

Basic  insights  and  concepts  from  the  social  sciences  used  to  study  the  history  and  struc- 
ture of  the  family;  its  place  as  a  basic  but  changing  institution  in  modern  America. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0141     Interpersonal  Relations 

Relevant  and  up-to-date  information  about  significant  human  relationships  throughout 
the  life  cycle.   Traditional  and  contemporary  forms  of  dating,  courtship,  sexual  behavior 
and  marriage. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0150     Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

-Qod  selection,  purchasing  and  preparation;  principles  involved  in  preparation  of  stan- 
dard products. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0153     Food  and  Man 

A/orld  food  patterns;  diverse  ways  in  which  man  provides  for  and  attaches  meaning  to 
TJs  food;  nutritional  problems  in  the  United  States  and  the  world;  nutritional  significance 
Df  a  changing  food  supply. 
]  semester  hours 

1301-0160     Equipment  in  the  Home 

Principles  and  resources  involved  in  the  selection,  use  and  care  of  equipment  in  the 
lome. 

1301-0182     Nutrition 

The  nutrients  in  food,  their  functions  in  the  human  body,  and  diet  requirements  for  people 
n  various  age  groups. 
I  semester  hours 

1301-0201     Introduction  to  Home  Economics  Education 

Curriculum  design  and  methodology  in  all  areas  of  Home  Economics  education.    Field 

3xperience;  visits  to  K-12,  Extension,  Vocational  and  Cooperative  programs  followed  by 

inalysis. 

]  semester  hours 

1301-0214     Child  Development  I 

The  preschool  child  (2-5  years):  the  major  challenges  confronting  him  as  he  masters  the 

ask  of  socialization.   Supervised  observation  and  participation  with  groups  of  preschool 

children. 

Prerequisite:  2001-0201. 

I  semester  hours 

1301-0216     Techniques  for  the  Study  of  Child  Personality 

Skills  and  tools  to  help  the  teacher  become  more  aware  of  the  needs,  motivations,  com- 
petencies and  values  o^  young  children.   Opportunities  to  observe  and  record  children's 
ictivities. 
I  semester  hours 

301-0220     The  Textile  and  Clothing  Industry 

'actors  which  spur  progress,  affect  supply  and  demand,  and  ultimately  the  consumer, 
"he  history,  economic  structure  and  patterns  of  production,  distribution  and  marketing 
)f  textile  and  clothing  industries. 
i  semester  hours 


\ 
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1301  -0221     Fabrics  for  the  Consumer 

Consumer  needs  and  interests  in  the  textile  area.   Products  of  the  soft  goods  industries; 
distinctions,  uses  and  care  of  materials  in  apparel  and  household  fabrics. 
3  semester  hours 

1 301  -0226     Advanced  Clothing  Construction 

A  conceptual  approach  to  custom  dressmaking.    Projects  develop  a  better  understand- 
ing of  fabric  characteristics,  selection  of  appropriate  construction  techniques  and  suit- 
ability of  fashion  to  the  individual. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0120  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0231     Family  Economics 

The  family  as  an  economic  unit  in  society.  Economic  behavior  of  various  sub-cultures, 
age  groups  and  family  patterns. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0248     Family  Relations 

The  family  life  cycle;  typical  issues,  emotional  patterns  and  developmental  tasks  of  late 
adolescence;  courtship,  adjustment  in  marriage,  pregnancy,  child  rearing;  later  stages  of 
parenthood  and  old  age.    Students'  own  relationships,  values  and  sex  roles  discussed 
and  compared  with  facts  and  trends  of  American  society. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0252     Organization  and  Management  of  Food  Service  Systems 

Principles  of  management;  organizational  structure,  policy  and  decision-making;  the 
menu   in  management,  budgeting  and  cost  control;  sanitation   and  safety;   personnel 
policies  and  management. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0253     Quantity  Food  Purchasing  and  Production 

Determining  needs,  purchasing,  storing,  preparing  and  serving  food  in  large  volume. 
Prerequisite:   1301-0255  Meal  Management  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0254     Food  Service  Equipment 

Selection  of  equipment  based  on  needs  of  the  food  service  system.    Purchasing  pro- 
cedures. 

Prerequisite:  1301-0252  and  0253. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0255     Meal  Management 

Food  preparation,  nutrition  and  management  in  planning,  preparing  and  serving  family 
meals  to  utilize  the  resources  available. 
Prerequisites:  1301-0150  and  0182. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0260     Housing 

The   housing  needs  of  today's  families  from   an   economic,  social   and   psychological 
premise.   The  organization  of  living  space,  selection  and  use  of  materials  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  family  throughout  the  life  cycle. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0265     Interior  Design 

The  selection,  organization  and  evaluation  of  furnishing  for  the  residential  environment 
related  to  everyday  life  and  individual  needs.   Design  elements  of  line,  form,  light,  color, 
texture  and  ornament  in  relation  to  interior  space. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0270     The  Family:  Contemporary  Needs  and  Issues  I 
1301-0271     The  Family:  Contemporary  Needs  and  Issues  II 

Ways  in  which  families  of  different  compositions  and  socio-economic  levels  solve  prob- 
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lems  relating-to  needs  and  issues:  food,  shelter,  financial  protection;  leisure  time,  cor 
sumer  responsibility  and  changing  roles.  Credit  not  given  if  student  has  taken  0301-03"/ 
6  semester  hours 

1301-0298     Textiles 

The  selection  and  buying  of  textiles  for  clothing  and  household  purposes;  fibers,  fabrics 
and  finishes.    Consumer  education  and  factors  relating  to  durability,  uses,  care,  cost 
and  textile  economics. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0300     Field  Trip  Experiences  in  Home  Economics 

An  opportunity  to  study  the  policies,  problems  and  contributions  of  business,  industry    ( 
and  community  agencies  which  relate  to  families  as  consumers.  ; 

1  semester  hour 

1 
1301-0301     Volunteer  in  the  Community 

The  role  of  the  volunteer  solving  the  socio-economic-civic-educational  problems  facing    : 
individuals  and  families;  volunteer  participation  as  an  individual  and  in  groups. 

2-4  semester  hours 

1 

1301-0302     Nutrition  Education  Techniques 

Procedures  and  techniques  for  teaching  nutrition  to  youth  and  adults;  individual,  group    ' 

and  mass  methods. 

Prerequisite:  1301-0182  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours  r 

1301-0205     Women  in  Contemporary  Society  i 

The  historical  developments  and  social  forces  which  have  shaped  the  status  of  women  3 

in  America.  Discussion  of  current  concerns  and  role  options  available  to  today's  women.  P 

3  semester  hours  3 

1301-0306     Management  in  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum  '' 

Identifying  managerial  competencies  and  integrating  them  into  the  home  economics  ^ 

curriculum.  ^' 

Prerequisite:  1301-0370  or  1301-0270,  0271.  P 

2  semester  hours  ^ 

1301-0307     Vocational  Education  | 

Principles  and  practices  of  vocational  education  including  history,  development,  organi- 
zations and  objectives;  observations  in  vocational  education  programs.  l 

2  semester  hours 

1301-0308     Independent  Study  ! 

Advanced  areas  of  home  economics  not  offered  in  the  regular  curriculum. 
1-3  semester  hours 

1301-0309     The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics  ^ 

Curriculum  development;  materials  and  teaching  strategies  appropriate  to  home  eco-  | 

nomics.  30  hours  observation  in  a  public  school  and  orientation  for  student  teaching.  ^ 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0314     Child  Development  II  ^ 

The  psychological  needs  of  the  child;  practices  of  care  and  guidance  of  young  children.  |; 

Feelings,  attitudes  and  values  in  the  management  of  specific  behavioral  patterns.  j 

Prerequisite:  1301-0214  or  equivalent.  »i 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0315     Field  Experiences  in  Family  and  Child  Services 

Planned  supervised  experiences   in  selected   agencies   offering   services  for  families    i; 

and  children. 

Prerequisites:  30  hours  of  Family  and  Child  Studies  program  requirements. 

3  semester  hours  ] 
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1301-0317     Creative  Experiences  in  Early  Childhood 

Direct  experiences  in  the  areas  of  art,  music  and  science  for  the  pre-schooler. 
]  semester  hours 

1301-0318     Program  Planning  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

Principles  of  curriculum  development  for  planning  pre-school  programs. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0214  or  equivalent. 
}  semester  hours 

1301-0319     Language  and  Literature  for  Young  Children 

The  qualities   of  children's  expression  through   language;   books,   stories   and   poems; 
criteria  for  evaluating  material  for  the  pre-school  program. 
I  semester  hours 

1301-0320     Historical  Analysis  of  Costume 

The  development  of  clothing;  clothing  usage  in  terms  of  social,  economic  and  aesthetic 

)ackgrounds. 

!  semester  hours 

301-0322  Field  Visits  to  Clothing  and  Textiles  Firms 

Dpportunity  to  observe  systems  of  manufacture,  distribution   and  marketing  of  textile 
nerchandise.   Permission  of  instructor  required, 
semester  hour 

301-0323     Fabrics  and  Fashion 

■iber,  yarn,  construction  and  finish  related  to  product  potential  and  to  satisfying  con- 
lumer  needs  and  purposes.    Fashion  materials  including  leather,  fur  and  lace;  textile 
joods  such  as  floor  coverings,  household  linens  and  children's  apparel. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0298  or  0220. 
i  semester  hours 

201-0331     Money  Management 

'he  role  and  meaning  of  money  in  individual  and  family  living;  income  as  a  means  of 
icquiring  a  style  of  life;  the   effective   control   of  income   in   spending,   saving,   credit 
)urchases  and  providing  for  future  needs. 
!  semester  hours 

301  -0335     Consumers  and  the  Market 

The  consumer  perspective  of  the   marketplace;  advertising,  selling   practices,   promo- 
ion,  warranties,  etc.,  as  they  affect  the  acquisition  of  goods  and  services, 
i  semester  hours 

301-0342     Family  Sociology 

-amiliarizes  students  with  data  relating  to  the  family  as  an  institution,  its  development. 

dynamics  and  place  in  society;  the  impact  of  rapid  social   change  on  the  American 

amily. 

I  semester  hours 

1301-0345     Sex  Roles  in  a  Changing  World 

3ex  role  development  and  stereotypes  that  exist  in  our  society  and  cross-culturally. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0141  or  0248. 
]  semester  hours 

1301-0357     Experimental  Foods 

Scientific  principles  underlying  food  preparation.    Laboratory  experiments  illustrate  the 
jffect  of  varying  ingredients  and  preparation  procedures  on  the  quality  of  food  products. 
Prerequisites:  1905-0107,  0108  and  0150  or  equivalent. 
J  semester  hours 

1301-0370     Individual  and  Family  Problem-Solving 

Dealing  with  daily  living  through  increased  competence  in  decision-making  and  problem- 
jolving  in  a  variety  erf  life  styles.  Credit  not  given  if  student  has  taken  1301-0270.  or  0271. 
I  semester  hours 


I 
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1301-0384     Nutrition  in  Developing  Countries 

Nutritional  problems;  factors  which  contribute  to  malnutrition;  effect  of  under-nutritior 
and  malnutrition;  methods  of  assessing  nutrition  status  of  a  population  and  applicatior' 
of  measures  for  improvement.  I 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0389     Advanced  Nutrition 

The  physiological  and  chemical  bases  for  nutrient  needs,  mechanisms  through  whicJI 

nutrients  meet  the  biological  needs  of  men;  evaluation  and  interpretation  of  researcl| 

findings. 

Prerequisite:  1301-0182,  0401-0242  or  1905-0435. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0400     Senior  Seminar 

The  role  of  professional  home  economists  in  meeting  contemporary  societal  needs* 
problems  of  entry  into  the  field. 

2  semester  hours 

1301-0304     Introduction  to  Research 

Helps  students  become  aware  of  the  contributions  of  research  to  the  advancement  ol 
human  welfare.  Developing  skills  for  intelligent  pursuit  and  consumption  of  research 
Group  opportunity  to  plan  and  execute  a  small  empirical  inquiry. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0402     Adult  Education  in  Home  Economics 

For  home  economists  interested  in  teaching  adults  in  school,  community  and  extensioi' 
programs;  understanding  the  adult  learner  and  developing  appropriate  programs  an( 
teaching  strategies.  Observations  in  adult  education  programs. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0309  or  equivalent. 

13010403     Consumer  Education  Techniques 

Curriculum  development,  teaching  strategies,  resources  and  materials  related  to  teac| 
ing  consumer  education.  |t^ 

Prerequisite:  1301-0435  or  equivalent.  ^ 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0404     Evaluation  in  Home  Economics 

The  philosophy,  purpose  and  variety  of  techniques  for  gathering  and  weighing  evidence 
evaluating  home  economics  programs  and  their  objectives.  Students  may  focus  on 
local,  state  and  federal  programs  and  their  special  accountability  processes. 

1301-0405     Home  Economics  in  the  Middle  School 

Philosophy  and  organization  of  home  economics  in  the  middle  school.   Supervisory  tecN 
niques  and  curriculum  development  examined  as  a  basic  for  designing  courses. 
Prerequisite:  Classroom  teaching  experience. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0406     Occupational  Education  in  Home  Economics 

Field  experiences  in  programs  where  home  economics  skills  are  applied  to  wage-earm 
ing.  Curriculum  development,  roles  of  the  home  economist  occupational  teachen 
coordinator,  and  supervision  of  students  enrolled  in  wage-earning  programs. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0309  or  equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

1301-0407     Teaching  Family  Living  in  the  Public  Schools 

Subject  matter  and  strategies  for  teaching  family  living  as  an  integral  part  of  the  horn'! 

economics  curriculum. 

Prerequisite:  1301-0141  and  0309  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 
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301-0408     Workshop  in  Home  Economics 

Opportunity  to  study  selected  current  problems  in  the  field  of  home  economics. 
;  semester  hours 

301-0409     Practicum  in  Home  Economics  as  a  Profession 

Opportunity  to  work  as  a  trainee  with  a  professional  home  e6onomist  in   business,  a 
:ommunity  agency  or  an  organization. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing, 
semester  hours 

301-0215     Infant  Development 

'he  infant  as  a  developing  individual  within  the  family.   Theory  and  research  in  the  area 
f  human  infancy;  cognitive  and  emotional  growth  during  the  first  two  years  of  life, 
semester  hours 

301-0414     Organization  and  Management  of  Child  Care  Centers 

)eveloping  a  sound  program  in  a  modern  pre-school  center;  the  learning  process  and 
ie  professional  staff;  the  organization  and  administration;  the  relationship  of  the  school 
D  community  services  and  agencies, 
'rerequisite:  1301-0214  or  equivalent, 
semester  hours 

301-0415     The  Child  in  the  Community 

"he  attitudes,  mores  and  values  of  family  and  neighborhood  life  as  determinants  of  the 
hild's  adaptation  to  school;  growing  up  in  families  of  deviant  patterns;  specialists  and 
gencies  in  the  community, 
'rerequisite:  1301-0214. 
semester  hours 

301-0418     Parent  Education 

stablishing  a  positive  team  approach  between  the  parent  and  teacher;  parent-teacher 
iteraction;  how  the  teacher  interprets  parental  anxieties,  and  conducts  individual  con- 
9rences  and  group  meetings, 
semester  hours 

301-0419     Special  Studies  in  Family  and  Child  Services 

xploring  special  concerns  in  the  area  of  family  life  and  child  development.   Non-majors 
'ith  sufficient  background  admitted  with  permission  of  the  instructor, 
semester  hours 

301-0422     Draping 

)esign  principles  and  fabric  properties,  figure  types,  and  fashion  interest;  draping  fabric 
n  a  three-dimensional  body  and  form  for  interpretation  of  design, 
'rerequisite:  1301-0120  or  equivalent, 
semester  hours 

301-0424     Tailoring 

he  concepts,  procedures  and  skills  of  custom  tailoring;  techniques  of  fine  as  well  as 
peed  processes;  comparing  and  evaluating  custom  and  factory-made  garments, 
'rerequisite:  1301-0120  or  equivalent. 

301-0426     Flat  Pattern  Design 

lat  pattern  design  in  developing  original  designs  for  apparel.    A  basic  pattern  is  used 
|D  execute  designs  related  to  the  use  of  fabric  on  a  human  form. 
I'rerequisite:  1301-0120  or  equivalent. 

semester  hours 

301-0435  Consumer  Action 

he  market  place  as  a  social,  psychological  and  economic  institution  serving  families; 
ends  and  current  issues  which  affect  the  quality  of  goods  and  services, 
rerequisites:   2208-0100  and  2204-0200  or  equivalents  are  recommended, 
semester  hours 
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1301-0444     The  Social  Challenge  of  Aging 

The  change  over  the  adult  life  span  as  it  affects  family  interaction  and  resources  in 
various  subcultures;  implications  for  social  policy  and  institutions  relative  to  an  increas- 
ing aging  population. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  the  family  area. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0445     The  Inner  City  Family 

Sub-cultures  residing  in  large  cities;  the  impact  of  urbanization,  ethnicity,  social  and 
economic  institutions;  problems  v\/hich  families  encounter.    Community  contact  is  pari 
of  the  course. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0448     Introduction  to  Family  Counseling 

Techniques  and  theories  of  collecting  data  and  counseling  families  with  such  problems! 

as    money    management,    nutrition    concerns,    parent-child    relationships    and    value 

conflicts. 

Prerequisite:  30  semester  hours  in  Family  and  Child  Studies. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0456     Research  in  Foods 

Scientific  method  in  the  design  and  execution  of  experimental  food  studies  and  in  the 
interpretation  and  evaluation  of  results.    Independent  laboratory  research. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0357. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0471     Time  Management 

Time  as  a  dimension  of  life  related  to  values  in  social  systems  and  subcultures;  chang- 
ing demands  and  pressures  on  time;  an  aniysis  of  personal  time  use. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0270  and  0271  or  1301-0370. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0475     Home  Management  Residence 

Problem-solving  situations  during  a  residency  experience,  applying  knowledge  and  skilk 
to  gain  insight  into  group  process  and  self-understanding. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0370  or  1301-0270  and  0271. 

3  semester  hours 

1301-0488     Diet  Therapy 

The  application  of  basic  nutritional  principles  and  diet  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  anc 

conditions  other  than  normal. 

Prerequisite:    1905-0435,  0401-0250  and  0242  or  equivalents,  1301-0389. 

4  semester  hours 

1301-0282     Community  Nutrition 

The  application  of  basic  nutritional  knowledge  to  individuals  and  community  agencies 
Assessing   and    planning   educational    programs   to   correct   nutrition   problems.     Fieic 
studies  and  group  projects. 
Prerequisite:  1301-0182  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

1301-0489     Externship  in  Foods  and  Nutrition 

A  supervised  experience  in  selected  quantity  food  services,  agencies,  clinics  or  organi 
zations  involved  in  nutrition  problems  of  the  community. 
Prerequisites:   1301-0182,  0356,  0302,  0389  or  equivalents. 
3  semester  hours 
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Department  of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology 

^rofessor:   Earl 

Xssociate  Professors:  Olsen;  Rosser,  Chairman;  Van  Benschoten 
\ssistant  Professors:  Browning.  Greenwald,  Rehorn 
nstructors:  Dorner,  Goodall,  Quinn,  Schumm,  Walencik,  Walsh 

The  department  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in: 

1)  Industrial  Education  and  Technology(  State  of  New  Jersey  certification,  K-12) 

2)  Industrial  Technology 

The  department  also  offers  certification  in  Vocational-Technical   Education  and  post- 
)accalaureate  Industrial  Arts. 

Industrial  Education   is  a  comprehensive  fifty-hour  major,   providing  technical  ex- 
)erience  through  exposure  to  all  curriculum  areas;  students  select  tv\/o  for  depth  study. 

he  areas  of  specialization  include  design,  drafting,  graphic  arts,  v\/oods,  plastics, 
letals,  electronics  and  power.  Students  are  encouraged  to  gain  industrial  experience 
luring  their  college  years.    Credit  is  given  for  industrial  experiences  in  the  summer. 

Industrial  Education  and  Technology  courses  are  identified  by  the  department  pre- 
ix  0990.   The  prefix  0839  indicates  professional  courses  in  the  Industrial  Education  and 

echnology  teacher  education  major.  There  are  prerequisites  for  all  courses  beyond  the 
lOO  level  with  the  exception  of  the  490  series. 

Industrial  Education  and  Technology  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 164 

Professional  Sequence 

Requirements 

0990-0110  Foundations  of  Design    3 

0990-0120  Graphic  Communications    3 

0990-0130  Foundations  of  Industry-Graphic  Arts  Communications  .  .    3 

0990-0140  Foundations  of  Industry-Woods 3 

0990-0250  Foundations  of   Industry-Plastics    3 

0990-0260  Foundations  of  Industry-Metals  3 

0990-0270  Electricity  Fundamentals  3 

0990-0280  Foundations  of  Industry-Power   3 

0839-0301  Modern  Technology  and  Culture 3 

0839-0302  Curriculum  and  Teaching  of  Industrial  Education 3 

II.  Industrial  Education  Electives  (2  areas  minimum)  23 

^.  Free  Electives  1 3-22 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1990-0110     Foundations  of  Design 

>eativity,   brainstorming,   problem-solving    and   analysis-consideration;    application   to 
)ractical  problems  in  designing  with  materials. 
!  semester  hours 

1990-0120     Graphic  Communications 

Cnowledge,    skill,    graphic    method,    execution    of    technical    drawing    and    impact    of 

lutomation. 

'•  semester  hours 
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0990-0130     Graphic  Arts  Communication  { 

Major  printing  processes.    Use  of  type,  composition,  proofing,  imposition,  platen  press, 
screen  process  and  basic  lithography. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0140     Foundations  of  Industry-Woods  I 

Wood  product  industries:  emphasis  on  lumber  industry,  hand  and  machine  tool  operation  ^ 
and  basic  finishing  processes. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0250     Foundations  of  Industry-Plastics 

Plastic  industry,  its  operations  and  materials,  principles,  concepts,  machine  processing,  | 
material  selection  and  equipment  use  and  safety. 
3  semester  hours 


0990-0260     Foundations  of  Industry-Metals 

Concepts  and  processes  involving  metallic  materials  through  laboratory  experiences. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0270     Electricity  Fundamentals 

Basic  concepts  of  electricity  and  their  application  in  the  world. 

3  semester  hours  . 

0990-0280     Foundations  o<'  Industry-Power 

Design,  development,  function  and  operation  of  common  power  sources.    Emphasis  on  ■ 
reciprocating  internal  combustion  engine. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0250     Foundations  of  Industry-Metals 

Concepts  and  processes  involving  metallic  materials  through  laboratory  experiences. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0270     Foundations  of  Industry-Power 

Design,  development,  function  and  operation  of  common  power  sources.    Emphasis  on 
reciprocating  internal  combustion  engine. 
3  semester  hours 

0839-0301     Modern  Technology  and  Culture 

Chronological  study  of  technology  and  world  culture.   Emphasis  on  Western  hemisphere 
in  the  last  300  years. 
3  semester  hours 

0839-0302     Curriculum  and  Teaching  of  Industrial  Education 

Professional  preparation  for  student  teaching.    Emphasis  on  planning  courses  of  study, 
lesson  plans,  behavioral  objectives,  methodology  and  evaluation. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0321     Industrial  Drafting 

Concepts,  principles,  skills  of  contemporary  industrial  practices  and  processes. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0332     Technical  Illustration 

Translation  of  orthographic  drawings  into  three-dimensional  pictorial  drawings.    Engi- 
neering and  publication  illustration. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0331     Letterpress  Reproduction 

Fundamentals  of  letterpress  printing.    Emphasis  on  historical  development,  layout,  type  M 
styles,  type   cases,  spacing,   composition,   proofing,   lock-up,   imposition,   manual   and 
automatic  press  operation. 
3  semester  hours 
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990-0332     Screen  Process  Reproduction 

creen  process  printing  and  elementary  line  photography;  hand-cut  films,  photographic 
Ims  and  process, 
semester  hours 

990-0333     Black  &  White  Photography 

hotographic    processes    of    continuous    tone    photography.     Darkroom    construction, 
nemicals,  equipment,  film  exposure,  contact  printing,  enlarging,  drying  and  mounting 
hotographs. 
semester  hours 

990-0341     Machine  Woodworking 

haping  wood   materials   by   portable   and   machine   operations;   maintenance,   jig   and 
<ture  design, 
semester  hours 

)90-0342     Cabinet  Construction 

II  types  of  cabinet  construction.    Emphasis  on   industrial   construction   procedure   in 
bricating  cabinets, 
semester  hours 

)90-0351     Plastic  Molding  and  Forming  I 

anipulative  processes;  injection,  compression,  transfer  and  rotational  molding.    Pro- 
5ss  procedure,  cycle  preparation  and  adjustment,  material  selection  and  use,  machine 
3t-up  and  function,  sequential  operation,  mold  use,  maintenance  and  safety, 
semester  hours 

)90-0352     Plastic  Molding  and  Forming  II 

anipulative   processes;   extrusion,   blow   molding   and   thermoforming.    Topics   follow 
•  rmat  of  0990-0351. 
semester  hours 

190-0353     Plastic  Molding  and  Forming  III 

anipulative  processes,  bonding,  laminating,  encapsulation,  foaming,  coating,  expand- 
g  and  reinforcing.  Topics  follow  format  0990-0351. 
semester  hours 

190-0361     Machine  Metal  Technology 

achine  metalwork;  layout,  machining  and  control  laboratory  activities, 
semester  hours 

(90-0362     Machine  Tool  Technology 

achine  tool  concepts,  processes  and  applications.    Gear  cutting,  tracer  lathe  and  ex- 
3rimental  machining  techniques, 
semester  hours 

190-0363     Metal  Casting  Technology 

ontemporary  industrial  metal  casting  techniques.    Laboratory  activities, 
semester  hours 

'90-0371     Electronic  Fundamentals 

ircuit  conditions;  analysis  of  electronic  concepts,  theoretically  and  experimentally, 
semester  hours 

'90-0372     Electron  Tubes  and  Semi-conductors 

Dlid    state    devices    and    electron    tubes.     Laboratory    activities    to    analyze    circuit 

)nditions. 

semester  hours 

90-0381     Industrial  Power 

listing  and  experimental  power  sources;  diesel,  rocket,  turbine,  rotary  engines  and  ex- 
rnal  combustion  converters, 
semester  hours 
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0990-0382     Basic  Automotive  Mechanics 

Electronic  diagnosis  of  auto  engines,  associated  manipulative  skills.  Brakes,  lights,  front 
end  and  suspension  systems. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0406     Independent  Study  in  Industry  I,  II  or  III. 

Individual  study  problem  with  faculty  guidance  and  sponsorship.    Application  required. 
Can  be  repeated  three  times. 
1-3  semester  hours  each 

0990-0307     Technical  Writing 

Preparation  of  technical  material  for  publication.    Prior  registration  requested. 
3  semester  hours 

0839-0408     In-service  Supervised  Teaching  Seminar 

For  full-time  regularly-employed  teacher  who  has  all  degree  requirements  except  stu- 
dent teaching.  Prior  registration  required. 
8  semester  hours 

0990-0408     Field  Studies  of  Industry 

Visitation  of  representative  industry  to  study  and  evaluate  management,  labor,  materials,  f 
processes  and  products  of  industry. 


a( 


2  semester  hours  P 


0990-0409     Cooperative  Industrial  Work  Experience  I,  II  or  III  |, 

Study  of  the  industrial  world  through  the  skills,  attitudes  and  knowledge  of  working. 

Available  summers  only,  by  prior  registration.  Can  be  repeated  three  times,  if  experience  W 

is  different  or  in  depth.  Open  to  all  college  students.  Wi 

2  semester  hours  each  Js 

0990-0411     Design  in  Industry  19 

Designers'  approach  to  design  products  applicable  to  mass  production  techniques.  « 

3  semester  hours 

0990-0323     Architectural  Drafting-Residential  ' 

Graphic    communication;    house    construction    principles;    planning    and    specification  ^ 

writing.  ^, 

3  semester  hours  ■[ 

0990-0422     Engineering  Graphics  I 

Exploration  of  descriptive  geometry  with  orthographic  projection;  system  identification  j, 

of  3D  data  for  applied  engineering  problems.  , 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0423     Architectural  Design  and  Engineering 

Basic  aesthetic,  functional  and  structural  design;  residential  and  light  building  structure. 

Environmental  control,  lighting,  wiring,  waste  and  utility  systems.  ,' 

3  semester  hours  "' 

0990-0431     Offset  Lithography  ^°^ 

Photo-lithographic  process.    Copy  preparation,  camera  techniques,  line  and  halftone  J'' 

photography,  densitometry,  stripping,  platemaking  and  presswork.  ■ 

3  semester  hours  »m 

0990-0432     Advanced  Offset  Lithography  1^^ 

Advanced  technical  information  and  skills.    Photographic  chemistry,  advanced  halftone  \i 

techniques,  posterization,  duo-tones,  trio-tones,  screen  calibration  development,  color  13s 

negative  development,  enlarging  and  densimetric  control.  i^ 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0433     Color  Photography 

Basic  techniques  and  processes  of  color  photography.    Analysis  of  light,  color  evalua-  liBji 
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on,  color  transparency  development,  color  negative  development,  enlarging  and  den- 
imetric  control, 
semester  hours 

990-0434     Color  Separation 

;;olor  separation  in  graphic  reproduction.    Light,  color  films,  sensitivity,  masking,  color 
orrecting,   color   proofing,   stripping,   exposure   controls,   densimetiric    measurements, 
creens,  screen  angles  and  press  operation, 
semester  hours 

990-0441     Wood  Technology  • 

)rigins,  developments  and  advances  in  woods  and  properties,  manufacturing  processes 
nd  occupational  information, 
semester  hours 

990-0442     Residential  Construction 

!esidential  construction  materials  and  processes, 
semester  hours 

990-0451     Plastics  Technology 

advanced  technology  in  injection,  compression,  transfer  and  epoxy  molding;  extrusion, 
imination  and  casting.   Skill  development,  mold  and  die-making,  operational  procedure, 

recesses  and  material  application. 

semester  hours 

990-0461     Manufacturing  &  Production  Technology 

lass  production  techniques.    Market  analysis,  manufacturing  and  production  control, 
semester  hours 

990-0466     Welding  Technology  I 

/orking  knowledge  of  arc  and  gas  welding.    Provides  New  Jersey  Welding  Certificate 
pon  successful  completion  of  both  parts.  (0990-0466  and  0990-0467) 
semester  hours 

990-0467     Welding  Technology  II 

Continuation  of  0990-0466.  Quality  and  practice  are  evaluated, 
semester  hours 

990-0471     Electronic  Circuit  Applications 

he  effect  of  characteristic  change  on  basic  electrical  circuits, 
semester  hours 

390-0472     Industrial  Electronic  Circuits 

omplex  industrial  and  commercial  circuit  application  through  theoretical  analysis  and 
iboratory  experimentation, 
semester  hours 

990-0373     Introduction  to  Logic  Machines 

omputes  and  mentors:  effect  on  industry  and  society:  construction  and  operation, 
semester  hours 

990-0481     Power  Technology 

dvanced  study  of  internal  and  external  combustion  engines  and  fluid  power.  Individual 
:udent  problems  in  the  area  of  power, 
semester  hours 

990-0482     Fluid  Power 

heory  and  application  of  fluid  power.    Principles  and  laws  of  pneumatic  and  hydraulic 
ower  with  frequently-used  components  and  circuitry, 
semester  hours 


I 
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0990-0483     Fluidics 

Fluidic  devices  and  systems.   Computation,  logic  and  control. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0490     Jewelry  and  Lapidary 

Jewelry  and  lapidary  processes,  design  and  materials. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0491     Construction  Technology 

Introduction  to  a  systems  approach  to  teaching  about  the  construction  segment  of  in^ 
dustrial  technology. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0492     Manufacturing  Technology 

Introduction  to  systems  approach  to  teaching  about  the  manufacturing  segment  of  in^ 
dustrial  technology. 
3  semester  hours 

0990-0399     Recreation  Crafts 

Recreation    crafts    in     relation    to    program    development,     materials,    supplies    ar 

equipment. 

3  semester  hours 

Department  of  Physical  Education 

Professors:  Coder;  Pearson,  Chairman;  Tews;  Wacker 

Associate   Professors:   De   Rosa,   Dioguardi,    Ferris,   Horn,   Ridinger,   Schleed( 

Schmidt 
Assistant    Professors:    Desiderioscioli,    Gelston,    Grossman,    Guigley,    Smiivar 

Taigia,  Toth 
Instructors:  Bakker,  Hoar,  Olsen,  Owen 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education,  a  member  of  the  Panzer  School  Council 

offers  programs  in: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Physical  Education  Athletic  Training 

Coaching  of  Athletics  Recreational  Professions 

The  specific  objectives  are: 

1.  to  develop  the  traits,  qualities,  and  characteristics  which  will  help  a  student  tl 
function  effectively  as  an  individual,  in  his  area  of  professional  specialization  anj 
as  a  member  of  his  community. 

2.  to  supply  leadership  in  programs  of  athletics,  physical  education  and  recreati( 
for  schools,  camps,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  other  agencies. 

3.  to  provide  a  broad  program  of  physical  activity  so  that  all  students  in  the  Colleg] 
can  develop  and  understand  physical  education  values,  develop  skills  for  use 
leisure  hours  and  derive  immediate  conditioning  and  recreational  benefits. 

4.  to  offer  all  students  opportunities  for  expression  through  participation  in  intrs 
mural  and  intercollegiate  competition  in  sports,  and  non-sport  activities. 

Physical  Education  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 164 

semester  hours     'W 

I.  Requirements     48-52 

0837-0101     Health  for  Personal  Living   3 

0837-0401     The  Teaching  of  Health  3 

0835-0202     Development,  Philosophy  and  Principles 

of  Physical  Education 3 
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Kinesiology    2 

Physiology   of  Exercise    2 

Measurement  and  Evaluation   2 

Adapted  Physical  Education 3 

Camping  and  Outdoor  Education   2 


0835-0204 

0835-9201 

0835-0404 

0835-0301 

0835-0230 

Three  semester  hours  in  selected  team  sports 3 

0835-01 1 1     Aquatics    1 

(Basic  Aquatics,  Life-Saving  or  Water  Safety 
Instructor,  on  the  basis  of  skill) 

Movement  Education  and  Rhythm    1 

Basic  Motor  Learning   2 

American  Folk  and  Square  Dance  or 

Social  Dance  or 

Rhythm  for  Elementary  School  Children  or 

Rhythm  for  Elementary  School  Children  or 

Games  for  Elementary  School  Children 1 


0835- 
0835- 
0835- 
0835- 
0835- 
0835- 
0835- 


0226 
0224 
0100 
0221 
0234 
0234 
9241 


Men 


0835-0113  Gymnastics 
0835-0119  Tumbling  . 
0835-0219     Wrestling    . 


Four  courses  from  the  following: 

0835-0120     Bowling    

0835-0122     Golf   

0835-0124     Badminton    

0835-0126     Archery     

0835-0129     Fencing     

0835-0130     Tennis     

0835-0131  Fitness  Activities  .  . 

0835-0133  Track  and  Field   ... 


Women 

0835-0114     Gymnastics    

0835-0112     Tumbling    

0835-0222     Modern  Dance   

Four  courses  from  the  following: 

0835-0120     Bowling     

0835-0122     Golf   

0835-0124     Badminton    

0835-0126     Archery    

0835-0130     Tennis   

0835-0229  Track  and  Field   . .  . 


II.   Electives:  19-23  semester  hours  from 

0835-0412  Social  Recreation    2 

0835-0416  International  Aspects  of  Physical  Education  2 

0835-0219  Recreational  Needs  of  Urban  Society 2 

0835-0399  Independent  Study    1-6 

0835-0398  Field  Study  in  Recreation   2-6 

0835-0425  The  Olympic  Games  (offered  in  Olympic  Year  only)  ....   6 

0835-0409  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  .  .   2 

Professional  Sequence 

0801-0400     Teacher,  School  and  Society 3 

2001-0200     Educational  Psychology 3 

0835-0317     The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education 4 

Education  Elective    3 

Student  Teaching   8 


198/ Physical  Education 

(Concentration  in  Coaching) 

0835-0225     (m)     Coaching  Football    2 

0835-0235     (m)     Coaching  Soccer    2 

0835-0227     (m)     Coaching  Basketball    2 

0835-0244     (w)     Coaching  Basketball     2 

0835-0242     (w)     Coaching  Softball   2 

0835-0245     (m)     Coaching  Volleyball     2 

0835-0247     (w)     Coaching  Volleyball     2 

0835-0240     (w)     Coaching  Field  Hockey 2 

0835-0231  Coaching  Baseball    2 

0835-0237     (w)     Advanced  Basketball    1 

0835-0239     (w)     Advanced  Volleyball  1 

0835-0248     (w)     Advanced  Softball    1 

0835-0249     (w)     Advanced  Field   Hockey    1 

0835-0411     Organization  and  Administration  of  Athletics  2 

0835-0303     Psychology  of  Sports  2 

1506-0234     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking   3 

(Concentration  in  Elementary  School  Physical  Education) 

0835-0302     Non-Sport  Activities  for  Primary  Grades 1 

0835-0304     Non-Sport  Activities  for  Grades  4-8 1 

0835-0306     Dance  for  the  Elementary  School  1 


(Concentration  in  Athletic  Training) 

0835-0408  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  (W)  2 

0835-0407  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  (M)   2 

0835-0101  First  Aid  2 

0835-0207  Safety  Education  in  Sports 2 

0835-0339  Independent  Study   1-6 


(Concentration  in  Individual  and  Dual  Activities) 

0835-0104  The  Coaching  of  Sv\/imming  and  Diving  2 

0835-0308  The  Coaching  of  Track  and  Field 2 

0835-0307  The  Coaching  of  Gymnastics  (W)   2 

0835-0309  The  Coaching  of  Tennis  2 

0835-031 1  The  Coaching  of  Golf  2 

0835-0236  Advanced  Gymnastics  (M)   1 

0835-0310  Advanced  Swimming    1 

0835-0312  Water  Safety  Instructor 1 

0835-0233  The  Coaching  of  Wrestling  (M) 2 

0835-0246  Aquatic  Art   2 

0835-0313  LifeSaving    1 

0835-0313  Life  Saving    1 

0835-0315  The  Coaching  of  Gymnastics  (M) 2 

0835-0250  Advanced  Gymnastics  (W)  1 


(Concentration  in  Special  Education) 

2001-0201  Child  Psychology    3 

2001-0320  Psychology  of  the  Handicapped  3 

0835-0405  Physical  Activity  for  the  Sensory  Handicapped  2 

0835-0417  Physical  Activity  for  the  Emotionally  Handicapped 2 

0835-0418  Physical  Activity  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped  2 
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(Concentration  in  Health) 

0837-0101     First  Aid  (M)   2 

0837-0101     First  Aid  (W)  2 

0837-0207     Safety  Education   2 

0837-0300     Current  Problems  in  Health   2 

0837-0315     Community  and  Environment  Aspects  of  Health   2 

0837-0404     Tests  and  Measurements  in  Health  Education   2 

0837-0411     The  School  Health  Program    2 

0837-0413     The  Drug  Abuse  Problem   2 

1301-0182     Nutrition    3 

2208-0211     Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness   3 

0829-0440     Curriculum  &,  Methods  in  Sex  Education 3 

1301-0271 

and  The  Family:   Contemporary  Needs  and  Issues 6 

1301-0272 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

)35-0100     American  Folk  and  Square  Dancing 

kills  and  teaching  methods  in  folk  square  dance;  calling  a  square  dance, 
semester  hour 

)35-0101     Field  Hockey  (Women) 

idividual  skill  development  in  hockey;  analysis,  team  tactics,  offensive  and  defensive 
rategy  and  rules;  practical  application  in  game  situations, 
semester  hour 


n35- 


0102     Volleyball  (Women) 

he  history,  development  and  present  status  of  the  sport.    Basic  skills,  game  strategy, 

lies,  terminology  and  specifics  of  class  organization,  safety  and  evaluation. 

semester  hour 

heoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  the  sport;  fundamentals  and  methodology  of  learn- 

g  progressions. 

semester  hour 

J35-0104     Coaching  Swimming  and  Diving 

ractical  knowledge  of  coaching  swimming  and  diving:  coaching  theory,  the  perfecting 
f  skills  and  conditioning  procedures, 
semester  hour 

335-0105     Football  (Men) 

he  history,  development  and  present  status  of  the  sport;  basic  skills  and  game  strategy, 
jjes  and  specific  techniques  of  class  organization,  safety  and  evaluation, 
semester  hour 

335-0106  ..Basketball  (Women) 

earning  experiences  in  the  skills  and  techniques  of  basketball;  rules,  offensive  and 
efensive  team  strategy, 
semester  hour 

335-0107     Basketball  (Men) 

lethods,  theory,  skill  testing  and  conditioning  procedures, 
semester  hour 

335-0108     Soccer  (Women) 

he  history,  development  and  present  status  of  the  sport.    Basic  skills,  game  strategy, 
jJes,  terminology  and  specifics  of  class  organization,  safety  and  evaluation, 
semester  hour 
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0835-0109     Soccer  (Men)  i  ^5 

The  history,  development  and  present  status  of  the  sport.    Basic  skills,  game  stratec'  ''^J 
rules,  terminology  and  specifics  of  class  organization,  safety  and  evaluation.  \  ** 

1  semester  hour  ^^ 


0835-0110     Aquatics  (Women) 

For  women  with  a  minimum  amount  of  aquatic  knowledge  and  skill.  Swimming  stroke 
water  stunts  and  springboard  diving.  Organization  for  teaching  groups  and  safe 
precautions. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0111     Aquatics  (Men) 

For  men  who  have  a  minimum  amount  of  aquatic  knowledge  and  skill;  swimming  stroke 
water  stunts  and  springboard  diving.    Organization  for  teaching  groups  and  safety  pr< 
cautions.  Majors  only. 
1  semester  hour 


13 


0835-01 1 2     Tumbling  (Women) 

Developing  skills  in  tumbling;  demonstrating  understanding  of  skill  levels  for  elemer 
tary  through  high  school.    Safety  measures  related  to  equipment  and  spotting.    Socir 
and  psychological  aspects  of  tumbling. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0113     Gymnastics  (Men) 

Methods  and  materials  in  gymnastics  for  major  students.  The  organization  of  gymnasti 
movements  for  learning  according  to  similarities  in  difficulty  and  execution.    The  rol 
of  the  teacher  in  facilitating  skill  development. 
1  semester  hour 


\ 


0835-0114     Gymnastics  (Women) 

Developing  skills  on  the  apparatus;  demonstrating  an  understanding  of  skills  for  ele 
mentary  through  high  school.  Safety  measures  related  to  equipment  and  spotting. 
Students  perform  progression  for  basic  skills  on  all  equipment. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0115     Baseball  and  Softball 

Methods,  theory,  skill  testing  and  class  organization  for  effective  teaching  of  baseball 
and  Softball. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0116     Softball  (Women)  ! 

Skills,  techniques,  rules  and  concepts  of  team  play  and  strategy  essential  to  this  sport. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0117     Lacrosse  (Men) 

History,   development  and    present  status   of  the   sport;   developing    basic   skills   and 

learning  game  strategy,  rules  and  specific  techniques  of  class  organization,  safety  and 

evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0118     Lacrosse  (Women) 

History,   development  and   present  status   of  the   sport;   developing    basic   skills   and 

learning  game  strategy,  rules  and  specific  techniques  of  class  organization,  safety  and 

evaluation. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0119     Tumbling  (Men) 

Systematic  study  of  tumbling   as   part  of  the   gymnastics   curriculum.     Individual   and 
group  tumbling,  class  procedures  and  methods  of  evaluation. 
1  semester  hour 
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35-0120     Bowling 

elistory,  rules,  techniques,  strategies,  terminology  and  rules;  students  attend  classes  at 
)wling  alleys  for  practical  experience, 
semester  hour 

35-0122     Golf 

j^j.taining  the  minimum  skill  necessary  for  enjoying  this  individual  type  of  game. 


semester  hour 

35-0124     Badminton 

comprehensive  analysis  of  the  techniques  and  skills  of  the  sport.    Current  trends, 
les,  terminology,  equipment  and  game  strategy. 
Lisemester  hour 

Pl35-0126     Archery 

e  development  and  present  status  of  archery;  basic  skills,  tournament  strategy  and 
les. 
emester  hour 

ne^35-0128     Fencing  (Women) 

story,    rules,   skills,    progression   and   teaching    techniques   of   fencing    presented   to 
lysical  education  majors, 
semester  hour 

35-0130     Tennis 

istiie  development  and  present  status  of  the  sport;  basic  skills,  game  strategy  and  rules, 
jemester  hour 

35-0131     Fitness  Activities  (Men) 

jvelopmental  program  designed  for  both  the  conditioned  individual  and  the  one  who 
belov\/  par  in  strength  or  physical  capacity, 
emester  hour 

35-0133     Track  and  Field  (Men) 

(Chniques  of  performance  for  teaching   all  track  and  field   activities  commonly  per- 
med in  high  schools  (if  time  permits,  cross-country,  performance  and  scoring  will  be 
vered). 
emester  hour 

35-0201     Physiology  of  Exercise 

e  physiological  effects  of  activity  upon  the  human  organism;  the  reaction  of  exercises 
speed,  strength  and  endurance  upon  the  circulatory,  respiratory  and  muscular  sys- 
ms;  causes  of  fatigue,  staleness  and  exhaustion, 
erequisites:  0835-0274,  0835-0275. 
jemester  hours 

35-0202     Historic  Principles  of  Physical  Education 

story  and  development  from  primitive  to  modern  times.    Principles  of  physical  educa- 
n  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge,  aims  and  objectives;  the  place  in  the  total  edu- 
tlonal  program.   May  not  be  taken  until  the  junior  year. 
semester  hours 

35-0204     Kinesiology 

iman  movement  and  its   relation  to  anatomical  structure;  principles  and   mechanics 
underlying  motor  skills,  and  their  application  to  physical  education  activities, 
erequisite:  Biology  0401-0240,  0241. 
Jemester  hours 

I35-O219     Wrestling  (Men) 

jstory,  development  and  present  status  of  wrestling;  developing  basic  skills  and  learn- 
3  mat  strategy,  rules  and  techniques  of  class  organization,  safety  and  evaluation, 
emester  hour 
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0835-0224     Basic  Motor  Learning 

The  physical  and  psychological  factors  of  motor  learning  in  physical  education  acti^J 
ties.  The  role  of  the  teacher  in  facilitating  motor  skill  development.  i 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0225     Coaching  Football  (Men) 

Techniques  and  methods  of  coaching  football  with  emphasis  on  team  play:  offensi 
and  defensive  method  for  running,  passing  kicking  game.    Complete  organization  ofi 
football  program. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0226     Movement  Education  and  Rhythm 

Developing   natural,   coordinated   movement.    Theory,   materials   and   methods  for  tf 
teaching  of  correct  movement  and  rhythm  in  secondary  schools.    Encouraging  creativi 
and  using  percussion  instruments  and  other  media  to  accompany  movement. 
1  semester  hour 


0 


0835-0227     Coaching  Basketball  (Men) 

The  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  of  basketball;  rules  and  techniques  of  officiatin,; 
and  their  application. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0228     Advanced  Recreational  Dance  Forms 

The  first  half  is  a  continuation  of  0835-0226  and  the  second  half  continues  0835-01C 
American  Folk  and  Square  Dancing. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0229     Track  and  Field  (Women) 

Laboratory  course;  techniques  for  performance  and  analysis  of  all  track  and  field  acti\ 
ity,  including  cross-country. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0230     Camping  and  Outdoor  Education 

Introducing  the  student  to  both  outdoor  education  and  camping;  overall  view  of  eaci 
as  they  relate  to  elementary  and  secondary  education;  recreational  (individual  and  sma' 
group)  and  organized  camping. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0231     Coaching  Baseball  (Men) 

Individual  skills  and  team  techniques  of  coaching  baseball";  administration  and  organize 
tion  of  practice  sessions  for  effective  learning. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0233     Coaching  and  Wrestling  (Men) 

Techniques  and  methods  of  coaching  wrestling.   Emphasis  on  developing  programs,  ma 
tactics  and  strategy. 
2  semester  hours 


0835-0234     Rhythms  for  Elementary  Schools 

Materials  and  methods  for  teaching  rhythms  to  elementary  school  children;  fundamenta 
movements,  singing  games,  creative  movements;  routines  to  music  with  ropes,  balls 
wands,  hoops,  lummi  sticks,  formation  of  a  rhythm  band. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0235     Coaching  Soccer  (Men) 

Fundamental  concepts  of  coaching  soccer  on  the  inter-scholastic  level;  physiologica 
and  psychological  effects  of  participation. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0237     Advanced  Basketball  (Women) 

Analysis  of  individual  skills;  game  concepts,  instructional  techniques  and  basic  team 

strategies. 

1  semester  hour 
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,135-0236     Advanced  Gymnastics  (Men) 

'^^nalysis  and  achievement  of  intermediate  and  advanced  skills  in  tumbling  and  on  the 
Dparatus;  teaching  methodology;  safety  (spotting)  techniques:  principles  of  physiology 
id  kinesiology  in  gymnastics. 

irerequisite:  Basic  course  in  gymnastics  or  proficiency  exam, 
ij^semester  hour 

^'{35-0239     Advanced  Volleyball  (Women) 

dvanced  skills,  offensive  and  defensive  strategies;  transition  to  advanced  team  play, 
ractice  procedures,  formation,  techniques  and  evaluative  criteria  with  regard  to  class 
-ganization. 
.  semester  hour 

J35-0240     Coaching  Field  Hockey  (Women) 

rganizational  aspects;  detailed  offensive  and  defensive  play;  rules,  their  interpretation 
id  practical  officiating  experience, 
semester  hours 

J35-0241     Games  for  Elementary  Schools 

ethods,  organization  and  selection  of  materials  for  grades   K-8;  safety   procedures, 
anning  and  evaluation. 
;  semester  hour 

t  J35-0242     Coaching  Softball  (Women) 

oncepts  and  organizational  procedures;  skills,  offensive  and  defensive  strategies  and 

lies. 

semester  hours 

I  ^35-0244     Coaching  Basketball  (Women) 

'  caching  at  all  levels  of  competition;  individual  advanced  skills;  team  strategies;  edu- 
ationally-sound  coaching  techniques, 
semester  hours 

J35-0245     Coaching  Volleyball  (Men) 

'  dvanced  playing  strategies  and  information  for  coaching  the  accelerated  student  at 
gh  levels  of  competition.    Philosophy  of  coaching,  characteristics  and  responsibilities 

I  fa  coach, 
semester  hours 

335-0246     Aquatic  Art 

he  development  of  strokes,  stunts  and  styles  of  sv^imming  utilized  in  Aquatic  Art.  Pat- 
;rns,  formations,  staging,  costuming,  selection  and  use  of  music,  and  conditioning  and 

(  aining  techniques. 

I  semester  hours 

t  335-0247     Coaching  Volleyball  (Women) 

'  dvanced  playing  strategies  and  information  for  coaching  the  advanced  student  at  high 
livels  of  competition.  Philosophy  of  coaching,  characteristics  of  a  coach,  and  responsi- 
ilities  of  the  coach. 

rerequisite:  Basic  or  Advanced  Volleyball, 
semester  hours 

335-0248     Advanced  Softball 

dvanced  skills  and  team  strategies;  theory,  skills  and  concepts  of  the  game  applied 
I  a  practice  situation, 
semester  hour 

835-0249     Advanced  Field  Hockey  (Women) 

dvanced  skills  and  team  strategies;  skills,  actual  teaching  experience,  selection  and 
are  of  equipment, 
semester  hour 
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0835-0250     Advanced  Gymnastics 

Analysis  and  achievement  of  intermediate  and  advanced  skills  in  tumbling  and  on  t 

apparatus;  teaching  methodology;  safety  (spotting)  techniques;  principles  of  physioloj 

kinesiology  in  gymnastics. 

Prerequisite:  Basic  course  in  Gymnastics  or  proficiency  exam. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0301     Adapted  Physical  Education 

Lecture  and  participation  course  covering  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  physical  educ 
tion  for  children  with  handicaps  in  terms  of  body  mechanics;  body  conditioning,  postu' 
programs,  physical  examinations  and  exercise  for  defects.    A  minimum  of  12  hours 
clinical  experience  in  schools,  clinics  or  hospitals. 
Prerequisite:  0835-0204  Kinesiology. 
3  semester  hours 

0835-0302     Non-Sport  Activities  for  Primary  Grades 

Materials  and  methods  of  teaching  non-sport  activities  for  the  primary  grades.  Stcj 
play,  mimetics,  game  activities,  tumbling,  jump  rope  and  individual  stunts. 

1  semester  hour 

0835-0303     Psychology  of  Sports 

Psychology  as  related  to  physical  education.  Emotional,  attitudinal  and  personality  g, 
pects  of  athletics.  Motivational,  cultural  and  sociological  problems  of  athletics.  Sped 
tor  response  and  deportment. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0304     Non-Sport  Activities  for  Grades  4-8 

Game,  movement  and  rhythm  activities  that  are  not  sport-oriented;  including  them  asi 
major  portion  of  a  physical  education  curriculum. 
1  semester  hour 

0835-0306     Dance  for  Elementary  School 

Theory,  materials  and  methods  for  teaching  forms  of  dance  in  an  elementary  physic' 
education  program.  ^ 

1  semester  hour  ' 

j 
0835-0307     Coaching  Gymnastics  (Women) 

Philosophy,  methods  and  techniques  of  coaching  gymnastics.  Coaching  theory;  tf? 
perfecting  of  skills;  conducting  gymnastic  clinics,  exhibitions  and  competitions;  officia. 
ing  in  gymnastics. 
Prerequisite:    Basic  course  in  gymnastics,  or  approval  of  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0308     Coaching  Track  and  Field 

Integrating  the  philosophy,  psychology,  principles  and  techniques  of  track  and  field  a 

tivities  with  actual  practice.   A  common  core  of  activities  for  men  and  women  with  af 

propriate  concentrations. 

Prerequisite:  Course  in  Techniques  in  Track  and  Field. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0309     Coaching  Tennis 

Techniques  and   methods  of  coaching  tennis;  strategy  of  singles  and  doubles  pla 

Organization  of  a  tennis  program,  including  review  of  basic  strokes,  drills,  rules  ar 

etiquette.    Planning,  scheduling  and  organizing  tournaments  and  inter-school  compe 

tition. 

Prerequisite:   Basic  tennis  course  or  approval  of  the  instructor  based  on  performance 

2  semester  hours  j 

0835-0310     Advanced  Swimming  J 

For  men  and  women  who  have  at  least  minimal  knowledge  and  skill  to  move  comfortabl| 
in  deep  water.  ' 

1  semester  hour 
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335-0311     Coaching  Golf 

'lethods  and  techniques:  medal  and  match  play  strategy.    Organization  of  a  complete 
•  olf  program;  drills,  fundamental  strokes,  rules  and  etiquette, 
semester  hours 

335-0312     Water  Safety  Instruction 

'eveloping  individual  skill  and  confidence  in  lifesaving  and  water  safety  skills:  materials 
.  .nd  methods  of  teaching.  Open  to  undergraduate  men  and  women. 

rerequisite:    0835-0313  Lifesaving  or  possession  of  a  current  Senior  Lifesaving  Cer- 

ficate. 

semester  hour 

835-0313     Life  Saving 

'eveloping  individual  skill  and  confidence  in  lifesaving  and  water  safety  skills.    Open 
D  undergraduate  women  and  men. 
■    rerequisites:  Ability  to:  1)  perform  standing  front  dive:  2)  swimm  440  yds.  continuously, 
sing  various  strokes:  3)  dive  from  surface  to  minimum  depth  of  6  feet  and  swim  15  feet 
nderwater:  4)  tread  water  1  minute, 
semester  hour 

:.  835-0315     Coaching  Gymnastics  (Men) 

or  the  undergraduate  student  who  desires  to  become  a  special  teacher  or  coach  of 
dvanced  gymnastics.  Terminology  of  the  sport,  training  methods,  current  trends  in 
erformance  requirements,  organization  and  the  FIG  rules.    Methods  of  teaching;  sound 

I  afety  procedures:  physiological  and  mechanical  factors. 

'■■  ''rerequisite:  Basic  course  in  gymnastics  for  men,  or  equivalent, 
semester  hours 

835-0317     Teaching  Physical  Education 

,'eaching  methods  and  principles  of  learning  as  they  apply  to  growth,  development  and 
lovement.    Urban,  inner  city,  suburban  and  rural  situations;  the  learning  facilities  and 
equipment, 
semester  hour's 

835-0399     Independent  Study 

•  Vidependent  study  in  physical  education,  athletics,  dance  aquatics  or  related  areas. 
;  students  present  a  written  proposal  to  a  departmental  faculty  committee  for  approval, 
1  ind  assignment  of  credit  value  and  of  a  faculty  advisor. 

^rerequiste:  Senior  standing. 

-6  semester  hours 

1835-0404     Measurements  and  Evaluations  in  Physical  Education 

3asic  statistics  as  they  relate  to  tests  and  measurements  in  physical  education:  tests 
ind  measurements  as  tools  for  better  teaching,  as  well  as  for  research. 
I  semester  hours 

)835-0407     Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries 

Prevention  and  care  of  common  injuries  sustained  in  athletics:  sprains,  strains,  bruises, 
3urns  and  fractures.    Recommended  elective  for  men  physical  education  majors. 
'Prerequisite:  0835-0101. 

1  semester  hours 

)835-0408     Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries 

Prevention  and  care  of  common  injuries  sustained  in  athletics:  sprains,  strains,  bruises, 
ourns  and  fractures.    Recommended  elective  for  women  physical  education  majors. 
^Prerequisite:  0835-0101. 

2  semester  hours 
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0835-0409     Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education 

Organizing  the  physical  education  program.    Legislation,  financing,  plant  facilities,  cart 
and  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment,  office  management  and  records,  intramura   ., 
programming  and  tournaments,  and  conduct  of  varsity  sports.  Taken  after  all  junior-leve*' 
work  has  been  completed. 
2  semester  hours 

0835-0411     Organization  and  Administration  of  Athletics  i||( 

Suggestions  and  aids  for  managing  an  athletic  program,  for  those  who  expect  to  becomr   | 
teachers,  supervisors  and  directors  of  physical  education.    Athletic  eligibility,  manage 
ment,  equipment,  records,  intramural  programming  and  tournaments,  awards,  finances 
budgets,  safety,  maintenance,  planning  of  facilities,  junior  and  senior  high  school  athiJ"' 
letics,  and  current  athletic  trends.  m 

2  semester  hours  M 

■h 
0835-0213     Group  interaction  in  a  Recreational  Setting 

Handling  small  and  large  groups  of  people  in  a  social  situation;  needs  of  all  age  groups;    : 
ice-breakers  and  mixers,  seasonal  events,  active  and  quiet  parties,  skits  and  dances. 
2-3  semester  hours 

■e 
0835-0417     Physical  Activity  for  the  Emotionally  Handicapped 

Identifying  the  levels  of  emotional  handicap  experienced  by  children;  understanding   i 

psychological  and  social  needs;  activities  suitable  for  handicapped  children. 

2  semester  hours  » 


0835-0418     Physical  Activities  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped 

Surveys  current  practices,   problems,   legislation   and   programs;   developing   physical 
activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  educable  and  trainable  mentally  handicapped  students. 

2  semester  hours 

0835-0320     Recreational  Needs  of  Urban  Society 

Survey  and  evaluation  of  leisure  and  recreation  as  a  social  force.    Recreation  histc 
and  philosophy  in  light  of  changing  times;  present  and  future  recreational  needs 
problems  of  urban  society. 

3  semester  hours 


Panzer  School  Council 

Dr.  George  B.  Pearson,  Chairman 

In  1958,  Panzer  College,  a  noted  single-purpose  institution  with  a  rich  tradition  of 
developing  teachers  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  was  incorporated  into  Montclair 
State  College  and  became  known  as  the  Panzfer  School  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health  at  Montclair  State  College.  The  College  became  the  custodian  and  depository 
of  Panzer  College  records. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Professional  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1970, 
the  title  Panzer  School  Council  was  adopted,  reflecting  the  change  in  organizational 
emphasis.  Council  membership  consists  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Health  Professions,  the  Director  of 
Athletics  and  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Intramural  and  Leisure  Activities.  The 
Panzer  School  Council  represents  the  shared  interests  of  the  faculties  of  the  Depart- 
ments involved  and  coordinates  their  pertinent  and  related  curricular  and  co-curricular 
activities. 
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Department  of  Athletics 

lirector  of  Athletics:  Dioguardi 

assistant  Director:  Anderson 

vien's  Varsity  coaches:  Anderson,  DeCicco,    De  Rosa.  Gelston,  Horn,  Jackson, 

Schmidt,  Sciacchetano.  Wolfarth 
A/omen's  Varsity  coaches:  Bakker,  Desiderioscioli,  Hoar.  Olson,    Paskert, 

Schleede,  Taigia 

Men's  and  Women's  intercollegiate  and  varsity  athletics  and  leisure  activities  are 
jnder  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Athletics.  They  are  coordinated  by  a  board 
)f  student  and  faculty  representatives  called  the  Montclair  Athletic  Commission.  The 
department  provides  students  of  all  the  Schools  with  common  and  unifying  activities 
hrough  the  intercollegiate  teams  and  a  well-rounded  intramural  program. 

The  women's  varsity  program  includes  basketball,  fencing,  field  hockey,  gymnastics, 
Softball,  swimming,  tennis  and  track.  The  College  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
ntercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women. 

The  men's  intercollegiate  varsity  sports  are  baseball,  basketball,  cross-country, 
encing,  football,  golf,  lacrosse,  soccer,  tennis,  track  and  wrestling.  Rules  of  eligibility 
ire  determined  by  the  College,  the  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference  and  the  Na- 
:ional  Athletic  Association. 

All  participants  in  the  intercollegiate  program  must  pass  a  physical  examination 
Dach  year  and  enroll  in  the  student  accident  insurance  program.  The  department  pro- 
/ides  additional  insurance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  student  program. 

Physical  facilities  are  educational  coordination  are  effectively  achieved  by  this  de- 
oartment's  participation  in  the  Panzer  School  Council. 

Department  of  Intramurals  and  Leisure  Activities 

Director:  Schmidt 
Assistant  Director:  Hennis 

The  intramural  program  operates  during  the  entire  college  year  and  provides  sports 
for  men  and  women,  including  co-ed  activities. 

The  leisure-time  program  provides  wholesome  physical  activities.  Facilities  are 
available  to  full-time  undergraduate  students  upon  presentation  of  a  valid  student 
identification  card.  The  swimming  pool,  gym,  weight-lifting  area,  training  apparatus, 
sauna  bath  and  fields  may  be  used  at  regularly  scheduled  times  during  the  week  and  on 
weekends. 
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School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Philip  S.  Cohen,  Dean 

The  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  was  formally  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  the  spring  of  1969.  In  February  of  1970,  with  student-faculty  planning  com- 
pleted, the  School  was  fully  organized  into  the  departments  of  Anthropology.  Communi- 
cation Sciences  and  Disorders,  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Psy- 
chology and  Sociology. 

Each  department  offers  at  least  one  major  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  By  following  a  professional  sequence,  students  may  obtain  teacher  certification 
in  social  studies,  speech  correction  and  other  education  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  well-established  courses  of  study,  interdisciplinary  programs  are 
encouraged  within  the  School  and  in  conjunction  with  other  Schools.  Transculturai 
Studies,  for  example,  bring  the  disciplines  of  cultural  anthropology,  geography  and  his- 
tory into  a  new  correspondence.  A  major  interdisciplinary  focus  in  the  Sociology  and 
Psychology  programs  places  increasing  stress  on  social  psychology,  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  humanistic  themes  in  the  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 

On-going  examination  of  curriculum  is  planned,  to  strengthen  present  programs  and 
develop  new  directions  that  will  prepare  studen+s  for  the  careers  of  the  future.  The 
School's  location  in  the  metropolitan  region  has  self-evident  educational  advantages. 
The  cultural  and  social  laboratory  of  the  New  York-Newark-Paterson  area,  and  affili- 
ations with  schools,  hospitals  and  clinics,  provide  numerous  opportunities  for  extern- 
al work  that  is  invaluable  training  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 

The  School  provides  on-campus  clinical  experiences  through  the  Communication 
Disorders  Center  and  the  Psychoeducational  Center. 

In  its  brief  history,  the  School  has  established  a  unique  identity  based  on  diversity 
within  a  unified,  organic  whole.  Out  of  its  broad  spectrum  of  departments  and  programs 
has  been  effected  a  structure  that  embraces  a  variety  of  methods,  content  and  organiza- 
tion, each  bearing  a  special  relationship  to  the  other. 

General  Education  Requirements  for  the  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Common  Core:  Identical  to  those  of  the'College  as  a  whole  regardless  of  the  degree 

program  pursued.  See  page  27. 

School  Planned  Core:   Identical  for  all  students  of  the  School,  regardless  of  the  degree 

program  pursued:  From  at  least  4  of  the  areas  below,  select  no  less  than  3  nor  more  than 

9  semester  hours  (no  more  than  12  semester  hours  in  the  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences): 

Language  and  Linguistics  Behavioral  Sciences 

Literature  History 

Mathematics  Philosophy-Religion 

Life  Sciences  Art* 

Social  Sciences  Music* 

"Applied  or  performance  courses  do  not  apply 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  in  the  Social  Studies  must  follow  the  Profes- 
sional Sequence  including  the  special  methods  course: 

0899-0401     The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools 

Prepares  students  to  meet  the  problems  encountered  by  the  beginning  teacher  in  social 
studies  education  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  level. 
3  semester  hours 

The  Social  Studies  teacher  is  expected  to  have  a  broad  understanding  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  cultural  factors  which  shape  the  individual  and  his  society.  To  meet 
the  approved  program  for  certification  in  Social  Studies,  course  work  is  required  in  each 
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of  the  following  fields:  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political  Science 
and  Sociology.  A  more  detailed  description  of  requirements  is  available  in  the  office  of 
the  School  Counselor. 


Department  of  Anthropology 

Professor:  Quintana,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professors:  Brook,  Flint,  Franke,  Klein,  Miller 

Instructor:  Cinquemani 

Participating  Faculty  from  Other  Departments— Professors:  Cohen,  Floyd,  More 

The  undergraduate  major  in  anthropology  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding  of 
man  as  a  whole.  It  is  concerned  with  knowledge  of  man's  development  and  behavior 
from  the  beginnings  of  life  to  the  present,  and  with  applying  that  knowledge  to  con- 
temporary human  problems.  While  anthropology  intersects  with  other  behavioral  and 
natural  sciences,  it  is  unique  in  its  holistic  emphasis,  participatory  methodologies  and 
historical/comparative  focus.  All  peoples  and  all  aspects  of  human  life  constitute  the 
subject  matter  of  its  four  basic  fields:  cultural  anthropology,  archaeology,  physical  an- 
thropology and  anthropological  linguistics. 

The  major  prepares  students  for  advanced  work  in  the  discipline,  leading  to  college 
teaching,  museum  curatorial  work  and/or  research.  Increasingly,  the  undergraduate 
major  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  in  anthropology,  many  of 
which  offer  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  teaching  assistantships  for  qualified  students. 

By  providing  diversity  in  departmental  offerings,  the  major  also  helps  prepare  stu- 
dents for  employment  in  non-teaching  fields— e.g.,  urban  renewal,  community  service 
agencies,  public  health  programs,  international  relations,  etc.  In  addition,  majors  may 
adapt  their  programs  to  meet  certification  requirements  for  teaching  social  studies  in 
New  Jersey  secondary  schools  where  new  curriculum  trends  reflect  a  rapidly-growing 
demand  for  anthropological  inputs.  For  the  student  undecided  about  career  goals,  the 
major  provides  an  excellent  liberal  arts  background  about  what  man  has  been,  is  and 
can  become. 
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an 
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Requirements  semester 

2202-0201     Physical  Anthropology  3 

2202-0100     Cultural  Anthropology    3 

2202-0306     Prehistoric  Archaeology    3 

2202-0463     Anthropological   Linguistics    3 

Electives 
9  semester  hours  from: 

2202-0301     Peoples  of  Africa 3 

2202-0303     Peoples  of  South  America  &.  the  Caribbean 3 

2202-0309     Peoples  of  Middle  America  3 

2202-0305     The  American  Indian:  Perspectives  on  Change 3 

2202-0307     Peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  3 

2202-0304     Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 3 

2202-0302     Ethnology  of  Oceania 3 

2202-0432     Development  of  Japanese  Character  &,  Culture  3 

2202-0406     Peasant  Culture   3 

12  semester  hours  from: 

2202-0402     Dynamics  of  Culture  3 

2202-0405     Psychological  Anthropology  3 

2202-0308     Primate  Ethology 2 
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2202-0403  Dynamics  of  Human  Evolution  3 

2202-0404  Urban  Anthropology    3 

2202-0404  People  and  Cities   3 

0202-0461  Cultural  History  of  Preliterate  Societies  3 

2202-0409  Anthropology  of   Religion    3 

2202-0408  Archaeology  of  Ancient  Middle  America 2 

2202-0410  Selected  Issues  in  Anthropology   3 

2202-0407  Independent  Research  in  Anthropological 

Theory  and   Method    3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         33 

Work  in  supportive  areas— e.g.,  transcultural  studies  (including  non-western  his- 
tory and  cultural  geography),  urban  studies,  social  psychology,  primitive  art,  ethno- 
musicology,  the  natural  sciences,  statistics,  sociology,  linguistics  and  foreign  languages 
—is  strongly  recommended  and  should  be  discussed  with  major  advisors. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

2202-0100     Cultural  Anthrology 

Analysis   of  transcultural   data;   basic   methodologies,   concepts  and   goals   of   anthro- 
pology; the  nature  of  culture,  its  role  in  human  experience  and  its  universality. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0201     Physical  Anthropology 

The  biological  basis  of  human  evolution  including  surveys  of  human  paleontology, 
primatology  and  the  races  of  man.  The  relationship  of  culture  to  man's  development: 
lectures,  field  trips  and  the  use  of  fossil  and  audio-visual  materials.  Field  fee  $5.00. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0301     Peoples  of  Africa 

Diversity  in  the  lifestyles  of  representative  African  cultures;  prehistory,  culture  change, 

and   contemporary   problems   in   Sub-Saharan   Africa.    (May   be   offered   in   mini-course 

format.) 

3  semester  hours 

2202-0302     Ethnology  of  Oceania 

Societies  of  the  Pacific  region  and  their  relevance  to  selected  theoretical   issues  in 
anthropology;  magic  and  ritual,  origins  of  social  stratification,  effects  of  environment 
on  culture,  and  meaning  of  kinship  systems. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0303     Peoples  of  South  America  and  the  Caribbean 

Selected  South  American   and   Circum-Caribbean   cultures;   culture   change  from   pre- 
historic period  to  present;   relationship  to  contemporary  problems. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0304     Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 

The    cultural,    political,    economic    and    historical    significance    of    several    ethnic    and 
religious   identities   within   the    borders   of   the   Soviet   Union:    Eastern    Slavs.   Uzbeks, 
Tartars,  Georgians,  Estonians  and  Moldavians. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0305     The  American  Indian:  Perspectives  on  Change 

Amerindian  cultures  north  of  Mexico:  representative  tribes,  their  world  views,  and  their 
adaptations  to  the  environment,  each  other  and  European  contact. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100. 
I  3  semester  hours 
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2202-0306     Prehistoric  Archaeology 

The  development,  method  and  theory  of  anthropological   archaeology.    Analysis  and 
interpretation  of  prehistoric  cultural  data  by  means  of  audio-visual,  field  and  partici- 
patory involvement.  Field  fee  $5.00.  (May  be  offered  in  mini-course  format.) 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0307     Peoples  of  Southeast  Asia 

Anthropological  survey  of  selected  tribal  and  peasant  societies  of  Burma,  Thailand, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines;  recent  socio-cul- 
tural  processes. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0308     Primate  Ethology 

The  relationship  of  non-human  primate  behavior  to  the  origins  of  human  behavior. 
Module  1:  the  lemurs  and  monkeys  and  their  ecologies;  Module  2:  the  great  apes 
and  their  societies.  (May  be  offered  in  mini-course  format.) 

2  semester  hours 

2202-0309     Peoples  of  Middle  America 

Mexican  and  Central  American  groups  v\/hich  show  varying  degrees  of  acculturation; 
aspects  of  early  post-European  contact;  current  cultural  development. 

3  semester  hours 

2202-0402     Dynamics  of  Culture 

Cultural  development,  growth,  transmission,  perpetuation  and  change.   The  concept  of 
"future  shock"  and  its  implications  for  folk  and  urban  culture. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0403     Dynamics  of  Human  Evolution 

Man's  evolution  to  a  bipedal  animal  from  his  early  vertebrate  beginnings.   The  diversity 
of  forms  that  have  led  to  contemporary  man,  bio-cultural  forces  that  have  influenced 
change,  human  ecology  and  population  genetics. 
Prerequisite:    2202-0201   or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0404     Urban  Anthropology 

The    dynamics    of   acculturation;    relationships    between    urban    sub-cultures    and    the 
broader  urban   community;   values,   personality,    behaviors   and    other  aspects   of  the 
adjustment  of  people  whose  lifestyle  sets  them  apart  from  the  dominant  society. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0405     Psychological  Anthropology  (Also  listed  as  2001-0405) 

Transcultural  focus  on  the  inter-related  nature  of  culture  and  human  behavior.    Team 
taught  interdisciplinary  course  with  emphasis  on  mutual  dependencies  of  anthropologi- 
cal and  psychological  theory  and  method.    Student  work  with  bicultural  informants. 
Prerequisites:  2202:0100,  2001 :0100  or  2001 :0101 . 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0406     Peasant  Culture 

Persistence  and  change  among  selected  peasant  peoples  of  the  world.    Characteris- 
tics of  peasant  society,  personality  in  peasant  culture  and  modernization  trends  and 
effects.  Guest  lectures  by  cultural  historians. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100  or  2205-0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0407     Independent  Research  in  Anthropological  Theory  and  Method 

Directed    research   towards   the   preparation    of   written    papers,   stressing   field   work, 
library  research  and  problem  orientation.    A  tutorial  without  formal  class  meetings. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  approval. 
3  semester  hours 
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2202-0408     Archaeology  of  Ancient  Middle  America 

Ancient  cultures  of  Middle  America.  Module  1:  northern  Mesoamerica,  the  Gulf  Coast, 
Oaxaca  and  Central  Mexican  Aztecs;  Module  2:  the  ancient  Maya  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.   (May  be  offered  in  mini-course  format.) 

2  semester  hours 

2202-0409     Anthropology  of  Religion 

Patterns  of  religious  beliefs  and  behaviors  which  relate  to  sacred,  supernatural  entities: 
origin  theories,  divination,  witchcraft,  mythology  and  the  relationship  of  religious  move- 
ments to  other  aspects  of  culture. 

3  semester  hours 

2202-0410     Selected  Issues  in  Anthropology 

Functional/structural  analysis  of  kinship  and  mythology;  cultural  ecology  and  its  critics; 
nature/culture  in  the  explanation  of  human  behavior;  research  ethics;  etc.    Emphasis 
on  reading  in  the  professional  literature. 
Prerequisite:  9  semester  hours  in  anthropology. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0432     Development  of  Japanese  Character  and  Culture 

The  historical  conditioning  of  Japanese  behavior;  cultural  change  in  the  perspective  of 
traditional  periodization  of  Japanese  history;  contributions  of  religion  and  philosophy 
to  defining  social  values. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0461     Cultural  History  of  Preliterate  Societies 

Interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  aims,  methods  and  techniques  of  ethnohistorical  re- 
search.   Documentary  and  nondocumentary  evidence  in  reconstructing  the  culture  his- 
tory of  pre-  or  semi-literate  societies. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100  or  2205-0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0462     People  and  Cities  (Also  listed  as  2205-0462  and  2206-0462) 

Interdisciplinary  and  cross-cultural  investigation  of  urbanism  and  urbanization;  the  for- 
mation, structure  and  functioning  of  cities  throughout  the  world. 

Prerequisite:  2202-0404,  2205-0220,  2206-0410  or  2208-0306,  or  premission  of  the  instructor, 
3  semester  hours 

2202-0463     Anthropological  Linguistics 

Linguistic    systems    analyzed    through    informants    (speakers)    of    non-Indo-European 
languages,    and    through    published    data   from    a   variety    of   Amerindian    and    African 
languages.    The  relationship  of  linguistic  structure  and  theory  to  cultural  systems;  in- 
dividual student  field  experience,  readings  and  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100  or  1505-0210. 
3  semester  hours 


Department  of  Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders 

Professors:  Woolf,  Chairman:  Leigh:  Scholl:  Shulman 
Associate  Professors:  Heiss,  Schon 

Assistant  Professors:  Attanasio,  Barden,  Berti,  Caracciolo,  Lahey 
Instructor:  Lindenman 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  in  Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders  provides 
a  foundation  for  professional  specialization  at  the  Masters  level.  Students  progress 
through  a  sequence  which  emphasizes  initially  the  normal  use  and  development  of 
speech,  hearing  and  language.  Subsequent  courses  consider  the  nature  of  communica- 
tion disorders  and  principles  related  to  their  management.  Supervised  clinical  experi- 
ence with  children  and  adults  presenting  communication  disorders  is  available  in  the 
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on-campus  Communication   Disorders   Center,   in   the   public   schools   and   at  special 
centers  and  clinical  facilities  in  the  community. 

For  most  employment  in  the  field  of  communication  disorders,  the  Master's  degree 
is  a  requirement.  On  completing  the  undergraduate  curriculum,  students  pursue  gradu- 
ate study  and  concentrate  in  speech  pathology,  audiology,  learning  disabilities  or 
teaching  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired.  The  undergraduate  and  graduate  program  in 
Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders  prepares  the  student  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  the  Certificate  of  Clinical  Competence  of  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  As- 
sociation. In  addition,  it  leads  to  certification  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Education  in  grades  Kindergarten  through  twelve. 

Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165 

Required  Courses  and  Electives  semester  hours 

1220-0100     Fields  of  Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders 3 

1220-0103     Fundamentals  of  Voice  and  Speech  Production   3 

1220-0104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds 3 

1220-0200     Techniques  in  Clinical  Observation  and  Reporting 2 

1220-0202     Acquisition  of  Speech  and  Language  3 

1220-0207     Hearing  Science    3 

1220-0208     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Speech  System 3 

1220-0209     Voice  and  Articulation  Disorders  3 

1220-0210  Development  of  Communication  Skills  in  Children: 

Methods  and  Materfals 3 

1220-0410     Neurophysiological  Disorders  of  Communication   3 

1220-0411     Psychodynamics  of  Communication  Disorders  3 

1220-0412     Diagnosis  of  Communication  Disorders  3 

1220-0461      Introductory  Practicum  in  Communication  Disorders 2 

1220-0462     Intermediate  Practicum  in  Communication  Disorders 2 

1220-0463     Advanced  Practicum  in  Communication  Disorders 2 

1220-0464     Psychology  of  Oral  Communication  3 

1220-0468     Clinical  Procedures  in  Audiology  3 

1220-0469     Problems  of  the  Hearing  Impaired  2 

1220-0472     Speech  Science  and  Instrumentation   3 

1220-0473  Organization  and  Administration  of  Speech  and 

Hearing  Programs   3 

1220-0483     Language  Disorders  of  Children  3 

1220-0484  Seminar  in  Problems  and  Issues  in  Communication 

Sciences  and  Disorders 3 

Majors  are  urged  to  take  2001-0320  to  complete  the  state  certification  requirements. 

Additional  electives,  suitable  for  the  major  in  Communication  Sciences  and  Dis- 
orders, are  offered  through  the  departments  of  Anthropology,  Biology,  English,  Home 
Economics,  Linguistics,  Physics,  Psychology  and  Sociology,  and  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. See  catalog  listings. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

1220-0100     Fields  of  Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders 

An  orientation:  practices  in  the  field,  philosophies  of  rehabilitation,  areas  of  scientific 

inquiry  and  the  relationship  with  other  disciplines  and  specialties.   Field  trips  to  special 

centers. 

3  semester  hours 
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1220-0103     Fundamentals  of  Voice  and  Speech  Production 

Theory  and  practice  of  efficient  voice  production  and  accurate  articulation.   Students  re- 
ceive guidance  in  the  improvement  of  their  own  speech  skills. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds 

The  articulation  of  sounds  of  American  English  using  the  international  phonetic  alphabet 
for  prescriptive  and  descriptive  transcription. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0202     Acquisition  of  Speech  and  Language 

The  development  of  a  first  language  in  the  child.   Acquisition  of  syntactic,  semantic  and 
phonological  systems  studied  in  a  cognitive-linguistic  framework. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0207     Hearing  Science 

Basic  acoustics,  anatomy  and   physiology  of  the   auditory  mechanism,   and   a   clinical 
orientation  to  impairments  of  hearing. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0208     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Speech  System 

The   anatomical   and    physiological    bases    of    respiration,    phonation    and    articulation- 

resonation. 

3  semester  hours 

1220-0210     Development  of  Communication  Skills  in  Children:  Methods  and  Materials 

The  development  of  oral  communication  skills  in  children  within  basic  school  curriculum. 
Speech  improvement  techniques  through  storytelling,  creative  dramatics,  choral  speak- 
ing and  oral  interpretation;  listening  activities  and  content  analysis. 
Prerequisites:  1220-0104,  0202,  0209. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0464     Psychology  of  Oral  Communication 

Contributions  of  semantics,  learning  theory,  cognitive  psychology,  psycholinguistics  and 
social  psychology  considered  in  relation  to  interpersonal  communication. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0472     Speech  Science  and  Instrumentation 

Basic  acoustics;  respiration  and  voice  production;  acoustics  theory  of  vowel  produc- 
tion; consonant  acoustics  and  speech  preception. 
Prerequisites:  1220-0104,0208. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0200     Techniques  in  Clinical  Observation  and  Reporting 

Observing,  describing  and  reporting  the  behavior  of  clients  with  speech,  hearing  and 
language  problems;  the  intake  interview  and  parent  conferences. 
Prerequisite:  1220-0100. 

2  semester  hours 

1220-0209     Voice  and  Articulation  Disorders 

Voice  and   articulation   problems   of   pre-school   and   school-age   children.     Strategies, 
techniques  and  materials  for  evaluation  and  remediation. 
Prerequisites:  1220-0103,  0104,  0208. 

3  semester  hours 

1220-0410     Neurophysiological  Disorders  of  Communication 

Etiology  and  pathology  of  major  language  and  speech  disorders  resulting  from  impaired 
functioning  of  the  nervous  system;  diagnosis  and  rehabilitation. 
Prerequisites:   1220-0104,  0202,  0208,  0209. 
3  semester  hours 
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1220-0411     Psychodynamics  of  Communication  Disorders 

Psychological  aspects  of  communication  disorders;  the  nature,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  stuttering  in  children  and  adults;  the  nature  of  counseling  and  psychotherapy. 
Prerequisites:  1220-0104,0202,0209. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0412     Diagnosis  of  Communication  Disorders 

Formal  and  informal  assessment  procedures  for  the  diagnosis  of  speech,  voice  and 

language  disorders.    Dynamics  of  interviewing  and  the  reporting  and   interpreting  of 

case  histories. 

Prerequisites:  1220-0209,0410,0411,0461. 

3  semester  hours 

1220-0461  and  0462     Introductory  and  Intermediate  Practicum  in  Communication  Disorders 

Supervised  clinical  practice  with  children  and  adults  presenting  a  variety  of  communica- 
tion disorders. 

Prerequisites:  1220-0209,0410,0411. 
2  semester  hours  each 

1220-0463     Advanced  Practicum  in  Communication  Disorders 

A  continuation  of  1220-0461  and  0462  providing  supervised  experience  in  diagnosis  and 
therapy  with  more  complex  and  specialized  communication  disorders.    May  be  taken  in 
the  Department's  Communication  Disorders  Center  and  at  other  cooperating  hospital, 
rehabilitation  and  educational  facilities. 
Prerequisites:  1220-0461,0462. 

2  semester  hours 

1220-0468     Clinical  Procedures  in  Audiology 

The  measurement  of  hearing  including  pure  tone  tests,  screening  tests,  interpretation 
of  test  results,  problems  of  calibration,  and  medical  and  educational  referral.  Demonstra- 
tions and  supervised  practice  testing. 
Prerequisite:  1220-0207. 

3  semester  hours 

1220-0469     Problems  of  the  Hearing  Impaired 

Current  theories  and  practices  of  speech  reading,  auditory  training,  hearing  aid  evalu- 
ation and  educational  placement;  psychological  aspects  of  hearing  loss;  interviewing 
and  counseling  the  parents  of  the  hearing  impaired  child. 
Prerequisite:  1220-0468. 

2  semester  hours 

1220-0473     Organization  and  Administration  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Programs 

Clinical  programs  in  the  public  schools  and  other  settings.  Testing,  scheduling,  grouping 
and  record-keeping.    The  role  of  the  clinician  in  relation  to  administrators,  teachers,      1 
specialists  in  related  areas,  parents  and  paraprofessionals. 
Prerequisites:  1220-0209,  0210,  0461. 

3  semester  hours 

1220-0483     Language  Disorders  of  Children 

Strategies  for  the  assessment  of  language  disorders  and  for  the  development  of  inter- 
vention programs. 
Prerequisite:  1220-0202. 
3  semester  hours 

1220-0484     Seminar  in  Problems  and  Issues  in  Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders      i 

Independent  study  and  research  in  selected  areas  of  communication  sciences  and  dis-      | 
orders.  Enrollment  limited. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  approval. 
3  semester  hours 
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Department  of  Economics 


Professor:  Kronish 

Associate  Professor:  Reilly,  Chairman 
Assistant  Professors:  Flint,  Kato,  Weber 
Instructors:  Peno,  Scher,  Schneider 


oft  A  major  in  economics  permits  students  to  specialize  in  a  body  of  knowledge  that  is 
increasingly  complex,  systematically  formulated  and  operationally  significant.  The  lat- 
ter refers  to  the  increasing  utilization  of  the  skill  and  competence  of  the  economist  not 
only  in  the  academic  world  but  also  in  the  world  of  federal,  state  and  local  government 
and  in  industry  and  labor  organizations. 

in 

Economics  Major 

General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165 

^ii|l.  Requirements  semester  hours 

2204-0102  Principles  of  Economics  (Microeconomics)  3 

2204-0101  Principles  of  Economics  (Macroeconomics) 3 

2204-0203  Economic  Statistics    3 

2204-0305  Intermediate  Macroeconomic  Analysis   3 

2204-0307  Intermediate  Microenconomic  Analysis 3 

15 
.  Electives**  semester  hours 

2204-0204  Labor  Economics  3 

2204-0213  Economic  History  of  the  U.S 3 

2204-0222  Economic  History  of  Europe 3 

2204-0301  Money  and  Banking 3 

2204-0302  Financial  Institutions  and  Policy  3 

2204-0303  Economic  Growth  and  Development 3 

2204-0304  Public  Policies  Toward  Business 3 

2204-0308  Public  Finance   3 

2204-0402  International   Economics    3 

2204-0403  Comparative  Economic  Systems  3 

2204-0414  Development  of  Economic  Thought  3 

2204-0415  The  Economics  of  Social  Problems 3 

2204-0417  Mathematical  Economics 3 

2204-0306  Managerial  Economics  3 

2204-0310  Urban  and  Regional  Economics  3 

2204-0205  Collective  Bargaining:  Theory  and  Practice  3 

2204-0407  Economics  of  Industrial  Organization   ...  3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         18-28 

'A  student  majoring  in  Econonnics  must  choose  18  semestei  hours  from  the  list  of  Electives  in  his  Special- 
ization. He  may  elect  an  additional  10  semester  hours.  He  may  not  take  more  than  10  credits  above  the 
requirement  for  the  major  which  is  33  credits:  15  required  credits  and  18  elective  credits.  Math.  111-112  or 
Calculus  A  is  recommended  for  majors.  Prerequisites  can  be  waived  with  permission  of  instructor  or  de- 
partment chairman. 

'Not  every  elective  is  given  every  year 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS  i 

2204-0100     Introduction  to  Economics 

Major  objectives  and  features  of  the  American  economy,  including  operations  of  a  mar 
ket  economy,  structure  and  function  of  business,  money  and  banking,  government  anc 
business  relations. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0101     Principles  of  Economics:  Macro 

A  study  of  the  American  economy,  analytically  and  institutionally;  the  achievement  of  ar' 
optimal  allocation  of  resources,  price  stability,  full  employment  level  of  national  income 
and  long  term  growth. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0102     Principles  of  Economics:  Micro 

Organization  and  operation  of  the  American  economy  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  Pricing  of  products  and  factors  of  production  in  markel 
situations  varying  from  competition  to  monopoly.  Resource  allocation,  price  determi- 
nation and  behavior  of  the  firm  in  the  determination  of  quantity  of  output  and  the  hiring 
of  factors  of  production. 
3  semester  hours 
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2204-0203     Economic  Statistics 

Basic  elements  of  Economics  Statistics  including  frequency  distribution,  sampling,  index 

numbers,  statistical  inference,  regression  and  correlation  techniques. 

3  semester  hours  1 

II 


2204-0204     Labor  Economics 

The  determinants  of  wages  in  the  organized  and  unorganized  markets;  an  historical  Jj, 
survey  and  analysis  of  the  principal  insitutions  and  central  processes  in  the  labor  and  p 
manpower  areas;  an  examination  of  current  issues  in  labor  relations.  j 

Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
3  semester  hours  •  U 


2204-0205     Collective  Bargaining  Theory  and  Practice 

The  development  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  United  States  and  an  analysis  of  the 
factors  that  accounts  for  present  practices.    The  impact  of  collective  bargaining  on 
contemporary  American  life. 
Prerequisites:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0213     Economic  History  of  the  U.S.  (also  listed  as  2205-0213) 

Evolution  of  economic   institutions  with   emphasis  on   development  of  domestic   and 
foreign  markets,  technological  changes  and  industrial  growth.   Analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  cyclical  changes. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0222     Economic  History  of  Europe  (Also  listed  as  2205-0222) 

The  economic  li^e  and  development  of  Europe  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present, 
emphasizing  the  period  from  about  1750;  economic  causes  that  underlie  the  dislocations 
and  perplexities  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0301     Money  and  Banking 

An  analysis  of  the  economic  role  of  money  and  credit  in  our  economy  with  primary  em- 
phasis on  Federal  Reserve  and  Treasury  operations. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0302     Financial  Institutions 

The  structure  and  operation  of  financial  institutions,  their  role  in  the  economy  and  in 
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\e  money  and  capital  markets.   The  techniques  and  objectives  of  monetary  policy  and 
s  effect  on  financial  institutions, 
rerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
semester  hours 


204-0303     Economic  Growth  and  Development 

roblems  of  hastening  the  growth  of  countries  with  low  incomes  per  person;  the  requi- 
tes for  the  economic  development,  the  obstacles  to  such  development,  the  strategy 
nd  tactics  of  development  and  aid  for  development, 
rerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
semester  hours 


204-0304     Public  Policies  Toward  Business 

he  economic  organization  of  particular  American  industries.    U.S.  policy  toward  com- 
etition,  monopoly  and  bigness  in  business.  Government  control  of  public  utilities,  trans- 
ortation,  radio  and  television  broadcasting, 
prerequisite:  2204-0102  or  permission  of  instructor. 
semester  hours 

204-0305     Intermediate  Macroeconomic  Analysis 

he  factors  comprising  aggregate  demand  and  how  they  interact  to  determine  the  level 
f  employment,  output  and  the  price  level;  the  role  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy, 
rerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
semester  hours 

204-0306     Managerial  Economics 

he  application  of  economic  theory  in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the  firm;  utiliza- 

on  of  economic  analysis  in  the  study  of  demand,  costs,  pricing  and  capital  investment 

ecisions. 

rerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 

semester  hours 

204-0307     Intermediate  Microeconomic  Analysis 

he  basic  determinants  of  market  demand.    Input-output  relationships  in  determining 
ost  structure.    Determination  of  prices  received  by  resource  owners  in  the  productive 
recess.    Theory  of  the  firm  and  pricing  in  different  types  of  market  organization  with 
arying  degrees  of  competitive  conditions, 
'rerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
semester  hours 

204-0308     Public  Finance 

I'he  impact  of  governmental  expenditures,  taxes  and  debt  operations  on  resource  allo- 
ation,  income  distribution,  economic  stablilization  and  economic  growth, 
'rerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102.. 
semester  hours 

204-0310     Urban  and  Regional  Economics 

"he  underlying  economic  forces  operating  in  the  urban  economy;  development  of  the 
rban  economic  unit;  relationship  of  the  urban  economy  to  the  regional  and  national 

economy;  economic  activity  within  the  urban  area  and  the  public  sector  of  the  urban 

conomy. 

'rerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 
semester  hours 

204-0397,  0398     Economics  Independent  Study 

ndependent  study  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  developed  a  special  interest  as  a 
asult  of  work  in  a  course  or  who  wish  to  develop  their  interest  through  their  own  guided 
eading.    A  member  of  the  Economics  Department  guides  the  student  in  his  research 
md  reading. 
■  semester  hours  each 
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2204-0402  ,  International  Economics 

The  how,  why  and  consequences  of  the  movement  of  goods,  services  and  factors 
production  in  international  exchange  and  an  examination  of  the  financial  arrangemen 
used  to  facilitate  trade. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0403     Comparative  Economic  Systems 

The  economics  systems  of  planned  and  mixed  economies  with  special  emphasis  on  th 

Soviet  Union,  China,  The  United  Kingdom,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Unite 

States. 

Prerequisites:  2204-0101  and  0102  or  2204-0100. 

3  semester  hours 

2204-0407     Economics  of  Industrial  Organization 

The  causes  and  effects  of  structure,  size  and  concentration  on  competition  and  marke 

prices. 

Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102. 

3  semester  hours 

2204-0414     Development  of  Economic  Thought 

Broadening  and  improving  the  command  of  modern  economic  theory  by  examining  th< 
outstanding  contributors  to  economic  thought  over  the  past  two  centuries. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0415     The  Economics  of  Social  Problems 

The  extent,  causes  and  consequences  of  poverty,  inequality  and  insecurity;  an  appraisai 
of  reforms:   social  insurance,  medical  care,  public  housing  and  rural  development. 
3  semester  hours 

2204-0417     Mathematical  Economics 

Formulation  of  economic  theory  in  mathematical  language.  Application  of  Mathematical! 
methods  to  economic  theory  and  to  the  derivation  of  theoretical  conclusions. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0101,  0102,  0203,  0305  and  0307. 
3  semester  hours 


1,1 
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2204-0418     Economics  of  Human  Resources  1 

Analysis  of  the  role  of  human  resources  in  the  economic  process. 
Prerequisite:  2204-0101  and  0102  or  2204-0414. 

2204-0497,  0498     Economics  Independent  Study  I 

Open  to  students  who  wish  to  undertake  reading  and/or  research  in  specialized  areas  ' 
of  economics.    Permission  of  the  department  chairman  must  be  secured. 
3  semester  hours 


Department  of  Geography 

Associate  Professor:  Boucher,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professors:  Ballwanz,  Hinshalwood,  Robertson,  Singh,  Sternberg 

Geography  is  the  study  of  all  natural  and  cultural  elements  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Though  individual  phenomena  are  studied  in  detail  by  one  or  another  of 
the  academic  disciplines,  Geography  undertakes  the  unique  task  of  studying  the  space 
relations  of  things.   It  derives  its  identity  from  this  spatial  point  of  view. 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  interrelationships  of  things  in  space,  a  view  is 
fostered  which  integrates  the  natural,  physical  and  social  sciences.  Thus  the  unity  of 
knowledge,  necessarily  destroyed  by  the  systematic  sciences  concerned  with  parts  of 
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e  whole,  is  to  a  high  degree  restored  in  Geography,  and   in  a  broad  scholarship  is 
jhieved. 
dienf     The  major  in  geography  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  solid   background  and 
aining  for  one  of  four  career  choices;   teaching,  planning,  industry  or  government. 


Geography  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165 

Requirements  (at  least  4  of  the  following)  semester  hours 

2206-0100     Principles   of   Geography    3 

2206-0200     Cultural   Geography    3 

2206-0202     Geography  of  Anglo-America   3 

2206-0204     Principles  of  Land  Use    3 

2206-0302     World  Resources  and   Industries   3 

Recommended  Courses  for  Planning  Careers: 

2206-0204     Principles  of  Land  Use 3 

I      1914-0240     Cartography    3 

2206-0310     Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods   3 

2206-031 1     Geography  of  Manufacturing   3 

2206-0313     Urban  Geography    3 

2206-0405     Computer  Applications  in  Geography  3 

2206-041 1     Problems  in  Urban  Geography 3 

2206-0462     People  and  Cities  3 

^commended  Courses  for  Education  Careers: 

2206-0202     Geography  of  Anglo-America 3 

2206-0312     Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States 3 

2206-0404     Geo-£cology     3 

2206-0421     Population  Problems  of  the  World 3 

2206-0424     Geography  of  New  Jersey 3 

ecommended  Courses  for  Careers  in  Government 

2206-0302     World  Resources  and  Industries  3 

2206-0408     Political  Geography 3 

2206-0421     Population  Problems  of  the  World 3 

Area  Courses 

ecommended  Courses  for  Careers  in  Industry  or  in  Ecology: 

2206-0205     Hydrology    3 

2206-0310     Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods 3 

2206-031 1     Geography  of  Manufacturing   3 

2206-0401      Fundamentals  of  Remote  Sensing  of  the  Environment 3 

2206-0404     Geo-Ecology   3 

2206-0421     Population  Problems  of  the  World 3 

2206-0462     People  and  Cities   3 

ecommended  Courses  for  Graduate  Studies  in  Geography 

1914-0102     Physical  Geology ^ 

2206-0201     Climatology    3 

1914-0240     Cartography     3 

2206-0309     Geographic  Thought  and  Methodology 3 

2206-0310     Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods  3 

2206-0313     Urban   Geography    3 

2206-0408     Political  Geography    3 
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III.  £lectives 

2206-0301     Urban  Field  Studies   

2206-0304     Geography  of  Europe 

2206-0305     Geography  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia 

2206-0306     Geography  of  South  Asia  

2206-0307     Fluvial  Geography 

2206-0308     Land  and  Life  in  Latin  America 

2206-0402     Hydroclimatology    

2206-0403     Geo-hydrology    

2206-0412     Geography  of  Sub-Sahara  Africa  

2206-0413     Middle  East  

2206-0419     Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union 

2206-0420     Asian  Urban  Settlements   

2206-0422     Population  and  Settlement  Patterns  of  Africa 

2206-0423     Culture  and  Resource  Utilization 

2206-0425  Readings  in  Geography  l'''' 

2206-0426     Independent  Study  in  Geography 

2206-0427     Pro  Seminar  in  Geography  


REQUIRED  TOTAL        S 
INTERDISCIPLINARY  PROGRAMS 

The  Geography  Department  participates  actively  in  several  interdisciplinary  pre 
grams  including  Transcultural  Studies  and  Environmental  Studies.  It  is  possible  for  ; 
student  to  major  in  geography  as  well  as  in  one  of  the  above  interdisciplinary  programs 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

2206-0100     Principles  of  Geography 

The  spatial  distribution  and  significance  of  important  geographic  phenomena,  such  a*j 
atmospheric  pressure  and  wind  systems,  climatic  types,  water  bodies,  landforms,  sol 
types,  natural  resources  and  population  distribution;  mapping  techniques  and  map  inter- 
pretation. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0200     Cultural  Geography 

Concepts  of  cultural  geography  including  culture  hearth,  diffusion  processes  and  en- 
vironmental perception.  Emphasizes  socio-cultural  diversity  of  mankind  and  the  spatial 
aspects  of  race,  language,  religion  and  ethnic  groupings  as  categories  of  thought  pai 
terns  and  institutions  that  unite  or  separate  human  groups. 
3  semester  hours 


d 


2206-0201     Climatology 

Analyzes  in  detail  the  major  climatic  subdivisions  of  the  earth.    Variations  in  climates, 

the  use  of  instruments,  adiabatic  charts,  map-interpretation  and  climatic  classification 

systems. 

3  semester  hours 

2206-0202     Geography  of  Anglo-America 

Provides  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  cultural,  physical  and  economic  land- 
scape of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Emphasizes  elements  of  rapid  change:  urbani- 
zation, industrial  growth,  transportation,  trade  patterns,  population  distribution  and  mod- 
ern agriculture. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0204     Principles  of  Land  Use 

Geographical  analysis  of  rural  and  urban  land  use  patterns  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  world.    Field  work  stresses  mapping  techniques  and  socio-economic  aspects  of 
urban  land  use  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area. 
3  semester  hours 
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(206-0205     Hydrology 

Detailed  study  of  water  emphasizing  its  availability,  distribution  and  usefulness.  The 
;patial  distribution  of  the  hydrologic  cycle  parameters  including  ocean  evaporation, 
noisture  transport,  incoming  precipitation,  water  uses,  and  surplus  water.  All  param- 
;ters  linked  to  the  interaction  with  man  and  his  usage;  applications  to  models  and 
jystematic  processes. 
it  semester  hours 


11206-0301     Urban  Field  Studies 

Dff-campus   study   of   urban    conditions    in    New   York-New  Jersey   Metropolitan 
:«^    ^^oo  +.o«r.r^^r+o+;^K,    r- ^ r. ! ^ I  ^o+u^i^qjgg^  inner  city  econ  —  ■'^'- ^  ^^-^   - 

mate  with  field  trips, 
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lousing,  mass  transportation,  social  pathologies,  inner  city  economics  and  the  role  of 
)lanning.  On-campus  discussion  sessions  alter 
{semester  hours 

!206-0302     World  Resources  and  Industries 

Distribution,  flow  and  consumption  of  mineral  resources.    Political,  economic  and  social 
mplications  of  the  geography  of  resources.    Basic  studies  in  industrial  location,  agri- 
cultural land  use,  problems  of  economic  development  and  population-resource  ratios. 
Examines  world  trend  in  production  controls  and  market  allocations. 
J  semester  hours 

!206-0304     Geography  of  Europe 

P'  The  modern  European  landscape  created  by  the  activities,  over  many  centuries,  by  a 
°'  'variety  of  peoples  of  differing  cultural  backgrounds,  economic  systems  and  ideologies. 
•J  semester  hours 

>206-0305     Geography  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia 

Regional  analysis  of  East  Asia  (China,  Japan)  and  Southeast  Asia  (Malaya,  Indonesia); 
he  physical  and  cultural  landscape  and  the  problems  of  economic  development. 
]  semester  hours 

>206-0306     Geography  of  South  Asia 

Political,  cultural  and  economic  study  of  India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh;  interrelation- 
jhip  between  cultural  and  physical  aspects  of  the  regional  landscape. 
I  semester  hours 

J206-0307     Fluvial  Geography 

Detailed  study  of  streams  and  rivers  emphasizing  processes  causing  variations  of  size 

and  shape;  the  morphology  of  streams  and  stream  channels;  processes,  quantitative 

echniques. 

3  semester  hours 

2206-0308     Land  and  Life  in  Latin  America 

Human  use  of  local  resources  and  the  changes  in  the  spatial  arrangement  of  social  and 
3Conomic  systems  affected  by  resource  modification. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0309     Geographic  Thought  and  Methodology 

Historical  development  of  modern  geography  as  a  science;  various  schools   of  geo- 
graphic thought;  primary  and  secondary  source  materials  in  geographic  research:  the 
jse  of  maps,  graphs,  charts,  aerial  photographs,  slides  and  other  graphic  material. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0310     Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods  in  Geography 

Treatment  of  measurements  and  design  in  geography;  definition  of  problems,  hypotheses 
formulation   and  tests   of  hypotheses   by   alternative   methods   of   measurement.    Geo- 
graphic applications  of  computer  methods,  multi-variate  analysis,  systems  analysis,  data 
bank  maintenance  and  evaluation. 
3  semester  hours 


I 
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2206-0311    .Geography  of  Manufacturing 

The  world's  manufacturing  activities;  measurement  techniques;  analysis  of  the  eccjlf'' 
nomic,  cultural  and  geographic  bases  in  industrialization;  plant  location  problems  an|  8«^' 
the  special  situation  of  underdeveloped  nations.  I  Itk^ 


Prerequisite:  2206-0302. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0312     Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States 
(also  listed  as  2205-0312) 

The  slow  pace  of  settlement  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  the  development  of  distinctiv 
culture  hearths  prior  to  1800;  the  rapid  settlement  and  diffusion  of  culture  traits  in  th| 
area  beyond  the  Appalachians  since  1800. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0313     Urban  Geography 

The  process  of  urbanization,  urban  morphology  and  urban  functions.  The  effect  of  eco 
nomic  base  and  urban  politics  on  urban  spatial  patterns. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0401     Fundamentals  of  Remote  Sensing  of  Environment 

Systematic  study  of  multiband  spectral   reconnaissance  of  the  environment;  multifre 
quency  radar  systems  and  their  uses. 
Prerequisite:  9  semester  hours  of  geography. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0402     Hydroclimatology 

Advanced    climatology   emphasizing    moisture   as   one   of   the   fundamental   factors 
climatic  analysis;  the  processes  and  problems  of  classification  and  variability.   Rigoro 
analyses  of  the  energy  and  water  balances  are  made  in  their  applications  to  climati 
classification. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0403     Geohydrology 

Ground  water  study  with  emphasis  on  mode  of  migration,  chemistry  and  relation  to  the 
environment.    Darcy's  Law,  soil  porosity,  soil  permeability  and  the  ability  to  withdraw 
water  for  human  consumption.    Water  pollutants  and  salt  water  incursions;  spatial  dis- 
tributions and  processes. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0404    Geo-ecology 

Spatial  relations  of  the  living  environment.  A  systems  approach  to  functional  processes, 
characteristics  and  relationships  of  the  ecological  elements,  i.e.  soil,  water,  air,  vegeta- 
tion, etc.   Both  natural  succession  and  man-induced  changes  including  pollution,  within 
the  ecosystem. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0405     Computer  Applications  in  Geography 

Theory  and  practice  using  a  digital  computer  to  solve  problems  encountered  in  geog- 
raphy; Fortran  IV,  computer  solution  of  regressions,  and  SYMAP  (computer  mapping). 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0408     Political  Geography 

Main  theories  of  the  field  and  their  application  to  selected  political  entities,  current 
problem  zones  and  the  spatial  interaction  of  nations. 
3  semester  hours 

2206-0411     Problems  in  Urban  Geography 

Seminar  on  the  application  of  geographic  concepts  and  theories  to  the  analysis  of  urban 
problems.  Field  or  library  research  projects  by  students  on  specific  urban  problems. 
3  semester  hours 
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106-0412     Geography  of  Sub-Sahara  Africa 

ecoopical  and  regional  study  of  African:  soils,  vegetation,  climate,  physiography,  mineral 
samsources  and  other  aspects  of  the  physical  environment  in  the  light  of  man's  habitation 
the  continent, 
semester  hours 

:06-0413     Middle  East 

)pical  study  of  area  extending  from  Morocco  to  Iran:  arid  land  agriculture,  nomadism, 
nd  tenure  systems,  settlement  patterns,  problems  of  industrial  development,  and  socio- 
"^''*tonomic  and  military  implications  of  region's  oil  wealth.    Includes  Arab  culture  and 
''llamic  influences  on  urban  and  rural  landscapes, 
semester  hours 

:06-0419     Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union 

jpical   and    regional    analysis:     The   demographic-ethnic    composition    of   the    Soviet 
jople,  the  physical  resource  base,  interregional  relationships,  and  the  spatial  effects 
state  planning  programs, 
semester  hours 

:06-0420     Asian  Urban  Settlements 

(amines  the  origin  and  evolution  of  urban  places;  the  morphology  and   structure  of 
llages,  towns  and   cities.    Concepts,  techniques   and   methodology   based   upon   the 
lalysis  of  pre-industrial  as  well  as  industrial-technical  urban  centers, 
semester  hours 

:06-0421     Population  Problems  of  the  World 

certification,  description  and  analysis  of  the  present-day  distributional  patterns  of  the 
arid's  people;  demographic  trends,  man-land  ratios,  mobility,  migrrtion  and  socio-eco- 
)mics  and  geographic  forces  affecting  world  population.   Techniques  for  measurement 
id  analysis, 
semester  hours 


-0422     Population  and  Settlement  Patterns  in  Africa 

ie  distribution,  composition  and  size  characteristics  of  the  population  of  Sub-Saharan 
'rica;  contemporary  distributional  patterns,  especially  migration,  population  pressure 
id  growth.   Relationship  between  man  and  the  environment  as  a  crucial  factor, 
semester  hours 

106-0423     Culture  and  Resource  Utilization 

ultural  evaluation  and  utilization  of  resources:  the  changing  characteristics  of  physi- 
il   resources  in   relation  to  technological  and   cultural  change,   population   increases, 
source  depletion  and  the  accelerated  redundance  of  man. 
semester  hours 

106-0424     Geography  of  New  Jersey 

emographic  and  economic  organization  of  the  State.    Spatial  contrasts  in  population 
Bnsity;  suburban-central  city  interactions;  the  influence  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
n  landscape  organization.    Philosophical  concepts  of  regionalism  and  investigation  of 
icro-regionalism  in  New  Jersey, 
semester  hours 

106-0425     Readings  in  Geography 

pen  only  to  geography  honor  students.   Students  read  a  number  of  the  more  definitive 
orks  in  modern  geography.   Examination  will  be  both  oral  and  written, 
semester  hours 

106-0426     Independent  Study  in  Geography 

feparation  of  a  research  paper  or  project  to  be  presented  to  members  of  the  staff, 
semester  hours 


I 
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2206-0427     Pro  Seminar  in  Geography  P 

Problem-oriented    seminar:   specific   topics   in    regional,    cultural,    physical,   economi 

political   or  historical   geography.    Content   changes   according   to  the   needs   of  tl 

instructor. 

3  semester  hours 


2206-0462     People  and  Cities  (Also  listed  as  2202-0462  and  2205-0462) 

Introduction  and  cross-cultural  investigation  of  the  processes  of  urbanism  and  urba 
ization:  formation,  structure  and  functioning  of  cities  throughout  the  world. 
3  semester  hours 

Department  of  History 
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Professors:  Barker,  Chairman;  Beckwith;  Cohen;  More;  Royer 
Associate  Professors:  Kops,  Moore,  Zimmer 
Assistant  Professors:  Bell,  Bretherton,  Jaffe,  Keenen,  Macaluso,  Mwangi  Wa-Njaj; 
Olenik,  Pastor,  Pate,  Schwartz,  Taylor,  Wyatt  Ui 

The  study  of  history,  in  addition  to  being  an  important  part  of  a  broad  liberal  edi 
cation,  helps  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  teaching,  law,  government  servic< 
politics,  journalism  and  creative  writing,  library  science,  business  research,  and  pos 
tions  with  local,  state  or  national  archives,  museums  and  historical  societies  or  restore 
tions  agencies.  The  department  offers  specialized  study  mainly  in  American,  Europea 
and  Asian  history.  History  majors  may  adapt  their  programs  to  meet  certificatia 
requirements  for  teaching  social  studies  in  New  Jersey  secondary  schools. 


II. 


History  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165  I 

Requirements  semester  houn 

2205-0100     The  Study  of  American  History J 

2205-0101     The  Study  of  European  History J 

1 
2205-0102     The  Study  of  Non-Western  History J 

Minimum  Concentration  in  American,  European  or  Asian  History 1^: 

III.  Electives  lli 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        33 

A  minimum  concentration  of  twelve  semester  hours  is  required  in  American,  Euro- 
pean or  Asian  history.  A  special  requirement  is  six  semester  hours  in  the  study  of 
history,  2205-0100  and  either  0101  or  0102.  These  courses  are  designed  to  investigate 
the  basic  nature  and  methods  of  history  and  to  help  introduce  students  to  opportunities 
and  problems  of  research  in  the  main  fields  of  history.  Work  in  supportive  areas - 
e.g.,  anthropology,  art  history,  economics,  English  or  foreign  literature,  geography, 
philosophy  and  religion,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  transcultural  or  urban 
studies  —  should  be  discussed  with  departmental  faculty  advisors. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

2205-0100     The  Study  of  American  History 

The  nature  of  historical   research  and  reasoning;  student  experience  in  working  wij 
actual  historical  materials  and  procedures. 
3  semester  hours 
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:205-0101     The  Study  of  European  History 

lomicuropean  history  as  a  field  of  study  and  research;  basic  historical  concepts  and  gen- 
of  |||«ralizations  related  to  the  data  of  European  history. 
I  semester  hours 

1205-0102     The  Study  of  Non-Western  History 

Voblems  of  the  researcher  in  Asian  history;  sources  of  cultural  history,  including  works 
^ii  philosophy,  literature,  history  and  anthropology. 
!  semester  hours 

1205-0103     Development  of  Early  Western  Civilization 

Drigins  and  development  of  Western  civilization  to  about  1350:   Egyptian,  Judaic,  Greek, 
?oman,  Islamic  and  Medieval  European  contributions. 
I  semester  hours 

!205-0108     Development  of  African  Civilization 

're-colonial  African  civilization  and  its  eclipse  under  slavery  and  the  colonial  onslaught. 
Principal  social,  political  and  environment  systems  of  the  period. 
I  semester  hours 

sii  »205-0109     Development  of  Islamic  Civilization 

"^k/luslim  society,  culture  and  history  from  the  birth  of  Muhammed  through  the  develop- 
P^  tient  of  the  classical  Osmanii  state  of  the  16th  century. 
^'°'  ?  semester  hours 
I 

^205-0110     Development  of  American  Civilization 

The  mainstreams  of  development  in  American  civilization.  Political,  intellectual,  social, 
economic  and  cultural  forces  and  achievements  which  have  made  the  United  States 
iistinctive. 
semester  hours 

!205-0114     Development  of  Latin  American  Civilization 

he  components  of  Latin  American  civilization.  Geographical  background  and  devel 
)pment  of  Mayan,  Incan  and  Aztec  civilizations;  Spanish  and  Portuguese  backgrounds; 
he  wars  of  independence. 
I  semester  hours 

1205-0115     History  of  Puerto  Rico 

The  history  and  culture  of  Puerto  Rico  and  interaction  with  Spain,  Latin  America  and  the 
Jnited  States. 
}  semester  hours 

1205-0131     Development  of  Indian  Civilization 

The  early  history  of  India,  3000  B.C.  to  1000  A.D.   Principal  religions,  political  and  literary 
vorks,  and  their  insights  into  Indian  social  values  and  institutions. 
J  semester  hours 

1205-0132     Development  of  Chinese  Civilization 

The  early  history  of  China,  2000  B.C.  to  1300  A.D.    Principal  social,  political  and  meta- 
>hysical-philosophic  works,   corresponding   values  and   institutions. 
)  semester  hours 

!205-0133     Development  of  Modern  East  Asian  Civilization 

Modern  China  and  Japan,  1600  to  the  present.  Changes  in  values  and  mutual  influence 
)f  East  and  West,  studied  through  literary,  philosophical,  anthropological,  historical 
ind  artistic  works. 
J  semester  hours 

2205-0201     Early  Modern  Europe,  1350-1815 

History  of  Europe  from  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.    Renaissance 

md   Reformation,   rise   of   new   monarchies,    Scientific   Revolution   and    Enlightenment, 

ranch  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 

}  semester  hours 
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2205-0202     Nineteenth  Century  Europe,  1815-1914 

History  of  Europe  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  1914:  the  rise  of  nationalism,  libera 
ism,  socialism  and  democracy;  the  Industrial  Revolution;  unification  of  Italy  and  Gei 
many;  imperialism  and  factors  leading  to  World  War  I. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0203     Contemporary  Europe,  1914  to  the  Present 

History  of  Europe  since  World  War  I:    Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919;  Russian  Revolu 
tion  and  development  of  communism;  rise  of  Fascism;  origins  of  World  War  II;  th 
European  states  after  1945. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0210     Selected  Topics  in  American  History  to  1876 

Issues  and  problems  in  the  development  of  the  American  nation  from  discovery  an( 
exploration  to  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0211     Selected  Topics  in  American  History  Since  1876 

Issues  and  problems  in  the  development  of  the  American  nation  from  the  Civil  War  tc 

the  present. 

3  semester  hours 

2205-021 2     Social  History  of  the  United  States 

Social   and   cultural   aspects   of  American   history:    population   movements,    rural   and 

urban  problems,  status  of  v^omen,  Utopian  ventures,  mass  media,   recreation,  human 

rights. 

3  semester  hours 

2205-0213     Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (Also  listed  as  2204-0213) 

Major  trends  in  agriculture,  commerce,  finance,  manufacturing,  transportation  and  in- 
dustrial relations  from  colonial  beginnings  to  the  present,  factors  of  economic  growth. 
Prerequisite:    2204-0101,  0102  or  0200. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0214     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

Evolution  of  American  foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present. 
Selected  basic  readings  in  the  field. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0220     Introduction  to  American  Urban  History 

Main  developments  in  the  rise  of  urban  America.    Distinctive  forces  in  the  urbanization 
of  our  society;  social,  cultural,  economic  and  political  adjustments  which  urbanization 
stimulated  and  necessitated. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0222     Economic  History  of  Europe 

European  economic  development  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.    Emphasis  on 
the  first  Industrial  Revolution  in  Britain;  comparing  19th  century  economic  growth  in 
Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Russia. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0281     Greek  Civilization  (Also  listed  as  1504-0281) 

2205-0282     Roman  Civilization  (Also  listed  as  1504-0282) 

2205-0311     The  Early  History  of  New  Jersey,  1702-1789 

From  royal  colony  to  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government  under  the  Constitution; 
state  and  local  events  during  the  American  Revolution. 
3  semester  hours 
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L    !205-0313     Biography  in  American  History 

r  The  significant  biographical  materials  available  in  the  study  of  American  history;  the 
Droblems  and  uses  of  biography. 
J  semester  hours 

2205-0312     Historical    Geography    of    the    United    States    (Also    listed    as    2206-0312) 

;voliL2205-0317     History  of  Black  Americans 

[^.►^ole  of  Americans  of  African  descent  in  the  development  of  the  United    States.    Con- 
ributions  of  Black  Americans  from  initial  discovery  and  exploration  to  mid-20th  century. 
Prerequisite:   Background  of  six  semester  hours  in  American  history  recommended. 
3  semester  hours 


J,  2205-0319     American  Urban  History  to  1880 

The  urban  dimension  in  American  history  and  development  of  city  life  to  1880.  Shapers 
oi  the  19th  century  city;  instability  and  disorders  due  to  transit  and  demographic 
■evolutions. 

Prerequisite:    2205-0210  or  equivalent  background  in  American  history. 
ar|3  semester  hours 

2205-0320     American  Urban  History  Since  1880 

Transformation  of  the  19th  century  industrial  city  into  the  20th  century  metropolis;  the 

emergence  o^  the  New  York  metropolitan  region. 

Prerequisite:    2205-0211   or  equivalent  background  in  American  history. 

3  semester  hours 

2205-0321     History  of  the  American  Worker  Since  1877 

hiistory  of  the  American  worker  rather  than  his  trade  union;  the  workers  legal  status, 
Doiitical  behavior,  social  and  cultural  activities,  treatment  by  employer  and  state, 
semester  hours 

2205-0322     Medieval  European  Civilization,  450-1350 

Origins,  development  and  significance  of  a  civilization  whose  political,  social  and  cul- 
tural foundations  had  a  spiritual  basis  and  unity, 
semester  hours 

^2205-0323     History  of  Russia  to  1917 

Factors  shaping  the  Russian  people:  Byzantium  and  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  Tartar  state 
organization,  the  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin,  intellectual  and  radical  move- 
ments. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0326     Nineteenth  Century  German  Culture  and  Society 

The  impact  of  modernization  on  19th  century  German  culture  and  society;  resulting  con- 
servative political  traditions  and  irrational  cultural  trends. 
Prerequisite:  2205-0202  or  equivalent  background  in  European  history. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0327     History  of  France  Since  1789 

Political,  social,  economic  and  intellectual  developments  in  France  since  the  Revolution. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0329     History  of  England  to  1714 

Emphasis  on  political  and  constitutional  history,  the  formation  of  basic  institutions  of  law 
and  government;  related  economic,  social  and  cultural  factors. 
•    3  semester  hours 

2205-0330     Chinese  Social  History  Through  Literature 

Masterpieces  of  the  Chinese  literary  tradition  from  earliest  times  to  the  20th  century. 
Literary  genre  in  historical  perspective  and  as  expression  of  social  and  cultural  values. 
3  semester  hours 


I 
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2205-0332     Revolutions  in  Latin  American  History 

Causes,  course  and  consequences  of  three  major  revolutions:  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Cuba^ 
Impact  on  present-day  domestic  developments  and  international  relations.  i 

3  semester  hours 

2205-0333     Nationalism  and  Modernization  in  Brazil 

The  way  nationalism  and  the  quest  for  modernization  reflected  and  influenced  aspira 
tions  of  the  Brazilian  people  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0335     The  Communist  Revolution  in  China 

Ideological  and  historical  significance  studied  against  the  background  of  domestic  anc 
international  events,  persontlities  and  ideologies. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0340  Seminar  in  American  History 
2205-0341  Seminar  in  European  History 
2205-0342     Seminar  in  Asian  History 

Junior-Senior  year  seminars  for  small  group  discussion  of  selected  topics  and  problems 
in  American,  Latin  American,  European  and  Asian  history. 
Prerequisite:  Nine  semester  hours  in  the  area  of  the  seminar  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  I 

3  semester  hours  each 


2205-0408     Independent  Study  in  European  History 
2205-0409     Independent  Study  in  Non-Western  History 
2205-0410     Independent  Study  in  American  History 

3  semester  hours  each 

2205-0411     Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States 

Development  and  contributions  of  the  thought  of  individuals  and  groups,  dominant  and 
minority,  and  their  effect  on  the  American  mind,  traditions  and  practices. 
Prerequisite:   Nine  semester  hours  in  American  history  or  permission  of  the  instructor, 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0412     The  Literature  of  American  History 

The  major  sources  for  studying  and  writing  American  history;  changing  interpretations 
of  major  events  and  themes;  works  of  major  historians. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0413     The  Philosophy  of  History 

Development  of  historical  thought  and  the  writing  of  history  in  the  western  world  from 
Herodotus  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0416     Church  and  State  in  Latin  America 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the  major  spiritual  institution  as  well  as  a  cultural,  moral, 
political  and  economic  force  in  Latin  America. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0421     Renaissance  and  Reformation 

Political,  social,  economic,  religious  and  cultural  developments  in  Europe  from  1350- 

1550. 

3  semester  hours 

2205-0422     Studies  in  Enlightenment  History 

Major  intellectual  developments  in  18th  century  Europe:  rise  of  skepticism,  toleration, 

empiricism,  idea  of  progress.   Readings  in  Hume,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Kant  and 

antecedent  figures. 

Prerequisite:   2205-0201  or  equivalent  background  in  European  history. 

3  semester  hours 


I 
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205-0423     Russia  Since  1917 

Cybj  •olitical,  social,  economic  and  intellectual  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union;  the  re- 
ationship  of  ideology  and  national  goals, 
semester  hours 

205-0424     Diplomatic  History  of  Europe 

iuropean  diplomacy  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-15;  the  development  of  diplo- 
latic  practice  and  relations  between  states  from  1870  to  the  present, 
semester  hours 


205-0425     Ideas  in  European  History:  Burke  to  Nietzsche 

caoij^onservative,  liberal,  romantic,  utilitarian  and  early  existential  streams  of  thought  in  19th 
entury  Europe.  Readings  in  Burke,  Bentham,  Mill,  Hegel,  Nietzsche  and  others,  with 
ttention  to  historical  background. 

rerequisite:  2205-0202  or  equivalent  background  in  European  history, 
semester  hours 

;205-0426     The  Nazi  Third  Reich 

m  "he  impact  of  World  War  I  on  German  culture  and  society;  development  of  fascistic 

rends  in  German  political  thought. 
tli|Verequisite:  2205-0202  or  equivalent  background  in  European  history, 
semester  hours 

1205-0428     History  of  England,  1714-1914 

olitical,   social   and   economic    history   from   the    Hanoverian   succession   to   the   20th 
:entury:  Industrial  Revolution,  changing  balance  of  the  Constitution,  British  imperialism, 
he  Irish  question. 
J  semester  hours 

!205-0431     Evolution  of  the  Hindu  World  View 

volution  of  philosophic  ideas  and  social  values  and  their  relation  to  geograohic  en- 
/ironment  and  historical  experience  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  Buddhist  age.  Principal 
vorks  of  Hinduism  and  Indian  Buddhism. 

requisite:  2205-0131  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

ioi  2205-0432     Development  of  Japanese  Character  and  Culture 

The  historical  conditioning  of  Japanese  behavior.    Cultural  change  in  the  perspective 
Df  traditional  periodization  of  Japanese  history;  contributions  of  religion  and  philosophy 
:o  defining  social  values. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0433     American  Colonial  History,  1607-1763 

Developments    within    the    English    colonies,    interactions    between    England    and    the 
colonists;  growth  of  a  distinctive  American  society. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0434     American  Revolution  and  Early  Republic,  1763-1828 

Analysis  of  events  leading  to  the  War  for  Independence;  political,  economic  and  foreign 
problems  of  the  new  nation;  the  growth  of  nationalism. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0435     Emergence  of  Modern  America,  1820-1876 

Significant  events  and  developments  of  the  period:  Jacksonian  democracy,  westward 
expansion  and  sectionalism,  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 
"I  3  semester  hours 

2205-0436     America  in  Transition,  1965-1917 

The  forces  which  contributed  to  the  development  of  modern,  industrialized  America; 
•    American  society  and  its  reaction  to  changes  of  the  period. 
3  semester  hours 
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2205-0437     Domestic  Developments  in  the  United  States,  1914  to  the  Present 

The  continuing  reactions  to  the  problems  of  an  industrialized  America;  the  New  Dea 
and  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0440  Honors  Research  in  American  History 
2205-0441  Honors  Research  in  European  History 
2205-0442     Honors  Research  in  Non-Western  History 

Honors  research  for  Senior  history  majors.    Independent  study  in  consultation  with  i 

faculty  advisor  leading  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  senior  research  paper  foi 

departmental  approval. 

Prerequisite:     Nine   semester   hours    in   the   area   of   specialization    and    departmenta 

approval. 

3  semester  hours  each 

2205-0461     Cultural  History  of  Preliterate  Societies  (Also  listed  as  2202-0461) 

Interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  aims,  methods  and  techniques  of  ethnohistorical  re- 
search.   Sources  of  data  include  both  documentary  and  non-documentary  evidence  in 
reconstructing  the  culture  history  of  pre-literate  or  semi-literate  societies. 
Prerequisite:  2202-0100  or  2205-0102. 
3  semester  hours 

2205-0462     People  and  Cities  (Also  listed  as  2202-0462  and  2206-0462) 

Interdisciplinary  and  cross-cultural  investigation  of  processes  of  urbanism  and  urbaniza- 
tion; the  formation,  structure  and  functioning  of  cities  throughout  the  world. 
Prerequisite:    2202-0404,  2205-0220,  2206-0410  or  2208-0306,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 


Transcultural  Studies  in  World  Cultures 

Lois  A.  More,  Program  Coordinator 

Transcultural  Studies,  an  approach  to  World  Cultures,  is  an  interdisciplinary  major. 
It  offers  opportunities  to  analyze  generalizations  regarding  human  behavior  and  to 
examine  universal  aspects  of  social  institutions  that  transcend  boundaries  of  culture 
areas.  The  program  will  prepare  students  to  teach  world  cultures  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  and  community  colleges.  As  a  Liberal  Arts  major,  it  is  preparatory  to  gradu- 
ate specialization  in  cultural  anthropology,  geography  or  history,  as  well  as  acreers  in 
museum  curatorial  service  and  domestic  or  overseas  employment  for  government  or 
private  agencies  whose  focus  is  the  non-West. 

Transcultural  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165  W 

I.  Core  Requirements  semester  hours 

2202-0200     Cultural  Anthropology   3 

2206-0200     Cultural   Geography    3 

2205-0102     Study  of  Non-Western  History  3 

II.  Unit  Requirements:  12s.h. 

Students  are  required  to  elect  two  of  the  following  6  s.h.  transcultural  units: 

Peoples  of  Southeast  Asia,  Geography  of  -East  and  Southeast  Asia,  Development  of 

Chinese  or  Modern  East  Asian  Civilization  (select  two) 

Chinese  or  Modern  East  Asian  Civilization 

(select  two) 

Geography  of  South  Asia,  Development  of  Indian  Civilization 
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Peoples  of  Africa,  Geography  of  Africa,  Development  of  African  Civilization 

(select  two) 

Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Peoples  of  South  or  Middle  America,  Geography  of  Latin  America,  Development 

of  Latin  American  Civilization  (select  two) 

Geography  of  the  Middle  East,  Development  of  Islamic  Civilization 

Electives  semester  hours 

2202-0302  Ethnology  of  Oceania    3 

2202-0402  Dynamics  of  Culture   3 

2202-0405  Psychological  Anthropology  3 

2202-0406  Peasant  Culture   3 

2202-0409  Anthropology  of  Religion  3 

2202-0463  Anthropological    Linguistics    3 

2202-0461  Cultural  History  of  Preliterate  Societies  3 

2205-0330  Chinese  Social  History  Through  Literature   3 

2205-0431  Evolution  of  the  Hindu  World  View 3 

2205-0432  Development  of  Japanese  Character  and  Culture  3 

2206-0421  Population  Problems  of  the  World 3 

2206-0422  Population  and  Settlements  of  Africa 3 

2206-0423  Culture  and  Resource  Utilization 3 

4910-0460  Independent  Transcultural  Study   3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         33 


TRANSCULTURAL   COURSES 

310-0460     Independent  Transcultural  Study 

Conducted  as  interdisciplinary  tutorial  with  no  formal  course  meetings.    Directed  read- 

ig  and  preparation  of  papers  on  transcultural  topics  not  offered  in  the  curriculum,  as 

ell    as    advanced    independent    study    in    areas    where    students    have    had    course 

xperience. 

rerequisite:  21  semester  hours  in  Transcultural  Studies. 

semester  hours 


Department  of  Political  Science 

'rofessor:  Hourtoule 

associate  Professor:  Johnson,  Chairman 

assistant  Professors:  Balfe,  Menake,  Utete,  Wanner 

nstructors:  Batkay,  Berlin 

Political  Science  is  a  branch  of  the  social  sciences  concerned  with  the  theory  and 
;)ractice  of  government  and  politics  in  the  contemporary  world.  Students  concentrate 
'n  a)  American  government  and  politics,  b)  comparative  government  and  politics,  c) 
nternational  relations  or  d)  political  thought  and  method.  In  addition  to  its  traditional- 
'sgal  aspects,  it  is  part  of  the  behavioral  sciences  drawing  extensively  from  the  findings 
)f  other  relevant  disciplines. 

1>RE-LAW 

As  many  political  science  majors  at  Montclair  State  College  identify  themselves  as 
)re-law,  the  department  maintains  a  full-time  law  school  advisor  to  assist  seniors  in  their 
preparation  and  selection  of  law  schools.  Several  clusters  of  courses  in  the  department 
re  suggested  for  law  school  candidates. 
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Political  Science  Major 


General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165  I 

I.  Requirements  semester  houn 

2207-0102     American  Government  I    ; 

2207-0103     American  Government  II   ; 

2207-0201     Comparative  Government  and  Politics   • 

2207-0202     International  Relations  ; 

2207-0300     Scope  and  Methods  in  Political  Sciences • 

2207-0408     Development  of  Political  Thought  to  Hegel J 

II.  Electives 

2207-0200     Introduction  to  Politics   ; 

2207-0203     International  Organization  &.  Political  Integration  J 

2207-0301     American  Party  System   5 

2207-0302     Public  Opinion  &.  Pressure  Groups i 

2207-0303     The  Politics  of  Development  and  Modernization  l 

2207-0304     State  &.  Local  Government l 

2207-0305     Introduction  to  Public  Administration J 

2207-0306     Election    Politics    i 

2207-0307     American  Political  Thought   i 

2207-0308     Ethnic  Politics  in  America t 

2207-0309     Urban   Politics    i 

2207-0401     Constitutional    Law    c 

2207-0402     Government  &,  Politics  of  Africa J 

2207-0403     Government  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East 5 

2207-0404     Government  &.  Politics  of  South  Asia c 

2207-0405     Government  &.  Politics  of  the  U.S.S.R c 

2207-0409     Modern  Political  Thought  c 

2207-0410     Directed  Study  ■ 

220/-041 1     Black  Politics  in  America  c 

2207-0412     Government  and  Politics  in  Communist  East  Europe c 

2207-0413     Africa  &.  Asia  in  World  Politics c 

2207-0430     International  Law c 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

2207-0102  &  0103     American  Government  I  &  II 

Principles  and  problems  of  political  science  and  government  stressing  constitutional! 
and  political  process  of  the  national  government  in  the  U.S. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0200     Introduction  to  Politics  j 

Government  and  politics  in  the  contemporary  world  with  particular  reference  to  Ameri-i 
can  politics  and  institutions.  Designed  for  non-majors. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0201     Comparative  Politics 

Constitutional  principles,  governmental  institutions  and  political  processes  of  selected 
contemporary  states  with  emphasis  on  major  European  governments. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0202     International  Relations 

Recent   and   contemporary  world   politics   and   the   foreign    relations   and   policies  of 

selected  states. 

Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 

3  semester  hours 
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2207-0203     International  Organization  and  Political  Integration 

Political  and  administrative  institutions  of  international  government  with  emphasis  upon 
the  United  Nations  and  selected  regional  organizations. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 
:.  3  semester  hours 

2207-0300     Scope  and  Methods  in  Political  Science 

The  development  of  the  discipline  of  political  science;  basic  concepts  and  research 
trends:  the  behavioral  movement  and  post-behavioral  reactions. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  and  0103*. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0301     American  Party  System 

Organization,  function  and  practice  of  political  parties  in  the  U.S.;  campaign  functions, 
membership  problems,  political  finance  and  policy-formation  practices. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0302     Public  Opinion  &  Pressure  Groups 

The  nature  and  development  of  public  opinion  and  pressure  groups  in  the  United  States 
and  their  influence  on  public  policy  and  political  process. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 
3  semester  hours 

1  2207-0303     Politics  of  Development  &  Modernization 

The  major  contemporary  schools  of  political   modernization  and  development  theory; 
interrelationship  among  political,  social  and  economic  variables. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0304     State  and  Local  Government 

State  political  systems,  including  their  administrative  and  local  sub-systems;  Federal- 
state  and  inter-state  relations;  the  political  institutions  of  New  Jersey. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0305     Introduction  to  Public  Administration 

Literature  and  developments  in  the  field  of  public  administration;  the  federal  bureau- 
cracy in  the  policy-making  process. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0306     Election  Politics 

I  This  course  is  taught  in  election  years  and  provides  the  student  with  field  experience 
at  the  local  precinct  or  party  level. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0307     American  Political  Thought 

)  The  development  of  American  ideas  covering  political  authority  from  Hamilton,  Madi- 
son and  Marshall  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  2207-0102  or  2207-0103  or  2207-0200*. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0308     Ethnic  Politics  in  America 

The  political  behavior  of  American  ethnic  groups  from  the  Puritans  to  the  Puerto  Ricans. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0309     Urban  Politics 

The  policies,  processes,  inter-relationships  and  organization  of  governments  in  heavily- 
populated  areas. 
'    3  semester  hours 

"Prerequisites  may  be  waived  by  instructor. 
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2207-0401     Constitutional  Law 

The  development  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  illus  i 
trated  through  reference  to  court  opinions  in  selected  cases. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0402     Government  &  Politics  of  Africa 

Governmental  and  political  development,  organization  and  practices  in  sub-Saharai 

Africa. 

3  semester  hours 

2207-0403     Government  &  Politics  of  the  Far  East 

The  government  and  politics  of  Japan,  China  and  Korea  in  the  contemporary  world. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0404     Government  &  Politics  of  South  Asia 

The  political  experiences  and  institutions  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  since  1947;  thr 
Republic  of  India;  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Bangladesh. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0405     Government  &  Politics  of  Latin-America 

Governmental  and   political  development,  organization   and  practices  in  the  state  O; 
Middle  America  and  South  America. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0406     Government  &  Politics  of  the  Middle  East 

Government  and  politics  in  the  Arab  states,  Turkey,  Israel  and  Iran. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0407     Government  &  Politics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  political  and  institutional  organizations  of  the  Soviet  Union;  contemporary  politica' 
issues;  party  and  governmental  structures. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0408     Development  of  Political  Thought  to  Hegel 

Selected  major  political  philosophies  from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  through  Hobbes  an* 
Locke  to  Hegel. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0409     Modern  Political  Thought 

Selected  political  philosophers  from  Marx  to  the  present. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0410     Directed  Study 

Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  three  to  six  credits  of  independent  study  under  the  direc 
tion  of  a  member  of  the  political  science  staff. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0411     Black  Politics  in  America 

Black  participation  in  the  American  political  system  from  the  colonial  period  to  th<| 

present. 

3  semester  hours 

2207-0412     Government  and  Politics  of  Communist  East  Europe 

The  political  and  governmental  organizations  of  the  Communist  countries  of  Easteri 
and  Central  Europe  (exclusive  of  the  U.S.S.R.);  institutions,  practices  and  ideologies  in 
eluding  inter-regional  relations. 
3  semester  hours 

2207-0430     International  Law 

The  nature  and  place  of  international  law  in  the  conduct  of  international  relations. 
3  semester  hours 
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Department  of  Psychology 

Professors:     Seymour,     Chairman;     Brower;     Brown;     Buchner;     Floyd;     Hauer; 

Seidman 
Associate  Professors:  Draper,  Kraemer,  Krumacher,  Rotter,  Shapiro.  Sugarman, 

Worms 
Assistant    Professors:   Aronow,    Badin,    Cicerone,    Duryea,    Enterline,    Friedman, 

Garcia,  Garibaldi,  Gologor,  Goodkin,  Haupt,  Herman,  Koppel,  LeMay,  Locher, 

Schwartz,  Siiter,  Townsend,  Unger,  Williams,  Young 

Instructor:  Berman 

Undergraduate  courses  in  psychology:  1)  provide  a  sound  basis  for  later  professional 
or  graduate  training  in  psychology;  2)  satisfy  the  needs  of  students,  majors  and  non- 
majors,  who  are  interested  in  psychology  primarily  as  part  of  a  broad  liberal  education; 
3)  provide  psychological  principles  and  techniques  as  intellectual  tools  for  work  in  other 
social  and  biological  sciences,  and  in  professional  fields  such  as  social  work,  journalism, 
business  and  law;  and  4)  provide  courses  for  future  teachers,  as  described  by  the  School 
of  Education  and  required  for  teacher  certification  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


Psychology  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165 

Requirements  semester  hours 

2001-0100     General  Psychology  I   3 

2001-0105     General  Psychology  II    3 

2001-0110     Quantitative  Methods  in  Psychology  3 

2001-0215     Experimental   Psychology    4 

Electives:  21  hours  from 

2001-0200     Educational    Psychology    3 

2001-0201     Child    Psychology    3 

2001  -0202     Adolescent  Psychology   3 

2001-0210     Psychology  of  Individual  Differences  3 

2001-0218     Experimental  Analysis  of  Human  Behavior 4 

2001  -0225     Psychology  of  Adjustment    3 

2001-0227     Psychological  Aspects  of  Human  Sexuality  3 

2001-0250     Psycholinguistics     3 

2001-0255     Environmental   Psychology    3 

2001-0270     Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology 3 

2001-0300     Teaching  of  Psychology   3 

2001-0302     Psychology  of  Women   3 

2001-0310     Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements  3 

2001-0320     Psychology  of  the  Handicapped    3 

2001  -0325     Psychology  of  the  Gifted    3 

2001-0328     Abnormal    Psychology    3 

2001-0332     Psychological  Foundations  of  Personality   3 

2001-0335     Social    Psychology    3 

2001-0340     Verbal   Learning  and   Memory    3 

2001-0342     Principles  of  Conditioning  and  Learning   3 

2001-0343     Comparative    Psychology    3 

2001-0350     Physiological   Psychology    3 

2001  -0352     Perception      3 

2001-0355     Motivation    3 

2001  -0360     History  and  Systems  of  Psychology   3 
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2001-0370  Psychological  Aspects  of  Consumer  Behavior  3 

2001  -0379  Psychology  and  Literature   3 

2001-0380  Psychology  and  Community  Services  3 

2001-0383  Psychology  of  Aggression    3 

2001-0400  Seminar  in  Psychology   3 

2001-0405  Psychological  Anthropology 3 

2001-0491  Independent  Study   I    1-3  | 

2001-0492  Independent  Study  II 1-3  { 

REQUIRED  TOTAL        34 


Community  Psychology 

The  Psychology  Department  has  developed  a  course  concentration  in  Community 
Psychology.  Community  Psychology  refers  to  the  concept  of  bringing  psychological  | 
techniques,  services  and  methods  to  indigents  of  the  community,  and  of  rendering  aid  i 
in  on-going  social  problems.  It  focuses  on  intervention,  behavior  changes  and  dysfunc- 
tional behavior  considered  in  the  context  of  the  immediate  environment  and  of  the  effect 
on  the  community  as  well  as  the  individual.  The  program  provides  the  groundwork  for 
further  training  in  law,  political  science,  anthropology,  psychology,  sociology,  economics, 
social  studies,  education  and  other  disciplines.  It  can  also  lead  to  para-professional 
work  within  the  community. 

The  following  courses  are  to  be  included  within  a  Community  Psychology  Program: 

Experimental  Analysis  of  Human  Behavior 

Psychology  of  Aggression 

Psychology  of  Adjustment 

Psychology  of  Women 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Human  Sexuality 

Clinical  Field  Experiences  in  the  Community 

Environmental  Psychology 

Independent  Study 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Consumer  Behavior 

PROGRAM  IN  URBAN  STUDIES 

Committee:  Boucher,  Sternberg— Geography;  Brook— Anthropology;  Reilly—  Eco- 
naims;  Taylor,  Schwartz— History;  Wanner— Political  Science;  Williamn— Psy- 
chology; Woolf— Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders;  Johnson— Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Fund 

An   interdisciplinary  committee   has  developed   a  course  concentration   in   Urban 
Studies  which  seeks  to  further  understanding  of  life  in  urban  communities  in  the  United  , 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  ' 

Multidisciplinary  and  flexible,  this  concentration  guides  the  student  toward  an  under- 
standing of  urban  dynamics  and  assists  him  in  pursuing  professional  goals.   Field  work  in  i 
surrounding  urban  communities  affords  direct  contact  with  the  urban  milieu  and  estab-  | 
lishes  relationships  between  the  students  and  public  and  private  organizations.  i 

This  vital  and  enriching  educational  experience  provides  suitable  background  for 
graduate  education  in  discipline  specialties  or  for  professional  fields  concerned  with  I 
urban  affairs.  At  the  same  time  it  supplies  a  substantial  base  for  public  service  careers,  ! 
community  organization  activities  and  other  opportunities  that  are  developing  as  the  ! 
nation  becomes  concerned  with  the  environmental  conditions  of  our  cities.  | 

The  Urban  Studies  concentration  is  designed  for  the  student  who  desires  a  compre-  i 
hensive  understanding  of  cities  from  a  number  of  perspectives.    Because  it  is  highly  , 
interdisciplinary,  each  student  is  expected  to  define  a  specific  intellectual  objective  and 
work  out  an  appropriate  sequence  of  courses  in  consultation  with  his  or  her  advisor. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

2001-0100     General  Psychology  I 

Concepts,  research  methods  and  findings  in  growth  and  development,  motivated  and 
emotional    behavior,    learning    and    thinking,    individual    differences,    group    processes, 
social   behavior,  personality,   behavior  disorders.  Psychology  as  a  behavioral   science; 
application  to  practical  life  situations. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0101     Human  Growth  and  Development 

Required  for  teacher  certification.    Growth,  development  and  behavior  from  pre-natal 
life  through  senescence. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0105     General  Psychology  II 

A  continuation  of  2001-0100  on  an  advanced  level;  basic  concepts  of  behavior,  biological 
bases  of  behavior,  learning  and  forgetting,  behavior  dynamics,  intelligence  (including  in- 
dividual differences  and  measurement  of  intelligence),  personality  and  social  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0100. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0110     Quantitative  Methods  in  Psychology 

Descriptive  statistics  and  statistical  inference;  application  of  statistical  tools  in  testing 
and  research.  Logic  of  statistics;  organization  and  presentation  of  statistical  data; 
measures  of  central  tendency,  variability,  and  relative  position;  probability  and  the  nor- 
mal curve;  measures  of  correlation,  parametric  and  nonparametric;  tests  of  significance. 
Students  who  have  not  completed  Algebra  I  should  contact  the  instuctor  about  the 
possibility  of  preparation  for  this  course. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0100. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0200     Educational  Psychology 

Required  for  teaching.  Child  and  adolescent  development;  fundamentals  of  learning 
theory  as  applied  to  classroom  situations,  learning  inhibition  and  academic  nonachieve- 
ment,  personal-social  adjustment,  measuring  and  evaluating  teaching-learning,  crea- 
tivity. 

Prerequisite:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0201     Child  Psychology 

Growth,  development  and  behavior  of  children.    Physical,  intellectual,  social  and  emo- 
tional development  and  their  interaction.    Scientific   method   exemplified  through   the 
literature  and  intensive  study  of  individual  children. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101. 

3  semester  hours 

2001-0202     Adolescent  Psychology 

Biological,  psychological  and  social  factors  that  shape  the  transition  from  childhood  to 
adulthood.  Normal  and  deviant  patterns  of  development  in  morals,  intellect,  emotions 
and  judgment:  problems  of  adolescents  with  practical  application  to  oneself  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101. 

2001-0215     Experimental  Psychology 

Laboratory  methods  of  research  in  motivation,  perception  and  learning:  design  and  ex- 
ecution of  exploratory  investigations.   Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0110. 

4  semester  hours 

2001-0225     Psychology  of  Adjustment 

Individual  and  social  adjustment.    Typical  varieties  of  adjustive  behavior  illustrated  by 
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practical  examples.    Factors  which  facilitate  or  impede  man's  adaptation  to^  life  situa- 
tions such  as  work,  marriage,  disability,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0250     Psycholinguistics 

The  study  of   language  through   linguistic   behavioral   and   cognitive   methods.    Basic 
linguistic  ideas  used  for  the  explications  of  problems  in  grammar,  cognitive  structure, 
semantic  meaning  and  speech  production  and  comprehension. 
Prerequisites:  2001-0105  and  permission  of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0255     Environmental  Psychology 

The  influence  of  the   physical  environment  on  the  behavior  of  organisms:   population 
growth    and    regulation;    crowding;   sensory   experience,    enrichment   and    deprivation; 
motivational  force  of  environmental  stimulation;  adaptation  to  environment  as  a  function 
of  prolonged  exposure,  salutary  effects  of  aesthetically  pleasing  stimulation. 
Prerequisites:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0270     Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology 

Psychological  principles  and  practices  in  business  and  industry.  Problems  of  com- 
munication, group  dynamics,  man-machine  relations,  employee  attitudes,  accident 
prevention,  job  selection,  motivation,  executive  leadership.  Commonly-used  selection 
tests  evaluated. 

Prerequisite:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101. 
3  semester  hours 

2001  -0300     The  Teaching  of  Psychology 

Objectives,  content,  procedures  and  evaluation  of  teaching  psychology,  kindergarten 
through  junior  college.  Organization  of  classroom  activities,  lesson  planning,  techniques 
of  motivation,  multisensory  aids  and  applications  of  principles  to  classroom  situations. 
Observation  and  participation  in  classroom  activities;  preparation  for  student  teaching. 
Prerequisites:  2001-0100  and  2001-0200. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0310     Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements 

Tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  achievement  and  personality;  principles  of  psychological 
testing;  approaches  to  test  construction. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0110. 
3  semester  hours 

2001  -0320     Psychology  of  the  Handicapped 

Current  practices  and  problems  of  exceptional  children  and  youth.  The  unique  needs 
of  individuals  with  handicaps  of  intellectual,  sensory,  motor,  neurological,  social  and 
emotional  origin.  Analyses  of  case  materials  applied  to  the  psychology  of  exceptionality. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0101  or  2001-0105  or  2001-0201. 

2001-0325     Psychology  of  the  Gifted 

Recent  literature  on  gifted  children;  the  special  adjustment  problems  they  face;  dis- 
covery and  cultivation  of  creativity. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0101  or  2001-0105  or  2001-0201. 

2001-0328     Abnormal  Psychology 

Psychopathological  processes:  neuroses,  psycncses  and  characterological  disorders. 

Feeling,  thinking  and  behavioral  aspects  during  the  life  span.   Diagnostic  and  treatment 

procedures. 

Prerequisite:  2001-0105  and  either  2001-0225  or  0450. 

3  semester  hours 
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2001-0332     Psychological  Foundations  of  Personality 

Current  approaches  and  theories  of  personality  development  and  organization. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0105. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0335     Social  Psychology 

Social  behavior  of  the  individual  and  the  group.   Social  perception,  motivation  and  loarn- 
mg;  attitudes  and  values;  development  and  dynamics  of  social  groups:  intergroup  ten- 
sion and  prejudice:  mass  phenomena:  psychological  approaches  to  social  issues. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0105. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0340     Verbal  Learning:  Memory 

Research,  language  and  methods  of  learning  theory.    Classical  and  operant  condition- 
ing, complex  habits,  remembering  and  forgetting,  transfer  of  training,  cognition  and  be- 
havior modification.    Review  of  animal  research  but  primary  emphasis  is  on  man. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0105. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0342     Principles  of  Conditioning  and  Learning 

Experimental  analysis  of  the  major  phenomena  of  learning  and  conditioning  mainly  at  the 

animal  level.  Theoretical  issues  and  some  major  theories  of  learning.   Students  may  study 

selected  topics  more  extensively. 

Prerequisite:    2001-0215  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

2001-0343     Comparative  Psychology 

Experimental  and  field  studies  of  behavior  in  selected  animal  species  with  particular 
reference  to  the  behavior  of  vertebrates.    Detailed  study  of  instinctive  behavior  and  im- 
printing: respondent  and  operant  behavior:  procedures  and  variables  in  acquiring  new 
forms  of  behavior. 
iPji    Prerequisite:   2001-0215  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0350     Physiological  Psychology 

Anatomical,  neural  and  biochemical  bases  o^  behavior.    Localization  of  function,  neuro- 
hormonal    interaction,    sensory   and    motor   functioning,    emotions,    the    relationship    of 
neurophysioloqical  processes  and  personality. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0215  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

2001-0352     Perception 

The  theory  and  procedure  of  perceptual  research.    Theoretical  approaches  -eviewed: 

modern  psychophysical  and  perceptual  research.    Traditional  problems  o'  perception. 

constancies  of  size  and  color  brightness. 

Prerequisite:   2001-0215  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

2001-0355     Motivation 

The  concepts  of  instincts,  homeostasis,  drive,  reinforcem'",  ^""^^sal  and  inception  are 
analyzed  with  reference  to  data  drawn  from   many  ar^nf''?^''^^^^^'''''''  P''"^^''y 
emphasis  on  the  experimental,  rather  than  the  the^    ^"'^'  "^erature;  motivational  con- 
cepts  relevant  to  human  and  animal  research. 
3  semester  hours 

dy 
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3  semester  hours 
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2001-0379     Psychology  and  Literature 

Terminology  and  techniques  of  modern  depth  psychologies— Freudian,  Jungian,  Adieriar 
—to  illuminate  the  literary  portrayal  of  human  character  in  masterpieces  of  world  literal 
literature;  study  organized  into  themes  such  as  the  quest  for  selfhood,  the  alienate( 
individual,  love  and  marriage,  parents  and  children. 
Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  in  Psychology  or  English. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0400     Seminar  in  Psychology 

Intensive  study  of  topics  related  to  student  and  instructor  interest.    Forum  for  instructoi 
specialization  and  small  group  interaction. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0405     Psychological  Anthropology 

Transcultural  focus  on  the  inter-related  nature  of  culture  and  human  behavior.    Tear 
taught  interdisciplinary  course  with  emphasis  on  mutual  dependencies  of  psychological 
and  anthropological  theory  and  method.   Student  work  with  bi-cultural  informants. 
Prerequisites:  2001-0100  or  2001-0101,  2202-0100. 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0491     Independent  Study  I 
2001-0492     Independent  Study  II 

Individual  project  under  close  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
1-3  semester  hours  each 

2001-0210     Psychology  of  Individual  Differences 

The  problems,  methods  and  results  of  differential  psychology. 

Prerequisite:  2001-0100  General  Psychology  and  2001-0101  Human  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment. 

3  semester  hours 

2001-0218     Experimental  Analysis  of  Human  Behavior 

Applications  of  operant  conditioning  methods  to  practical  human  problems  primarily 
to  handicapped  children  and  adults;  laboratory  exercises  and  experiments.  May  include 
increasing  and  decreasing  frequency,  successive  approximations,  and  teaching  of  com- 
plex behaviors  through  discrimination,  fading  and  chaining  procedures.  Two  lectures 
and  four  laboratory  hours. 
Prerequisite:  2001-0105  General  Psychology  II. 

4  semester  hours 

2001-0227     Psychological  Aspects  of  Human  Sexuality 

Behavior  and  attitudes  influenced   by  basic  sexuality;  widens  perspectives  to  aid  in 
decision-maki.^     Developmental    periods   and   sexual    relationships;   connections   be- 
tween psycholog^^i  theory  and  sexual  mores;  genetic  understandings. 
Prerequisite:   2001-b.Qo  General  Psychology  or  2001-0101  Human  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment. One  basic  psyci.  i^y  course  is  necessary  for  work  in  this  area. 
3  semester  hours 

2001  -0302     Psychology  of  Won.  ^ 

Contemporary  issues  in  the  Psy|^'^oqy  of  women  (an  opportunity  for  original  research). 
Theoretical  positions  and  recent  res^y.^^^^ 

Prerequisite:    Six  credit  hours  !^  P^Vy^^^^       (some  knowledge  of  the  content  areas 

and  methodology  o^  psychology  is  requireu.yy   v  y 

3  semester  hours 

2001-0370     Psychological  Aspects  of  Consumer  b. 

Prerequisite:  2001-0215  Experimental  Psychology.  advertising. 

3  semester  hours 
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2001-0380     Psychology  and  Community  Services 

Community  aid  resources  for  the  troubled:  mental  health,  family  services,  alcoholism  and 

narcotic  addiction,  mental  retardation,  school  mental  health,  etc.  The  function  of  clinical 

psychology. 

Prerequisite:    Three  courses  in  the  community  psychology  program. 

3  semester  hours 

2001-0383     Psychology  of  Aggression 

The  root  causes  of  violence  in  America.     "There  is  no  more  crucial  domestic  problem, 
no  more  searching,  dilemma  than  that  of  violence  in  urban  areas.    Our  most  sensitive 
domestic  issues  center  around  poverty,  frustration,  the  police  and  racial  conflict.'' 
Prerequisite:  2001-0100  General  Psychology,  2001-0110  Quantitative  Methods  or  Equiva- 
lent and  2001-0225  Psychology  of  Adjustment 
3  semester  hours 

2001-0400     Seminar  in  Psychology 

Intensive  study  on  topics  related  to  student  and  instructor  interest.    Forum  for  instructor 

specialization  and  small  group  interaction.  Advanced  students  only. 

Prerequisite:  2001-0100  General  Psychology,  2001-0105  General  Psychology  II.  2001-0110 
Quantitative  Methods  in  Psychology  and  2001-0215  Experimental  Psy- 
chology 

3  semester  hours 

2001-0407     Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  I!    (Also  listed  as  1017-0464) 

Techniques  of  research  on  psychological  aspects  of  music. 
Prerequisites:   3  courses  in  psychology  and  instructor's  permission. 
3  semester  hours 

Department  of  Sociology 

Professors:  Alloway,  Pratt 
Associate  Professors:  Kim.  Chairman;  Rose 

Assistant  Professors:  Chasin,  Foss,  Freund,  Gordon,   Klajman,   Kirzweil.   Living- 
ston. Martin,  McGuire 
Instructors:  Podhurst,  Vincent 

Sociology  is  centrally  concerned  with  the  questions:  What  is  the  nature  of  social 
existence?  What  is  the  relationship  between  people  and  social  institutions?  How  are 
these  institutions  structured  and  related  to  one  another?  The  discipline  attempts  to 
develop  a  systematically-reasoned  and  empirically-based  understanding  of  the  social 
group  as  the  ground  for  human  existence.  The  courses  should  explore  particular  facets 
of  the  social  structure,  e.g..  power,  religion,  social  class,  etc.  Students  develop  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  society  and  of  our  society  in  particular.  Additionally,  they 
grasp  the  ways  of  developing  systematic  and  verified  knowledge  about  societies  and 
their  functioning.   Finally,  insight  into  the  conversion  of  knowledge  into  action  will  result. 

The  program  in  sociology  serves  students  of  several  different  interests.  One  group 
will  enter  graduate  work  in  sociology  and  go  on  to  a  sociologically-based  career,  includ- 

Jing  advancement  of  the  discipline.  A  second  group  will  enter  professional  schools  for 
which  a  foundation  in  sociology  is  recommended.  The  third  group,  planning  a  terminal 
program,  concentrate  in  sociology  for  whatever  utilities  it  has  for  them.  The  fourth  group 
are  the  students  in  a  general  education  preparation  in  sociology.  Finally  the  program 
serves  the  general  education  and  distribution  requirements  of  the  student  majoring  in 
some  other  field. 

I  Four  Areas  of  Specialization 

Each  student  is  advised  to  select  one  of  the  following  concentrations: 
A.  Sociological 

The  specialization  is  most  suitable  for  students  considering  graduate  work  in 
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Sociology  and  for  students  seeking  a  terminal  program  designed  to  produce 
a  systematic  understanding   of  the  structuring   and  functioning   of   society. 

B.  Interdisciplinary 

This  concentration  is  for  a  student  seeking  a  dual  major  in  related  fields,  or  one 
seeking  from  15  to  18  credits  in  a  cognate  field,  such  as  sociology  and  philoso- 
phy, sociology  and  anthropology,  sociology  and  the  arts,  or  sociology  and  rec- 
reation-sports. The  sociology  department  is  participating  with  the  departments 
of  fine  arts,  music  and  speech-theater  in  interdisciplinary  studies  in  urban  cul- 
tural development.  The  student  may  organize  a  program  and  have  it  approved, 
or  may  participate  in  an  existing  plan. 

C.  Pre-Professional 

Careers  utilizing  a  sociological  background  include  teaching,  marketing,  pub- 
lic opinion  research,  social  v\/ork,  crime  prevention,  voluntary  group  work  and 
recreation  management.  Sociology  is  a  good  foundation  for  careers  in  law. 
Graduate  work  in  the  career  field  would  generally  be  needed.  Consortium 
arrangements  are  made  with  educational  centers,  government  at  local,  national 
and  world  levels  and  professional  agencies. 

D.  Applications  of  Sociology  and  Social  Action  is  a  fourth  concentration  option. 

It  is  for  students  primarily  concerned  with  the  problem  of  converting  knowledge 
into  action,  on  fundamental  social  issues  such  as  inequality,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  action,  violence  and  conflict,  coercion,  privacy  and  autonomy, 
etc.  It  could  also  be  in  regard  to  direct  social  work  action.  The  approval  may 
range  from  policy  analysis  and  formation  to  program  execution. 

SPECIAL  LEARNING  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  department  encourages  students  to  include  in  their  program  a  reasonable 
amount  of  off-campus  learning,  such  as  study  abroad  or  at  specialized  centers  in  the 
United  States,  a  semester  at  another  institution,  work-study  arrangements,  credit  by  ex- 
amination and  intern  or  extern  program  arrangements.  The  department  urges  students 
to  select  the  individual  program-planning  option. 

Sociology  Major 
General  Education  Requirements,  page  27, 165  - 

I.  Requirements  semester  hours 

The  student  is  required  to  take  three  credits  each  of  theory,  methodology  and  ad- 
vanced courses.  The  advanced  courses  may,  at  the  option  of  the  student,  be  a  senior 
course,  or  a  senior  seminar  to  be  announced  in  advance  by  the  Department.  Additional 
credits  may  be  required  of  students  within  adequate  backgrounds  in  sociology  as  de- 
termined by  department  examination. 
Select  one  course  from  each  section  below 

Theory:  2208-0312  Sociological  Theory:  Heuristic   Approach    3' 

2208-0313  Sociological  Theory:  Critical  Analysis 3 

2208-0411  Selected  Topics  in  Sociological  Theory 3 

Methodology:    2208-0210  Statistics  for  Sociologists 3 

2208-0301  Sociological  Research  Methods 3 

2208-0412  Selected  Topics  in  Sociological  Research  Methods  ....   3 
Advanced  Courses:  300  or  400  level  course  with  appropriate  approval. 

II.  Electives:  7  of  the  following*  semester  hours 

2208-0100     The  Sociological  Perspective   3 

(Not  for  Sociology  Major  Credit) 
Action  Course:  A  three-semester  hour  Action  Course,  selected  from: 
2208-0113     Social  Problems 

2208-0300     Externship  in  Sociology  (may  be  in  a  campus  organization) 
2208-0333     Community  Organization  in  the  Arts 
2208-0410     Social  Action  Practicum 
2208-0414     Selected  Topics  in  Applied  Sociology 
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2208-0101  Criminology     3 

2208-0112  Sociology  of  Leisure    3 

2208-0113  Social    Problems    3 

2208-0200  Sociology  of  Education   3 

2208-0202  Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations   3 

2208-0203  Organized  Crime   3 

2208-0204  Sociology  of  the   Family    3 

2208-0205  Black  Family   3 

2208-0206  Individual  and  Society   3 

2208-0210  Statistics  for  Sociologists    3 

2208-0211  Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness   .3 

2208-0212  Sociology  of  Social  and  Technical  Change 3 

2208-0213  Social   Stratification    3 

2208-0214  Sociology  of  Violence  and  Conflict   3 

2208-0231  Social  Bases  of  the  Arts  3 

2208-0300  Externship   in   Sociology    3 

2208-0301  Sociological   Research   Methods   I    3 

2208-0302  Sociological  Research  Methods  II  (Prerequisite  301)   3 

2208-0303  Large  Scale  Organizations   3 

2208-0304  Sociology  of  Work  and  the  Professions 3 

2208-0305  Demography    3 

2208-0306  Patterns  of  Community 3 

2208-0307  City  and  the  Arts   3 

2208-0308  Sociology  of  Constructive  Voluntary  Action   3 

2208-0309  Voluntary  Organizations  in  American  Life   3 

2208-0310  Directed  Independent  Research   3 

2208-031 1  Urban   Sociology    3 

2208-0312  Sociological  Theory:   Heuristic  Approach    3 

2208-0313  Sociological  Theory:  Critical  Analysis 3 

2208-0331  Sociology  of  Power    3 

2208-0332  Sociology  of  Popular  Arts    3 

2208-0333  Community  Organization  in  the  Arts 3 

2208-0334  Comparative  Social  Systems   3 

2208-0341  Sociology  of  Poverty  and  Welfare   3 

2208-0401  Social  Structure  of  American  Society 3 

2208-0403  Sociology  of  Knowledge   3 

2208-0404  Sociology  of  Religion  3 

2208-0405  Deviance  and  Social  Control   3 

2208-0407  Sociology  of  the  Mass  Media 3 

2208-0410  Social  Action  Practicum    3 

2208-0411  Selected  Topics  in  Sociological  Theory  3 

2208-0412  Selected  Topics  in  Social  Research  Methods 3 

2208-0413  Selected  Topics  in  Institutional  Processes 3 

2208-0414  Selected  Topics  in  Applied  Sociology 3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL         33 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

2208-0100     The  Sociological  Perspective 

A  systematic  introduction  to  various  sociological  explanations  of  human  behavior.    Not 
to  be  taken  as  an  elective  toward  the  Sociology  major. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0101     Criminology 

Crime,  the   administration   of  criminal  justice   and   criminal   rehabilitation   in   American 
society.   Cause  and  effect  relationships  in  criminal  deviancy,  use  of  law  in  social  control, 
and  police  and  minority  group  relations. 
3  semester  hours 
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2208-0113     Social  Problems 

How  social  structure  and  dominant  social  institutions  are  related  to  problems  of  great 
concern;  various  approaches  to  the  study  of  social  problems;  the  implicationsof  each. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-01 1 2     Sociology  of  Leisure 

Leisure  as  a  social  problem,  work  and  leisure,  the  use  of  leisure  time  in  modern  society. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0200     Sociology  of  Education 

The  entire  socialization  process;  the  school  as  an  institution  in  the  process  of  social 
change.    Distinguishing  the  concept  of  education  from  the  institutional  confines  of  the 
school;  the  implications  of  traditionally  sacrosanct  roles  and  statuses  inherent  to  educa- 
tion.  (Not  to  be  used  for  teacher  certification  requirement.) 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0202     Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations 

The  social   meaning  of  race  and   ethnicity.    The  social,   psychological   and   structural 
sources  of  racism;  the  consequences  of  this  phenomenon  to  groups;  situation  and  com- 
parative data. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0203     Organized  Crime  in  America 

Organized  crime  as  a  sociological  phenomenon;  the  methods  and  goals  of  large-scale 
crime  and  its  economic,  political  and  social  costs;  popular  attitudes  towards  organized 
crime;  efforts  of  enforcement  and  investigation  agencies  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0204     Sociology  of  the  Family 

The  family  from  a  comparative  and  historical  perspective;  the  structure  and  role  of  the 
family  in  contemporary  society. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0205     Black  Family 

The  black  family  in  American  society;  historical  perspectives  and  contemporary  conflicts 
surrounding  the  black  family. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0206     Individual  and  Society 

Man  as  a  biological,  psychological  and  social  being;  the  socialization  process  and  its 
effect  on  the  individual;  the  structure  and  function  of  groups. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-021 0     Statistics  for  Sociologists 

The  use  of  descriptive  summary  and  comparative  techniques;  tools  for  the  analysis  of  j 
relationships  in  data  generated  in  research,  or  for  the  evaluation  of  published  research. 
(Recommended  in  preparation  for  the  course  in  research  methods.) 
3  semester  hours 

2208-021 1     Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness 

Social  conceptions  of  physical  and  mental  health  and  illness;  the  social  role  of  the 
"sick";  comparative  medical  beliefs  and  practices  in  American  society;  medical  insti- 
tutions and  care;  medical  personnel  and  professional  ideologies;  the  relationship  be- 
tween social  stratification  and  health  and  illness.  I 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0212     Sociology  of  Social  and  Technical  Change 

The  statics  and  dynamics  of  modern  societies;  institutional  development  and  mainte- 
nance; possibilities  for  reform  and  revolutionary  movements. 
3  semester  hours 
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2208-0213     Social  Stratification 

The  inequalities  of  social  ranking  systems  in  virtually  all  known  societies;  theoretical 
and  empirical  approaches  of  stratification;  delineating  the  variables  of  power;   power 
elites,  class  consciousness,  alienation  and  class  mobility. 
3  semester  hours 

i      2208-0214     Sociology  of  Violence  and  Conflict 

The  social  sources  of  violence  and  conflict;  the  sociological  approach  contrasted  with 
biological   and    psychological    ones;    interpersonal    and    institutionalized    violence    and 
conflict;  the  relationship  between  conflict  and  violence;  types  of  violence  and  conflict, 
war,  crime,  class  conflict  and  ethnic  and  racial  hostilities. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0231     Social  Bases  of  the  Arts 

The  impact  of  social  forces  and  institutions  on  the  fine,  performing  and  decorative  arts: 
the  social  importance  and  functions  of  the  several  arts. 
3  semester  hours 

.     2208-0300     Externship  in  Sociology 

Students  will  select  an  institution  in  the  metropolitan  area  in  which  to  become  partici- 
pant-observer.  Application  of  a  sociological  perspective  to  the  problems  and  structure 
of  institutions  encouraged  through  faculty  supervision. 
3  semester  hours.    Multiple  semester  selection  permitted  with  approval. 

,      2208-0301     Sociological  Research  Methods  I 

The  formulation  of  hypotheses,  survey  design,  participant  observation  and  the  use  of 
elementary  statistics;  certain  broad  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  social  science.    (It  is 
recommended  that  2208-0210  be  taken  before  2208-0301 .) 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0302     Sociological  Research  Methods  II 

To  be  taken  in  sequence  with  Sociological  Research  Methods  I. 
Prerequisite:  2208-0301. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0303     Large  Scale  Organizations 

The  structure  and  functions  of  bureaucracy  in  modern  society:  the  life  cycle  of  large 
organizations  and  their  methods  of  operation;  selected  contemporary  problems. 
3  semester  hours 

j  it! 

2208-0304     Sociology  of  Work  and  Professions 

The   meaning   of  work   in   society;   professionalization;   occupation    ideologies:   social- 
psychological  aspects  of  attitudes  toward  work  and  specific  occupations:  occupational 
stratification;  social  structures  within  which  work  takes  place. 
isoi,    3  semester  hours 

jrcli/  '• 

2208-0305     Demography 

Problems  of  population  and  demographic  change;  social  and  psychological  foundation 
of  fertility  in  the  contexts  of  social  class  and  religious  ideologies;  the  impact  of  urbaniza- 
tion; the  uses  of  demographic  data.    Transcultural  studies,  racial  differences  and  eco- 

[tti!  j  logical  factors. 

insli'  •  3  semester  hours 

2208-306     Patterns  of  Community 

Urban,  suburban,  rural,   regional,  national  and   international  communities:  comparison, 
contrast  and  synthesis  of  the  sociological  research  in  these  areas. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0307     The  City  and  the  Arts 

The  arts  in  the  functioning  of  the  city;  cityscape  and  its  social  meanings;  functions  of 
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the  various  arts  in  large  cities;  impact  of  city  types  upon  the  arts;  city  cultural  sub-groups 

and  the  arts. 

3  semester  hours 

2208-0308     Sociology  of  Constructive  Voluntary  Action 

Patterns  of  behavior  that  exceed  normative  expectations  and  the  extent  of  such  be- 
havior under  circumstances  such  as  war,  individual  and  community  disaster,  intensive 
social  action  periods  and  non-crisis  periods.  Contemporary  social  action  processes, 
such  as  civil  rights  and  black  power  movements,  national  service  programs  and  inter- 
national service  projects. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0309     Voluntary  Organizations  in  American  Life 

Voluntary  organizations  in  society,  comparative  study  of  profit-making  and  non-profit 
making  organizations  and  comparison  of  voluntary  organization  in  democratic  and  non- 
democratic  nations. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0310     Directed  Independent  Research 

Research  and  report  under  faculty  direction.    The  student  selects  for  investigation  an  J| 
area  of  sociological  concern  with  the  approval  of  a  faculty  supervisor.   Multiple  semester 
selection  permitted  with  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0311     Urban  Sociology 

Processes  of  urbanization  and  conditions  of  urban  life;  nature  of  urban  social  relation- 
ships; organizations  of  city  life;  urban  ecological  patterns  and  demographic  conditions; 
municipal  and  regional  influences  of  metropolitan  centers. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0312     Sociological  Theory:  A  Heuristic  Approach 

The  nature  of  sociological  theory:  how  an  understanding  of  social  phenomena  is  pos- 
sible, how  sociological  theory  develops,  what  pre-suppositions  it  is  based  on,  and  how 
different  perspectives  on  social  reality  can  be  used  by  the  student  of  sociology. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0313     Sociological  Theory:  A  Critical  Analysis 

A  comparison  of  important  theories  on  key  themes  in  sociology:  the  nature  of  social 
interaction,  the  definition  of  power,  stratification,  social  control  and  deviance,  alienation 
and  anomie,  social  structure  and  function,  social  bases  of  knowledge  and  belief,  and 
social  conflict  and  change. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0331     Sociology  of  Power 

The  nature  of  power;  power  on  the  national  level  in  the  United  States;  alternative  theo- 
retical approaches;  the  historical  origins  of  several  of  these  theories. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0332     Sociology  of  Popular  Arts 

Components  of  entertainment  including  paperback  and  magazine  fiction,  movies,  theater 
and  popular  music;  the  audiences,  content,  performers,  managers  and  owners. 
3  semester  hours 


2208-0333     Community  Organization  in  the  Arts 

A  case  study  approach,  including  field  work  in  a  laboratory  community,  analyzing  com- 
munity structure  in  the  arts  on  the  local  level.  The  social  forces  in  the  local  arts  council 
movement;  the  amateur  and  semi-professional  arts  groups  in  fine,  performing,  and 
decorative  arts;  the  community  concert  society;  social  correlates  to  local  participation; 
home  arts. 
3  semester  hours 
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V  2208-0334     Comparative  Social  Systems 

Comparative  sociological  schemes;  the  analytical  blocks  of  total  society:  kinship,  family 
and  marriage;  policy  and  bureaucracy;  social  stratification  and  mobility;  industrialization 
and  urbanization;  belief  systems  and  value  orientations. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0341     Sociology  of  Poverty  and  Welfare 

Poverty  and  welfare  institutions  as  social  phenomena:  the  meaning  of  poverty;  absolute 
and  relative  deprivation;  the  functions  of  social  welfare  institutions. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0401     Social  Structure  of  American  Society 

Empirical  materials  on  social  structure;  inter-institutional   relations  as  the  form  of  the 
broad,  general  structure  of  American  society. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0403     Sociology  of  Knowledge 

The  social  origins  of  anything. considered  to  be  knowledge  in  a  given  social  environment. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0404     Sociology  of  Religion 

The  social  bases  of  religious  belief  and  activity;  religious  movements,  denomination- 
alism,  sectarianism,  secularization,  pluralism,  the  social   bases  of  belief  and  unbelief, 
and  cross-cultural  and  historical  comparisons. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0405     Deviance  and  Social  Control 

Various  theoretical  perspectives  on  human  deviance:  the  inter-action  of  the  forces  of 
social  control  and  "deviant"  behavior. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0407     Sociology  of  Mass  Media 

The  social  aspects  of  the  organization  and  functioning  of  television,  radio,  press,  maga- 
zines, film  and  other  media.   The  media  in  social  control,  in  information  and  other  com- 
munication, and  as  forces  influencing  behavior. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0410     Social  Action  Practicum 

:     Students,  individually  or  in  groups,  design   and  implement  field   research  and  activity 
with  an  explicit,  culturally  defined  objective,  as  an  exercise  in  "applied  sociology." 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0411     Selected  Topics  in  Sociological  Theory 

The  area  to  be  covered  is  chosen  by  the  instructor  each  semester.   The  course  may  be 
selected  more  than  once  with  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0412     Selected  Topics  in  Sociological  Research  Methods 

The  area  to  be  covered  is  chosen  by  the  instructor  each  semester.   The  course  may  be 
selected  more  than  once  with  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0413     Selected  Topics  in  Institutional  Processes 

The  area  to  be  covered  is  chosen  by  the  instructor  each  semester.   The  course  may  be 
selected  more  than  once  with  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

2208-0414     Selected  Topics  in  Applied  Sociology 

The  area  to  be  covered  is  chosen  by  the  instructor  each  semester.   The  course  may  be 
selected  more  than  once  with  approval. 
3  semester  hours 
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FACULTY   AND   ADMINISTRATION — 1972-1973 


HUBERTA     D.     ALCARO,     Instructor    of 
Home   Economics 

B.A.,  Western  Washington  State  Col- 
lege;  M.S.,  Purdue   University 

DAVID   N.   ALLOWAY,   Professor  of   So- 
ciology 

A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

GASTON     R.    ALVARO,    Counselor,     Bi- 
lingual  Program 

D.P.L.,  Havana  University;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College 

EDWARD  J.   AMBRY,   Professor  of   Edu- 
cation, and  Director,  New  Jersey  State 
Council  for  Environmental   Education 
B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  New 
York  University;   Ph.D.,   Southern   Illi- 
nois University 

SHAHLA  ANAND,  Assistant  Professor  of 

•   English 
B.A.,D.T.,   Lucknow   University   (Isabella 
Thoburn    College);    M.A.,    Agra    Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Columbia  University 

CLARENCE    O.    ANDERSON,    Assistant 
Director  of  Athletics,  and  Football  and 
Baseball   Coach 
A.B.,  Colgate   University 

PHILIP    H.    ANDERSON,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.S.,M.A.,    University    of    Notre    Dame; 
M.S.,   Purdue    University 

OCTAVIO     R.     ARMAND,     Instructor     of 
Spanish 
BA.,M.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

HENRY   ARNAU,   Assistant   Professor   of 
French  and  Spanish 
B.A.,M.A.,  Columbia  University 

MARY  ARNY,  Associate  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology 

B.S.,  Douglass  College;  M.Sc,  Rutgers, 
the   State   University 

EDWARD  ARONOW,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Queens  College,  CUNY;  M.A., 
Fordham  University 

RAYMOND   J.   AST,   Administrator-Adult 
Continuing   Education   Center 
B.S.,M.S.,     State     University     of     New 
York 


HARVEY  L.  ASTERITA,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of   Biology 

B.A.,    St.    Peters    College;    M.S., Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

JOSEPH   S.  ATTANASIO,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Communication  Sciences  and 
Disorders 
B.A.,M.A.,   Montclair  State  College 

HANI    Y.    AWADALLAH,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor II  of  Chemistry 
B.Sc,  Cairo  University;  M.Sc,  Bowling 
Green   State   University 

SALLY  B.  AYREY,  Assistant  Registrar 
B.S.L.,     Georgetown     University;     M.A. 
Montclair  State  College 

IRWIN  J.  BADIN,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 
B.A.,  Long  Island  University;  Ph.D.,  New 
York   University 

ROBERT  BAKER,  Instructor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Lycoming  College;  M.Ed.,  Hunter 

College 

HARRY    BALFE,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Political    Science 
B.A.,    Trinity    College;    M.A.,    American 

University;    J.D.,    Catholic    University 

Law  School 

HOWARD  R.  BALLWANZ,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Geography 
B.S.,M.S.  in  Ed.,  Northern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity 

JOAN  S.  BAKUM,  Coordinator  of  Hous- 
ing Programs,  and  Director-Chapin  Hall 
B.A.,M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

CLARA  L.  BARBEITO,  Assistant  Profes- 
of  Spanish 

Dr.  en   Filosofia  y  Letras,  Havana  Uni-i 
versify  | 

ELAINE  A.  BARDEN,  Assistant  Professor 
of   Communication    Sciences    and    Dis- 
orders ! 
B.A.,    Douglass    College;    M.A.,    Seton ! 
Hall    University;    Ph.D.,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity 

CHARLES       BARGERSTOCK,       Director 
Career    Planning    and    Placement 
B.S.,  Juniata  College;  M.A.,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versitv 


RICHARD  J.  BARKER,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  History,  and  Professor  of 
History 

B.A.,     University     of     Rochester;     M.A.. 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

^ETER   G.   BARNET,   Assistant   Professor 
of   Fine   Arts 
B.S.,M.S.,    New   York    University 

JEANNINE  A.  BARRETT,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

B.A.,  Tennessee  State  University;  M.A., 
New  York   University 

N^ARDEN  BATE,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music 

B.M.,  Manhattan  School  of  Music;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

yVILLIAM  M.  BATKAY.  Instructor  of  Po- 
litical Science 

B.A.,     Fordham     University;     M. A., Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

ITALO  BATTISTA,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish  and  Italian 

B.A.,     City     University     of     New     York; 
M.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 
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ROBERT  BAYLOR,  Administrative  Assist- 
:    ant.   Business  Office 
B.S.,     Maryland     State     College;     M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

sit||lRUTH  M.  BEACH,  Acquisitions  Librarian, 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence 

B.A.  Cedar  Crest  College;   B.L.S.,   Mc- 
Gill    University 

JOHN  R.  BEARD,  Director  of  the  Library, 
and   Processor  of  Library  Science 
B.A.,     University    of    British     Columbia; 

B.L.S.,   University   of  Toronto;   D.L.S., 

Columbia   University 


CATHERINE  A.   BECKER,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of   Biology 

B.A.,M.A.,     Montclair     State      College; 
Ph.D.,   New  York   University 

isjflJOSEPH  F.  BECKER,  Professor  of  Chem- 


istry 


B.A.,  Harvard  University;  M.Ed.,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware;  M.A.,Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia  University 

MURIEL  R.  BECKER,  Assistant  Professor 
jj,[|     of   English 

11  B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Montclair 
State  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers,  the 
State   University 
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ROBERT     R.     BECKWITH,     Professor    of 
American  History 

B.A.,    Montclair    State    University;    MA  , 
Ph.D.,    Columbia    University 

JOHN    T.    BELL,    Assistant    Professor    of 
History 
B.A.,M.A..    Montclair    State    College 

LAURENCE  BELLAGAMBA.  Professor  of 
Education 

B.S.,M.A.,    New   York    University;    Ed.D., 
Columbia    University 

MURRAY    L.    BERKOWITZ,    Instructor    of 
Distributive   Education 
B.B.A.,    Pace    College;    MB. A..    Baruch 
College 

WILLIAM    S.    BERLIN,    Instructor    of    Po- 
litical  Science 

B.A.,    Brooklyn    College;    M.A.,    George 
Washington   University 

ANNETTE     C.     BERMAN,     Instructor     of 
Psychology 
B.A.,M.A.,    Hunter    College 

GEORGE  BERNSTEIN,  Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  Education 

B.A.,     Rutgers,     the     State     University; 
M.A.,   Columbia   University 

JOAN   D.   BERNSTEIN,  Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  Home   Economics 
B.A.,   Oueens   College;   M.A.,   Columbia 
University 

FREDERICKA    B.    BERTI,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Communication  Sciences  and 
Disorders 
B.S.,  City  University  o^  New  York 

DORIS  B.  BIANCHI.  Instructor  of  Speech 
and  Theater 

B.S.,    Syracuse    University;     MA..    Co- 
lumbia  University 

RUTH     BLANCHE,     Instructor    of    Health 
Professions 

R.N.,   Monmouth    Medical   Center;    B.A., 
M.A.,    Seton    Hall 

LAWTON    W.    BLANTON,    Dean    of    Stu- 
dents  and   Associate    Professor   of    Ed- 
ucation 
B.S..M.A.,    University    of    Florida 

RONALD     BLEVINS,     Assistant     Director 
Student  Activities 

B.A.,    San    Diego    State    College;    M.A.. 
Montclair  State  College 
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CAROLYN   E.   BOCK,  Chairman,   Depart- 
ment   of    Classics     and     Professor     of 
Latin 
B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  College; 

M.A.,     Vanderbilt     University;     Ph.D., 

University    of    Michigan 

VINCENZO    Z.    BOLLETTINO,    Assistant 
Professor    of    Spanish    and    Italian 
B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;   M.A., 
Ph.D.,    Rutgers,    the    State    University 

BERTRAND  P.  BOUCHER,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Geography  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Geography 
B.A.,M.A.,    Colorado    University 

ANTHONY  J.  BOVE,   Instructor  of  Span- 
ish 

B.A.,  Long  Island  University;  M.A.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

SUSIE  B.  BOYCE,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 
B.A.,    Florida    State    University;    M.A.T., 

Tulane     University;     Ed.D.,     Rutgers, 

the  State  University 

EDWARD   A.    BOYNO,   Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  St.  Peter's  College;  M.S.,  Rutgers, 
the    State    University 

GEORGE  E.  BRANTL,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of   Philosophy   and    Religion,   and 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,    M.A.,Ph.L.,    Woodstock    College; 
M.A.,  Fordham;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

ROBERTA     C.     BRAUSE,     Instructor     of 
Home   Economics 
B.S.,M.S.,  Hunter  College 

MARY   E.   BREDEMEIER,   Associate    Pro- 
fessor of  Education 

B.S.,  Madison  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

CARL  E.   BREDLAN,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B. A., M.S., Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  Uni- 
versity 

GEORGE    C.     BRETHERTON,    Assistant 
Professor  of  History 
B.S.,M.A.,  Columbia  University 

BUTLER     E.     BREWTON,     Instructor     of 
English 

B.A.,  Benedict  College;  M.A.,  Montclair 
State    College 


THOMAS    W.    BRIDGES,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy 
B.A.,   New  York   University;   M.A.,Ph.D., 
Columbia   University 

KENNETH  H.  BROOK,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Anthropology 
B.A.,M.A.,    Hunter   College 

DANIEL     BROWER,     Professor    of     Psy- 
chology 

B.A.,M.A.,Ph.D.,  New  York  University: 
Diplomat    in    Clinical    Psychology 

CONSTANCE    D.    BROWN,    Instructor   o\ 
Home  Economics 
B.S.,   Hampton    Institute;   M.S.,   Howarc 
University 

MARTIN   BROWN,  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy 
B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A. 

Columbia   University;   Ed.D.,   Rutgers 

the  State  University 

JANE  M.  BROWNE,  Assistant  Director  o" 

Adult  Education  Resource  Center 

B.A.,    Knoxville   College;    M.A.,    Univer 

sity  of  Chicago 

ROBERT    A.    BROWNING,    Instructor    o 
Industrial   Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,   State   University  of  New  York  a 
Oswego;    M.A.,    Columbia    University 

JOSEPH  F.  BRUNNER,  Assistant  Profes 
sor  of   Education 
B.A.,M.A.    Jersey    City    State    College 
Ed.D.,   University  of  Massachusetts 

LEONARD    J.    BUCHNER,    Professor    o 
Psychology 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  Ph.D: 
Columbia  University 

ALAN  L.  BUECHLER,  Director  of  Admis 
sions 

B.A.,  Gettysburg  College;  M.Ed.,  Rut 
gers,  the  State  University 

MAXINE  R.   BULLARD,  Associate   Regis 
trar 
B.A.,  Vassar  College 

MARSHALL   A.    BUTLER,    Registrar  j 

B.S.,   Newark   State  Teachers   Colleg€| 

M.A.,   Montclair  State  College  : 

MAURICE    CAGNON,    Associate    Profes 
sor  of  French 

B.A.,  Providence  College;  M.A.,  Mic 
diebury  College;  Ph.D.,  University  c 
Pennsylvania 


hi 


•INCENT    R.    CALABRESE,    Vice-Presi- 
dent,  Business  and   Finance 
B.S.,     Rider    College,     M.Ed.,     Rutgers, 
the  State   University 

jERARD     L.     CARACCIOLO,     Assistant 
Professor   of   Communication    Sciences 
and    Disorders 
B.A.,M.A.,    Montclair    State    College 

DIANE  M.  CARLSON,  Alumni   Director 
B.A.,    Denison    University 
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N^AUREEN  A.  CARR,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Music 

B.A.,  Marywood  College;  M.F.A.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconson 

THOMAS    F.    CARROLL,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.S.,    M.A.T.,    Tulane    University;    M.A., 
Rutgers,  the  State   University 

LOGAN    CARSON,    Instructor   of    Re- 
ligion 

B.A.,  Shaw  University;  B.D.,  Hartford 
Seminary  Foundation;  M,  Theology, 
Louisville    Presbyterian    Seminary 

VIARSHALL  G.  CASSADY,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,    Otterbein    College;    M.A.,    Ph.D., 
Kent  State   University 

NNE  C.  CASTENS,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion 

B.A.,M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

l»A/ARREN  S.  CEURVELS,  Director,  Na- 
tional Multimedia  Center  for  Adult 
Basic  Education 

B.A..  Newark  State  College;  M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

MARYANN  CHACH,  Librarian 
•    B.A.,  New  York   University;   M.L.S.,  Co- 
lumbia  University 

\A/INCHUNG    A.    CHAI,    Associate    Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
,;    B.A.   Wittenberg    University;    M.S.,    New 
'I         York     University;     Ph.D.,     Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn 

M.  ANNE  CHAPMAN,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art; 
M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

BARBARA   CHASIN.   Assistant   Professor 
,L     of  Sociology 

ew  York;  Ph.D. 

ty 


*t     of  Sociology 

Ji    B.A.,  City  College  of  N( 

^  \         University   of   Iowa 
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CHUANYU  E.  CHEN,  Associate  Professor 
of  Business  Administration 
B.S.,   National  Taiwan   University,   M.A., 

Columbia  University:  Ph.D.,  New  York 

University 

SHELDON  J.  CHEUSE,  Librarian 

B.A.,M.L.S..  Rutgers,  the  State  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Uni- 
versity 

ARTHUR  H.  CHRISTMANN,  Professor  of 

Music 

Dip.  and  Post  Graduate  Dip..  Juiliiard 
School  of  Music;  B.S.,M.A.,  Columbia 
University;  S.M.D..  Union  Theological 
Seminary 

CARMEN   L.   CICERO,   Instructor   of  Fine 
Arts 
B.S.    Newark  State  College 

ROBERT   A.    CICERONE,   Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 
B.A.,     Upsala    College;     M.A.,    Temple 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maine 

DOROTHY    K.    CINOUEMANI,    Instructor 
of  Anthropology 
B.A.,   University  of  New  Mexico 

PAUL  C.  CLIFFORD,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics 
B.A.,M.A.,   Columbia  University 

ALDEN   C.  CODER,   Professor  of   Health 
and  Physical  Education 
B.A.,    Juniata    College;    M.Ed.,    Univer- 

versity    of    Pittsburgh;    Ed.D..    Boston 

University 

PHILIP  S.  COHEN,  Dean,  School  of  So- 
cial and  Behavioral  Sciences,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  History 

B.S.,M.A.,Ph.D.,  New  York  University, 
Degree  Superieur,  University  of  Paris 

MILAGRAS    COLLAZO,    Co-director,    Bi- 
lingual Program  and  Weekend  College 
B.A.,     Inter-American     University;    M.A., 
Columbia  University 

BRENDA  M.  COOPER,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor  of   Music 
B.S..  Western  Reserve  University;  Dip., 

Juiliiard    Graduate    School    of    Music; 

M.A.,    Columbia    University 

FRANCESCO  CORDASCO,  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Columbia  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
New  York  University 
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JAMES  W.  COTTINGHAM,  Executive  As- 
sistant to  the  President 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

MARY    COX,    Assistant    Director,     Resi- 
dence Students 
B.A.,  San  Diego  State  College 

LARRY  D.  CRIBBEN,  Assistant  Professor 

of    Biology 

B.S.,  Rio  Grande  College;  M.N.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma;  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
University 

VIRGINIA  A.  GROSSMAN,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Boston    University;    M.A.,    Colum- 
bia    University 

WILLIAM  A.  CUFF,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education 

B.A.,  Adelphi  University;  M.A.,  George 
Washington  University 

JOHN  CZERKOWICZ,  Instructor  of  Fine 
Arts 

B.F.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico; 
M.F.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

GERT  L.  DANIELS,  Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.,   M.A.,   University  of  Texas;   Ed.D., 
Columbia    University 

MYRNA  A.  DANZIG,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.A.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.T.,  Rad- 
cliffe  College 

PAULA  DANZIGER,  Academic  Advisor 
—  Educational  Opportunity  Fund 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

MICHAEL  S.  DAVIDSON,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Health  Professions 
B.A.,     Brown    University;     M.A.,     M.Ed., 
Columbia  University 

EARL  C.  DAVIS,  Professor  of  Psychology 

and  Guidance 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania; M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvan- 
ia; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

RICHARD   R.    DAVIS,   Administrative   As- 
sistant to  the  President 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

ROBERT  deCASTRO,  Assistant  Director, 
New  Jersey  Center  for  Economic  Edu- 
cation 

B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Rut- 
gers,  the    State    University;    M.A.,    Pur- 
due University 


JOHN    F.    DIGLIO,    Coordinator,    Audio- 
Visual  Center 

B.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College;   M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

LEON  de  LEEUW,  Assistant  Professor  o1 
Fine  Arts 
B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

WILLIAM   C.   DELL,   Associate   Professor 
of  English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

ANDREW   DEMETROPOULOS,   Assistant; 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.,     Rutgers,     the     State     University 
M.A.,  M.S.,  New  York  University 

MARY     A.     DERENGOWSKI,     Assistan- 
Professor  of  Physics/Geoscience 
B.A.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

JEROME  G.  DeROSA,  Associate  ProfeS' 
sor  of   Health   and    Physical    Educatior 
B.S.,    Panzer    College;    M.A.,    Montclai 
State  College 

VINCENT    DeSANCTIS,    Director,    HEV\ 

Region   II,   Adult  Continuing    Educatior 

Staff  Development  Project 

B.A.,     Paterson     State     College;     M.A. 

Montclair  State  College;  -Ed.D.,  Rut 

gers,  the  State  University 

DOMENICA  DESIDERIOSCIOLI,  Instruc 
tor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brooklyn  College 

THOMAS  F.  DEVLIN,  Assistant  Professo 

of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  LaSalle  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Th( 

Catholic  University  of  America 

FLORENCE   T.    DICK,    Director,    Affirma 

five  Action  Program 

B.A.,  Morgan  State  College;  M.A.,  Co 

lumbia  University 

ALEX   DIEZ,   Project  Specialist-Bilingug 
Program 

B.A.,  Institute  de  Marianao;  M.A.,  Moni 
clair  State  College 

WILLIAM     P.     DIOGUARDI,    Director    c 
Athletics,    and    Associate    Professor   c 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

RALPH    A.    DiPIETRO,   Assistant    Profes 
sor  of  Business  Administration 
B.B.A.,   M.B.A.,  City  University  of  Ne^ 
York;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 


STEPHEN  D.  DOBISH.  Associate  Regis- 
trar 

B.A.,  Jersey   City   State   College;    M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

iffjOHN   A.   DONORUMA,   Project  Special- 
ist—Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College 

PETER  DONOVAN,  Counselor,  School  of 
Humanities 

B.A.,  Canisius  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

ROBERT    F.    DORNER.    Instructor    of    In- 
dustrial Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,     Trenton     State     College;     M.A, 
Montclair  State  College 

RICHARD  D.  DRAPER,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

B.A.,    Kalamazoo   College;    M.S.,    Ph.D., 
Purdue  University 


PATRICIA  E.  DUANE,  Acquisitions  Li- 
brarian, and  Assistant  Professor  of  Li- 
brary Science 

B.A.,    Marywood    College;    M.L.S.,    Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 


^0 

'     WALTER    R.    DURYEA,   Assistant   Profes- 

yi  J     sor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Connecticut: 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

ARTHUR  W.  EARL,  Professor  of  Industri- 
al Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,     Newark     State     College;     M.A., 
Montclair   State   College;    Ed.D.,   Co- 
lumbia University 


STEPHEN  C.  EARLEY,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish 

B.A.,  Lebanon  Valley  College;  M.A., 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Geneva 

DANNIS   B.   EATON,   Assistant   Professor 
of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,    Ball    State    University;    M.A..    Co- 
lumbia University 

SANDRA  M.  EISENSTEIN,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  M.A.,  Hunter 
College 

HOUSTON    G.    ELAM.    Dean,    School    of 
Professional    Arts    and    Sciences,    and 
Professor  of  Business  Administration 
B.S.,    M.S..    Pennsylvania   State    Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
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JOANNE      ENGELBERT,      Instructor      of 
Spanish 

B.A.,  Adelphi  University;  M.A.,  Middle- 
bury  College 

ROSWELL     H.     EWART,     Assistant     Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry 

Ch.E.,  Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois 

HENRY   O.    EVJEN,   Associate    Professor 

of  Business  Administration 

B.A.,  Wittenberg  University;  MA.,  Ohio 
State  University;  Ph.D.,  Western  Re- 
serve University 

MARGARET  FALCONE,  Project  Special- 
ist—Adult Education 

B.S.,  Seton  Hall  University;  M.S..  City 
College  of  New  York 

FRANK   C.    ERDMAN,    Counselor,   Evlau- 
ator— Evening  Division 
B.S.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 

ANN  W.  FALES,  Project  Specialist-Adult 
Education 

B.A.,  University  of  Washington;  M.A., 
University  of  Chicago 

EMMA    FANTONE,    Director,    Film    Infor- 
mation   Exchange,    and    Associate    Pro- 
fessor of  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

LLOYD  L.  FEINSTEIN,  Director,  Acquisi- 
tion and  Marketing  Sales  Units  at  Adult 
Continuing  Education  Center 
B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

HENRY  M.  FERRIS,  Associate  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.A.,    Syracuse    University;    M.A.,    New 
York  University 

JOHN   A.   FIGOLA,   Instructor  of  Speech 
and  Theater 

B.S.Ed..  California  State  College; 
M.F.A.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

VICTORIA  FILAS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Science 
B.A..  M.A..  Montclair  State  College 

JOAN    FISCHER,    Director,   Adult   Educa- 
tion Resource  Center 
B.A..     Montclair    State    College-     MA 
Seton  Hall  University 

JOSEPH  T.  FLAGG,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion 

B.A..  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 
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WOLFGANG    B.    FLEISCHMANN,    Dean, 
School  of  Humanities,  and  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature 
B.A.,    St.   John's   College;    M.A.,   Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chap- 
el Hill 

EVA  M.  FLEISCHNER,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Religion 

B.A.,  Radcliffe  College;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame;  Ph.D.,  Marquette 
University 

SUZANNE  M.  FLETCHER,  Director,  Com- 
munity Development  Center 
B.S.,   Spring   Hill   College;   M.A.,   Seton 
Hall  University 

M.  ELAINE  FLINT,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 
B.A.,     Western      Kentucky     University; 

M.S.,     Southern     Illinois     University; 

Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

HAROLD   D.   FLINT,   Assistant   Professor 
of  Economics 

B.A.,  Western  Kentucky  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity 

LOIS  G.  FLOYD,  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  Texas  Christian    University,   M.A., 
University  of  Texas;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

ROLAND  R.  FLYNN,  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Brown  University 

DAVID  S.  FOGG,  Assistant  Coordinator, 
Media  and  Technology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

DANIEL  C.  FOSS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology 
B.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

L.  HOWARD  FOX,   Professor  of  Speech 
B.A.,    Temple    University;    M.A.,    North- 
western  University;   Ph.D.,   New  York 
University 

RICHARD  W.  FRANKE,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Anthropology 
B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

MARIE  M.  FRAZEE,  Counselor,  School  of 
Mathematics  and  Science,  and  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,    M.A.,    Montclair    State    College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 


M.  HERBERT  FREEMAN,  Dean  of  Grac 
uate    Studies,    and    Professor   of    Bus) 
ness  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

MARK   J.    FRIEDMAN,   Assistant   Profei 
sor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Colgate  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Purdue  University 

NEAL  J.  FRIEDMAN,  Assistant  Professo? 
of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

M.  PATRICIA  FRIES,  Evaluator,  Office  of 
the     Registrar 

B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.  Mont- 
clair State  College  | 

PAUL  E.  FROEHLICH,  Professor  of  Bus- 
iness Studies 

B.A.,  B.D.,  Anderson  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ed.D.,  New  York 
University 

NORMAN  H.  FULTON,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Spanish/Italian,  and  Professor 
of  Spanish 

B.A.,   Central    Missouri    State   College;^ 
Ed.M.,    University    of    Rochester;    Li- 
centiate,  Ph.D.,   University  of  Madrid 

GROVER  C.  FURR,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  McGill  University;  M.A.,  Princeton 
University 


JOAN    G.    GAENG,   Associate    Professor 
o^  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

ANDREW   R.   GALLOPO,   Assistant   Pro 
fessor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  Brown  University 

MARGARITA  GARCIA,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

EVELYN     P.     GARFIELD,     Instructor     of 
Spanish 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A., 
Washnigton  University  (MO);  Ph.D., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

ROBERT  GARFUNKEL,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.A.,     Rutgers,     the     State     University; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  University 


I 


ICTOR    C.    GARIBALDI,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 
B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A., 

New   York    University;    M.S.,    Yeshiva 

University 

.ADIMIR  L.  GARIK,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh; Ph.D.,  University  of  Connec- 
ticut 

bHN  W.  GARTLEY,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,     M.A.,    West    Virginia    University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

:WIN  H.  GAWLEY,  Jr.,  Dean,  School  of 
Mathematics  and  Science,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

.IZABETH  M.  GEISS,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts 

B.F.A..  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

3RAHAM  GELFOND,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.S.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University: 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

LIV-ER  S.  GELSTON,  Intructor  of  Physi- 
cal Education 

B.S.,  Panzer  College;  M.A.,  Montclair 
State  College 

ERBERT  M.  GESNER,  Instructor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Yale  University;  M.F.A.,  School 
of  Art  and  Architecture 

t-SIE  O.  GIBSON,  Library  Science  Co- 
ordinator,   and    Assistant    Professor    of 
Library  Science 
B.A.,    Syracuse    University;    M.A.,    Rad- 

cliffe    College;    M.L.S.,    Rutgers,    the 

State  University 

DBERT    GIORDANO,    Assistant    Direc- 
tor. Resident  Students 
A.A.,  St.  Charles  College;  B.A.,   King's 
College;    M.A.,    Montclair   State    Col- 
lege 


)HN    L.    GIRT,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Music 

B.F.A.,  M.F.A.,  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity 
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ROBERT   M.   CLICK.   Assistant   Professor 
of  French 

B.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.A., 
Middlebury  College 

NANCY    GOLDRING,    Instructor    of    Fine 
Arts 

B.A.,  Smith  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University 

OPHELIA   D.   GONA,   Assistant  Professor 
of  Biology 

B.S.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  M.S., 
Yeshiva  University;  M.A.,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York 

HARRISON   GOODALL,   Instructor  of   In- 
dustrial Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Ball 
State  University 

ROBERT  GOODKIN,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Allegheny  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.. 
Florida  State  University 

LAURA  K.  GORDON,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A., 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook 

ROBERT    G.    GORDON,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  English 

B.A.,  Colgate  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

ALFRED  H.  GORMAN,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

CARL    GOTTSCHALL.    Assistant    Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York;  J.D., 
New  York  University;  M.S..  Yeshiva 
University 

JOSEPH    A.    GRECO,    Associate    Profes- 
sor of  Business  Administration 
B.B.A.,    St.    John's    University;    MB. A., 

Ph.D.,    New    York    University;    C.P.A., 

State  of  New  York 

HOWARD    GREENBLATT,    Instructor    of 
Music 

B.A..  Oueens  College;  M.A..  Hofstra 
University 
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GERTRUDE    T.    GREENBERG,    Assistant 
Curriculum    Laboratory     Librarian,    and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

MARTIN  L  GREENWALD,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and 
Technology 

B.S.,  B.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University; 
M.S.,  City  College  of  New  York 

DONALD  B.  GREGG,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,    M.A.,    Montclair    State    College; 
Ed.D.,  Lehigh  University 

RICHARD  A.  GREY,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,     Winston-Salem     State     College; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

MICHAEL  F.  GRIECO,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English 

B.A.,    Montclair    State    College;    M.A., 
Columbia  University 

SHIRLEY  GRILL,  Director,  Residence 
Hall 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A., 
New  York  University 

ELEANOR  GRUPSMITH,  Project  Special- 
ist-Adult Education 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.S.,  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity 

GEORGE  H.  GUGEL,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Hartwick  College;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Oneonta 

LOIS   J.    GUTHRIE,   Associate    Professor 
of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,    West    Virginia    University;    M.S., 
Purdue  University 

HOWARD  L  HAAS,  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness Studies 

B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.S.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

RONALD  F.  HAAS,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Seton  Hall  University;  Ed.D., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

KATHARINE  B.  HALL,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,    M.S.,    University    of    Tennessee; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
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BLANCHE  W.  HALLER,  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  Library,  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Library  Science  | 
B.A.,    Brooklyn    College;    B.S.    in    LS. J 
Columbia  University 

IMAD    E.   HAMDEN,   Assistant    Professo 
of  Physics  j 

B.S.,    M.A.T.,    Fairleigh    Dickinson    Uni ' 
versify 

LAWRENCE   B.   HAMEL,   Associate   Prol 

fessor  of  Psychology  and  Education        !' 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  St.  John's  University;  M.A  i' 

Boston  University  j 

CHARLES  L.  HAMILTON,  Associate  Proi' 

fessor  of  Geology  jl 

B.A.,     Lehigh     University;     M.A.,     Darl ! 

mouth  College;   Ph.D.,  Virginia  Poly  I 

technic  Institute  ' 

lONA  ELAINE  HAND,  Coordinator,  Adu  ' 
Education  for  Aging  I 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Trenton  State  College 

FRANK  B.   HANSON,  Professor  of  Enji 

lish  ■ 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine;  M.A.,  Unive  • 

sity    of    North    Carolina;    Ph.D.,    Yal 

University  ' 

JAMES    E.    HARRIS,    Assistant    Dean    (  ' 
Students 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

SELMA  S.  HARRIS,  Reference  Libraria 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sc 
ence 
B.B.A.,  Woodbury  College;   B.A.,   Me  | 

ico    City    College;    M.LS.,    Rutgei 

the  State  University 

WALTER  S.  HAUCK,  JR.,  Assistant  Dire 

tor,  Adult  Education  Resource  Center 

B.S.,  Kansas  State  University;  M.I.L.f 

Cornell     University;     M.A.,     Montcic 

State  College 

HERBERT  J.   HAUER,   Professor  of   Ps 

chology 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University;  M.i^ 

Columbia  University  I 

EDWARD  J.  HAUPT,  Assistant  Profess| 

of  Psychology 

B.A.E.,   University  of  Minnesota 
New  York  University 

RUSSELL  HAYTON,  Assistant  Professl 

of  Music 

B.Mus.,  Chicago  Conservatory;  B.Mi 
in  Ed.,  Roosevelt  College;  M.S.I 
Union  Theological  Seminary 
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CLAIRE  HEALEY,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

B.S.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

JOSEPH  C.  HECHT,  Professor  of  Distri- 
butive Education 

B.S.,  Long  Island  University;  M.A., 
Ed.D..  New  York  University 

SAMUEL  M.  HEFT,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Car- 
olina at  Chapel  Hill 

MARY   HELLMAN,  Coordinator  of  Refer- 
ence   Services,    and    Assistant    Profes- 
sor of  Library  Science 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

WALTER  L.  HEILBRONNER,  Vice  Presi- 
ident  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Profes- 
sor of  German 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan 

GEORGE  D.  HEISS,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
Ed.M.,  University  of  Maryland;  Ed.D., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

WARREN    E.    HEISS,    Associate    Profes- 
sor   of    Communication    Sciences    and 
Disorders 
B.S.,     Pennsylvania    State     University; 

M.A.,     Jersey     City     State     College; 

Ed.D.,  Yeshiva  University 

)i|BARRY  HENNIS,  Director  of  Intramurals 
B.S.,   University  of  Alabama;   M.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Bridgeport 

%HERESE    M.    HERMAN,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 
B.A.,   New  York   University;   Ph.D.,   New 
School  for  Social  Research 


I 
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SOPHIA    G.    HINSHALWOOD.    Assistant 
Professor  of  Geography 
B.A.,  Central   College;   M.A.,   University 
of  Georgia 

ALFRED  D.  HOADLEY,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Biology 

B.S.,     University     of     Delaware;     M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

ROBERT  I.  HIRST,  Librarian 
B.A.,  B.L.S.,  University  of  Toronto 
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RICHARD  H.  HODSON.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor o^  Physics 

B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

HARRY  H.  HOITSMA,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Professions,  and  Asso- 
ciate  Professor  of  Health  and   Physical 
Education 
B.S..  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

GEORGE  A.  HORN.  Associate  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Albright  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D..  New 
York  University 

ELIZABETH  HORVATH,  Librarian 

Diploma  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Budapest;  M.L.S.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

GILBERT  O.   HOURTOULE.   Professor  of 

Political  Science 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College:  M.A., 
Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University 

JUANITA   HUDSON,   Assistant    Professor 
of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.M.,  Colum- 
bia University 

JOHNG   E.   HWANG,  Assistant   Professor 
of  Spanish 

B.A.,  M.A..  Stanford  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oregon 

LEON    HYMAN,    Associate    Professor    of 
Music 

B.A.,  Oueens  College;  M.S..  Julliard 
School  of  Music 

JERRY  T.  ICE.  Assistant  Director  of  Grad- 
uate Studies 

B.A.,  Salem  College:  M.A.,  Montclair 
State  College 

CURTIS   M.  JACKSON,  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  Educational  Opportunity  Fund 
B.A..   Newark  State  College;   M.A.,  Se- 
ton  Hall  University 

BARRY  D.  JACOBS,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University 

RITA  JACOBS,  Instructor  of  English 
B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania 
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JULIAN  F.  JAFFE,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 
B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;   M.A., 

University  of   Cincinnati;    Ph.D.,   New 

York  University 

VINCENT   J.    JENNINGS,    Reference    Li- 
brarian 

B.A.,   M.A.,   Fordham   University;   M.L.S., 
Pratt  Institute 

EDWARD  W.  JOHNSON,  Chairman,   De- 
partment of  Political  Science,  and  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Political  Science 
B.A.,     Rutgers,     the     State     University; 
M.A.,    New    School    for    Social     Re- 
search; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

REUBEN  JOHNSON,  Director,  Education- 
al Opportunity  Programs 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

STEPHEN   M.  JOHNSON,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy/Religion 
B.A.,    Spring    Hill    College;    M.A.,    Mar- 
quette  University;   M.Phil.,   Yale   Uni- 
versity 

PERCY  E.  JOHNSTON,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English 

B.A.,    Howard    University;    M.A.,    Mont- 
clair State  College 

DFLFORD  A.  JONES,  Assistant  Director 
of  Admissions 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

BERNARD  KAHN,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.A.,    Brooklyn    College;    M.A.,    Colum- 
bia University 

KENNETH   KALMANSON,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York 

ABRAHAM  S.  KAMPF,  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

ROSALYN  T.   KANE,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Biology 

B.A.,   Hunter  College;   M.S.,   New  York 
University 

HARVEY  M.  KAPLAN,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Business  Administration 
B.S.,  J.D.,  New  York  University;  C.P.A., 
State  of  New  York,  State  of  Colorado 


ROY  KATO,  Assistant  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics 

B.S.,  Colorado  School  of  Mines;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search 

JAMES    P.    KEENAN,    III,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed. D.,  Columbia  University 

FRANK    S.    KELLAND,   Assistant    Profes- 
sor of  Geography 

B.Ed.,  Keene  State  College;  M.A.,  Clark 
University 

ELIZABETH  P.  KELLEY,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Maryville  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University;  Professional  Diploma,  Co- 
lumbia University 

DAVID  H.  KELLY,  Professor  of  Classics 
B.A.,    Catholic    University    of    America;  \ 
M.A.,    Ph.D.,    University    of    Pennsyl 
vania 


LAWRENCE    B.    KENYON,    Professor 
Education  _ 

B.A.,    DePauw   University;    M.A.,    North- 1 

western   University;    Ed.D.,   University  j 

of  Colorado 

WILLIAM  J.   KERVICK,   Director  of  Bui 
iness  Services 
B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

LEE  C.  KHANNA,  Assistant  Professor 
English 

B.A.,    Denison    University,    M.A.,    Ph. 
Columbia  University 

DORIS    E.    KIBBE,   Assistant   Professor 
of  Latin 

M.A.,   McGill   University;   Ph.D.,   Univ( 
sity  of  Vermont 

BYONG-SUH     KIM,     Chairman,     Depai 
ment  of  Sociology,  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Florida  Presbyterian  College 
M.Th.,  Princeton  Theological  Semin- 
ary; Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

GEORGE  G.   KING,  Special  Assistant  tc| 
the  President  for  Program  Dvelopment'' 
Director,  Office  of  Special  and  Experi 
mental  Programs,  and  Professor  of  Ed 
ucation 
A. A.,    Monmouth    College;    B.A.,    M.A, 

Montclair  State  College;   Ed.D.,   Rut 

gers,  the  State  University 
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GILBERT  KLAJMAN,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Brandeis 
University 

HARRIET   E.    KLEIN,   Assistant   Professor 
of  Anthropology 
B.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

ROBERT  KLEIN,  Instructor  of  Education 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

HELENE  KLIBBE,  Chairman,  Department 
of  French,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
French 

License  en  Lettres,  Sorbonne  Univer- 
site  de  Paris;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity 

JOSEPH   D.  KLOZA,   Director  of  Interna- 
tional   and    OffCampus    Learning    Pro- 
grams 
B.A..  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

VIATHILDA    S.    KNECHT,   Chairman,    De- 
partment  of    Linguistics,    and   Assistant 
Professor  of  Linguistics 
B.A.,     Montclair    State    College;     M.A., 
Columbia  University 

VIARK  A.  KOPPEL,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Columbia  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.. 
Northwestern  University 

<AROLYNN    KNAUF,    Project    Specialist 

—  Home  Economics 

B.S.,     University    of     Minnesota;     M.S., 
I        Iowa  State  University 

.^AUL  F.  KNUDSON,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Music 

B.A.,  harvard  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

-EAH     K.     KODITSCHEK,     Professor    of 
Biology 
B.A.,     Hunter    College;     M.A.,     Oberlin 

College;    Ph.D.    Rutgers,    the    State 

University 

VILLIAM  G.  KOELLNER.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

VALTER    E.    KOPS.   Associate   Professor 
of   History   and    Social    Studies    Educa- 
tion 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

STEPHEN  Vy.  KOWALSKI,  Professor  of 
Science 

B.S..  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University; 
M.A..  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 


LUDWIK   KOWALSKI,  Chairman.  Depart- 
ment  of   Physics/Geoscience,   and    As- 
sociate Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  War- 
saw; Ph.D.,  University  of  Paris 

DORIS  R.  KRAEMER.  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
M.A.  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Ye- 
shiva  University 

SIDNEY  J.  KRONISH,  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D., 
New  School  of  Social  Research 

JANE  KRUMACHER,  Associate  Profes- 
sor o^  Psychology 

B.S.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

S.    MARIE    KUHNEN,    Chairman,    Depart- 
ment of  Biology,   and   Professor   of   Bi- 
ology 
B.A.,     Montclair    State    College;     M.A., 

Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  New  York 

University 

ANTHONY  R.  KUOLT,  Administrative  As- 
sociate to  Vice-President  for  Academic 
Affairs,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation 

B.A.,  Hamilton  College;  M.Ed..  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

DANIEL  W.  KUNZ.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A.. 
Newark  State  College;  Ed.D.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

RICHARD  A.  KYLE,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Paterson  State  College;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

MARCANTONIO      LACATENA,      Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,     Fairleigh     Dickinson     University; 
M.A..  Montclair  State  College 

MARGARET  M.  LAHEY,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Communication  Sciences  and 
Disorders 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Geneseo;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity; Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

JEROME    L.    LANDSMAN,    Professor    of 

Music 

B.M.,  University  of  Rochester;  M.M.. 
D.M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia 
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EILEEN    LANG,    Instructor    of    Education 
B.A.,    College    of    St.    Elizabeth;    M.A., 
New  York  University 

GERHARD  LANG,   Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  City  University  of  New 
York;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

NORMAN    E.    LANGE,    Director,    Student 
Teaching    and    Educational    Placement, 
and   Associate   Professor   of   Education 
B.A.,   Colgate    University;    M.A.   Cornell 
University;    Ed.D.,    Columbia    Univer- 
sity 

RALPH  W.  LARKIN,  Instructor  of  Sociol- 
ogy 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California; 
M.A.,  San  Fernando  Valley  State  Col- 
lege 

MARY  T.    LARSON,    Instructor   of    Home 
Economics 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity 

PATRICIA    LAY,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  Pratt  Institute;  M.F.A.,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology 

AUDREY  J.  LEEF,  Instructor  of  Mathema- 
tics 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.S., 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

GILBERT    LEIGHT,    Professor    of    Com- 
munication Sciences  and  Disorders 
B.S.Ed.,    City    College    of    New    York; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

MOIRA    K.    LeMAY,    Assistant    Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.S.,  Oueens  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

EDITH  G.  LENEL,  Professor  of  German 
M.S.,    Columbia    University;    M.A.,    Dr. 
Phil.,  University  of  Koenigsberg 

CYNTHIA  A.    LEPRE,   Assistant   Director 
for  College  Relations 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

LINDA    G.    LEVINE,    Assistant    Professor 
of  Spanish 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard University 

NAOMI  C.  LIEBLER,  Instructor  of  English 
B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A., 
State     University    of     New    York     at 
Stony  Brook 


CARL    D.    LINDBLOM,   Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  German 

B.M.,     M.A.,     University    of    Rochester; 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

MERCEDES    LINARES,    Project    Special- 
ist—Bilingual Department 
M.A.,    Montclair    State    College;    D.    of 
Pedagogy,  University  of  Havana 

MICHAEL     LINDENMAN,     Instructor     of 
Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders 
B.A.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

MATTHEW    LIPMAN,    Professor    of    Phil- 
osophy 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

JAY    LIVINGSTON,    Assistant    Professo 
of  Sociology 

B.A.,    Brandeis    University;    Ph.D.,    Har 
vard  University 

PAUL   J.    LOCHER,    Assistant    Professoi 
of  Psychology 

B.S.Ed.,  Kutztown  State  College;  M.S 
Ph.D.,  Temple  University 

CHARLOTTE  R.  LOCKWOOD,  Associate 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
B.A.,   William   and    Mary   College;    B.S 

Ed.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Co 

lumbia  University 

MICHAEL    P.    LONDON,    Assistant    Pro 
fessor  of  Business  Administration 
B.A.Ed.,  M.S.  New  York  University 

ANTHONY  L.  LOVASCO,  Assistant  Pro 
fessor  of  English 
B.A..  Williams  College;  M.A.,  Universit 
of  Connecticut 

LEONARD  K.  LUCENKO,  Assistant  Pre 
fessor  of   Health   and    Physical    Educa 
tion 
B.A.,     Temple     University;     M.A.,     Ne' 

York   University;   Ph.D.,   University  (I 

Utah 

RICHARD   A.    LYNDE,   Assistant    Profef 
sor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.,     Hamilton     College;     Ph.D.,     low 
State  University 

ROSEMARIE  McCAULEY,  Assistant  Pr< 
fessor  of  Business  Education 
B.A.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  S« 
ton  Hall  University 

JON    MICHAEL    McCORMICK,   Assistai' 
Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,    Portland    State    University;    M.^ 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University  | 
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ROBERT  J.  Mccormick,  instructor  of 
Spanish 

B.A.,      St.      John's       University;       M.A.. 
Queens  College 

A/ILLIAM  C.  McCREATH,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts 
B.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

)ENNIS   K.   McDonald.   Associate   Pro- 
fessor of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A..  University  of  Northern  Iowa;  M.A.. 
New  York  University:  Ph.D.,  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University 

:LYDE     W.      Mcelroy.      Professor      of 
Speech  and  Theater 
B.A..     M.A.,     Baylor     University;     Ed.D., 
University  of  Virginia 

IORRIS  G.  McGEE.  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

B.A..  Montclair  State:  M.A..  Ed.D..  New 
York  University 

1EREDITH  B.  McGUIRE.  Assistant  Pro- 
cessor of  Sociology 

B.A..  Eckerd  College:  M.A..  Ph.D..  New 
School  for  Social  Research 

lEVERLY  O.  McHUGH,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. Student  Teaching  and  Educational 
Placement 

B.A.,    Georgian    Court    College;     M.A.. 
Montclair  State  College 

^ARY  H.  Mcknight.  Director.  Public 
Information 

B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College:   M.A.,  Van- 
derbilt     University 

ETER    R.    MACAGNE,    Assistant   to    the 
Vice    President    for    Business    and    Fi- 
nance 
_  B.S..  St.  Peter's  College 

'ETER  F.  MACALUSO.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History 

IB. A..   St.   Bonaventure   University;   M.A.. 
Seton     Hall     University;     Ph.D..     New 
York  University 
.  SCOTT  MacCONNELL,  Assistant  Pro- 
:     fessor  of  Speech 

B.A.,  Amherst  College;   M.A.   Columbia 
University 

ONALD  R.  MacKAY,  Assistant  Football 
Coach 
B.S..  M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

OBERT  E.  MacVANE,  Vice  Provost 
B.A..  M.Ed.,  Springfield  College 
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WILLIAM  H.  MAK.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute 

EVAN  M.  MALETSKY,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics 

B.A..  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

CHARLES  H.  MARTENS.  Chairman.  De- 
partment of  Fine  Arts  and  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.Sc.  in  Ed..  Massachusetts  College  of 
Art:  M.A..  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

EDWARD  C.  MARTIN.  Assistant  Director 
of  Students 

B.A..  Newark  State  College:  M.Ed..  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

GEORGE  T.  MARTIN,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor o^  Sociology 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A..  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago 

JOSEPH   A.    MAURO,   Assistant    Director 

of  Continuing  Education 

B.S..  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvan- 
ia; M.Ed.,  Rutgers,  the  State  Univer- 
sity 

GEORGE  T.   MENAKE,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science 
B.A.,    St.     Peter's     College;     M.A..     St. 
John's    University:    Ph.D..    New    York 
University 

FRANK  P.  MERLO,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion 

B.A.,     M.A.,    Montclair    State    College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

NICHOLAS  M.  MICHELLI,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education 

B.A..  Montclair  State  College:  M.A., 
New  York  University;  Ed.D..  Colum- 
bia    University 

ANNE  Z.  MICKELSON,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

MIDGETTE  L.  FRANCOISE.  Instructor  of 
French 

B.A.,  Russell  Sage  College:  M.A.,  State 
University  of  New  York 

NORMAN  L.  MILLARD.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Education 

B.A..  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
M.A.,  New  York  University;  M.S.,  Co- 
lumbia University 
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ALYCE  SANDS  MILLER,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

B.A.,     Hunter     College;     M.A.,     Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

JULIUS  MILLER,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

B.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico;  Ph.D., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

ROBERT  MILLER,  Professor  of  Linguis- 
tics 

B.A.,    Wayne     State     University;     M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

EDWIN  MILLS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Bob  Jones  University;  M.Ed.,  Flor- 
ida Atlantic  University 

NATALIA  MILSZYN,  Instructor  of  Span- 
ish and  Italian 

B.A.,   M.A.,   Rutgers,   the   State    Univer- 
sity; M.L.S.,  Pratt  Institute 

ROSE  S.  MING,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish 

B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.A.,  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

BEN  MINOR,  Associate  Professor  in 
Physics 

B.S.,  M.E.E.,  City  College  of  New  York; 
P.E.,  New  Jersey 

DONALD  M.  MINTZ,  Dean,  School  of 
Fine  and  Performing  Arts  and  Profes- 
sor of  Music 

B.A.,  Cornell;   M.F.A.,   Princeton;  Ph.D., 
Cornell 

PHYLLIS  L  MIRCHIN,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Business  Administration 
B.S.,  William  Paterson  College;  M.B.A., 
New  York  University 

LEA  MITCHELL,  Instructor  of  French 
B.A.,   Brooklyn   College;   M.A.,   Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

ELLEN  H.  MOHAMMED,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A., 
Columbia    University 

KARL    P.    MOLL,   Chairman,    Department 
of  Speech  and  Theater  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater 
A.B.,  Westminster  College;  M.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 


JOHN  V.  MOORE,  Chairman,  Department 
of  German  and  Russian  and  Associate 
Professor  of  German 
A.B.,     Harvard     College;     M.A.,     Ph.D., 
Princeton     University 

JOSEPH  T.  MOORE,  Associate  Professor 
of  History  and  Social  Studies  Education 
B.S.,  and  Ed.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

WARD  MOORE,  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.,   Wesleyan    University;    M.M.,    Uni-  i 
versify  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

LOIS  A.  MORE,  Coordinator  of  Transcul-  | 
tural  Studies  and  Professor  of  History  j 
B.A.,    M.A.,    Montclair    State    College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 


DOROTHY     J.     MORSE,     Professor     of 
Music 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

EARL   E.    MOSIER,   Professor  of   Educa- 
tion 

A.B.,   Hope   College;   M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

JOHN    R.    MOYER,   Associate  Professor 
of  Education 

B.A.,     M.Ed.,     University    of  Maryland; 

Ed.D.,  Columbia  University  i 

MARGARET   R.    MUKHERJEE,    Instructor 
of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,    Cornell    University;    M.A.,    Michl-i 
gan  State  University 

GUSTAV   P.    MUTTER,   Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Stevens   Institute   of  Tech- 
nology 

MWANGI  WA-NJAU;  Assistant  Professoi 
of  History 

B.A.,    Wayne    State    University;    M.Sc. 
City  University  of  New  York 

LOUIS  C.  NANASSY,  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness Education 
B.S.,     Indiana     University    of    Pennsyl 
vania;    M.A.,    Ohio    State    University 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

GEORGE  NASH,  Project  Specialist 
B.A.,  Haverford  College;  Ph.D.,  Columi 
bia 
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JAMES   F.   NASH,   Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  LaSalle  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia 

PATRICIA  A.   NAVE,   Instructor  of  Dance 
B.S.,    Boston    University;    M.A.,    Colum- 
bia University 

GIDEON    NETTLER,    Assistant    Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  institute; 
M.S..  Polytechnic   Institute  of  Boston 

NGARI   NGUNJIRI,   Instructor  of  Linguis- 
tics 

B.S.,     Springfield     College;     M.A.,     St. 
John's  University 

ULRICH   J.    NEUNER,   Assistant   Director 
of    Student     Personnel     and     Assistant 
Professor  of  Business  Studies 
B.C.S.,  Rider  College;  B.S.,  M.A.,  New 
York  University 

CATHERINE    N.    NORRIS,    Instructor    of 
Home  Economics 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 

DOROTHY    M.    O'CONNOR,    Circulation 
Librarian 

B.S.,  Fordham  University;  M.S  in  L.S., 
Columbia     University 

ROBERT  M.  OGDEN,  Director  of  Federal 
Grants  and  Government  Negotiations 
B.S.,  University  of  Denver;  M.B.A.,  Nev^ 
York  University 

J.  KENNETH  OLENIK,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History 

B.S.S.,  John  Carroll  University;  M.A., 
Cornell  University;  M.A..  Seton  Hall 
University 

GEORGE  U.  OLERU,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  Professions 
B.A.,    Holy    Cross;    M.S.,    University    of 
Rhode  Island 

GEORGE  A.  OLS£N,  Associate  Professor 

of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology 

B.S.,     Newark     State     College;     M.A., 

Montclair  State  College;   Ed.D.,   New 

York  University 

DONNA  J.   OLSON,    Instructor  of   Physi- 
cal Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Idaho;  M.S.,  Wash- 
ington State  University 

JUDITH  OLSON,  Project  Specialist 

B.A.,  George  Washington  University; 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Maryland 


MARIO  F.  ONEGLIA.  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Music 

B.M.,  Manhattan  School  of  Music; 
M.A.,  Professional  Diploma.  Ed.D.. 
Columbia    University 

CARLOS   M.   ORTIZ,   Academic  Counsel- 
or 
B.A.,  Seton  Hall  University 

LORRAINE   P.   OWEN,   Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Florida  State  University 

WENDY  C.  OXMAN,  Associate  Professor 
of   Education 

B.A.,  Brandeis;  M.A.,  Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  Fordham  University 

ANNA  C.  PAI,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology 

B.A.,  Sweet  Briar  CoHege;  M.A.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College;  Ph.D.,  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine 

NANCY  S.  PAISLEY,  Assistant  Professor 
of    Chemistry 

B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota:  M.A., 
Ph.D..  University  of  Illinois 

WILLIAM  R.  PARZYNSKI,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.S.,    M.S.,    Ph.D.,    Steven    Institute    of 
Technology 

CATHERINE  J.  PASKERT,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion 

B.S.,  Panzer  College;  M.A..  Columbia 
University 

PETER  PASTOR,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;   M.A., 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

CLARENCE  W.  PATE,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History 

B.A..  University  of  California;  M.A.,  San 
Jose  State  College 

ELAINE  PATERNO.  Project  Specialist 
B.A.,     Manhattanville     College;     E.Ed., 
Westfield  State  College 

JOHN  J.  PATIERNO.  Assistant  Registrar 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

J.  RAYMOND  PAUL,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A..  Princeton  University;  M.A..  Co- 
lumbia University 
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GEORGE  B.   PEARSON,  Chairman,   Pan- 
zer School  Council,  Department  of  Phy- 
sical  Education   and   Professor  of  Phy- 
sical Education 
B.S.,      Pennsylvania      State      College; 

M.Ed.,     Springfield     College;     Ed.D., 

University  of  Oregon 

EARL    K.   PECKMAN,    Professor   of   Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Columbia     University 

JOSEPH    D.    PENO,    Instructor    of    Econ- 
omics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Texas;  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University 

JAMES    P.    PETTEGROVE,    Professor    of 
English 

B.A.,  Bowdoin;  M.A.,  Harvard;  B.A.,  Ox- 
ford University 

GEORGE    R.    PETTY,    JR.,    Professor    of 
English 

B.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

SIMONE  C.  PICARD,  Counselor,  Gradu- 
ate Division 
B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

ROBERT  A.    PINES,   Assistant    Professor 

of  Education 

B.S.,  Monmouth  College;  M.Ed.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University;  Ed.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Miami 

GEORGE  F.  PLACEK,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Physical  Science 
B.A.,    Montclair    State    College;    M.A., 
Columbia  University 

ROBERT   PODHURST,    Instructor  of   So- 
ciology 

B.A.,  Yeshiva  University;  M.A.,  The  New 
School  for  Social  Research 

SAMUEL  PRATT,  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.S.,    University    of   Connecticut;    M.A., 
Michigan  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

MURRAY  PRESENT,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music 

B.M.,  Michigan  State  University;  Di- 
ploma, Julliard  School 

THEODORE   PRICE,   Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Kenyon  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 


DOROTHY  M.  PRIESING,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Di- 
ploma, Julliard  School 

SARA  F.  PRIETO,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Spanish 

B.A.,  B.S.,  Institute  de  la  Habana;  Doc- 
tor en  Filosofia  Letras,  Universidad 
de  la  Habana 

MURRAY   PROSKY,   Associate   Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D 
University  of  Wisconsin 


MICHAEL  A.   PUGLISI,   Associate   Dean,; 
School    of    Professional    Arts    aqd    Sci-j 
ences,  and   Director,   Law  Enforcemen 
Education  Program 
B.A.,    Niagara   University;    M.B.A.,    New 
York    University 


HUSAIN    A.    OAZILBASH,    Project    Spe- 
cialist 
B-A.,  University  of  Sind,  Pakistan;  M.A., 

Montana     State      University;      Ph.D., 

Florida  State  University 

ANDREW  W.  OUINN,  Instructor  of  Indus- 
trial Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,    M.A.,    Central   Connecticut   State 
College  \ 

JEROME  R.  OUINN,  Director  of  Facilities 
B.C.E.,    Cornell    University;    P.E.,    State 
of  New  Jersey 

BERTHA   B.   QUINTANA,   Chairman,   De- 
partment   of    Anthropology    and    Profes- 
sor of  Anthropology 

B.A.,  Upsala  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New 
York  University 

SANFORD  RADNER,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  English  and  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

ANA  M.  RAMBALDO,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Spanish 

B.A.,     Southern     Methodist     University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

ROBERT  C.  RAMSDELL,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology 
B.A.,   Lehigh   University;   M.S.,   Rutgers, 

the  State  University;  M.A.,  Princeton 

University 
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ALAN  F.  RAPPAPORT.  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Home  Economics 
B.A..   Seton   Hall   University;   M.A.,   Uni- 

t        versify   of   Connecticut;    Ph.D.,    Penn- 
sylvania State  University 

3LEN  E.  REBORN,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Industrial  Education  and  Technol- 
ogy 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity 

lOHN  G.  REDD,  Director  of  Upward 
Bound  and  Professor  of  Health  Profes- 
sions 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D..  University  of  Michigan 

.OIS  D.  REDD,  Coordinator  of  Housing 
Services 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

yiARGARET  REILLY,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Professor  of 
Economics 

B.A.,  Immaculate  Heart  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D..  Fordham  University 

/IICHELE  L.  REILLY,  Instructor  of  Home 
Economics 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

/10RTON  D.  RICH,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Cornell  University;  M.Ed.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

:  'vANDALL  W.   RICHARDS,   Assistant   Di- 
rector of  Financial  Aid 
B.A.,    Montclair    State    College;    Ed.M., 
Ed.D..  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

HOMAS    H.     RICHARDSON,     President 

and  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York: 
M.A.,  Ed.D..  Columbia  University; 
London  School  of  Economics;  Cam- 
bridge University:  Gutenberg  Univer- 
sity; LI.D.,  Bloomfield  College 

:oi)IANNE  L.  RIVETTI,  Evaluator,  Office  of 
Registration 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

HELEN  M.  ROBERTS,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York,  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

OHN  P.  ROBERTS,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Union  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 


LI^'DA  J.  ROBERTS,  Instructor  of  Dance 
B.A  .     University     of    Bridgeport:     MA., 
Columbia  University 

DAVID    K.    ROBERTSON,    Assistant   Pro- 
fessor of  Geography 
B.A.,     University     of     Michigan;     M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

JOSE  R.  ROBLES,  Project  Specialist,  Bi- 
lingual Program 
B.A.,  M.A..  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

JEROME      ROCKWOOD,      Professor     of 
Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,   Brooklyn   College;    M.A.,   Western 

Reserve   University;   Ph.D..  New  York 

University 

LOUIS  J.M.   ROEDERER,  Associate   Pro- 
fessor of  Foreign  Languages 
Bachelier  et  Licencie  en  Droit,  Univer- 
site   oe   Lyon;   Ph.D..   New   York   Uni- 
versity 

LILLIAN   M.   ROSENBERG,  College  Phy- 
sician 

B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  M.D.. 
Women's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

HELENE    S.    ROSS,    Assistant    Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.F.A.,  Temple 
University 

ARTHUR  J.  ROSSER,  Chairman.   Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Education  and  Tech- 
nology  and   Associate   Professor   of  In- 
dustrial Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,  Wilmington  College:  M.A.,  Kent 
State    University:    Ph.D..    Ohio    State 
University 

ALBERT  D.  ROSSETTI,  Chairman.  De- 
partment of  Business  and  Distributive 
Education  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Business  and  Distributive  Education 
B.S.,  Trenton  State  College:  M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

GEORGE  S.  ROTTER.  Director  of  Re- 
search, Educational  Foundation  for 
Human  Sexuality  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 
B.A..  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University 

HELEN  E.  ROYER.  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,    M.A.,    Bucknell    University;    Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
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DOROTHY  R.  RUDY,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Queens  College;   M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

ROBERT     R.     RUEZINSKY,     Director     of 
Media  and  Technology 
B.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College;   M.A.. 
Newark  State  College 

CHARITY  E.   RUNDEN,   Executive   Direc- 
tor,  Educational   Foundation  for  Human 
Sexuality  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,   M.A.,   Ball   State   University;   M.S. 

P.H.,    University    of    North    Carolina: 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

DORIS  H.  RUSLINK,  Professor  of  Home 
Economics 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

BARBARA    B.    RYAN,    Director   of    Publi- 
cations 

B.A.,     College     of     St.     Francis;     B.S., 
Georgetown     University 

JACK   SACHER,   Associate    Professor   of 
Music 

B.A.,   Middlebury  College;   M.A.,   Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

JANET  SAHRAIE,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health    Professions 

B.A.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

GEORGE   E.    SALT,   Associate    Professor 
of  English  and  Education 
B.A.,     North     Central     College;     M.A., 
Northwestern  University 

EDUARDO  A.  SANCHEZ,  Co-Director,  Bi- 
lingual Program  and  Weekend  College 
Diploma,    Hispanic    Institute,    University 
of  Dayton;   M.A.,   Fairleigh   Dickinson 
University;  Doctor  at  Law,  University 
of  Havana 

MAY  D.  SANDFORD,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,    Cornell    University;    M.A.,    Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

MARIE   S.    SAWITS,    Assistant    Professor 
of   Biology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia     University 

MARIA  E.  SCHANTZ,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,  Jersey  City   State   College;    M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 


FRANCIS    SCHER,    Instructor    of    Eco 
omics 

B.A.,    Smith    College;    M.A..    Columbia 
University 

MARION  SCHIEBEL,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

ERNESTINE    SCHLANT,    Associate    Pro- 
fessor of  German 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

JOAN    SCHLEEDE,    Associate    Profess 
of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

BETTY  L.  SCHLOSSMAN,  Assistant  Pr 
fessor  of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College;   M.A..  Colu 
bia   University 

HENRY  E.   SCHMIDT,  Associate   Profes- 
sor of  Health,   Physical  -Education   and 
Recreation 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

MARGARITA  G.  SCHNEIDER,  Professor 
of  Spanish 

B.A.,   M.A.,   University  of  Mexico;   Doc- 
torat  de  I'Universite  de  Paris 

KLAUS  A.  SCHNITZER,  Instructor  of 
Fine    Arts 

B.A.,     City     University    of     New    York; 
M.F.A.,  Ohio  University 

HAROLD  M.  SCHOLL,  Professor  of 
Communication  Sciences  and  Dis- 
orders 

B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  City   University  of  New 
York;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University        i 

TERRY  SCHON,  Associate   Professor  of 
Communication  Sciences  and  Disorders 
B.S.,    Bowling    Green    State    University; 
M.A.,    Hunter    College;    Ph.D.,    Syra- 
cuse   University 

LUCILLE  S.  SCHORR,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry 

B.A.,     Mount    Holyoke    College;    M.S., 
Fordham  University 

JOHN  W.  SCHULTZ,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music 

B.S.,  Westchester  State  College;  M.A., 
Manhattan  School  of  Music 

FRED  C.  SCHUMM,  Instructor  of  Indus-f 
trial  Education  and  Technology  j 

B.S.,     Newark     State     College;     M.A.J 
Montclair  State  College;  Ed.D.,  New 
York    University 
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JEROLD    S.    SCHWARTZ,   Assistant   Pro 
fessor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,    University   of    Pennsylvania;    M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Yeshiva  University 

^    JOEL    SCHWARTZ,    Assistant    Professor 
of  History 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

LAWRENCE  SCHWARTZ,  Instructor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Newark  College  of  Engineering, 
M.A.,  Stanford  University 

DOUGLAS     M.     SCHWEGEL,     Associate 
Professor  of  -English 
B.A.,      Lake      Forest      College;      M.A., 

George  Washington  University;  Ph.D., 

University  of  Minnesota 

LAWRENCE  SCIACCHETANO,  Evalua- 
tor 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
University  of  Georgia 

MILTON  S.  SEEGMILLER,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Linguistics 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University 

ANN    G.    SEIDLER,    Associate    Professor 
of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,   Smith   College;   M.A.,   Ph.D.,   New 
York  University 

JEROME  M.  SEIDMAN.  Professor  of  Phy- 
chology  and  Education 
B.S.,    M.S.,    Rutgers,   the    State    Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

MADELINE  A.  SERGENT,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  French 

Baccalaureat,  Universite  de  Poitiers; 
Diploma  de  la  Escuela  Central  de 
Idiomas;  M.A.,  University  of  Colorado 

JOHN  SEYMOUR,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Psychology  and  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

B.S.,  William  Paterson;  M.A.,  Ph.D.. 
New  York  University 

NICHOLAS     A.     SFOUGGOTAKIS,      In- 
structor of  Administrative  Sciences 

B.S.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.B.A.,  New 
York  University 

WILLIAM  SHADEL,  Associate  Professor 
of  Music 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.Mus., 
Manhattan  School  of  Music 


REZA   B.   SHAHROKH,   Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  Health  Professions 
B.S.,  M.S..  Ph.D..  Southern   Illinois  Uni- 
versity 

ABBIE  F.  SHAPIRO,  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A.,  New  York  University;   M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College;  Ed.D.,  Rutgers,  the 
State  University 

JOHN   T.   SHEARMAN,   Coordinator,   Off- 
Campus  and  Men's  Housing 
B.A.,  St.  Francis  College;  Th.M.,  Prince- 
ton     Theological       Seminary;       MA  , 
Montclair  State  College 

JUDITH  A.  SHILLCOCK,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State 
University 

B.  ERNEST  SHORE,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Russian 

B.A.,  McMaster  University;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard University 

PAUL  P.  SHUBECK,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology 

B.S.,  Seton  Hall  University;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College;  Ph.D..  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

EDWARD  SHULMAN,  Professor  of  Com- 
munication Sciences  and  Disorders 
B.A.,      Western      Michigan      University; 
M.S.,   University  of  Minnesota;   Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa 

GEORGE  SICHUK,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Biology 

B.A.,  Drew  University;  Ph.D.,  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

MARIAN  SIEGELTUCH,  Serials  Librari- 
an, and  Assistant  Professor  of  Li- 
brary Science 

B.A.,  George  Washington  University: 
M.L.S.,   Rutgers,  the   State   University 

ROLAND  J.    SIITER,   Assistant   Professor 

of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Northwestern  University;  M.A., 
Xavier  University;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity 

JONATHAN     SILVER,     Assistant    Profes- 
sor of  Fine  Arts 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

MIRIAM  G.  SILVER,  Instructor  of  Home 
Economics 

B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.S..  Bank 
Street  College  of  Education 
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ALLEN  J.  SIMONSON,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Business  Administration 
J.D.,  B.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
M.B.A.,  Seton  Hall  University 

HARBANS    SINGH,    Assistant    Professor 

of  Geography 

B.A.,  Government  College  (Rupar,  In- 
dia); M.A.,  Punjab  University  (India); 
M.A.,  RutgerS;  the  State  University 

MICHAEL  G.  SIPORIN,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  M.F.A.,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity 

KEITH    D.   SLOCUM,   Instructor  of   Eng- 
lish 

B.A.,  Knox  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania 

CARL  SNIPES,  Evaluator,  School  of  So- 
cial and  Behavorial  Sciences 
B.A.,    North    Carolina    Central    Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Columbia  University 

JOHN    SNYDER,    Assistant    Director   Ad- 
missions 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

MAX    A.    SOBEL,    Professor    of    Mathe- 
matics 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

DONALD  E.  SOBOLIK,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska 

ROBERT  SOFFER,  Assistant   Professor 

of  German/Slavic 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  M.A.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 

CAROL   SOTNICK,    Instructor  of   Educa- 
tion 
B.S.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 

SHARON    SPENCER,    Associate    Profes- 
sor of  English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

ENID  M.  STANDRING,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  French/German 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Manchester  University  (Eng- 
land);   Licence-en-Lettres,    Universite 
de    Besancon    (France);    Ph.D.,    New 
York  University 

WILLIAM    L.    STANTON,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy/Religion 
B.A.,  Stanford  University;  M.A.,  Prince- 
ton University 


CHRISTOPHER    B.    STASHEFF,    Instruc- 
tor of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,     M.A.,     University     of     Michigan; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska 

THOMAS  STEPNOWSKI,  Coordinator  of 
Student  Activities 

B.A.,     Montclair    State    College;     M.A., 
University  of  Connecticut 

ROLF   STERNBERG,  Assistant   Professor 
of  Geography 

B.A.,  Ursinus  College;  M.A.,  Clark  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

PHILIP    STETSON,    Assistant    Professor 
of  French 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

EMILY  A.  STEVENS,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music  Therapy 

B.M.,   Florida   State   University;   M.M.E., 
University  of  Kansas 

JOHN  G.  STEVENS,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.S.,     Indiana    University;    Ph.D.,     New 
York  University 

RUTH    C.    STEWART,    Associate    Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.A.,    M.A.,    Ed.D.,    Rutgers,    the    State 
University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

JAMES    H.    STODDARD,    Chairman,    De- 
partment of   Mathematics,   and    Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

DONALD  R.  STOLL,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Speech  and  Theatre 
B.A.,  Valparaiso  University;  M.F.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas 

JEANNE  M.  STOLL,  Instructor  of  Speech 
and  Theater 

B.A.,      University      of     South      Florida; 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Texas 

DIANA    J.    STONE,     Instructor,    College 
Reading  Improvement  Program 
B.A.,  Adelphi   College;   M.A.,   Montclair 
State  College 

CAROLE  B.  STONE,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,    New  York   University;    M.A.,    Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

RAYMOND   M.   STOVER,  Assistant  Dean 
of  Students,  and  Director  of  Housing 
B.F.A.,   Nebraska   State   College;    M.A., 
University     of     Northern     Colorado; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 
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ROBERT  F.  STREETMAN,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Religion 

A. A.,  Holmes  Junior  College;  B.A.,  Mill- 
saps  College;  B.D.,  Duke  Divinity 
School;  S.T.M.,  Pacific  School  of  Re- 
ligion 

MVID   M.   STUEHLER,  Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  English 

B.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

RA  R.  SUGARMAN,  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.S..  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

iDANIEL  J.  SULLIVAN,  Administrative  As- 
sistant to   the   Vice-President   for   Aca- 
demic Affairs 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

riMOTHY    F.    SULLIVAN,     Instructor    of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Cortland    College;     M.S.,     Ithaca 
College 

lANET  SUSI,  Assistant  Professor  of  Lin- 
guistics 

B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.A.,  Middle- 
bury  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity 

JLLIAN    SZKLARCZYK,    Associate    Pro- 
fessor of  French 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Middlebury 
College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

MARILYN  TAIGIA,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Panzer   College;    M.A.,    Columbia 
University 

EIDOLA  J.  TALLEY,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education 

B.Journ.,  University  of  Texas;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island 

AKIVA  E.  TALMI,  Instructor  of  Music  and 
Fine  Arts 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music 

VIJAY    TAN£JA,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Home  Economics 

B.S.,     B.Ed.,     Delhi     University     (India): 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 

[MARCHA  P.  TATKON,  Assistant  Profes- 
1      sor  of  Anthropology 

IB. A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University 
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ROBERT  W.  TAYLOR.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History 

B.A..  Washington  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 

TETE  H.  TETENS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.S..  Union  College;  M.A..  Columbia 
University 

RICHARD  W.  TEWS,  Processor  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    LaCrosse    State    Teachers    Col- 
lege;    M.A..     Iowa    State     University: 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

JOHN     V.    THIRUVATHUKAL.     Assistant 

Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.,  St.  Louis  University;  M.S.,  Mich- 
igan State  University:  Ph.D.,  Oregon 
State  University 

HENRY  T.  THOMPSON,  Budget  Analyst 
B.A..  University  of  Utah;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University 

JOSEPH    TOTH,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Physical  Education 
B.S.,    University   of   Akron:    M.Ed..    Kent 

State      University;      Ed.D.,     Colorado 

State  College 

DAVID  J.  TOWNSEND.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan:  M.A., 
Ph.D..  Wayne  State  University 

RICHARD  F.  TREGIDGO.  Project  Spe- 
cialist—Office of  Special  and  Experi- 
mental Programs 

B.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University; 
M.A..  Montclair  State  College 

SHIN-FANG  TSONG.  Librarian 

B.A..  National  Taiwan  University:  M.A., 
Western  Michigan  University 

JOHN    H.   TURNER,   Associate   Professor 
of  Business  Administration 
B.S.,     Fairleigh     Dickinson     University: 
M.B.A.,    Ph.D.,    City    College    of    New 
York 

SAMUEL  TURNER.  Project  Specialist- 
New  Careers  Program 

ANITA  E.  UHIA,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A..     Fairleigh     Dickinson     University: 
M.A..  Montclair  State  College 

ARLENE  UNGER.  Instructor  of  Education 
B.A..  New  York  University;  M.A..  Mont- 
clair State  College 
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RHODA   K.   UNGER,  Assistant   Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,    Brooklyn    College;     M.A.,     Ph.D., 
Harvard  University 

CHARLES  M.B.  UTETE,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science 
B.S.,   University  of  London;   M.A.  Tufts 
University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Carleton  Uni- 
versity 

PALMINA  A.   UZZOLINO,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Education 
B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Cath- 
olic University 

ALBA     R.     VALDOVINO,     Instructor     of 
Spanish/Italian 
B.A.J    Montclair    State    College;    M.A., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

RAYMOND  C.  VAN   BENSCHOTEN,  As- 
sociate   Professor    of    Vocational    and 
Technical  Education 
B.S.,   Ed.M.,    Ed.D.,   Rutgers,   the   State 
University 

MARIANO   VEGA,   Assistant   Director   of 
Admissions 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

JOSEPH  L.  VENTURINI,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education 

B.S.,  Glassboro  State  College;  M.Ed., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

RALPH  A.  VERNACCHIA,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  San  Diego  State  College;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

PATRICK  R.  VINCENT,  Instructor  of  So- 
ciology 

B.S.,  London  School  of  Economics; 
M.A.,  McMaster  University 

ALEXANDER  VOLOTTA,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Administrative  Sciences, 
and  Professor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.B. A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvan- 
ia State  University 

HAZEL  M.  WACKER,  Professor  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education 
B.P.E.,  Panzer  College;  M.A.,  Montclair 
State    College;    Ed.D.,    New   York    Uni- 
versity 

VINCENT  J.  WALENCIK,  Instructor  of  In- 
dustrial Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 


CONSTANCE  WALLER,  Director  of  the 
Women's  Center,  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education 

B.S.,    Indiana    University;    M.A.,    Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

JAMES  E.  WALSH,  JR.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of   Industrial    Education   and   Tech- 
nology 
B.E.E.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

RUTH  S.  WANG,  Catalog  Librarian 

B.A.,       National      Central       University; 
M.L.S.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

LUCINDA  L.  WANNER,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science 
B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University 

ELMER  E.  WATERS,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Administrative  Science 
B.S.,  Columbia  University;  M.B. A.,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University 

EMILY  T.  WATERS,   Assistant  Professor 
of  Music 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

BRIAN  B.  WATKINS,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Yale  University;  M.F.A.,  Rutgers, 
the  State  University 

ERCELL    I.   WATSON,    Dean,    School    of 
Educational    and    Community   Services, 
and  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,    Delaware    State    College;    M.A., 

Howard   University;   Ed.D.,   University 

of  Pennsylvania 

RICHARD   E.  WEBER,   Assistant   Profes- 
sor.of  Economics 
B.A.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

WILLIAM     M.     WELSCH,     Counselor, 
School    of   Professional    Arts   and    Sci- 
ences 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

ROBERT  H.  WERNER,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Administrative  Services 
B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  M.B.A., 
Seton  Hall  University 

MARCELLA  WEST,  Project  Specialist- 
Director  of  Urban  Education  Corps 

MARY   L.  WEST,   Assistant   Professor  of 
Physics/Geoscience 
B.A.,    M.S.,    Cornell    University;    Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 
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WALTER   R.  WESTPHAL,  Associate   Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.S.,   State    University   of   New   York   at 
Buffalo;    M.A.,    Columbia    University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

BENJAMIN  F.  WILKES,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Music,  and  Professor  of 
Music 

B.A.,  Cornell  University;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Jul- 
liard  School  of  Music;  M.A.,  New 
York  University;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

MARY  B.  WILKIN,   Assistant   Director  of 
Admissions 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

KAY  S.  WILKINS,  Associate  Professor 
of  French 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southampton 
(England) 

ALLEN  F.  WILL,  Administrative  Assistant 
B.D.A.,  Manhattan  College 

DANIEL  E.  WILLIAMS,  Director  of  Equal 
Opportunity,  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Seton  Hall  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
St.  John's  University 

ROBERT  B.  WILLIAMS,  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Occidental  College;  Ed.M.,  Ed.D., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

THOMAS  E.  WILLIAMSON,  JR.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,     University     of     Maryland;     Ph.D., 
Rutgers,  the  State  University 

THOMAS  L.  WILSON,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  College  of  Wooster;  M.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago 

THOMAS    WILT,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Music 
B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of  Rochester 

ZDENKA    WINTERS,    Assistant    Director 
of  Library  Services 
M.L.S.  Charles  University  of  Prague 

KENNETH  C.  WOLFF,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


LAURA   WOODSON.    Academic   Advisor, 
School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts 
B.A.,  Bloomfield  College 

GERALD  WOOLF,  Chairman,  Department 
of    Communication    Sciences    and    Dis- 
orders,   and    Professor   of    Communica- 
tion Sciences  and  Disorders 
B.S.,   City  College   of   New  York;   M.S., 

University   of    Pittsburgh;    Ph.D.,    New 

York  University 

PETER   F.   WORMS,   Associate   Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.B.A.,  M.S.,  City  College  o^  New  York; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers,  the  State  University 

SHARON   L.  WYATT,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Mexico;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Florida 

MRS.  SUE  P.  YANG,  Instructor  of  Home 
Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.S.,  Cor- 
nell University 

PAULINE  YEH,  Catalog  Librarian 

B.A.,  National  Taiwan  University; 
A.M.L.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

JESSE  J.  YOUNG,  Assistant  Registrar 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

LINDA    R.    YOUNG,    Assistant    Professor 
of  Psychology 
B.S.,    Columbia    University:    M.S.,    Bank 

Street   College    of    Education;    Ph.D., 

Fordham  University 

ALBERT    ZABADY,    Associate    Professor 
of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College: 
M.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

LOUIS   B.   ZIMMER,  Associate   Professor 

of  History 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Cortland:  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity 

PHILIP  W.  ZIPSE.  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mathematics 

B.S.,  DePaul  University:  M.S..  Univer- 
sity of  Akron:  Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  the 
State  University 
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BB  RUSSHALL- 
CC  FREEMAN  HALl 
DD  STONE  HALL 
EE  WEBSTER  HALL 
FF  aOHN  HALL 

PARKING  CODE 
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ADDENDA 

The  following  programs  did  not  appear  in  the  original  printing  of  the  1973-74/1974-75 
Undergraduate  Catalog: 

General  Humanities 

The  General  Humanities  program  is  committed  to  the  belief  that  the  study  of  man 
is  the  central  concern  of  education,  and  that  the  many  disciplines  radiate  from  this 
center.  The  program  is  therefore  transdepartmental;  it  provides  maximum  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  see  the  underlying  relatedness  of  mankind's  disparate  efforts  to  un- 
derstand itself. 

It  is  possible  to  concentrate  in  one  of  two  areas:  1)  as  a  complement  for  major 
specializations  in  such  areas  as  the  social  sciences,  history,  literature,  the  languages, 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  or  2)  as  enrichment  for  students  involved  in  teacher  prepara- 
tion. 

I.  Perspectives  in  the  Humanities:  Core  Curriculum  15  semester  hours 

Man:  The  Contemporary  Search   3 1 

Seminar:  Inquiry  in  the  Humanities  

Man:  The  Historical  Search 6 

Man  Without  Boundaries:  Transcultural  Perspective  3 

II.  Student-selected  area  of  concentration   15  semester  hourSj 

In  close  cooperation  with  his  advisor,  the  student  chooses  an  area  which  interests 
him  (an  idea,  problem,  movement,  period,  etc.)  and  draws  up  his  own  interdisciplinary, 
humanities-oriented  plan  of  courses  taken  from  the  total  offerings  of  the  College. 

III.  Senior  Humanities  Seminar   4  semester  hours 

In  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  year,  the  student  will  engage  in  a  small  seminar, 
to  unify  and  crystallize  his  concentration  in  relation  to  the  wider  perspective  of  the 
Humanities,  and  to  develop  a  senior  thesis  or  other  project. 

Library  Science  Minor 

Students  who  complete  the  nineteen  semester  hour  program  and  the  work  ex- 
perience satisfactorily  will  receive  the  teacher-librarian  certificate,  which  is  requireo 
for  service  as  a  teacher-librarian  in  the  elementary  and/or  secondary  schools. 

Required  Courses: 

0841-0408     Selection  &.  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials I 

1601-0200     Introduction  to  School  Library  Service   

1601-0301     Reference  &.  Bibliography  I   2 

1601-0302     Reference  &.  Bibliography  II    

1601-0303     Fundamentals  of  Cataloging  &.  Classification    

1601-0403     Reading  Materials  for  Children  &.  Youth:  Selection  &.  Evaluation 4 

1601-0404     Organization  &,  Administration  of  School  Libraries 2 

A  total  of  100  hours  in  library  work  experience  is  a  requirement.    Thirty-six  hours 

must  be  completed  before  student  teaching. 

Linguistics  Major  Program 

I.  Required  Courses  12  semester  hours 

1505-0210     Introduction  to  General  Linguistics  

1505-0230     Phonetics  &.  Phonological  theory  3 

1505-0310     Structural   Grammar    

1505-0320     Transformational    Grammar    3| 
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Elective    Courses    21  semester  hours 

1505-0220     Structure  of  American  English    3 

1505-0245     Language   &c   Culture 3 

1505-0260     Dialectology    ...3 

1505-0270     History   of   Linguistics ....   7 

1505-0280     Bilingualism     2 

1505-0284     History  of  the  English  Language   3 

1505-0325     Contrastive   Linguistics    3 

1505-0330     Sociolinguistics    2 

1505-0340     Linguistics  &,  Literary  Analysis   2 

1505-0370     Comparative  &.  Historical  Linguistics   3 

1505-0410     Linguistics   &c   Philosophy    3 

1505-0430     Field   Methods    3 

1505-0440     Structures  &.  Origins  of  the  Romance  Languages 3 

1505-0441      Comparative  Study  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Romance  Languages 3 

2001-0250     Psycholinguistics     3 

1505-0420     Mathematical    Linguistics    3 

REQUIRED  TOTAL:  33  semester  hours 

Recreation  Professions 

Prepares  students  to  design,  establish  and  administer  leisure-time  programs  in  a 
variety  of  settings:  municipal,  county  and  federal  park  and  recreation  departments, 
industrial  programs,  country  clubs  and  urban  recreation  facilities. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Recreation  Profession 

General  Education  Requirements,  pages  27,  164. 

I.   Major   Field   Requirements    41  semester  hours 

0849-0120  Leisure  &,  Recreation  3 

0849-0222  Recreation   Leadership  &.  Supervision    3 

0849-0351  Community  Recreation  Resources   3 

0849-0352  Organization  &.  Administration  of  Community  Sports  &.  Athletics  ....  3 

0849-0361  Programming   for   Recreational   Needs    3 

0849-0364  Recreation  for  Special   Populations    3 

0849-0371  Recreation  &.  Park  Administration   3 

0849-0230  Camping   &.   Outdoor   Recreation    2 

0849-0419  Recreational  Needs  of  Urban  Society   3 

0506-0210  Financial  Accounting    3 

0506-0231  The   Management  Process    3 

0506-0316  Human  Resource  Management   3 

2001-0453  Environmental   Psychology    3 

2208-0112  Sociology  of  Leisure    3 

II,   Field   Experience    9  semester  hours 

III.   Recommended  Electives    18  semester  hours 

0506-0315  Organizational    Behavior    3 

0835-0413  Group  Interaction  in  a  Recreational  Setting   3 

0837-0101  Health  for  Personal  Living   3 

0842-0431  Individual  &.  Group  Dynamics   3 

0849-0206  Aquatics  in  Recreation    ■ 2 

0849-0309  Team    Sports    2 

0849-0310  Lifetime   Sports    2 

0849-0372  Recreation  Planning  in  Park  Areas  &.  Facilities 3 

1301-0427  The   Inner  City  Family   3 

2001-0202  Adolescent    Psychology    3 

2202-0404  Urban  Anthropology 3 

2202-0301  Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life   3 

2207-0304  State  &  Local  Government   3 

IV.   Free    Electives    -24  semester  hours 
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